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Art. I.— Observations with a view to an Inquiry into the Music of 
the Hast. Jly William Dauney, Esq., F.S.A., Scot. 

It is well known that the style and character of melody, with the 
tonalities and scales upon which it is composed, differ in different 
ages and countries to a great extent j and it is obvious that a more 
perfect acquaintance with these than that which we possess, would 
be of great consequence to the art of music in various ways. Those 
forms of melody which are solely recognised as legitimate, according 
to tlie modern European system, may possibly be the best which 
can be adopted ■, but this can only be known for certain by an ex¬ 
tensive comparison with other systems. The furtherance of such 
inquiries, therefore, may lead to a direct improvement in the culti¬ 
vation of music, while there can be no doubt that the resources of 
that art would be immensely enriched by a more complete know¬ 
ledge of the different styles of melody which prevail in foreign coun¬ 
tries, and copious and authentic collections of the airs themselves. 

Hitherto it has happened that almost all the persons who have 
attempted to give us any idea of the scales and melodies of remotely 
foreign nations, have been quite unqualified by musical knowledge to 
write down accurately what they have heard >. The public, generally, 

1 As to those travellers who have confined themselves to general descriptions, 
there are no bounds to the extravagances into which they have sometimes fallen. 
Mr. Bowdich, in his mission to Ashantee, speaks of a negro whom lie met, from the 
interior, who had a harp, “ the tone of which was full, harmonious, and deep.” 
He concludes the account of his performance as follow's ;—“ Sometimes he became 
more collected, and a mournful air succeeded the recitative, without the least con¬ 
nexion, and he would again burst out, with tlie whole force of his powerful voice, 
in the notes of the Hallelujah Chorus of Handel! To meet with this ehofus in the 
wilds of Africa, and from such a being, had an effect I cau scarcely describe; T 
teas lost in astonishment at the coincidence; there could not be a stronger proof of 
the nature of Handel } or the powers of the negro ! *’ 

vol. vi. a 
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te no idea of the difficulty of putting into correct notation airs 
are song or played by people of various countries, who not 
use musical instruments different from ours, but musical inter* 
vale to which we are not accustomed. As this is a truth which wiU 
be more forcibly impressed by illustration, I will here take the liberty 
* of relating a circumstance which occurred to a French professional 
musician, one of the suite of Napoleon during his Egyptian expe¬ 
dition. This person had hired an Arabian music-master at Cairo. 
*The lessons consisted in the Arabian’s singing the airs which his 
pupil was to get by heart. The Frenchman began to write to the 
Arab's dictation; but while so engaged, he observed that his teacher 
occasionally sang out of tune, and lie accordingly took care to cor¬ 
rect all his apparent errors, in the notation. When he had finished, 
he proceeded to sing the air tvhieh he had been taught, but the Arab 
stopped him, and remarked that “he was singing out of tune.” 
Here a dispute arose between the scholar and the master, each 
maintaining that his intonation was quite correct, although neither 
of them could tolerate the intonation of the other. At last the 
Frenchman thought that there might be something in this matter 
deserving further inquiry, and he sent for an Arabian lute. The 
finger-board of this instrument being divided according to the rules 
of the Arabian musical scale, showed the Frenchman, to his great 
Surprise, that the elements or tonality of European and Arabian 
music were quite different - } so different, indeed, to what the French¬ 
man had been accustomed to, that he could not at first catch or 
execute them, but we are told that at last he was able to do both. 
A person less skilled in the art would have carried, off no true record 
of the Arabian music. 

It would seem, therefore, that in instituting inquiries with 
respect to the state of music in the East, and in forming collections 
of foreign music in any quarter of the globe, the very first requisite, 
without which nothing can be done, is to obtain the assistance of 
persons properly qualified for the task of taking down in European 
notation, the notes and passages which they hear sung and played. 
And these persons must not onfy be possessed of a good ear, and some 
practical skill in the noting of music, but their minds should be 
opened to several considerations which do not occur in the ordinary 
routine of a musical educatioi 

that we can collect, it is most likely 
r counterpoint is a modern European 
wn to the ancients, and > that it is 
present day, in all countries to which 


From the best informatio 
ihut the science of harmony 
Inception $ that it was unk 
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European instruction has not extended* The native music of the 
East, therefore, must be considered as purely melodic, and not 
intended to be adapted to harmony, in onr sense of the term 1 . The 
Hindu scales given by Sir William Jones, any specimens of Chi* 
nese music which have reached us, and the descriptions which have, 
been given of the Arabian and Egyptian scales (though, for reasons 
above alluded to, not to be implicitly relied upon) bear out this sup¬ 
position. The music of these countries, therefore, must he treated 
with reference to its capabilities for melody only; and tins is the 
more necessary to be kept in view, as many excellent practical musi¬ 
cians are apt to suppose (although there cannot be a greater mistake) 
that where a foreign melody will not yield to the application of 
modem European harmony, it must be defective—that there must 
be something wrong in the manner in which it is performed; and 
for this reason intractable airs of this kind are often thrown Into a 
modern shape, in order to be adapted to our major and minor scales, 
with tluir diatonic and chromatic intervals*. 

It is of some consequence, therefore, that the minds of the per¬ 
sons employed be divested of all such preconceived notions, and that 
they be instructed to take down the music with the strictest fidelity, 
and at all times, when the requisite information can be obtained, 
with due regard to the peculiar scales, modes, or Ragas, in which it 
happens to be composed. Upon these points, the finger-boards of 
the stringed instruments, the ventages of the wind instruments, and 
the Accordatura, or mode of tuning, adopted, are calculated to throw 
light. 

It would appear that a great deal of the music of Eastern coun¬ 
tries, especially of Arabia and Egypt, consists of tremolos, groups of 
rapid notes, passages of minute intervals, and shades of expression 
for which we have no signs in our musical notation. This will 
occasion a difficulty only to he got over by distinct written explana¬ 
tions of the peculiarities when they occur. 

* With respect to India, Sir William Ouseley has observed, in his Oriental 
CalleeUsm, that Counterpoint seems not to have entered at any time into tbo 
system of Indian music. It is not alluded to in the MS. treatises which I hay# 
hitherto perused 3 nor have I discovered that any of our ingenious Orientalists *$>$*& 
of it as being known in Hindustan.” 

* In No. VII. of the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, there are some inter¬ 
esting specimens of Indian airs, some of which bear an extnsotdlnary resemblance 
to wcM-kaown Scottish tunes, such as « The Mill, Mill O,” and Jenny V Bawbto;” 
whether the above remarks apply to them I cannot soy; hut my belief in their 
fidelity is somewhat shaken by a note of the Editor, in which jbe speaks of their 
havihg been set to musts by 6ne person, and arrsmgsd by another. 

S 2 
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The different kinds of instruments, whether wind* stringed, or 
pulsatile, should he subjected to a rigid examination, and accurately 
described. Where specimens of these instruments cannot be had,*;— 
indeed in all cases whatever,—it would be desirable to procure 
drawings, representing with accuracy the number of their strings, 
holes, &c., and diagrams, showing in European notation their scales 
and compass. Where there are frets on the finger-boards they 
should be distinctly marked, and even their relative distances from 
each other mathematically measured and assigned. The ac cor datura, 
or mode of tuning, should also be specified, 

AfcU examination of the musical instruments of the East might 
lead to some interesting results. The peculiar scale and various 
properties of the Vina or Been, which is said to be one of the most 
ancient of Indian instruments, when compared with the present state 
of the art has been thought to afford something very like evidence 
of the superiority of the ancient over the modern musicians of India. 
It has been considered, also, that in Persia music was much more 
cultivated before the conquest by the Mahometans, in the seventh 
century ; and the harp, though now disused in that country, is 
mentioned in their poems, and, what is more to the point, distinct 
representations of it have been found in some of their ancient sculp¬ 
ture. Such circumstances as these, and Bruce’s discovery of the 
Theban harp, show how important it is that representations of 
musical instruments should be diligently traced out in the ancient 
sculpture, coins, and monuments, of the East, wherever they can 
be found. 

Discoveries of this nature are often of the greatest utility in 
determining the early civilization of nations, and their proficiency 
in other arts besides that of music. The subject of the harp, in 
particular, has frequently formed the ground of ingenious specula¬ 
tion. It has been even supposed that if the ancient part of its history 
were fully revealed, it might throw additional glimmerings of light 
upon that obscure and difficult historical question,—the early mi¬ 
grations and oriental extraction of a large portion of the ancient in¬ 
habitants of Europe. At the end of Mr. Gunn’s Inquiry into the Per¬ 
formance on the Harp in the Highlands of Scotland, p. 107, there will be 
fcWmd the germ of a somewhat ftibeiful theory, based chiefly upon the 
|Mf«8 of instrument froel East to West. The author speaks 
tff a hope which he entertained of tracing a connexion between our 
||Uqps of Caledonia and those of Egypt and Palestine, and proposes 
tijjdta* a view of u the oriental Ixtractioa and ancient history of the 
Gaftd^kn Scots; demonstrating, from their language, ancient 
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religion, superstitious rites, their kalendar and festivals, their re¬ 
markable traditions, manners and customs, and from other docu- 
meats and monuments still existing id A*U, France, Great Britain, 
and Ireland, that they brought the hasp, together with the other 
arts of civilized life, from Armenia, the western coast of Asia, into 
the aouthern parts of England, prior to the sera at which our writer* 
commence the history of Great Britain/’ See. 

In the same prospectus, Mr. Gunn undertakes to prove a con¬ 
nexion between the harp and the ancient religious establishments of 
Asia, and between the lyre (as contra-distinguished from the harp,) 
and the bards of ancient Greece. But the work, the outline of 
which is here chalked out, was never (so far as I have heard) com¬ 
pleted, or given to the world j a circumstance the less to be regretted, 
as the author could not have possessed the requisite substratum of 
facts to bear it out; and it is here only alluded to in order to show 
the importance which has sometimes been attached to such investi¬ 
gations as relate to musical instruments, the harp in particular; 
which, in one respect, stands in a peculiar situation. 

While it does not Clearly appear that an instrument exactly of 
this nature was in use among the Greeks and Romans, it does 
appear to have existed in the British isles from the earliest period 
to which our historical notices extend. The oldest specimen of a 
British instrument of this construction is perhaps to be found in 
Gerber tus de Cantu et Musica Sacra, where it is given as delineated In 
a MS. as old as the sixth century, under the name of the Cithara 
Anglic a. It is much the same in form with the British and Irish 
harps of former times, and not unlike the representations which 
have been given of the ancient harps of Asia and Egypt. 

Stringed instruments of another class, which do not seem to have 
been known to the two great classical nations of antiquity, may very 
possibly have been derived from the East, where they appear, in 
our day at least, to be very common. These are such as have necks 
and finger-boards, and are played with a bow, similar to the erwth 
and viol, the origin of which in Europe is involved in great ob¬ 
scurity. 

With respect to ancient MSS., if it be true, as has been asserted 
by Orientalists, that the sacred books of the Hindtis contain a full 
exposition of their ancient system of music, with which it is said 
that the learned natives are acquainted, although its practice is lost, 
all such treatises should be translated, and made accessible to the 
English reader. < 
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" Burney, in his History of Music , voi. ii., pp. 50, Si, anil $2, pre¬ 
sent* ns with certain remarkable characters employed at an early 
period in the Oriental Greek churches for the notation of music. 
It has been recently stated by Continental writers that these charac¬ 
ters belong to the demotic or enchorial writing of the ancient 
Egyptians, and to their system of musical notation. This is a 
matter which ought to be elucidated by those who are versed in 
Egyptian antiquities. 

Wherever ancient MSS. of noted music can be found, they ought 
to be procured, and translated, or forwarded to Great Britain for 
that purpose, along with the necessary keys of interpretation. It 
is always useful to obtain authentic written evidence of the state 
of music in former times ; for, although the music of a country 
may not be much intermingled with that of other nations, experience 
has shown that, in European countries at least, it is apt to undergo 
certain gradual changes when carried down by tradition, which 
materially affect its original character. 

The translation of such ancient MSS. as treat of the old musical 
system of India and Persia appears to be the more necessary, as it 
may lead to the disclosure of some points of interest which have 
not been hitherto ascertained. 

Although a great deal has been written on the subject, the 
precise nature of the modes or ragas has not yet been cleared up, 
and so vague are the different accounts that have been given of 
them, more especially with respect to the music of Persia, that we 
have no means of determining whether they consist of scales, or in 
Other words, of formulae or successions of intervals, each bearing a 
fixed 'relation to a leading or principal note, like the modes of the 
Roman Church, or of separate and individual melodies. We are 
told that the Indian rug as and raginis are appropriated to particular 
seasons of the year, and times of the night and day, and that they 
were formerly dedicated to the service of particular deities,—that 
the term raga signifies an affection of the mind,—that each of them 
is intended to move some particular passion,—that different pro¬ 
vinces of India have their peculiar styles of melody,—and that in 
Persia the modes are denominated, like those of the ancient Greeks, 
by the names of the different countries and cities where they pre* 
vail; —-circumstances not only parlous in themselves, but which, if 
distinctly ascertained, may’ famiish much useful information with 
rfespect to the general nature of jffnusic and its effects, and explain in 
he Ofity tvhy in which we can .ever expect satisfactorily even to 
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approximate 16 the truth, many things nonnested with the analogous 
ayirtem - of the Greek mode«/-**a problem 'which musical historians 
bare hitherto been unable to sol re. 

It is possible, also, that these investigations will be of service in 
illustrating the early history of the music of Scotland and Ireland, 
along with that of the Roman Catholic Church, all of which are in. 
some degree connected with each other. 

By a comparison lately instituted, between the Scottish vocal 
music and the Can Co fermo 1 , it not only appears that a striking 
resemblance exists between the two in the succession of their 
intervals, their closes, cadences, &<\, but that the one has been com¬ 
posed as nearly as possible in conformity with the laws by which 
the other is regulated. Now, although it has been truly said that 
nothing has a greater influence on the music of a nation than the 
music of its church, the u«e of the Catholic Ritual in Scotland 
cannot altogether account for the predilection which the Scots have 
never ceased to entertain for their peculiar style of melody} for if 
such an argument were to be admitted, it might naturally be 
asked, why the same results have not taken place in Italy, Spain, 
France, and other countries which were subject to the same regula¬ 
tions, and under the influence of the Roman Church to a greater 
extent than cither Scotland or Ireland. Indeed, the same marked 
similitude is not to be traced even in the ancient music of England. 
Another view militates strongly against the adoption of any theory 
which would ascribe the invention of the Scottish music to the See 
of Rome, and trace its pedigree to no other source than the Ambro¬ 
sian Chant, established towards the end of the fourth century, or 
the Gregorian Chant, introduced about the year COO. A national 
music is not one of those things which a people is much disposed 
to receive at second hand, or to put off or on at the bidding, either 
of their spiritual or their temporal masters. It is among the oldest 
and the most lasting of their relics. Carried down from father to 
soil, like an heir-loom in a family, it is not likely either to be lost 
oV bartered even for articles of higher quality or value. It bears a 
pretium afectionis t and is prized more because it is our owq, and 
associated with ties of kindred and home, than from any intrinsic 
excellence in the music itself. It is probable, therefore, that it Was 
original destination, rather than choice, which assigned to this and 

J Ste “ Anci«nt Scottish Melodies,, from a manuscript of the reign of King 
Juntos VI., with Mi Introductory Inijulpy, illustrative of the Music of Scotland.'* 
1838. And particularly An Analysis of Scottish Music, by Mr. Finlay EHirn, of 
Edinburgh, contained in that volume. 
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other countries their particular style of national music ; and if so, it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that the peculiar vein of Scottish 
melody, the origin of which it is so difficult to trace, may have 
existed amongst the inhabitants of that country previous to the 
introduction of Christianity, or even the Christian era itself : neither 
- would it be unreasonable to expect, that collections of well-authen¬ 
ticated foreign melodies, showing that in pagan countries where the 
light of Christianity has never penetrated, and the music of the 
Catholic Church has never been heard, the very same system of 
modulation has been adoped, would go a considerable way to sup¬ 
port such a conclusion. 

What effect such information would have in determining the 
ancient affinity and intercourse of the different nations among 
whom the same description of music was found to prevail, would 
depend upon the nature of the coincidences, which upon a careful 
analysis might be found to exist, whether they were systematic and 
regular, or whether they were merely occasional and fortuitous, and 
other circumstances. This is the view of the subject of too much 
consequence to be overlooked. The history of music and of musical 
instruments has been too often regarded as little better than a topic 
of idle amusement, unbefitting the gravity of the philosopher and 
the historian j and yet, from their universality throughout the world, 
the relation in which they stand to the other arts and sciences, 
and their immediate connexion with the poetry, literature, maimers 
and customs of nations, it may safely be affirmed that there arc no 
researches which are capable of eliciting a larger body of facts and 
observations, which may be turned to account in the illustration of 
periods of history, even the most remote and obscure j and the 
more so, as they embrace a field which has been comparatively 
neglected. Attention has already been drawn to the supposed 
oriental extraction of the harp which was anciently used in Great 
Britain and Ireland; and as, for reasons above adverted to, we 
cannot very readily suppose that the music of any people would 
reach our shores without an immigration of the people themselves, 
we are urged to the prosecution of such inquiries by considerations 
of more than ordinary importance. 

With respect to the music ityelf, in the very limited state of our 
actual knowledge, we can onlyaay that the resemblance, already 
known to exist between many of the Chinese and Hindu airs 
and those of Scotland is suck ay to render it highly expedient-that 
no time should be lost in entering; upon future researches connected 
with this yubject, which, it is hc^ed, will be conducted upon some 
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well-organized plan by which accurate data may he obtained; Qffte 
circumstance should be mentioned to show the remarkable nature 
of this coincidence, and the reasonableness of such a course of 
inquiry. The same resemblance to the Scottish melody does net 
exist in the national music of the neighbouring European nations, 
neither in that of France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Russia, not t gene¬ 
rally speaking, of the nations which inhabit the north of Europe, 
the scales and character of which are very different. 

It is not for me, in a few cursory observations like the present, 
to attempt to convey any idea of the mass of materials for the 
general history of music which might accrue from an extensive and 
scientific inquiry such as that here proposed. If the chain which 
connects the music of different ages and nations has (to use 
an expression of M. Fetis) remained invisible to Martini, Burney, 
Hawkins, and other writers, this has been, in great measure, owing 
to the imperfect and desultory manner in which the music of Eastern 
countries has been hitherto treated. One great and important link 
we unquestionably possess,—the Canto fermo of the Catholic Church, 
or, to speak more definitely, the Gregorian Chant, and some frag¬ 
ments, real or supposed, of that of St. Ambrose. These, owing to 
the uniform Liturgy so long kept up by that hierarchy, have retained 
their original form, unaltered, from the fourth and the sixth century. 
An intimate relation clearly subsists between them and the music 
of Scotland. This has been pointed out in the work above referred 
to (p. i 9), and it only remains to analyse and develope those resem¬ 
blances between the Scottish music and that of the East which, as 
yet, have been vaguely hinted at by travellers and Orientalists 
rather than explained, in order to carry that style and system of 
music back to a period the most remote. Though sometimes 
described as simply of Greek origin, there is reason to believe that 
the ancient chants of the Romish Church partake much more of 
the Oriental than of the Grecian character. They appear to have 
been first adopted by St. Ambrose, at Milan, from the practice of 
the church at Antioch, and I find them alluded to by St. Basil, 
Bishop of Caesarea \ as having been in use in Egypt, Lybia, Pales¬ 
tine, Arabia, Phoenicia, and Syria, &c. It is little to be wondered 
at, therefore, if their tones should remind us of the chants of the 
Jewish synagogues,—that these, again, should correspond with the 
singing of the Persian dervishes,-—and that even the priests of China 
should, in the performance of their sacred rites, make use of a 
species of modulation not unlike that of the Church of Rome, But 

1 Hawkins* IIi*t vol. i., p, 289, 
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why'should we remain satisfied with mere scraps of intelligence 
such as these, often proceeding from persons who are hot competent 
to form a correct judgment of such matters, and too scanty to be 
of any value to the musical historian, when it would be so easy to 
make ourselves acquainted with the real state of the fact in all its 
bearings ? Now that the means of communication are so rapid 
and certain, why should we not immediately befurnished with such 
an exposition of the musical systems of the Bast as would admit of 
our entering into a regular- comparison between them, the scales and 
modes of the Canto fermo, and those of modern Europe ? 

Much good might result from a series of systematic inquiries 
into this subject, properly arranged, and conducted under the 
auspices of the Royal Asiatic: Society j and if any additional induce¬ 
ment were wanting as an incentive to such an undertaking. It 
might be found in the circumstance, that its utility would not be 
bounded by the art of music alone, but extend to the illustration 
of some of the most interesting and important questions that relate 
to the ancient, inhabitants of Asia aud Europe, their civilization and 
manners, and, generally speaking, the history aud the literature 
of former ages and nations. 
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Aft!. II to the Beqrtter# <f the Royal Asiatic Society, 
by W. Morlky, Esq., and Professor Doncan Forbes, on the 
Discovery of part of the Second Volume of the “ Jdmi at 
Tawarikhf supposed to be lost. 


Letter, of Mr. Morley. 

4 Read June 15* 1839. 

My dear Sir, 

Whilst I was engaged last year in making a catalogue 
of the Oriental MSS. comprised in the libraries of the Society and 
the Oriental Translation Committee, I met with the historical MS. 
which is the subject of the following letter 1 . I, at that time, applied 
to the Council of the Society for permission to forward a description 
of the MS. to M. Qitatrembre, who is employed in editing the only 
portion of the work hitherto known, in the hope that he would re¬ 
present the matter to the French Government, and cause our MS. to 
be published in the t( Collection Orient ale as a sequel to his a flistoire 
dcs Mongols." The council acceded to roy request, and I accord¬ 
ingly wrote to M. Quatrembre on the subject, but whether on 
account of my letter not having reached its destination or from the 
press of business, he has not as yet returned any ans’ er to my 
communication. In the mean time, 1 think it desirable that the 
existence of this important voluble should be made known to the 
public, and I have accordingly drawn up the following account of 
the MS. for insertion in the Journal of the Society. 

Before describing the work, it may not be uninteresting to devote 
a few lines to the life of the author* one of the most extraordinary 
men of his age* and one who is surpassed by few Asiatics, either in 
his literary or political talents. I have taken most of my materials 
from the admirable preface to Quatrembre’s work$ the costliness of 
the " Collection Orient ale," and the scarcity of the copies that have as 
yet reached this country, rendeHt inaccessible to a large class of the 
reading public* and I think Krill make the following account accept¬ 
able to the readers of the Journal. 

Fadhl Alt.ah Rashid, or Rashid al Bin Ibn Im&d al Baulah 
Abti al Khair Ibn Mowaffik al Danlab, was bom at Hamadin, about 
the year of the Flight 045 (a.d, 1247). He was by profession a 
physician, and it was probably from his skill in the science of medi¬ 
cine* that he procured office under the Mongol Sultans of Persia. We 

1 It is numbered 13 in my catalogue. 
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learn from bit own testimony that he passed a portion of his life in the 
Service of AbfLkd Kh&n and his successors, who all treated him with 
great distinction, but it does not appear tha the held any important 
situation until the reign of Ghazan Khun, who came to the throne 
in the 694th year of the Flight. This monarch duly appreciated 
Rashid al Din's great knowledge of science and literature, and in 
the course of the year of the Flight 697, raised him to the office of 
Vazlr, in conjunction with Saad al Din, in the place of Sadr al Din 
Zinjaui, otherwise called Sadr Julian, who had incurred the Sultan’s 
displeasure. In the year 700, a conspiracy was formed against the 
two Yazirs by several of the most powerful Amirs, but they failed 
in their object of prejudicing the mind of Gh&z&n Khan against 
them, and two of their calumniators were put to death. On the 
death of Gbaz&n K.h6n, his brother, Oljaltu, ascended the throne, 
and continued the office of the Vazarat to Rashid al Din and his 
companion. Oljaxtu having founded the city of Sult&niali, Rashid 
al Din built a suburb there, containing about one thousand houses, 
and comprising a mosque, a college, an hospital, and a monastery, 
all of which be endowed with considerable revenues. 

Under the dynasty of the Mongols in Persia, Tabriz was one of 
the cities at which the court usually resided. Ghdz&n Khdn had 
surrounded it with walls, and had constructed without these a small 
town, and a splendid edifice which he designed as the place of his 
burial} Rashid al Din, in imitation of his royal master, built a 
suburb to the eastward of the city, and named it the Raba Rashidi 1 , 
after himself. This suburb, according to all accounts, was built 
with the greatest magnificence, and was completed in the 710th 
y$ar of the Flight, when Rashid al Din, at an enormous expense, 
caused a canal to be cut through the rock, in order to supply the 
inhabitants with water from the river Sarvrdd. It seems almost 
incredible that such costly works could have been constructed at the 
expense of a private individual, but Rashid al Din had passed fifty 
years at the Mongol court, and during that period had amassed 
immense wealth, which certainly could not have been better 
bestowed, or more liberalljf and usefully expended. In addition to 
the enormous sums that Rkshid al Din had devoted to the construe* 
tion of these great work% we learn from the author of the Tarikhi 
Wassaf, and Mirkkond sa|rs, that he had laid out no less a sura than 
60,000 dinars in the transcription, binding, &c., of his own writings. 

In the year 711, Saasd al Din, our author's colleague, being 
jntlohs of the favour shown by the Sult&n to Rashid id Did and All 
Sh6h J&bal&n (a person offlow origin, but who, by his intrigues add 
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talents, had contrived to raise himself into Conrideratlaii), quarrelled 
with his eo*vazlr, who subsequently denounced him, and caused 
him to he put to death. AH Sh&h was thereupon, at Rashid al Din’s 
request, chosen as the successor of the late vazlr. 

In the year 715, Rashid al Dfn and All ShAh quarrelled with 
regard to the supplies of money required by Abti Stud, the son of 
Olj&ltu, and the Sult&n, in order to put an end to their dispute, 
commanded that for the future, the provinces which composed the 
empire should be divided into two portions. Irik Ajatti, KhtizistAn, 
Greater and Lesser Ldr, F&rs and KirmAn were united under the 
jurisdiction of Rashid al Din, whilst IrAk Arab, Dlarbakir, Arran 
and Rtim (Asia Minor), fell to the lot of All Shih. Notwithstanding 
this arrangement, the two vazirs were still at enmity with each 
other, and shortly afterwards, a commission of inquiry, headed by 
the famous Amir Chtib&n, was instituted, in which AH ShAh and his 
deputies were declared defaulters to the amount of 300 tom&ns, or 
three millions of pieces of gold j he proceeded to OljAitti, and 
managed to appease him, together with Amir ChubAn; be then 
represented to the SultAn that Rashid al Din was using all his 
endeavours to degrade him in the eyes of his master and to cause 
his disgrace, as he had done with bis former colleague, Saad al Din. 
Rashid al Din hearing of this, employed counter intrigues, and suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing his innocence. 

Oljultti dying at this interval, was succeeded by his son Abti 
Said; the Amir ChtibAn was appointed Amir al OmrA, and the two 
vazfrs were continued in office. The Amir ChtibAn was, at this 
time, greatly attached to Rashid al Din, and All ShAh, fearing the 
consequences, lost no time in endeavouring to obtain his depositionj 
having united with several others of the nobles, particularly Abb 
Bakr Aka, the principal officer of ChtibAn, they succeeded in preju¬ 
dicing the Amir’s mind against the old Vazlr, who was accordingly 
removed from $ie office to which he had been for so many years an 
ornament, in the month Rajah, in the 717th year of the Flight. 

The loss of his services was soon felt, and not long afterwards, 
ChtibAn wrote to him with his own hand, begging him to return to 
the court from Tabriz, to which city he had retired when deprived 
of office. After much difficulty, he was prevailed upon to accept 
the Amir’s offers, and was again reinstated in the vazArat. 

AU ShAh and his adherents no sooner learned this than they 
ogee more commenced their machinations against him, and Abti 
Bakr AkA was again the principal agent in the plot. They ac¬ 
cordingly made an accusation to Abti Said, declaring that Rashid al 
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Dfu,iaunedintely before Dljafid’s death, had prepared a poisoned 
hmmmig®, Which was Mminkiered to the late monarch by hi* orders# 
*»d hy the hsmd1* of Ibr&bim, th« vwdrB son, who was the cheif 
butter of Oljditd > Abd Said Instantly ordered Rashid al Din andhis 
son to be brought to SuMniah where th^jr were interrogated before 
the Amir Ohttb&n. Jal&l al Bin Ibn. Harr on, one of the physieans 
of the deceased Sutt&n, declared that he considered Oljdltu a death 
to have been caused by a purgative medicine administered to him by 
the ordered Rashid alDin against his, Jal&l al Bin’s, express opinion 
and advice} ttnswas conclusive, and the Amir Chdbin ordered the 
father and soii to be immediately executed. IbrfLhim, who was [but 
' sixteen yefcyt old, who is described as having been endowed with 
every exceUebCe, both of body and mind, first underwent the sen¬ 
tence, and the unhappy Rashid al Bin, after having witnessed the 
death of his son, was cloven in twain by H&jji Dilkandij this man 
had accepted the office of executioner; in order to gratify his revenge 
for some persecutions of the Alides attributed to Rashid al Din, 
Ilajji Bilkandi being himself a descendant of Ali. This tragical 
event took place on the 17th of Jum&da al Awwal, in the year of the 
Flight 718. The head of Rashid al Din was separated from his 
body and borne through the streets of Tabriz $ his Children and 
relations were despoiled of all their property, and the R&ba Rashidi 
was given up to pillage. 

The body of the murdered vazir Was buried near the mosque 
which he had constructed in Tabriz, but by a strange fatality, it was 
not destined to repose quietly in this its last asylum, which his 
enemies had not dared to deny him. Nearly a century after his 
death, the government of Tabriz, together with that of the whole 
province of Axarb&ij&n, was given by Tirafir Lang to his son Mirdn 
Shah. This young prince, naturally of a mild disposition, had 
become partially deranged, in consequence of an injury of the head 
occasioned by a fall from his horse, and one day, during a temporary 
access of madness, he caused the bones of Rashid al Din to be 
exhumed, and they were finally deposited in the cemetery of the Jews 1 . 

• - Almost all those who had conspired to ruin Rashid al Din, 
perished in the course of the following year, and many of them by 

violent deaths; Ali Shah, tire one most deserving of punishment, 

•: ■ ** 

1 Rashid al Dfa’s^eneraies aa&ided, fitting his lifetime, that he was-of .Jewish 
, extraction 'and, religion, in order. |o render Mai odious, to the . this 

'^ftasi^jWas 'probably grounded Ufedtt the particular attention he had'jj^d to the 
hlstory Sad customs of the Jews, aAiaccounte for the indignities practised towards 
‘•htfarisagis by l lfete gfa&h. f ■■ 
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alone survived to enjoy the fruits of Mi mime y he continued to Jfi- 
serve his honours and the favour of hit toaster* for the space*- of 
six years, when he died $ Alf Shih wit the only vaalr, stnce the 
establishment of the Mongol monarchy, who died a natural death* 

Hitherto we have see^Rashid al Pin only at the Viafr and the 
politician j it remains to give some account of Mm aa & mmk of 
letters, and here he shines no less pre-eminent than in hie political 
career. Few men, even of those who have given tip their whole lives 
to reading and research, could hope to attain the knowledge acquired 
by this extraordinary individual, and how much more is this to he 
admired when we recollect, that from his youth upward*, he was mixed 
up with the intrigues of courts, and that he bore the principal weight 
of the administration of an immense empire under three successive 
Sult&ns. Besides medicine, to which he had applied himself when 
young, together with those sciences which are in immediate relation 
to it, he had cultivated with success, agriculture, architecture, and 
metaphysics, and had rendered himself conversant with the most 
abstruse points of Musulm&n controversy and doctrine j he was also 
an accomplished linguist, being acquainted with the Persian, Arabic, 
Mongolian, Turkish, and Hebrew languages, and, as it seems from 
his works, with the Chinese also. Amongst his great natural powers, 
we may reckon as the most important, the talent of writing with 
extreme facility ; this is attested by the voluminonsness of his works, 
and by a passage in one of his writings, in which he asserts that he 
composed three of his greatest works, via.■the Kitab al Taw- 
dhi hat 1 , the Miftah al Taf&sir*, and the Hi skint al Sultknfat 8 , in the 
short space of eleven months, and this not by giving up his whole 
time to his literary labours, but in the midst of the cares of govern¬ 
ment, and without reckoning numerous other treatises on various 
intricate subjects, which were written by him during the same period. 

It was not till somewhat late in life that RaehCd al Bin turned 
his thoughts to authorship, and until his master, Ghazan Kh&n, 
ordered him to compose a history of the Mongols, he had not 
ventured to commit the results of his learning and meditations to 
the judgment of the world. Bp to the time when our author com¬ 
menced his task, no one had given a satisfactory account of the rise 
and progress of this extraordinary nation $ it is true that several 
writers had, with more or less success, endeavoured to supply this 
desideratum, but a full and connected history was still wanting. 
Hi® archives of the Mongolian empire were fully adequate to furnish 

1 c^ia=u,3i uA*r *^uui) c uau * s^uuuii 
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material* with mga rd to history, and the principal families of the 
Mongols possessed genealogies and documents well calculated to 
supply any deficiencies j Qhfinin Kh&n accordingly chose Rashid al 
Bin as the most fit person For this great work, and we have before us, 
in the first volume of the J&mi <d Tawfirikhu the result of his labours. 

. The work was on the point of completion when Gh&zan KMn 
died, in the year of the Flight 70S j DijaCth Muhammad Khoda- 
bandah, the brother and successor of that monarch, not only ap¬ 
proved of the plan Which our author had followed and the manner 
in which he had executed his task, but enjoined him to complete it, 
and to add thereto a general account of all the people known to the 
Mongols, and a description of all the countries of the globe j in short, 
to write the history of the world. Rashid al Bin. undertook this 
laborious work, and a few years sufficed for its accomplishment, for 
we find that in the year of the Flight 710, the entire history was 
written, bound, and deposited in the mosque, constructed by the 
author at Tabriz. Jt is true that Abd Allah Ibn Fadhl Allah, the 
author of the Tdrfkhi Wqpsaf, affirms, that Rashid al Din continued 
his work till the year 712, but this, probably, only applies to that 
portion of it which gives the history of Olj&ltd. Haidar R&zi says, 
that the history of India was completed in the year 703, the period 
when our author received orders to commence his researches. 

The entire work when completed, received from its author the 
the title of Jdmi al Tawdritch \ and the fin>t volume, which may be 
considered as a history by itself, continued to be called the Tdrikhi 
Ghdxdnt \ after the prince by whose orders it was composed and to 
whom it was dedicated. 

The following account of the contents of the Jdmi al TawdHkh, is 
taken from a notice in Arabic, by Rashid al Din himself, prefixed to 
a MS. of his theological works, in the Royal Library at Paris, and 
quoted by M. Quatrena&re m the preface to his edition of the Tdrikhi 
GhdzdnL 

** Hie book called the Jdmi al TawdnAh, comprises four volumes, 
the first of which contains a preface, an account of the origin of the 
nations of the Turks, the number of their tribes, and an account of 
the kings, kh&ne, amirs, and gireat men who have sprung from each 
tribe f also of the ancestors of Ohanglz Khan, the history of that 
monarch's actions, and of hisifchiidren and descendants, who have 
occupied the throne down to.tl|e time of Olj&itu Sulifin. To the life 
of each prince is added his genealogy, an account of his character 
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And of tpa wive* and children, a notice of the khaltfabe,kings, 
sultdns, and atabak*, who war* pofttempcrary with him, Ml a 
history of the remarkable event* that occurred during hiatrap* 

“ The second volume contain* an introduction *xtd w'klsluyy of 
the life of Oljaitti from the time of his birth to the present day ^ to 
this portion of the second volarae will be added a sufmkfcient, 
comprising an account of the daily actions of this prince, written 
by us, and afterwards continued by the court 'MmriMm* This 
second volume also contains a concise history of the prophets, 
sultans, and kings Of the universe, from the days of Adam to the 
present time, together with a detailed account of many people, 
of whom historians have, till nova, given little or no description. 
All that I have said respecting them, I have taken from their 
o^n books and from the mouths of the learned men of each 
nation , it also gives the history of the people of the book, via., the 
Jews and the Christians, and the histories of the sultans and most 
celebrated princes of each country j also apt account of the Ismcdlis, 
and many other curious and instructive ptrfkshra 

“ The third volume gives, after the preface, a detailed account of 
the descent of the prophets, kings, khahfabe, the Arab tribes, the 
companions of the prophet Muhammad, from the time of Adam 
to the end of the dynasty of the B&nf Abb&s ; the genealogy of the 
ancestors of Muhammad, and of the tribes descended from them; 
the senes of prophets who have appeared amongst the Ban! IsrdCI, 
the kings of the latter, and an enumeration of their different tribes j 
the genealogies of the Kisers and other* of the Christian princes, 
with their names and the number of year* of their respective reigns. 
All these details have been faithfully extracted from the chronicles 
of these people, and arranged lu a systematic order. A 

“ The fourth volume comprises a preface and a circumstantial 
account of the limits of each of the seven climates* the division and 
extent of the vast countries of the globe, the geographical position 
and description of the greater part of the cities, seas, lake*, valleys, 
and mountains, with their longitude* and latitudes. In writing this 
portion of our work, we have not been satisfied merely in extracting 
from the most esteemed geographical works, hut we hay** besides, 
made inquiries from the most learned men and those who have 
themselves visited the countries described we have inserted in pur 
relation, particulars obtained from the learned men of Hind, Chin, 
Mdchiu, the countries of the Franks, &«*» and other* which kayo 
been faithfully extracted from work* v ritten in the languages of those 
different countries.” 

Iron. vi. 
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This is the account given by our author himself of his work; it 
■most, however, be remarked, that in the preface to the Tdrikhi 
GM*dn( k ancl in many other passages, he speaks of three volumes 
only, writing under the head of the second, the matters which here 
form the contents of the second and third j it is most likely that he 
subsequently divided this second volume into two portions, on 
Account of its great bulk and disproportion in size to the others. 

In the preface to the Tdrikhi Ghdzdni, the work is divided as 
follows. The contents of the first volume is the same as given in 
the preceding description, and it is dedicated to Ghdz&n Kh&ti. 

. The second volume contains the history of Oljdftti Sult&n, (to 
whom it was dedicated,) from his birth to the time when our author 
wrote f this forms the first division of the volume f the second 
division Comprises two parts, the first of which is again subdivided 
into two sections. The first section contains an abridged history of 
all the prophets, khalffahs, and of the different races of men, to the 
year of the Flight 700. The second section comprises a detailed 
chronicle of all the inhabitants of the earth, according to their races, 
extracted from their various writings, and from the mouths of 
natives of the different countries. The second part is filled with the 
remaining portion of the history of Olj&ftti, and Was destined to be 
continued to the time of his death. 

The third volume comprises the description of the geographical 
charts, and the various routes from one place to another, taken 
from the sources already mentioned. 

Such is the extent and contents of this great work. It would be 
needless to expatiate upon its immense Importance, both in an his¬ 
torical and geographical point of view ; possessed of the amplest 
means of acquiring information from the moat authentic sources, 
our author brought to his task a sound judgment and powers of 
discrimination rarely to be met with * whilst the extreme facility 
which he possessed of expressing his ideas, rendered the completion 
of his work (apparently, scarcely compatible with the duration of 
human life), the labour only Of a few short years. 

Up to the present tithe, the first volume of the Jdmial Tawdrikh, 
Vise, the Tdri&H'Gk&dmi t #&§ pie only portion known in Europe, and 
til! lately, but two copies of thfs work were accessible to Orientalists ; 
these were deposited hi foe Royal Library at Paris, and a portion 
Of this history was translated by M. Petis de la Croix, fils, but his 
version has hkmt lost, '■f^jpiesehi,' MSS. of the Tdrikhi Ghdzdni 
^Xist in several collections, bc|b public and private. Some part of 
it has, as we have already sfen, been lately published with unex- 
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araplcd Splendour, by the fWttch Government, accompanied by * 
translation, and illustrated adth copious notes, by the learned End 
indefatigable M. Quatremfere, who is now preparing the MRUdiMfer 
for publication. 

Amongst the Orientals) scarcely any author speaks of the three 
last volumes of the Mmi M Tatodrikh t AM al GhAri Bahfidmr, 
Mfrkhond, and Khondamfr, were ignorant of their existence, and in 
the time of ShAh Rokh, the Son of TlmAr, We find that' that prince 
having ordered a continuation of Rashid al Bin’s history to he 
written, an anonymous writer composed a supplement,, which con¬ 
tained the lives of Olj&itd and AM Said j had the history been 
entire at that time, the life of the first of these sultan* would have 
been unnecessary, as it was already comprised in the first part of 
the second volume of the work* 

The existence of the latter volumes of the history, which, from the 
silence of Eastern authors, might really almost have been doubted, 
is, however. Fully proved. In the year of the Flight 717, during 
the life of Rashid al Din, Abd Sulaimdn DMd Fakhr al Bln Abd 
Allah, surnamed Bin&kiti 1 , composed an abridgment of the Jdfai 
al Tawarikh*, which he dedicated to the Suit An Abd Safd. The 
Persian historian, Haider RAzf, who wrote In the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, also quotes Rashid al Bin’s work, in support of fttets not 
relating to the history of the Mongols, and an anonymous historian 
made an abridgment of the work in the 858th year of the Flight, 
from a MS. then existing at Herat. 

It is impossible to fix With any degree of certainty the epoch 
at which these volumes were lost, but 7 it seems most likely that 
they were destroyed When the Raba R&shfdf was plundered by' the 

1 His name la given In MS. Riot). AM Sula&min Ibst t>&M Ben AM al 
Fadh! Ben Muhammad Ben Mohammad Ben Didd al Bindkiti He was surnamed 
Al Bindkiti, from his having been bom at Bindkit, nr FlnAkit, a town in MdWtfA 
al Nafaar, afterwards called Shihrokhlah, 

» This abridgment la entitled Hanoi tfU al Aim, 

but is more generally known by the name of TSrikhi Binikiti. This Wk is greatly 
esteemed by the Persians, and is often cited as an authority by subsequent his¬ 
torians. Abd Sulaim&a fellows Rashid al D(n pretty closely, varying the arrange¬ 
ment, however, In some degree, the MBA of IbAfllStoxy are very scarce, but having 
been enabled to obtain access to no tew than three copie*, 1 have not BSted to 
compare them diligently with XteibM al &fu*s work, and have found them %f the 
greatest service. One of these MS. is hi the library of the %n|Mal DfaUSlation 
Committee, tt is in two volumes, which *** nteUbered Iniuy 118 and 110; 

the bther two are amongst the Rich collection In the ttiMb Muilto, and are 
numbered respectively, 7628, 7027. 
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order of Abd Said, as.we-krio# ; '|b*fr '&l '«ttr authors work# were 
deposited in the mo&tjUo : bf--''Oa;,the other hand, the 
precautions taken by him tosech*shisworks from being lost, seem 
to preclude the possibility of this being the case, as lie himself tells 
* 1 $, he had. dedicated considerable reveaaes for the purpose of copy¬ 
ing and disseminating trauseHpt*?pf his various writings through 
the most considerable citiee of the Muhammadan world* Never¬ 
theless, so it is $ until no# these volumes have remained altogether 
unknown, and it is ottly*tQ be^cxplained by the wholesale destruc- 
tion above alluded to, abi|^|#sivd wars which distracted the Mongol 
empire in Persia, after AbtvB&id’s .death. 

11 now turn to the manuscript before me, and which is the sub¬ 
ject of these remarks. It is written in the Arahfb language, in a 
clear and well-formed Niskhi character, on fihe thick paper of a 
large folio size, and comprises in all fifty-itfhe folia; it is illustrated 
with numerous paintings, which ej&fbit, considering the time at 
which they were executed, (moffc than five hundred years ago,) 
a much higher style of art than we might have expected. I have 
taken the trouble of litho^mpking a copy of one of these 1 , and have 
added two lines of th«“ Writing, which may serve as a specimen of 
the character of the whole manuscript. 

Unfortunately the volume is only a collection of fragments j but 
from their antiquity and the importance of the matters upon which 
they treat, together with the manifest authenticity of the work, their 
discovery cannot fail to interest the learned world. 

4 The following is a brief analysis of the contents of our MS, 

The first part contains a portion of the history of the prophet 
Muhammad^ it comprises seven folia, and is illustrated by three 
paintings. 

This history is divided into short chapters, many of them not 
exceeding ten or twenty lint sj the fragment remaining is imperfect 

* The picture apparently represents the apotheosis of Hatuzab, the ancle of 
Muhammad; the Persian title in the margin contains the following words,— 

Aw 

^ all p Ada tijmsss\ tS Jlxi* aJJI ^bj U y^> 

**> 4 * £ 00*5 a** * 3 >* 

« Harnzah (may the Almighty (Sod seward hhn) whom the prophet (the blessing 
of God be upon him and hia desiendaptsatva peace) sent against the Rani Xainokd, 
yrb« wore * f. V; 

All the paintings have Pe*sl#i: tit|s similarly written in tins margin, apparently 
by some native of India who pelWMS#flW 4he MS. in Us present state, as the cptefa- 
vmrds at the bottom of the pages, as tyystand, are written in the same hand, even 
where leaves |*e. wanting. | 
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and the leaves arc misplaced $ it reifclfes # tfee events which 
happened in the earlier years ©f Ut* Flight* the intents of the 
chapters, in their present order, mem as follows. 

Account of the expedition of the prophet to Ham# id Ata3’> 
which is described as a halting station between Mahleah and 
Madfnab, at a distance of three fhrsafehs from the farm** dly* 

Account of the night Journey of Salamah Ben AM aAAsad in 
Moharram, the thirty-fifth month of the flight. 

Account of the night journey of Abd Allah Ben Anf* to Sofiydn 
Ben Khftlid, on the fifth of Mohutram, the thirty-fifth menilh of fibs 
Flight. 

Account of the night journey of< , Al Moadar Ben Ararii al 
Saidi, in the thirty-sixth month of the Flight. 

Account of the night journey of Morthui Ben Abl Morthid al 
Anawf to Al Raji*, a halting station between NaJA and Mftdfnah, in 
Safar, the thirty-sixth month of the Flight, 

Account of the expedition of the prophet against the Ban! Al 
Nodhair 8 , iu llabi al Awwal, the thirty-seventh month of the 
Flight. 

Account of the expedition of Badr al M6i&\ in Xtef al Kadat, 
the forty-fifth month of the Flight. 

Account of the expedition to 3>zdt al Rik&\ in Moharrara, the 
foity-seventh month of the Flight, 

Account of the expedition to Dumat al Jan dal*, five days journey 
irom Uamashk, in Rabi al Awwal, the forty-ninth month of the 
Flight. 

Account of the expedition to Dz&t al Marls! 7 , .between Al Fara 8 
and Madlnah, in the month #bab&n, and the year Of the Flight 5: 


1 


* Bst notem Ragiua puteus juris ftudeilitwiram, ad %Sa*«stdeeim 

miliaria ab Oafano.—Aatnursn.4, h Rtrfske. 

4 A tribe of Jews who is 4d«d *be«t * iUttsAh’e d»*4»oe Ms AMtyfc 



situated in the desert, eight dsyt* M# | mrnittrnMm emvevshn 

of his enemies took place h«Sfe’mFAa4U>* i , 

a A eertida. well rifetted la the deserf.*—T a»a*i/ 




a# 
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Account pf the expedition of the ditch 1 * * , in the month Dzf ui 
Kadat, and, the year of the Flight 5. 

v Account of several of the expeditions and night journeys of the 
prophet, from the first, which took plane In the third year of the 
Flight,, down to the time of his death. 

Account of the revelation of the sacred verse of the Kor&n, by 
which the prophet was commanded to make the Kabah the Kiblah 
of Isl&m. '**■?* - 

Account of the commencement of the religious observance of 
the month Ramadhan, and of almsgiving, and the breaking fast at 
the conclusion of Ramadhan. 

Account of the expedition to Badr al Kabrf, and the slaughter 
of the Koraish at that place. 

Account of the night journey of Am air Ben Ad£. 

Account of the night journey of Sdlim Ben Amair. 

Account of the expedition of the prophet against the Ban! 
Kainokd*. 

Account of the expedition of Al Sawlk 4 * * * , in Das£ al Hijjah, the 
twenty-third month of the Flight. 

Account of the expedition to Karkarat al Kadr 8 , between Madan 
and Madinah, in. Moharram, the twenty-third month of the Flight. 

Account of the death of Kab Ben al Ashraf, the Jew, on the 
fourteenth of Ilabi al Awwal, the twenty-fifth month of the Flight. 

Account of the expedition of the prophet against the tribe 
Ghatafan in Rabi al Awwal, the twenty-fifth month of the Flight. 

Account of the expedition of the prophet against the Ban! Salim, 
on the sixth of Jumiida, the twenty-seventh month of the Flight. 


1 Called also the expedition of the cohorts or troops, 

* c~ S y $This was the first great victory gained by Muliamnmd; 


Gagnler, on the authority of Al Kodaius, says, “ Bedr est nomen 'putei, qui per- 
tlnehat ad quemdam qui vocabatur Bedr.” 

8 Fait nomon tribus Judseorum qui Medina* domieilium habebant in vioo quodam 

ab ilUs dioto gUiZjJi <3y*t Mates, sen Forum Kainok6.— Gaonibr. 


4 Sjjyc The expedition of barley. The word sawfk signifies 

bailey deprived of it* kpaka and pounded. This expedition is so called because 
Abu fiofiydn and hit followers, when pursued by the Musulmdns, cast down the bags 

f i of barley, which they carried for provender, in the midst of the road, 

in order to facilitate their escape by lightening the burdens of their horses, 

SjjljJi Nomen eat aq|ue isti tractui vitiate, per quern via regia 
tendit ex Irak versus Meceam .—j 
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*. 

The second part of tlie MS,, which Is imperfect At the commence- 
ment, contains the concluding portion of the of WWfa It 

comprises ten folia, and is illustrated by num^rilisa pfhttingi totofltlfcd 
to represent the different kings whose names and hittorici are gh«i 
in the text. This fragment commences with the dMMfe WWt «f fh« 
kings of Khita, who were descended from M ***** SMngsM*,, 
the first king of thi^fagej j»b» named Shlag Tdng*, Wbb it stated to 
have been the htm^hd *n4 & rst kia g of Khltfi, and to have com¬ 
menced his reigfjin the “** 

Rashid al Dl->, v of the twelfth dynasty, which 

follows, states that before the Htos of 3&i Wang 9 , (the hundred and 
thirty-fourth king of Khit&Aou th$rd of this dynasty,) the people of 
Khita, Hind, and Kashmir were of various religious creeds $ but 
that in his reign the birth of Sh&kmdni occurred, attended by 
unusual prodigies j be also says that, according to the traditions of 
Khita, this prophet lived eighty-eight years, and that from the time 
of his birth up to the period when our author wrote, vlpfc, the 704th 
year of the Flight, 1363 years had elapsed. 

Shdkmuof is here said to have been conceived immaculately by a 
ray of light on the body of Mdyah KdchCn 8 , the virgin bride of Ang 
F&ug 7 , king of Ttikiya Tiidwi 8 , a city on the confinbs of Kashmir j 
at the age of nineteen he retired into a mountain where he remained 
for five years fasting, he then passed six years in the same moun¬ 
tain in the worship of God, after which he commenced his prophetic 
mi'-Mon, when the people of Kashmir, Kbiti, and Htodnitts #m» 
brat ed hi a religion. 

1 This appears to be the correct method of spelling this word, and not as 
usually written, Khata: Quatf»m*re says that it Is derived from the people called 
khitauR, and mentions that Bergmann and Burnea both write the word as in the 
toxt. It is also so spelt in the Jagatitfan translation of the Tazkirat Aiilia. My 
transcription of the names both of persons and places in this and the following 
part of our MS., is from the absence of the vowel points, ofton necessarily conjectural; 
but I have always given the names in the Arabic character at the foot of the F*ge# 

* Iu the Bin&kill, Rai KfigSd SMngshf is 

mentioned as the seventy-third King of Khitd, and the first king of theseventh race. 

* This date is most probably reckoned from a»*»0 computation of time used by 
the Chinese, which was explained in the preceding part of the History of KWtS, 
here wanting. 

6 ***# 1 
6 m kfy 
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reign of Din W&ng\ the twentieth king of this dynasty, 
TM ShAn'g h&t Kun* was born. This person is stated to have been 
accounted‘ a prophet by the people of Khitd ; his father’s name was 
Ha«V like Sh&kmtSm, he is said to have been conceived, by light, 
and it is related that his mother bore him in her womb for no less a 
period than eighty years. The people who embraced his doctrines were 
•called Shan Shan 4 . His birth occurred 347^i*tM after Sh&kmtiru. 

In the time of Tin Wang*, the last king of this 

dynasty, the empire is stated to" "TO^bd into various 

principalities, similar to the Multik This com¬ 

monwealth was put an end to by Shan Ish'hkhwfcng*, who seized upon 
the whole kingdom. / 

Our author proceeds to enumerate the dynasties which followed, 
giving a brief account of each. In speaking of the nineteenth 
dynasty, he mentions that Skanidf 7 was deposed by one of his nobles 
named Suhingshang", who was afterwards slain by au army of 
invaders; upon bearing of this circumstance the deposed king 
Shanfdi and his kh&tdn both laughed so immoderately that they 
dropped down dead. 

The empire was now divided into three portions, one of which 
was given to Siihingshang’s son, and the others to kings chosen 
from among the invaders: one of these last Icings eventually pos¬ 
sessed himself of the whole and became sole monarch. 

Our author after this gives a short history of the*various revolu¬ 
tions and dynasties (amounting to little more than a list of names) 
who ruled over MAclun and Klritfi, and its dependencies, down to 
the last dynasty of native kings. In the time of Katnzun*, the 
twentieth king of this dj-nastv, and who ruled over ail Khita and 
Mdchiu, the tribe of Khurjah 10 came down against Khita, and having 
deposed Kamztin, raised Akudni Nujak”, one of their own tribe, to the 
sovereignty, surnaming him T&bruu Kanin 1 *; this Akddai and his 




<e?l.» 


A 


7 <£*XJuA 








a 

* 


10 This tribe is the same as the Nu-ji, as appears from the following 

passage of .Abdallah BaidMwf. 

AT «Xll ^yt XtaM 
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posterity are called AMn Kh&n byike Turks. KatwsnSn was suc¬ 
ceeded by Sh&jtV in M&chfn, for a short period: he .was’the last of 
the native kings of China, and in his reign the army of the Khan 
possessed themselves of Macliin. This Shiiju, according to the 
historical books of Khitfi, was fh e two hundred and sixty*seventh* 
king from Niktf, who was the first*. 

Our author then gives an enumeration of the kings of the 
Khiirjah racej he also States that in ^former times there arose a 
blood-feud between the Altian Khdns and the ancestors of Changk; 
Khan, and that in consequence, the lattei proceeded, in the 607th 
year of the Flight, against Khitd, and conquered Sbfidf Shflshfl 3 , the 
last of the Khurjah kings j in the year of Flight 631, Oktat 
Klifiri pursued his victories, and having takaji Shddf Shush us 
capital, destroyed it: the last monarch of Khita\ perished in the 
conflagration of his own palace, and the whole t^rnpire became 
subject to the authority of the Mongols. \ 

The third portion of the MS. contains the Takrfh al Irjnd wa ul 
Sind; this most important history is perfect with the exception of 
one lacuna. It comprises twenty folia and is illustrated by,,nine 
paintings. 

Our author divides the history of Hind and Sind into two parts, ^ 
the first of which is subdivided into eleven sections or chapters. ‘ 

The first section contains an account of the various divisions of 
time employed by the Hindus, and commences by giving the opinions 
of the inhabitants of Hind, Kashmir, and Khitd, with regard to the 
creation of the world; it proceeds to enumerate and describe the diffe¬ 
rent yugs, (cycles, or periods,) giving the duration of each. Hash id 
ai Din here mentions that he derived his information from an Arabic 
translation of the Hindu work Bdnatajal or Bdtanajal*, by the cele¬ 
brated Abfi Raihdn al Birtini, who was for a considerable period in 

9 There ur© considerable discrepancies between this history and that of tbo 
T&rfkhi Bin&kitf in the number of the kings; in the latter work Shuju is described 
as the 305th king of Khittf. 

* 

* There is some doubt as to the right reading of this word; it occurs three'times, 
thus Jasul^ Jo&iU. Our author says that the word was originally 

; one letter here, it is doubtful which, wants the diacritical points; it is 

by this last name that the book is mentioned in the Tarikhi Bin&MH j but the ortho¬ 
graphy is not fixed the MSS. of that work which I have consulted* 
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Hittd&atdn and received much instruction from the Brahmans 1 . Our 
author gives some further particulars relating to the division of time 
and the age of the world, and then passes on to the next chapter. 

The second section treats of the measurement of the world, its 
form and division into four quarters and seven climates, and gives 
an account of the circumambient' ocean. Our author estimates, the 
superficial extent of the habitable portion of the earth at 80,143,320 
farsakhs, reducing the same, with the curious accuracy of eastern 
writers, into miles, cubits, finger-breadths, and barley-corns } he then 
describes the division into degrees, and gives various other measure¬ 
ments both of land and,4ea. 

The third sectioijL Contains a description of the mountains and 
waters of Hind, gjfid the fourth of the various provinces, cities, 
towns, waters, telands, and people. Both these sections, viz., the 
second and tivird, contain a quantity of curious and valuable geo¬ 
graphical information, and many interesting particulars with respect 
to the iuhiabitants and productions of different countries. 

Section the fifth contains the history of the sultans of Dahli, 
and/their genealogies, giving an account of the origin of the kings of 
IJjmdj an enumeration of the kings who reigned previous to the 
time of Sult&n MahmtVd Ghaznnvi' j and the history of the Ghdrides 
to the time of Ala al Din, who ruled in Bahli at the time when our 
author wrote. 

The sixth section comprises a description of the country of Kash¬ 
mir, its mountains, waters, and cities, with an account of some of 
its kings to the time of Shahah D£v*. 

The five remaining sections of this part contain the history of the 
Br&hmah kings 3 of the countries of Hind during the four cycles or 
Ytigs. 


1 Abfl Raih&n Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al Bfrtinf was a famous astronomer, 
and excelled in the sciences of geometry and judicial astrology: he lived in the 
time of the sult&ns Mahmud and Maaiid of Gliaznm; he was sent into India in 
company with Abd al 2STasr and Abfi al Kliair by Sultfin Mfimun, king of Kh’arizm, 
and remained thero forty years. In the T&rikhi Bindkiti it is stated that ho 
learned the language of the Brahmans and searched their books, one of which, 
described as the most excellent of all, ho translated into the Arabic tongue; this 
book, says Abd Sulavman, was called B&natakal or Bdtanakal, for it is differently 
written in the two MSS. of the British Museum. The MS. of the Translation 


Committee omits the points of one letter as in the MS. of Rashid al D£u, but from 

the position of the points of the 4* seems most likely the word should bo written 
Bhtanakal. I may add that there is a sect of Mindtis founded by the sage Pataujal, 
who wrote the sfttras, known fey his name, and which are probably here alluded to. 


FWt Godwin's Ayeen Akbery, vqp. ii. p. 416, and Ward’s View of the Hindoos, 
vdL iv. p. 169, 1 


» 




\SyL*. 
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The second part of the history is divided into twenty-one 
sections. 

The first section treats of the different prophets of Hind, accord¬ 
ing to the authority of Kamfdshari Al-Bakhshf Al-Kashmiri K Our 
author in. this section speaks of six different prophets, viz., M&hlshur*, 
Wishan Brahmdn 4 , Arahnat 8 , Nashak 6 , and Sh&kmdm 7 , each of 
whom introduced different religions, which were again divided into 
various sects. This section contains a curious account of the faith 
of the Hindus; our author mentions in one place that M&hishtir, 
Wishan, and Brdhman, are three persons but one God, and makes 
use of a comparison which I have seen in illustration of our Holy 
Trinity, that they are thus three and one, like water, snow, and ice 8 . 

Our author gives a full account of the different sects of these 
religions, and a particular description of the three sects of the fol¬ 
lowers of Shijcmtinfi he also speaks of Shakmtinfs book called 
Abdarm \ which he explains as meaning the first and last, or Alpha 
and Omega of books, and gives a synopsis of its contents, with 
which this section concludes. 

The second section contains an account of the birttj^of Sb&kmdm, 
which is here related somewhat differently from the short notice 
previously given in the history of Khitd j his nominal father Is here 
called Shadddan !0 , and is mentioned as king of Kabalawas n , a city 
of Hind ; his mother, Muharmiya, 12 , is however represented as having 
conceived the prophet in her sleep. This section also gives an 
account of his education. 

The third section treats of the signs by which a prophet may be 
known; these are thirty-two in number, all relating to personal for- 


8 The following is the passage alluded to:— 


*1V u* 1*6 'i 
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mation and appearance, and amongst others equally singular, it is 
said, that his hands and feet should be soft and fresh, both in youth 
and old age j that his chest should be broad, like that of a lion, and 
that the line down the centre between the pectoral muscles should 
be extremely slender; that he should possess forty teeth of extreme 
whiteness; that his body should be of the colour of red gold; and 
that his stature must be above the ordinary height ; Sh&kmuni Is 
represented as having possessed all these thirty-two requisite 
qualifications. 

The fourth section relates to the disposition, habits, and conver¬ 
sation of Shdkmtinf, and his various perfections in these respects, and 
concludes with his confinement in a fortress, by order of his father. 

Section the fifth relates how, at the age of twenty-nine years, the 
prophet was released from the fortress by his guardiau angels, and 
how, having proceeded to the river Gang, he remained in religious 
contemplation for the space of six years. 

The sixth section states the conclusion of his retirement, and 
how he thereupon took food and drink, his miracles, and manifesta¬ 
tions of his prophetic mission, and his contests with Iblis. 

The seventh section is entitled “An Account of the Four Cycles, 
according to the words of Shaktndnl and the wise men and Brah¬ 
mans of Hind.” 

A portion of the MS. is here lost, immediately after the com¬ 
mencement of the seventh section. The sense is thus broken, and 
some difficulty arises with regard to the nature of what follows; the 
next pages, however, seem to contain an account of various Budd¬ 
hist books, and the advantages to be derived from their perusal h 

The seventeenth section, which is the next in order, continues 
the history of Sluikmuni, and contains questions which were pro¬ 
posed to him by an angel, and his answers thereto. 

Section the eighteenth relates to Shakrnunfs prediction of an¬ 
other prophet, who was to come after him. 

The nineteeentli section treats of the different degrees of men, 
good and bad, paradise and hell, and certain things commanded and 
forbidden, according to the words of Shakmum. 

The twentieth section contains an account of the religious creeds 
of the various cities of Hind; and the twenty-first and concluding 
section relates the death and last actions of Sh&kmdnf. 

At the end of this section,*which is the last of the history of 
Hind and Sind, there is the date of the exaration of the MS., viz., 
a. h. 714, j. 

1 These hooks are not ioticed in the Tdrikhi Bin&hitf. 
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Haidar Rdzi says that Rashid al Din composed this History of 
India in the 703rd year of the Flight; our MS. was therefore written 
only eleven years subsequent to the composition of the original work. 

The fourth portion of our MS. contains a fragment of the History 
of the Bani Isr6.il; it comprises nineteen folia, and is illustrated by 
nine paintings. I have only examined this part of the work cur¬ 
sorily, as it does not seem to contain any new matter, but merely 
gives the history ‘of the Israelites according to the Muhammadan 
traditions, as we find it in Tabari. 

After the preface, Rashid al Din commences with an account of 
the creation of the world, and the history of Adam and his descend* 
ants to the time of Ntih; he then gives an account of the deluge, 
and proceeds successively with the histories of Ibrahim, Ish&k, 
.Yakub, Ytisuf, Mdsa, Yoshua, Sham wail. Taint, Dadd, and Sulai- 
mdn. Our author after this treats of the kings of the Bani Isrful, 
who reigned after Sulaitai6.n, gives the histories of the prophets 
Ivhidhr Alisa and Ydnas, of King Bokht Nasr and Danydl, and the 
story of H6mam and Mordakhui, This history of the Bani Israjl 
is imperfect at the end. 

Such are the contents of this interesting volume. When I first 
examined it a difficulty occurred to me in consequence of its being 
written in the Arabic language; whereas all the authors whom I had 
consulted on the subject, expressly state that this history was com¬ 
posed in Persian. At this period M. Quatremfcre’s work came under 
my notice, and at once set all my doubts at rest with regard to the 
authenticity of the work. In the notice of Rashid al Din's works, 
already alluded to as quoted by M. Quatremhre in his preface, we 
find a description of the precautions taken by our author in order to 
prevent his works from being lost. After having stated that heliad 
formed the design of collecting his works together, and forming 
them into one large volume, he proceeds to say that, in order that 
they might be of equal utility to those who spoke Persian or Arabic, 
he translated into the latter tongue all those works that he had 
written in Persian, and had one copy transcribed expressly to form 
part of the large volume, besides many others which were destined 
some to be bound together and others to be kept separate; he in 
like manner caused all his Arabic works to be translated into Per¬ 
sian, and entitled the whole collection Majmu bijdmi alias dm/ al 
Ras/tidi', i. <?. The Complete Collection of all the Works of Rashid al 
Din, 

1 cAyUaXM 
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Our author, in the notice, then gives a general catalogue of all 
hill works. 

Rashid al Din having caused several copies of his writings, and 
the large volume before alluded to, to be transcribed! deposited all 
the MSS. in the mosque of the Haba Rash idi, so that they might be 
accessible to every one who was desirous of making copies of his works. 

Resides this, we learn from this notice, that he ordered that the 
administrator of the revenues of the Raba Rashid! should employ a 
certain part thereof in causing two complete transcripts of all his 
Works to be made annually, the one in the Arabic and the other in 
the Persian language, making an exception, however, in favour of the 
Jdmi al Tawdrikh, the number of copies of that history being left to 
the discretion of the administrator, and the demand there might 
happen to be for the work. 

All these transcripts were written on large Baghddd paper, in a 
clear and legible hand! besides this, each copy was carefully col¬ 
lated with the standard examples deposited in the Raba Rashid!, so 
that there might be no faults in the orthography, and that each one 
might agree perfectly with its original. 

After this follow directions as to the binding of the copies, the 
salaries of the calligraphists employed in transcribing, and an enu¬ 
meration of the ceremonies and observances to be attended to in the 
writing and presentation of each individual MS. Amongst these ob¬ 
servances our author orders that when the copies were completed, 
the inspector appointed should forward them to some of the cities 
under the domination of the Mussulmdns : one copy in the Arabic 
language to the cities of Arabia, and one in Persian to those of Per¬ 
sia, commencing with the most considerable cities, and proceeding in 
gradation with those of less importance. He further directs that 
the Copies so forwarded should be deposited in some college, under 
Hie care of a professor well versed in science, who should he chosen 
by the K&dhfs and most learned persons of the city j and that any 
person being desirous of reading or transcribing the MSS. should be 
allowed the amplest facilities for so doing. 

Our MS. then contains portions of the second volume of the Jdmi 
al Tawdrikh, and, as is ascertained from the date, was written only four 
years after the completion of the work. From the notice above quoted 
we may with certainty conclude that it is one of the very MSS. therein 
described. Written on the large Baghdad paper, translated from the 
original Persian into Arabic, either by the author himself \ or under his 
immediate inspection, and collated qtiih the original copy of the history , 
deposited by his orders in the mosque of the Baba Rashidi. 
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The possession of the lost volumes of the Jami al Tawdrikh has 
been for more thaii a century a great desideratum in oriental litera¬ 
ture $ and when I look at this MS., which has been copied under the 
author’s owki eyes, I cannot forbear congratulating myself on being 
the first to discover and bring before the notiee of the literary World 
this inestimable monument of antiquity, which may almost with 
certainty be pronounced to be unique; its mutilated condition must 
be a source of regret to all who take an interest in these matters, but 
still there is much left, and I do not think that I am too sanguine in the 
expectation that, by its means, some additional light will be thrown 
on the ancient history and religions of India. 

I must now conclude; I do not despair of having my proposals 
to M. Quatremfere acceded toby the French Government,but should 
I be disappointed I venture to hope that at some future period, if the 
more serious labours of my profession allow of it, I may find time 
to edite at least the text of these fragments myself. Believe me, my 
dear sir, most sincerely yours, 

William H. Morley. 

May 13*/*, 1839, 

10, Seric* street, Lincolns Inn. 

P.S. There is a portion of the Tdnkh Al Hind wa al Sind con¬ 
tained in a M S. presented to the Society by the late Colonel Fratieklim 
It is in the Arabic language, and.is accompanied by an interlinear 
translation and occasional notes in Persian. It commences with the 
eleventh section of the History of Hind, and continues it to the end 
of the account of Sh&ktmim. From a note in Persian at the end of 
the MS., we learn that this translation was made by Abd al Kddir of 
Divi, in Laklinau, in the month of May, and the year of our Lord 
1823, by order of Colonel Francklin. This MS. is not, however, of 
any use in collating the text, as it was copied from the larger one 
above described j this is proved by the transcriber’s having left a 
blank at the place where the lacuna occurs in the large MS., and 
noticing in the margin that a leaf is here wanting in his original. 

When I catalogued this MS. I wrote to Colonel Francklin, in the 
expectation that he would be able to give me some information on the 
subject, but in his reply he said that he had “ forgotten all about it 
except having written to Abd al K&dir many years since on the sub¬ 
ject of his translation of Sh&kmdm.” 
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Postciupt by Mn. Mobley. 

' Within the last few days, after the completion of the preceding 
pages, another portion of the second volume of the Jdmi al TatedrUch 
has, by an almost incredible chance, come to light; and what ren¬ 
ders the fact still more wonderful, this other portion, which was 
procured in India by the late Colonel Baillie, is a part of the iden¬ 
tical volume that forms the subject of my remarks. When I first 
heard of the circumstance I was sanguine in nij' expectations that 
we should be able to perfect the second volume, or at least supply 
the deficiency in that which I consider to be the most important 
part of it, viz,, the History of Hind and Sind , but unfortunately this 
is not the case, our MS. containing, as we have seen, (with the ex¬ 
ception of the first few leaves of Muhammadan history,) portions of 
the second section of the first part of the second division of the 
second volume, whilst that of Colonel Baillie, as I believe, comprises 
the greater portion of the first section of the same part. The history 
of .Muhammad in Colonel Baillie’s MS. may be, perhaps, perfected 
from that of the Society j but further than this the two MSS. do not 
assist each other. Professor Forbes, who was fortunate enough to 
find this precious volume, has given an account of its contents, and 
the circumstances which led to its discovery, in a paper which 
follows. 

W. H. M. 

Sept. 20th, l$39. 


Erratum.—I have carelessly suffered a serious error to escape me in iho 
preceding pages. The passage given |a Koto 8, at the foot of page 27, was hastily 
transcribed from the Persian MS.; ft !|e sentence as it stands is incomplete; and, 
as is obvious, will not bear the meaniiig imputed to it in the text. 
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Letter of Professor Forres* 

Read 2nd Nov., 1839. 

Sir, 

Mr. W. Morley has kindly presented to me a copy erf 
his interesting letter addressed to Major-General Briggs, respecting 
the portion of the Jdmi al Tawdrtkh, now in the Society’s library.. 
About the time when Mr. Morley’s communication was passing 
through the press, I accidentally fell in with a much larger portion 
of the Jdmi al Tatvdr/kh, comprising one half the original volume, 
of which the Society's fragment forms about one-fifth. The two frag¬ 
ments have been clearly proved (as you will perceive hereafter) to be 
parts of the same grand original: and it is curious enough that after 
many years, perhaps centuries, of separation, they should have at 
last met in a portion of the earth so remote from their native city. 

That portion of the Jdmi al Tmodrikh which forms the subject of 
the present hasty and imperfect communication, belonged to the late 
Colonel John Baillie, a distinguished number of the Asiatic Society. 
Shortly after the death of that eminent Orientalist, his house in town 
was let, and his books and manuscripts were temporarily removed to 
1 he house of a friend in Soho Square, previous to their being conveyed 
to the family estate in Inverness-shire l . They have remained however 
undisturbed in Soho Square ever since. A few weeks ago I happened 
to have a pupil who lived in the same house, and from his descrip¬ 
tion of some of the MSS. I felt and expressed my wishes to see thepa, 
in which request I was most readily indulged. 

The first, indeed I may say the only, work that caught my at¬ 
tention was a large Arabic manuscript of a historical nature, written 
in a beautiful and very old Naskhi hand, with many pictures very 
creditably executed, all things considered. On the back of this rare 
volume is written in a distinct Persian hand “ T&rikh i Tabari,” and 
as if this were not sufficient, there is a note written in Persian, on a 
blank page, folio 154, of which the following is a literal translation. 
“ The name of this book is The Tdrikh i Tabari , (the History or Chro¬ 
nicle of Tabari,) the author’s autograph. The whole number of leaves 
when complete, amounted to 303 j now however, some one has stolen 
and carried off one half of it, or about 150 leaves. It was written 
by the author’s own hand,in the year of the Hegira 706 (a.d. 1306-7)." 

1 Colonel BailUo’s Books and Manuscripts are entailed property. 

VOL. VI. D 
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The information intended to be conveyed in this note, is, unfor¬ 
tunately, rendered very suspicious, by the date given in the con¬ 
clusion; as Tabari bad flourished some 450 lunar years earlier. On 
examining the work itself, I found that the Muhammedan history 
came down to the last of the Khalifas of Bagdad; hence it could not 
be the original Tabari. As D’Herbelot, however, has mentioned two 
writers who have continued the history of Tabari down to their own 
times, I thought this might possibly be one of them, and in order to 
verify the circumstance, I took the Persian version with me next day 
to compare them; but after making the most liberal allowance for 
the freedom generally used by Oriental translators, I found that 
the two could never have been intended for the same work. Z 

Resolved, if possible, to arrive at some satisfactory conclusion 
respecting the MS., I requested a very intelligent native 1 of India 
to accompany me to see it. The moment this gentleman looked at 
it, he told me that whether it was Tabari or not., he had seen the 
identical book some months back in a house where he visited. On 
further inquiry, I learned that the book to which he alluded, 
belonged to the Asiatic Society. Next day I examined the Society’s 
MS. and found, as I had concluded, that it forms part of the half 
that is missing in Colonel Baillie’s MS. In proof of this, I may 
mention that the ink and the handwriting are the same in both. 
The length and breadth and number of lines in each page are the 
same, and the paintings are in the same style in both. The work 
had been numbered originally by leaves or folia, as is usual in 
Oriental MS. ; these numbers still remain on the second page of 
each leaf, and every leaf of the Society’s fragment is missing in. 
Colonel Baillie’s work. There is no question then, that as S&di 
bath it, “ they are limbs of one another,” for assuredly they origi¬ 
nally consisted of but one work. 

Colonel Baillie’s MS. contains at present 151 folia or leaves, 
being as nearly as possible one half the original number, as stated in 
the Persian note. The last leaf is numbered 218, so that sixty-seven 
leaves are wanting to complete the work from the beginning to the 
last leaf now remaining. Of these, there are seven leaves in the 
Society's fragment on the history of Muhammad. They are num¬ 
bered (in their order) 57, 58, 63, 64, 66, 70, and 74, all of which 
are, of course, missing in Colonel Baillie’s MS. If these seven leaves 
were restored fo their places in Cplonel B.’s MS. and the remainder of 
the Society’s fragment subjoined, they would altogether form a 
volume of 210 folia, there being still a deficiency of ninety-three 

.Vififc Atari. Ail, Yskfllhan tbs Mahfcr&j of Sabirs. 
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leaves. This goes on the supposition that the number originally 
consisted of 303 leaves, as stated in the Persian note. 

The contents of Colonel Baillie’s MS. may* he conveniently 
classed under three distinct heads. 

1st. From the commencement to folio 41. 

This 'portion of the work is perfect, with the exception of the 
first and second leaves; but the loss of these is greatly to he la¬ 
mented, as they may have contained a general account of the whole 
volume, and an outline of its contents. This part is occupied with 
the history of Persia and Arabia from the earliest times down to the 
birth of Muhammad. At the same time the author has inserted, 
apparently in chronological order, copious accounts of the patriarchs 
and prophets of the Old Testament ; also, of Alexander the Great 
and his successors. 

2nd. From folio 41 to folio 154. 

This portion commences with the genealogy and birth of Mu- 
hammed. It then .gives a minute account of his life, and the history 
of his successors down to the capture of Bagdad by Hulakti Kh6n» 
a. h. 654— a. d. 1256. This part of the work is strictly confined to 
the history of Muhammad and the Khalifas, the events of each year 
being detailed separately, with the date prefixed. In this division 
there are missing altogether forty-six leaves; but by replacing the 
seven leaves already mentioned as contained in the Society’s MS., the 
lacuna will be reduced to thirty-nine, the greater part of which 
occurs between folios 70 and 107 inclusive, which treats of the his¬ 
tory of the early Khulifas. From folio 107 to 154 there is no hiatus. 

3rd. From folio 154 to 217. 

The third part treats of the history of Persia under the Ghaxnavi, 
the Saljdki, and the Atabeg dynasties. Like the first, it is of a 
somewhat miscellaneous character: the history of Persia is its lead¬ 
ing feature. At the same time the author notices, in chronological 
order, such illustrious personages and remarkable events as came 
within his knowledge among other nations, particularly among the 
Christians. In this portion there are nineteen leaves missing, and 
these being towards the end, I cannot say how far the history 
extends—probably to the author’s own times. 

Folios 217 and 218, (the last In the volume,) are occupied with 
the history of the kings of ICh’&rizm. How much Of the original 
volume this subject occupied is uncertain. From 219 to 248 inclu¬ 
sive, there is a breach which, for the present, we cannot repair. At 
folio 249 the Society's MS, commences the history of Khata, and 

d 2 
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proceeds uninterruptedly to folio 300, if we could put faith in num¬ 
bers, of which more hereafter. 

■*.; Supposing then the two MS. were re-united, there would still be 


at least the following deficiency:— FoL 

In Part 1st, containing the preface, &c. - - - 2 

In-2nd, Muhammad and the early Khalifas, - - 39 

In —— 3rd, the latter history of Persia, &c. - - 19 

Between fol. 219 and 248 inclusive, (subject uncertain) - 30 

Folia 301, 302, and 303, at the end - 3 

Total - - 93 


I have reason to suspect, however, that the volume consisted 
originally of more than 303 leaves. In the Society’s MS. there is 
a lacuna of some leaves in the life of Shakrnuni, while the numbers 
of the folia proceed without any interruption. This can be accounted 
for on the supposition that the folia were numbered some time after 
the work was written, but previous to its present dismemberment; 
and it will be perceived that the ink used in the numbers differs 
considerably from that of the text. The person who wrote the num¬ 
bers may have known as little about the nature and contents of the 
work as the writer of the Persian note, who called it The History 
of Tabari} and hence, I should think, arose the mistake. 

I have no means of ascertaining in what part of India Colonel 
Baillie procured his MS., but I should say, most probably at 
Bakhnau, where he was long resident. That the Society’s fragment 
came from that quarter, within the last fifteen or sixteen years, can 
be easily proved. There is a duplicate of the life of Shakmum in 
the Society’s library, transcribed at Devi, a village or district of 
Lakhnau, in May, 1823 \ That this was done from the Society’s 
original is all but certain, for the same hiatus occurs in the copy aB 
in the original. The transcriber there mentions, in a note, that 
“ there is one leaf missing (in the original) j” but I am afraid, if we 
judge from circumstances, that ten leaves would have been nearer the 
mark. In the life of Shakmuni there are twenty-one sections, of 
which about ten are lost (from the seventh to the seventeenth)* 
Each section before and after the lost part occupies at an average a 
single leaf. I cannot believe, then, that the ten lost sections could 
have been comprised in one leaf,.particularly as what remains of the 
seventeenth section alone occupies a leaf and half a page. It is not 
unlikely, then, that there may |be other lacunas which may have 

1 Vide Mr. Moray's Note, page 23. 
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escaped the notice of the person who numbered the leaves—a point 
which can be ascertained only by a careful perusal of the work itself. 

Should this brief account be deemed worthy of insertion in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, (perhaps, in company with Mr. Mor- 
ley’s more ample communication,) it may prove the means of exciting 
our numerous Orientalists in India to make inquiries for the remain¬ 
ing fragments of this rare volume. 

There is every reason to suppose that both the portions of the 
work now in London, came from Lakhnau; and in that quarter it 
is probable the rest may yet be recovered. Mr. Morley has given 
an accurate fac-simile of a portion of folio 74, and I may add, that 
where no breaks occur, eatd .tins thirty-five of such lines. 

Finally, such numbers as - \i to be missing, will, most 

probably, have remained on ; ^ of the lost fragments, which 

may-thus be easily identified. 

Nearly two years ago I had the honour of requesting the attention 
of the Society to some rare Oriental works mentioned in a Persian 
catalogue of the library of Farzdda Kull, or some such name. In the 
historical department of that catalogue, one of the first books entered 
is, “ The Chronicle of Tabari , the author’s autograph, in the Arabic 
language, with seventy pictures of Saints, his Eminence the Prophet, 
and sundry kings, very rare.” Now I strongly suspect that the 
work here described, is none other than Colonel Bailiie’s MS. of the 
Jdmi al Tawdrikh. The number of pictures in Col. Bailiie’s half, is 
really seventy , and among these is a portraiture of Muhammad. The 
writer of the catalogue received the work as he found it marked on 
the back, and in the Persian note, folio 154, without troubling his 
head about its contents. What renders this supposition atilt more 
probable is, that the Jdmi al Tawdrikh is not mentioned in the 
catalogue as one of Farzada Kuli’s books. Upon the whole then, 
there is good reason to infer that Colonel BailHe's MS, some forty 
years back, was one of the many rare works described in the cata¬ 
logue of Farz&da Kuli’s library * and if that treasure be not ere now 
dispersed, I should suggest that search should be made for it in. the 
kingdom of Oude. 

Before I conclude these hasty remarks, I cannot help observing 
that the Jdmi al Tawdrikh does not seem so very scarce a book 
among eastern writers 1 , as M. de Quatrfemere would lead us to sup* 

1 It has been suggested to me, that the Jdmi al Tawdrikh, alluded to by Mirk- 
bond, &<L, refers only to the Tarikh i Oh&a&ni, or first volume, but not to the 
last three*. 1 must say, however, that I cannot perceive why these writers should 
have so misapplied the term Collection of Histories , to the history of a particular 
nation, whi ch , besides, had a separate title of its own. I may further mention that, 
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poise. It is inferred, for instance, that Mirkhond and Khondermr 
were either ignorant of its existence, or borrowed from it without 
acknowledgment. Now the fact is, that Mirkhond, in the preface 
to the Rosat-al-saffa, mentions this very work as one of the sources 
to which he was indebted for his materials. His words arc*, “ Khaja 
Rashid tabib, s&hib-i Jami, that is, Khaja Rashid, the physician, 
author of the Jdmi i.e. The Collection, or Universal History. Of 
Khondemir, I do not happen to possess a copy, but at all events, 
there can be no reason to suppose that he was ignorant of the Jami , 
as he must have read the works of his immediate predecessor, 
Mirkhond. It would be endless as well as useless to mention other 
writers who allude to the Jdu 1 ,T, '" w ' i} ch. In the introduction to 
the fourth volume of the Kh>- , the author expresses his 

obligations to the Jdmi al T I' Kh aja Rashid, the wazir. 

Even the very thieves who stole iiie Society’s fragment out of the 
volume now in possession of Colonel Baillie’s successor, seemed 
to have very well known what they were about, for the fragment is 
marked, “ az Jdmi al Tatvdrtkh,” i.e. out of the Collection of Histories. 

In the Society’s MS., No. 14, already alluded to as being a dupli¬ 
cate of the old fragment of the life of Shakmuni, there is prefixed 
(in Persian) an account of the author and his works, of which, as it 
is not long, a translation is here subjoined, “ It is well known that 
the Jdmi al Tawdrikh , compiled by Kh’fija Rashid al-din, contains a 
history of the whole world, both as regards the lives of the prophets, 
and the manners and conduct of the kings of every region. In the 
same work the writer hath also given a sketch of the history of 
India; for he had learned something of the tenets of the sages of 
that country from (competent) people, and part (of his information) 
he had from the book of Abul rilmn liiruui, who, having frequently 
travelled to India in the service of Sultan Mahnuid, the eon of Sa- 
baktagfn, had held intercourse with the sages of that country. After 
he had mad© thorough proficiency in the sciences of the Indian phi¬ 
losophers, he translated, from the Indian language into the Arabic 
tongue, the book of Patankal, or Patanjal, which is a collection of 
all the sciences, and one of the most valuable works of the sages of 
Hind, (like the fv ttub t Shetffu,, by Shaikh al*rasi,) It contains an 
account of all their various sects, and the history of their ancient 

in a MS. in my possession, entitled Majma al Gharkib, the J6mi al Taw&rikh is 
quoted on a matter at chronology which §b assuredly from the latter volumes, stating 
that, <( from the fall of Adam to the M§th of Muhammad there had elapsed 0102 
years, six months, and tea days 1” | 
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* 

kings* alio the life of Shakmuni, who, according to their opinion, 
and the testimony of Kamaksfaari al Bakhshi al Kashmiri, is the 
guiding prophet of the people of Hind and Khatd. To this walk 
he gave the name of Patanjal, a copy of which he carried away with 
him, 

“ Since the history and actions of Shakmuni, who was once the 
prophet of the people of India, have, through the lapse of time, sunk 
into oblivion, I, the meanest of God's servants, Abd ul Kddir, resi¬ 
dent of Devi, of Lakhnau, have transcribed the following account of 
him from the Jdmi al Tawdrikh, And, at the request of the high 
in dignity and rank. Major Herbert, I have made a translation of it 
into easy Persian. In certain parts the original was defective and 
obliterated; these defects, with their proposed corrections, I have 
marked on the margin. Deo soli scientia.” 

I have nothing further to add respecting this rare and ancient 
work, except to express my regret that it has not been deposited in 
the Society’s library, where it might be accessible to Oriental scholars. 
There rnay be other valuable MSS. in Colonel Baillie's collection, 
which I have not had time to examine j and I shall only mention 
here, a very fine copy of the Mahdhhdrata . It is beautifuHy 
written on one roll of fine paper, laid on cotton or silk, and abounds 
with well-executed paintings, representing most of the complicated 
events described in Hindu mythology. I believe it contains the 
whole work, as the writing is extremely small, though very distinct* 
The roll is about 220 feet long, and I should say from four to five 
inches wide within the margin, which is ornamented and illumined 
throughout. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

D, Founts. 

8, Alfred-street, Bedford square, 

2m October , 1839. 


P.S. In the preceding letter I have alluded to a Persian MS. in 
the Society’s possession, entitled a Catalogue of the Library of Fat- 
zdda Kuti. This work is frequently quoted by my friend M. Q&xcin 
de Tassy, in his Histoire de la LUterature Bindoui at Hindoustimi, lately 
published; for which reason I beg leave to subjoin the following 
extract from ah account of it, which was read at .one of the meetings 

of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1838. 

“ The accompanying MS, is a catalogue of books m the Arabic* 
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Persian, and Hindu languages, amounting, on a rough estimate, to 
upwards of 2000 volumes. It is fairly written and well arranged, 
the works being classed under the different subjects of which they 
treat, as may be seen by referring to the second blank leaf at the 
beginning, where I have given an abstract of the contents. 

** Of the works here mentioned, many, I believe, are unknown, 
even by name, in this country $ but there is one in particular which 
merits attention, as it has been long given up for lost by the Orien¬ 
talists of Europe. I allude to the original Arabic text of the Chro¬ 
nicles of Tabari, -which is here described (p. 10) as follows:—‘The 
Chronicles of Tabari— the. Author s Autograph , with seventy portraits 
of prophets, his Eminence the Apostle, and various princes, in the 
Arabic Language— RARE.’ 

“ Here then it is evident that the original of Tabari existed (in all 
probability) in India within the last forty or fifty years. Unfortu ¬ 
nately there is no date, nor name of person or place mentioned in 
the book, from which we could discover of whose library it is the 
catalogue. The last words are the writer’s name, Ddvar Bakhsh , a 
piece of information of no great consequence. On the first blank 
leaf some one has written, barbarously enough, in Roman charac¬ 
ters \ what I believe is intended for Persian, and apparently signifies 
* A Catalogue of the Library of Fcrzada Kolc; but even this affords 
us very little enlightenment. I am led, however, to infer from cir¬ 
cumstances-—in the first place, that the book has been written 
within the last forty or fifty years; this is evident from its mention¬ 
ing (p. 90) the X)hvdn of Sauda, a Hindustani poet, who died only a 
few years before the commencement of the present century. Se¬ 
condly, it is a catalogue of the library of some prince, as may indeed 
be ipferred from its extent, but still more from an expression that 
occurs in. page 95, viz., ‘ A list of the books remaining in the old 
chest belonging to his August and Sublime Highness.’ Thirdly and 
lastly, there is every reason to infer, that the prince alluded to was 
Indian, from the number of Hindi books mentioned in the catalogue, 
and in the list referring to the old chest aforesaid, 
i “ If the above inferences may-be relied on, we have reason to hope 
that the original and genuine text of Tabari, the Livy of Arabia, may 
yet be recovered. It would seem that an ancient manuscript of it 
did lately exist in India, and is, in all probability, there still. As to 
its being the autograph of the author, I believe we are to take that 
expression ' cum grano salis’ as We do the originals of Corregio and 
Rubens, &c., so very plentiful afno°g picture dealers and amateur^. 

1 It runs tlius ,—Ferisht Kbootab Khanna Ferxada Kole. 
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But whether the MS. here alluded to, be, or be not, the authors 
own copy is a question of minor importance. The main object is 
to rescue it, ere it be too late, from that state of obscurity in which it 
at present lies, and to that end I have been induced to lay this brief 
and imperfect notice of4t before the members of the Asiatic Society. 
It is probable that some individual out of that learned body may be 
able to trace the history of the MS. catalogue here presented. The 
booksellers from whom I had it, could tell me nothing as to whence 
it eame, or whose it had been. 

" It would be tedious to notice many of the rare works mentioned 
in the catalogue j there are a few, however, which I cannot pass over. 
In page 11, we have f The Mustafa N&ma, in the metre of the Shah- 
‘nfona, containing the history of Persia (or rather of Islamism) from 
Muhammad to Talitnasp of the Sufi family, amounting to 104,000 
couplets, beautifully written, and ornamented with gold dust.’ 
Such is the literal translation of the description given of this stu¬ 
pendous work, which is very, nearly twice the size of the Shahnama, 
and embraces a period of about a thousand years. 

* ( Further on, among the works on Philosophy, Logic, and Rhetoric, 
are mentioned several pieces translated from Aristotle, Plato, and 
other wise men of Greece, all of which are highly interesting. There 
is also a Persian translation of the Mak&mut of Hariri, which would 
be invaluable in explaining many passages of that learned, but, to us, 
.obscure writer.” 

To the above remarks, written nearly two years ago, I must now add 
my altered belief that the Tarikh i Tabari, mentioned in the catalogue, 
is nothing else^han Colonel Baillie’s MS. of the Jami ul Tawdrikh. 
This I infer from the identity of the description given of both, and, 
above all, from the number of pictures agreeing in both. The 
doubts which I might feel as to the genuineness of Tabari‘s autograph, 
do not apply to the Jdmi al Tawdrikh. Tabari lived a thousand 
years ago $ and Rashid al Din finished his history only as far back 
as a little more than half that period. That the Jdmi al Tawdrikh is 
really and truly what it purports to be, viz, the author’s own copy, 
his own inspection, I have not the least reason to 
seen manuscripts of an older date in as good a state 
of 4^M«erif!«taon. Should any of your readers feel sceptical on this 
point, thejte may easily satisfy themselves by carefully examining 
the handwriting and paper, add comparing the same with others 
of the corresponding era. 
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Art. III.— Vocabulary of the Maldivian Language , compiled by 
Lieut. W. Christopher, l.N. Communicated to the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society , by John Wilson, D.D. 

Note uy Dr. Wilson. 

This vocabulary was compiled by Mr. Christopher during bis 
residence on the Maidive Islands. I have prefixed to it au extract 
from a communication referring to it, with which I was favoured at 
the time that; it was forwarded to me, and which will sufficiently 
explain several circumstances connected with its preparation. 

There can be little doubt entertained, after the inspection of the 
vocabulary, of the Judian or Cingalese origin of the great body of 
the inhabitants of the Maldives. It is a curious fact, first pointed 
out to me by two natives of IHmudn, that the alphabet now in use 
in the Maldives, is derived principally from the Arabic numerals. 

J. W. 


It is needless to speak of the difficulties of acquiring a language 
without any guide or assistance ; all languages have presented much 
the same obstacles to the first students ; I hope the knowledge I 
have acquired will be sufficient to ensure a correct beginning, and 
future progress, according to the old adage, will then be easy. 

The construction of the Maldivian is evidently akin to that of the 
languages of the East (India,) so that no possibility of a doubt 
remains (if speech is a just criterion) as to their derivation from some 
eastern people. 

The accompanying vocabulary contains the words which I have 
selected from notes, sentences, and translations, obtained through 
the medium of native Maldivians, and I think they may be fully 
relied on for accuracy. The orthography is the only questionable 
part, as few natives adopt the same mode of spelling words that are 
not in common, every day, use. They possess no grammar of their 
language amongst them, at least my inquiries uniformly met with a 
negative, although many have at very correct idea of the advantage 
of a standard book to teach ffom, or that might be referred to in 
difficulties. 

In rendering the sounds of the Maidive letters, I have followed 
the system generally styled the classical, in distinction from 
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Gilchrist’s Anglo-Roman method, avoiding, whenever practicable, 
diacritical marks, being fully confident that no one will pronounce a 
native dialect without persevering endeavours to imitate native 
speakers. 

It is estimated that there are full twenty thousand persons on 
th ose islands at present, but their numbers are evidently diminishing 
rapidly, although very few, if any, of the people are known to reside 
permanently in a foreign land. So averse are the island authorities 
to anything like emigration, that a laudable attempt to translate the 
New Testament, by means of a Hindustani Munshi, failed at Bengal, 
the man who was engaged having been recalled by the Sultan of 
Mhli, before the Gospel of Matthew was gone through. I have seen 
and conversed with the Maldivian above referred to (he is now venera¬ 
bly gray), and he spoke of his engagement under the Rev. Mr. Brown,, 
with readiness and evident self-gratulation. This translation (so far 
as it goes) is, I believe, in the hands of the Serainpore Missionaries. 

The Alphabet consists of eighteen letters, consonants, the vowels 
being expressed by-signs, placed over or under the letters, as here¬ 
after to be mentioned. The language is written from the right hand 
to the left*. None of the letters are joined in writing, but it is 
customary to intermix sentences, salutations, &c., in the Arabic 
character, which might, at first, mislead a person. 

1 In tho remarks upon an incomplete alphabet, given in the Journal of tiio 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. V, p. 794, it is incorrectly stated that the Maldives 
write from left to right. The Royal Asiatic Society’s Library "possesses spine 
Mai dive MSS. in all of which the characters are written, as mentioned in tlie text, 
from right to left.—Ei>. 
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A ncUm't 
i'uitn. 

Mullein 
I'll L Ml . 

Nairn!. 

Value. 

REMARKS. 

- 'W) 

* 

J 

havieiii-.. 

ll 

The ordinary aspirate. 

£ 

y 

rhavieni.. 

rli 

Like lih in Rhine . With the sokun (°), it 
takes tlie sound of the following conso¬ 
nant. When final, it is silent. Its 
ancient sound was shri. 


f 

navicui... 

n 

As in English. When final, sometimes 
like ng. 

o 

y 

ravit'ni •. • 

r 

As in English. 

Z, 

<u> 

baricni.. 

b 

As in English, All vowels except r>, coming 
before h, take the sound of nu (?) 

c_^ 

> 

/avieni... 

l 

i 

L with the tongue reverting to the palate. 

>22> 

y | 

kavioni.. 

i 

k 

Asia English. 

•cH> 

i 

r> 

avieni.... 

a ; 

! 

Takes the sound of the vowel joined to it. 
With the sokun it is sounded like g . 



w-avieni.. 

w 

i 

| 

Like the English w or v. 

<ap 

> 

mavieni.. 

1 

m ; 

As in English. 

e- 


favieni... 

i 

f 

Like the English f; but sometimes inter¬ 
changed with the aspirate A. 



davieni... 

a 

The dental d, m in dew. 

v3 

■ y* 

tavieni... 

t 

The dental t. Tho sokun gives this letter 
the short sound of f. 

i' 

9 

s 

Jfitnu. 

gavieni... 

l 

% 

As in English; sometimes it is liquid, as 
in million. 

As in guard. It is always hard. 


V 

navieni... 

n 

As in English. Sometimes it is liquid, as 
in minim. 


r-' 

savieni 

s 

As in English ; never like x. 


<L- 

ctovieni... 

d ' 

With the tonguo reverted to the palate; 
like the Sanskrit cerebral d, 
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In addition to the former, some few letters have been adopted from 
other alphabets, classed as follows: — 

PERSIAN. ARABIC. 



. ch, in church. 






p ? in prop* 


& 

e 


z, as in zone. 

y, as injpear. 
j, as in joy. 



t, reverting the tongue on 
the palate, like the Sans¬ 
krit cerebral t. 



gh, a guttural g. 

a sound between the den¬ 
tals t and d. 


Some of the above are not in ordinary use, while others are con¬ 
tinually occurring. 

The vowel-ma*ks are as follows, and require particular attention, as 
they usually govern the pronunciation of the words; they are called 
fili, by the natives:— 

a (') is called aba fili; it is placed over the consonant, and is sounded like u 
in mud. 


a (") is called fili, La placed over the consonant, and is sounded as a in 
father. 

e ( ) called ebe fili, is placed over the consonant, and sounded like e in men, 

e C'y called fili, placed over the consonant, is sounded as in there. 

i (/) called ibi fili, is placed under the consonant, and pronounced as in pin, 

» (/ /) called xbf fili, is placed under the consonant, and is pronounced as ee in seen. 

o ( ,r ) called oho fili, is placed over a consonant, and sounded as in dote, never 
like o in hot. 

6 (p) called <Sbd fili, has the same sound lengthened. 

u (’) called ubu fili, is placed over the letter, and pronounced like m In foot 
never like u in mud. 

« ( ’) called 6bu fit!, is placed over the letter, and is sounded as in lute. 


A final consonant following a long vowel is scarcely' heard, merely adding its 
softening influence to tho preceding vowel. There are only six consonants that can 
take the sokun over them, and consequently these only can terminate a syllable; 
they are % n, », rh, s, and t, and in this case, with the exception of s, their sounds 
receive some modification: a becomes g\ n and n sometimes take the sound of ng « 
t is sounded like a very short i ; and rh merely takes the sound of tho following 
consonant, giving an emphasis to the syllable it terminates * but when rh terminates 
the word, it is silent, and appears wholly unnecessary, except for the division It 
causes, hut the natives cannot Understand writing without It. 

The ancient character la called evtfia, and the modern gabuli tina. 
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la the following vocabulary, the words are transcribed from the 
original characters into the corresponding Roman letters given in 
the alphabet. The final a when It takes the sound of g, is represented 
by an italic g j the final t, which takes the .sound of a very short i, 
is written 1. The final rh which is silent, is represented by an 
apostrophe, as in the word mult, all , in the original characters mulirh. 
When the rh takes the sound of the following letter, the two letters 
are separated by a stroke placed at the foot, as in the word 
maibafjfakiyang, to abuse, in the original maibarhfakfyang. Where 
the rh takes another sound, the original characters are transcribed 
in brackets, as under the word Brass. 


VOCABULARY OF MALDIVIAN WORDS, 

ALPHABETICALLY ARRAHOED. 


Abject 
Above 
A baeess 
To Abuse 
Account 
Aclie 
Acidity 

To Add, reckon 
Adze 
Aft 

Afterwards 
Again 
Age 

Aged * 

Air 
All 

All, complete, without division 
Almond - * 

Aloud, or strongly « j 
Also, likewise even * 

Always - . , - | 

Amber - * • | • 


/oifu. 

- jnaeha#. 
mo/ohi. 

- xnalbaf/akiyang. 
o/ung. 

- rilie 
hui. 

- eg,kurang £erhkurang]. 
oda. 

- furagas. 
fahung. 

- adi. 
umuru. 

- muskufiwe. 
w&e. 

• huriha,, 
muli\ 

* gobu, midili. 
harako. 

- wes. 

tfibadu, hauhindui of abadu 

e « om& > w4waharu, ^b H, 
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Ambergris 

m 


m 


goma. 

Amulet 

m 

- 


•« 

fandita, tawldu. 

Amusement 

m 


m 


samdsa. 

Anchor 

ft* 

m 


m 

nagili. 

Ancient 

*■ m 


m 


evela. 

Ancle 

m 



m 

kurfahufa. 

Angel 

m m 


- 


malakatu, or malaikatu 

Ang*er - 

- 

- 


m 

difa. 

To Angle 

a» M 


m 


cruwang. 

Answer 

- 

m 


• 

ruwabu. 

Ant 

m 


m 


him. 

Antelope, or animal of the stag species 

m 

fnla. 

Antimony 

- 

m 


m 

galadu. 

Anvil 

« m 


- 


kirunu. 

To Apply, an 

auxiliary verb 



- 

lannang, or lang. 

Ann 

- 


Pft 


al. 

- right 

«■ 

m 


M 

kandi. 

left 

- • 


4P 


wat. 

Arm’s-length 


- 


■h 

riya^*. 

Arrack, or spirit generally 


- 


bagurd. 

Arsenic 

- 

- 


ffr 

kokarfi. 

To Ascend 

- 


m 


arang. 

To Ask 

•» 

- 


- 

alia’. 

To Assemble 

- 


- 


reskurang. 

Astrology 


- 



nakaiterekang. 

Attendant on 

the Sultan or 

great 

men 



police, &c. 

m 



kurfibe. 

Awl 

*» «■ 


m 


torufdkarhi. 

Awning 

- 

- 


m 

satari. 

Axe 

m m 


m 


furd. 

Babe 

m 

m 


m 

/adaring, fakudi. 

Back 

— m 


mm 


buri. 

Bad 

- 

- 


m 

nubd. 

Bag 

m m 


- 


goni. 

Bag of cloth, 

&c. 

m 


m 

kotalu. 

Bait 

m m 


m 


e^raas. 

Bale 

m 

m 


Pi 

gatari. 

Ball, of thread, Ac. * 


m 


teri. 

Barber 

m 

m 



bobdl,lamlhung. 

Bare, empty or finished - 


- 


hus. 


Bark, or shell of Crustacea, and also of 

- torbi 
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Bastard 

- • 


. 

na halalu. 

Bat, or flying fox 


- 


waha. 

To Bathe 

- 


•• 

fengwarang. 

Battle 

- 

4ft 


ang-gar&ma. 

Bayonet, fork. Sec. 

•a 


•• 

tila. 

Beach 

tm 

m 


atiri. 

Beacon, or lighthouse 

- 


- 

hurig-gula. 

Beak 

- 

m 


tung. 

Beam, log, post 

- 


- 

wakaru. 

Bean, the plant 

- 

- 


himeri. 

or general name for seeds 

Beard 


am 

"g- 

tubu/i. 

To Beat 

- 


- 

ta/ang. 

Beauty 

- 

•* 


wat,taru. 

Bed 

- 


- 

tangmati* 

Bee 

*■ 

- 


maburu. 

- honey 

- 


- 

kolang duru. 

Beetle 

aft 



gafu/i. m 

Before, previous 

- 


am 

iha^g. 

- in advance, in front 

Beggar - «*- 

— 


kurimati. 

salang do rmhung. 

Behind, or afterpart 

- 

- 


fu ragas. 

Bell 

- 


- 

ragawt/u. 

Bellows 

- 

- 


giruba. „ 

Betel, or Areca nut 

•ft 


- 

fuwa^* 

Bird 

- 

am 


duni. 

The young Bird 

- 


■ft 

/act uni. 

To Bite - 

- 

- 


dalgannang. 

Bitter 

- 


- 

liiti. 

Black, met. sullen, revengeful 

- 


kaAi. 

Blacksmith, or iron-striker 


- 

dagaeftitaftimihung 

Blade, or leaf 

■ft 

- 


gahufai. 

T 9 Blast, tear open 

- 


ft* 

fa/ang. 

Blaze, live embers 

- 

- 


hu/u. 

Blind, dark 

m 

fti 


andiri £arhdiri 3 * 

Block, of a pulley - 

- 


- 

kaf y fi. 

Blood 

> 

ft» 


le. 

To Blow 



am 

fumeng. 


will si nf flnwnra 


fe/ang. 

nu. 

Blue 

1- 


m 

Blunt, or coarse 


•ft 


fala. 

Boat, ship’s 



4ft 

barukas. 

- small, punt 

>■= 

. 1 

py 

m 


doni. 
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Boat, tf string . 

m 


- 

otft. 

— trading 


m 


datum &di. 

*»*«*- voyaging * 

' 


m 

fiira^i odi. 

Body 


m 


gal, 

Bolt ■* * 

m 



kabilu. 

Bone * 


m 


karhi. 

Bonito, or goomulmutch 

m 


m 

kan/nelimas. 

Book 


m 


fob 

Boom, for closing a passage 

- 


- 

taAiwakaru. 

Bottle, the ball or cocoon of a caterpillar, 


&c. 

m 


m 

full. 

Bottom, lower part 


m 


fu. 

Bow * 

- 


aM 

wod^dfuni. 

Bowels 


- 


barfu. 

Bowl, for pounding rice 

m 


Mi 

wang. 

Box 


** 


forhi. 

Boy • 

* 


«■ 

futu. 

Brain - 


m 


sikurfi. 

Brass * 

- 


m 

rangwanlo [rangwarhl6] 

Bread, biscuit 


- 


rorbi. 

Bread fruit 

m 


«* 

babu-keu. 

Breast 


- 


uraraati. 

Breath, also applied to the soul and life 

1 

furana. 

of animals * 


m 

S 

new#. 

Breeches 

m 



rang-gawa/u. 

Bright, splendour, comeliness 


m 


riiti. 

To Bring 

■» 


- 

gennang. 

Brinjall 


- 


b&rhi. 

Broad 



•* 

fu/au . 

Broom 




ilurhifati. 

Brother, or male relation 






equal 

in 


age 

- 


m 

bebe. 


or 

male re- 


lation. Is called 

«* 


m 

koku. 

Brush - 


- 


jah ac^ii. 

Buffalo 

- 


m 

migumi. 

Bug 


M 


tang-makunu. 

Build* with stone and brick# as a 

wall 

m 

lang. 

Bull, male of the species 


- 


firiheng-geri. 

Bureau r - 

m 


- 

alimari. 

To Burn - * 


- 


angdang. 

To Bury - 

m 


m 

waAilang. " M 


TO*,. TI. 
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Coral, white - 
— black 

m 

MB 


hiri. 

indari [drlidari]. 

Cork 

Corpse - 

m 

m 

•M 

uguri. 

O 

kaburu. 

Cotton 

Couch, bedstead, seat 


- 

MB 

kata. 

e«Tu. 

Cough 

To Count 

m* 

m 


kessang. 

gumnig. 

Country 

Cow 

m 

MM 

Mi 

raje. 

gcri. 

Cowrie, small paper one - 




kufi boli. 
kafihi boll, 
kakuni. 
baruweli. 
redu. 

ilnrbi, or bufitubi. 

Crab, sea 
——— land 

Crack, or crevice 

Crane 



*1 

Crayfish 

Crease, weapon 

. 



liibi. 

kanjaru. 

To Create, make 

Criers, that call to prayers 

1 

Mi 


hadang, or Iiadawdng, 
nmdimu. 

Crime, sin 

Crooked 


- 

BB 

fafu. 

gudu, or baAi. 

Cro \v 

To Cry 


AM 

«B 

ka/u. 

rong, or ronang. 

Cubit 

Cuckoo 


m 

m 

murhe. 

koweli. 

Cummin 

Cup 

m 

m 

. 

diri. 

tari. 

Curry 

To Cut, or cleave 

- 


- 

riba. 

kandang, or kan«?ang. 

Danger, shoal, &c. 



MB 

marisa. 

Dark 

Date 

m 

“ 

Mb 

andiri [arhdlrij. 
kaduru. 

Daughter 

D*v 

•M 

- 

<► 

angheng daring, 
duas. 

Deaf 

Dear 


m 

4ft 

blru. 

tadu. 

Deck 

Declination 


w* 


ta 

md/u. 

Deep - * 


- 


fung. 

Deer, antelope 



- 

fttla. 

Delay - 


- 


las. 
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Devil 
Dew 

Dholl - 
Dial 
To Die 
To Dig 

Dirt - * 

Disease of th© ©ye * * 

Disgrace 

Dish * * 

Distance * „ ^ 

Distinct, various * »M j &MfT $ 

Distinctions in dross* f j 

rank, or from the $00 ^ * jWM». 


siii&tm, handL 
fini. 

|SUigi&. 

maruwed&ng, or Mldittg. 
Jfcwawig. 


* 1 

> * 
v 


♦ 

» 

I* ^ 



troidmt^dul 


Dive 
l)n id© 

To Do or make, an auxiliary verb in 
forming the aci&U voice - 
D 04 * 

Donkey * * 

Door 

Dragon-fly * *• 

- the large spec*©* 

Draught, or chess board - 
Dream - * 

To Drink 
Drum 

Drunkard * » 

To Dry - * 

Duck * ♦ 

t 

Dumb - * 

Dungeree-eloth - * * 

To Dust * 

Dysentery 


ge/aknr^« 

knraog* ■ 
tm/u. 

htufevk 
lor&i y , 



* s*t * 

* 


t 


* «m*to&hung. 

htkang* 

* asduni. 
mam&nu. 

• kadiki. 

Mmm* 

• herajSog-gfl. 


IJkwing, 


"* 'M* 


m 

4 


> 

f 


Ear - i 

Earth* the ground 

. . - mould 

Eaat> ti me 

To ©aratnoners 

it jmliter language 

mf+ttfrn* used In the highest mode of saying 
a person eats * » 


Mmr, 

”TT"H'' 1 j. 

klt^. 

keng ballamtng. 
foriofuku/uw uttog. 
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Edge, point - 


tm 

Eel 

** 


Egg 


m 

Eight-sided or edged 

* 


Eider, or counsellor 


4fc 

Elephant 

* 


To Empty • 


•4 

Empty, bare * 

• 


Enemy 



Enter 

m 


To Erect, build, set up 


<*► 

Evening 

m 


Every - 


m 

Evil spirit 

mm 


Exact, proper 


mm 

To Excavate, cut out 

m 


Exceedingly 


mm 

To become Extinct, to end 


To Extinguish, to put out 

- 

Eye 

m 


Eyebrow 


m 

Eyelash 

- 


Eyelid 


- 

Face 

» 


Faint or weak 


mm 

Fair, whitish 

m 


To Fall 


• 

Falsehood 

ft* 

• 

Famous 


mi 

Fan, for cleaning grain 

• 


Far 


m 

Fast 

m- 


To Fasten 



Fate 

mm 


Father - 


m<- 

Fault 

4ft 


To Fear 



To Fell 

1# 

Si 

Fever 


4 

Few 

m 

J 

Fibre of cocoa-nut, or other hulk* 

Field 

m 



* tuna, 
wene. 

** bis. 

angtbira, angari. 

- musknltjg. 
mdtang, or eg. 

- liusktirang. 
hus. 

- ndungweko, addwatu, hasada. 
wanpiang. 

- a/ang. 
hawiru, 

• hurhiha, or cm ; rae 

- burn, 
ukurang. 

- sing-ga. 
niwang. 

* niwdilang. 

16 . 

- buma. 
esfiya. 

- loluboafi. 

niunu. 

- ba/i, dlda. 
dong. 

- we^/ang. 
dogtu 

• dadurati. 
baiifoli. 

- duru. 
awahag. 

- angsdng. 
nasibu. 

* baf/a. 
takusuu. 

- birung, 
wefyfdildng, • 

- ^ a e- 

Tftad * 

• bohindru. 

< 

dadu. 
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Fife, and other wind ihatratnents 
Fight, battle - * * 

Fine, applied in speaking of powder, cloth, 
&c. - - >■ 

- - speaking of the weather, &c. • 

Finger* or toe ■.* - 

-great, or thumb* and great toe 

■ .—" second, or toe ~ » 

middle, or to® - 

-third, or toe * v 

— -- fourth, or little, and tee - 

Fire - - * 

Fire-wood - « - 

Fish mm# 

Fisherman • - 

Fish spear * - * 

Flag - - 

Flask; for powder or Hotter 
Flesh in general ** - 

Floor - ■ # ■ » 

Flour “ - : 

Flower - * * 

Fly, ft. - * 

To Fly • * 

Flying fish * 

Food - ~ 

Foolish, silly - - - 

Foot - - * 

Forehead - * 

Foreign - * * 

Foreigner, stranger * « 

Forepart of a ship, &c. ■ * . * ' 

Former, prior 
Fornication 
Fort, castle 
Fowl, in general 
Fresh 

Friend - 

Toh© 

Frog 

Fruit; literally, a**d 

Game . .,■> 




'rj&.'i 1 

fctfV. 


funnanu, or fbmeng 
ang-gurdma. 

hima. 

molvu 
• •!* 
igm. 

boafuwd igili. 
sah&du igili. 
medu igili. 
fulawd igili. 



tnas, 

mas wering. 

king ili. 

dm. 

kuburu. 

mas. 

ma/u. 

ffc, ■: , 

man. 

mehi. 

uduheng. 

fulang-gi. 

kata keti, kot.^fcu. 

moira. 


n$. 

fumdi. 
furadi nnha. 
diburi. 


anna, 
burn an. 
kuku/u. 


rahuattdteri. 
bfmrag gw^nang. 
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Garlick - 

Gate, wicket - 

Ghee - 

Ginger - - - 

™ ° . 

io Give • 

Gladness - 

Glass - - 

G oat - 

Gold 

— — leaf ... 

-— ■ ■ thread - - - 

Goldsmith, or jeweller; literally, a handi¬ 
craftsman 

Good, well, enough, (betokening assent, 
acquiescence) 

- addressing middle class 

- addressing highest class 

Goose, in the general 
Grain, or particle 

— - wheat, &e. 

Grammar - 
Grass - 


Grave, pit - ■ - 

Green, moss ... 

G rey ... 

To Grind 

Ground, or bottom of the sea, or of a vessel 

- ■ .— hardened for building on, floor, 

foundation - 

To Grow ... 
Gudgeon, of rudder 
Gum, milk, &c. 

Gtimvail ... 

Gunlock - 


lonumedu* 

fu/awi. 

glteu. 

ing-guru. 

den v nang. 

hufd. 

ka/^n&/i. 

bakari. 

rang. 

waragu. 

kassabu. 

aikang kuramihun 


hcu. 

lab,bn. 

udes. 

radaas. 

fung. 

go dang. 

kdkusastaru. 

wina. 

wa/u. 

ft;hi. 

u/i or nun*, 
fung-dang, 
watu. 

telung. 

binnang. 

ulag. 

kiru* 

kasmati. 

sakumang. 


Hair 

—— on the crown of the head, left long 
as Mahomedans wear, top-knot 
Hairbrueh - - + 

Half, a part of the whole - | 
Hammer - - | 

Hand - * ? 


istari. 

nadfuru. 
ahu istari. 
bae. 
murl. 
altila. 
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Handcuffs, chains 




. 

hiUhila. 

Handkerchief 


<* 

- . 


rumdlu. 

Handle 

• 



. 

md. 

To Hang, or suspend 

m 



eluwdngi 

Hat 

as 



•m 

tdkihd. 

Head 


* 



bo. 

Health 

«• 



- 

gada* wdge, warn* 

Heap, quantity thrown together 



asm.iL 

To Hear, to mind 




- 

ivreng. 

Heart, or principles of action 



King. 

To Heave 




m 

uk&ng. 

Heaven 





suwarugo. 

Heavy 




m 

baru, or bura. 

Hedgi 





fulag. 

Heel 




«• 

hunnabu. 

Hell 





naraka. 

Hen 




* 

knku/u. 

Here 





mita* 

High 




m 

us. 

Hinge, joint of limb 




hulo. 

Honey 




m 

mamui. 

Honour 





aburu. 

Hookah 




- 

gudfag-udftk 

Hoop, of & cask 





badu. 

Homon 




«• 

udaris. 

Horn - 





tung* 

Horse 




* 

as* 

Hot 





hurm. 

Hour 




• 

sahftda. 

House 





g6. 

How . 




* 

kiye. 

How many 





kitang. 

Hungry 




«* 

baaTuha, 

Husband 


m 

* 


firimiha. 

Husbandman 




- 

dadfoweri. 

If 




m 

bala. 

Image 



- 


budu. 

In 




** 

etere- 

incense 



• 


kuraungeant. 

Indian corn 


- 


m 

zuari. 

Inheritance * 


m 

1 * 


amingliu 

Ink * 


w 


m 

angdaag, or deli. 
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Inkstand 


m 


- 


dawfidu deH. , 

To Inoculate 

m 


m 


- 

torufdngdenang [torufarhde 







nangj. 

Iron 

- 


m 


m 

dagacfu. 

Iron hoop, sheet iron 

m 


- 


dagae/u dafal. 

Island, port, country 


m 


m 

ra#. 

Itch * 


*» 


mm 


kas* 

Ivory 

m 


m 


m 

ed/to/u. 

Jackal 

m 


m 


m 

hiya/u. 

Jaggery, palm syrup, extracted from toddy, 

the thin sort 

4m 


M 


diva hakuru. 

--the thick fine white kind 


m 

karu hakuru. 

Jasmine 


m 


a» 


hmvadu. 

Jaw 

* 


m 


- 

daido/i. 

Joint, or hinge 


m 


m 


bulo. 

Judgment 

m 


4» 


m 

kopa. 

Juice, or sap 


m 


- 


diya. 

To Jump 

m 


m 


m 

fumang. 

To cause to Jump 


m 


- 


fum&ilfing. 

Jungle 

- 


m 


M 

wa/i. 

Keel 

* 


. 


•» 

farhnng. 

To Keep, hold, contain, 

to put away, 

&C. 

b£wang. 

Kev 


4* 


- 


ta/uda</i. 

Kind, sort, genua 



m 


- 

zai. 

Kiss 


«■ 


m 


wasgaunang. 

Knee 

- 


- 


w 

kaku. 

Knife, .the ornamented kind 


m 


fiyohi. 

■—.. small sort 



m 


Mb 

kurafai. 

for fish 


<# ' 


- 


wa/i. 

Knob, or button 

m - 


m 


•> 

gobu. 

To Know 




m 


dannang. 

Koran 

m 


m 


•* 

guruwaug. 

Ladder 

m 


m 


- 

harugadu, or dni. 

Lamp 




m 


wo#. 

land - 

m 

• i 

m 


MP 

kara. 

L«u%dafo 


4 


- 


baa. 

Lantern 

* 

■i • 

- 


m 

fandzu* 

Large 


| 


m 


bodfu. • 

Last 

•m 

1 

m 


mm 

falbe. 

Lath <* 


4- 


m 


furu. 
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Latitude - 

To LaOgh * ■ * 

To Launch - 

La zy * 

Lead - - 

Leaf * 

—— eaten with betel 
Leak • * • 

Learn, or acquire 

Leathern strap, used in public punishments 


Leg 

Legitimate 
Leisure 
Less, smooth 
Letter 

Lever, in mechanics 
Lid, top, cover 
Lie, falsehood 
To Lie, to repeat falsely 
Life - 

To Lift, or bear 
Lilt, or raise - 
Light, clear, day-dawn 

-fragile 

Lightning * 

Like, kind, or sort 
Lime, chunam 
Line, small twist 
Line for writing by, Ike- 
Lip 
little 
Lizard - 
Lobe (of 0«r) 

Lobster, prawn 
Lolfw 
Long 

Long drawers, or trowsers 
Longitude - * 

To Lose 

.Lot, or portion - * 

L^dly* strongly * 

.Lota©* '* * 

..Low * • * 


' iij 

m 

aruffu, 

hong. 

bailing. 

kanneg\ 

mudutu. 

fal. 

bile. 

diya. 

daskurang, or eng-geding. 

dur,ra. 

fd. 

nufamia. 

awadi. 

madia. 

akuru. 

mata. 

mati. 

dogu. 

dogu bunriang. 

furana. 

aruwdng- 

nagang* 

all. 

lui. * 

widani* 

kab&la. 

hum. 

nanu* 

rong-gn. 

tungfai. 

kuefa. 

honu. 

tifulu. 

ndi. 

unagadh. 

digu. 

haruwa/u. 

t&Ai. 

gel^ang, or luheng. 
bae. * 
haruko* 
ukuntt. 

16 bi. 
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Lower 
To Lower ■ 
To Luff 


tiri. 

dukurang. 

rutgang. 


Madrepore 
Maggot 

Mahomedan - * 

Mahomedanisra 

To Make or do, an auxiliary' verb 
Maker, contriver 
Man, homo 

—- vir 

Marriage 
To Marry 
Mast 

Master, or teacher 
Mat - 

Mate, or lieutenant 
Mattrass * 

Meal 

To Measure 
Measure of two seers 
Medical man - * 

Melon «* - 

To Melt, mix, dissolve 
Milk 
Mill 

——— upper atone 

. . . nether stone * 

To Mingle, or mix 
Mint - - " 

Minute - . - ■ 

Mirror, or looking glass i: • 

M oat, or ditch 

Model * - ” 

Monkey * - 

Month, calendar - I * 

-—-—- lunar - | 

Moon 

More and many 
Morning * ; 

Mortar, or bowl for poundi|g rice, &e. 

Mosque 


if- 




mudu. 

- fann 
isildmu. 

- isihing-din. 
hadang. 
lied inn ha. 

- unhung*, 
firihemmg. 
kaweni. 
innang. 

- kubu- 
wuata'/u. 

- kuna, 
niyameng, 

- Sudani, or nidani. 
bate. 

* xninang. 
n&li. 

- beskura mi hung, 
karfi. 

- wiruw&ng. 
kim. 

- bilaurrt. 
raatigaf/u. 

• a*£igarfu. 
gtratjg. 

* kulito/i. 
na/ing-ga. 

- mnnubala kan^na^, 
kanzu. 

- madirl. 
rdma. 

*• rabi. 
bodtamas. 

• haafu. 
gtne. 

- hen dung £herbcUmg } 
wa§*. 

miski. 
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Mosque yard - * * 

Mother • * - 

Mould, earth, sand 

Mound, raised aver a grave, or the surface 
under which a "body is deposited 
Mountain * 

Mouth - * * 

Mud * 

Muller * - * 

To Multiply - 

Mu-sd<\ sinew, artery, vein 
Music - 

Musk - - 

Mu j k rat - • • 

Musket • 

Musquito * * 

Mustachios 


miskittri, or k&bu»a*drfii 

am£e. 

weli* 

malifiua. 

farubada. 

aga. 

kilau. 

dae. 

gtmakurang. 

uaru. 

lewa. 

zabat/u. 

hikaJi. 

haetiwu’. 

raadiri. 

matimas* 


Kail, bolt, peg 

- mohoru. 

Nail of linger 

- niafati. 

Name 

- nama. 

Narrow - * 

- haul. 

Nautilus, the shell 

- n&ebcli. 

Navel * 

• fu/u. 

Near - * * 

- gai. 

Neck 

kadurd. 

Needle 

• tinos. 

Net 

- dae* 

Net weights , » * 

* bari. 

Now * 

* am 

News, mteUigenee 

« wkhaka. 

Night 

• re. 

No, the expression of disst »t 

- nu. 

Noble, or great man - 

- boating* 

Noon * 

» menduruu 

Nose * >r 

- n£faL 

Notice, for prayer , ■* 

. bang-gi. 

Nut, or teed in general 

bg. 

Nutmeg * * 

- takfiw#^. 


Oakum 

Oar 

Oath 


istafh* 

fali 

IttMifr* 
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Ocean, w& * 


0 


* 

kacfti. 

To Offend, injure 

0 


- 


uredeng. 

Offensive, dirtiness 


• 


s* 

kuni. 

Oil 

m 


m 


teu. 

Old * • 


m 


■8 

musku/i. 

—— worn, spoiled 

0 


- 


bau, fikurfi. 

On, or upon 


m 


*> 

mach^chag. 

Onion 

m 


- 


fiyd. 

To Open 


m 


*• 

hoiuwung, or fu/uwang. 

—-■— or loosen 

» 


m 


rnohag. 

Opium — 


- 


■ft 

afehung. 

Orange * 

m 


m 


nareng.gu. 

Ostrich 


m 


•ft 

ginik&mdclum. 

Other * 

* 


m 


oheng. 

Out » * 


- 


■ft 

bera. 

Oyster 

m 


•ft 


ita. 

Pain - 


m 


«k 

rihe, tadu, adoL 

Painter, or draughtsman 


m 


kurahfi nilhung. 

Palace 


- 


m 

gaafuwaru. 

Palm syrup 

* 


m 


hakuru« 

Papau, a fiuit * 


m 


m 

fa/o. 

Paper 



m 


karudas. 

Paralytic, palsied 


m 


* 

dish 

Parcel 

m 


m 


Mkuafi, 

Tart, of anything 


as 


«ft 

buri. 

Parts (male) - 

m 


m 


so, firihenghari. 

—— . (female) * 

* 

• 


m 

•**» ismati. 

Passion, or anger 

* 


as 


ru?i, d*fa* m 

Passionate * 

t 

m 


• 

tuliM. 

Pattens 

0 1 


«s 


marawa Fu 

Pay, or emolument 

a 

) 

m 


4* 

barustlu. 

Peacock 

■# , 


m 


aimed, samara. 

. —*g tail * 


m 

* 

m 

fing-dufal. 

Pearl - * 

jyf 




mu'i. 

Peg *• ' * 

V B* 

0 


- 

ni. * 

Pen 



* 


ga/ang. 

Pencil; literally, pewter 




■■ 

timam gaissg. 

Pennant «• * 

* 1 


# 


amarau. 

Pepper, or chillies 

4 

m 


«* 

mints. 

Perspiration * 

m* 


m 


dfi. 

Perth ? 1 ’ ** 

t 

*» 


* 


Porter 

• \ 




timaxa. 
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pig . . 

Pillow - - 

.- ■ ■ *" case - » 

Pimple 

Pintle, for rudder 
Pith 


Pivot, on which a handrail! turns 
Place, residence 
To Place, or arrange - 


Plank 


Plantain, hush * 

~- 0 f which there are fourteen kinds 

named differently by the Maldivians 
Plate, or basin - * « 

Pleasant, giving delight, grateful to the 
senses - 
Pleasure, amusement 
Plough * 

To Plough 

Pod - * 

Point of compass, cournc 


Poison - * 

Pomegranate 

Porpoise 

Post, or stanchion * 

To Pound - * 

Powder, for fire arms * 

Prayer - * 

Present, a. offering *» 

s. gift * 

Pretty, becoming « 

Proboscis - * 

Proper, exactness * 

A Prostitute * 

Public - * 

To Puff, v. extend by wind 
Pulse, of the artery 
Pumice stone * « 

Pumpkin 



dm* 

kan;neu. 

balis. 

hihi. 

hung-gfinu tinos* 

madu. 

nark. 

tang. 

baha^fang. 

fila. 

niru. 

keu. 

tarhi. 

mo/u, mfru. 

masalas. 

maradati. 

kon^nang. 

to/i. 

musurdbu. 
wiha, poiyag-. 
aw # wftru. 
kfimas. 

fu/ag, or kani. 

talawang. 

ba«fibea. 

namfidta. 

wedung. 

hadiyd. 

riweti, riiti. 

hodfu. 

burn. 

ndsianghenung. 
bandar a. 
fupang. 
windu. 

fertiunu hi gMK* 
barhubo. 


• The belief at the M*\&rm regard this vokside prediction, 1% that it is 
coral, acted on by the digest*?* organs of Of Am*, called “fWMW*** «»d 

v stasd 3a the form af itaiftkife. 
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Punishment, award, sentence 

m 


mWTv# 

- . . ... by public castigation 


4 

slliwdntt. 

Pupil, of eye • 

• 

00 



Putrid • 

• 


ss 

fu&u 

Quadrant 

m 


• 

m. 

Quarrel 

m 

m 


rufiwe. 

Quarter 

m 


* 

buria, fertila. 

Queen, or Sultana 

m 

m 


abikaminafdnu. 

Quick 

m 


m 

awahag, a was. 

Quicksilver 

- 

m 


rah a. 

Quiet 

• 


00 

siru. 

Bain 

m 


m 

ware. 

Rainbow 

m 

m 


igirisd, or wareddni. 

Raisin 

m 


m 

tuebiskaduru. 

Rattan * 

m 

• 


et,tcu. 

Razor - 

• 


m 

tubu/ibdilang. 

To Read) or repeat 

- 



kiyawang. 

Ready 

♦ 


- 

tahiru. 

To Reap, to cut down 


m 


kandang. 

To Reckon 

m 


• 

wiegkurang. 

Red 

m 

- 


rai. 

Reef, used in speaking of the breaking 


barriers 

m 


m 

fa/u. 

--- that generally encompasses an island 

tori. 

—.to lessen a sail 

m 


m 

da in ah 

To Remember 

4k 

«i 


haddngk 

To Repent 

4» 


m 

tauba kurang. 

To Repose, or recline 

m 

m 


uriwang. 

Resin • 

m 


m 

musadaru* 

Retina of the eye 

M 

00 


koi. 

Revenue, tribute 

> 


m 

worhi. 

Rhinoceros 

m S * 

00 


gondfu 

Rice * m 

00 


- 

hadu. 

.—■ cooked * 

1 

m 


bde. 

Riches, merchandize, goo|s of any 

sort 


mussaudi. 

Right, suitable 

* 

4 m 


m 

buru. 

Right angle - 

* 

m 


rubu. 

Ring, handle - 

- 


i» 

ufog. 

lUM^wia • 

m 

m 

• 

m 

feturhi. 

falang. 

Ripe, used of fruits that ripen yellow 


dong. 
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Ripe, for all kinds of fruit 

ft* 


H 

fait. 

To Rise, ascend, mount, discover, 

manifest 

araug. 

Road, passage, way, path 
Rock 


M 

* 

magu. 

hila. 

- or detached danger 

Rod, fishing - 

** 

m 

• 

girh 

dorhi. 

Roof 

Root 

** 


* 

fura/u. 

gor/i, or buc?u. 

Rope 

- 


m 

wuu. 

Rose, or dew-moistened flower 



fiui fengmau. 

Round 

To Rub, or smooth 

Rudder 

Rule - 

•» 

m 

m 

m 

** 

wa^. 

katang. 

hung-gdnu. 

Rust of iron 

- 


- 

dabaru. 

Sage, or elder, formerly designated 
counsellors 

tlus 

muskn/i. 

Sail 

To Sail, run - 

* 

m 


riyau. 

duwang. 

Saint, or favoured man 

Salt 

“ 


•* 

auliya. 
lonu. 

Salted and dried fish 

Same, identical 

p* 

m 


farumas. 

eng-gotu. 

Sand, mould 

Sandbank 

m 

m 


weli. 

finolu. 

Satisfaction, gratification 

Saw 

wm 

. 

“ 

masalas. 

kis. 

Sawfish - 

Scale of fish - 

** 


m 

famtofi, 

hu/ubu. 

Scarlet 

Scate, flat fish 

m 



uguli. 

mac?i. 

Scent 

Scholar 

m 



was. 

daring waning 

School house 

Scissors 

- 

■m 


eduruge. 

katuru. 

To Scratch 

Screw 

m 

■m 

W 

kahang. 
buruma. ' 

Sea, deep 
■ - shallow - 

m 

m 

«► 

katfu. 

mddu. 

Seal ** * 

To Seal - 

m 

'm 

* 

gika. 

sikajah&ng. 


voi* f vi. 


m 


p 
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Spike, bayonet — 

- 


mm 

tila. 

Spirit, life - 


mm 


rtiba. 

To Spit 

— 


- 

ku/ujahang. 

Spittle- - — 


mm 


ku/u. 

To Split, crack — 

- 


- 

furidang. 

Spoon — — 


- 


samusa. 

To Spread, strew, array 

— 


— 

a/aug. 

Sprite — — 


— 


hands. 

Squall, gale - 

mm 


— 

wisara. 

Staff, or rod of office — 


mmm 


asft. 

Stalk of palm leaf 

— 


— 

ilorhi. 

Stanchion — — 


— 


murfi. 

Star ~ - 

— 


— 

tari. 

Steel — — 


— 


ekata. 

Stem — 

— 


— 

diruba. 

-or stern post, in building boats 


raay,ya. 

- ornament of their boats, of 

a pecu- 


liar kind, somewhat like d comb 

— 

fun a. 

Stern — — 


— 


ko/ufas. 

Stic lac - 

— 


— 

jeri, or dandila. 

To Stir, shake, arouse — 


- 


halang. 

Stocks — 

- 


mm 

andagod’i. 

Stomach, bowels — 


— 


bac?u. 

Stone, a weight 

— 


— 

gau. 

To Stop, remain, inhabit 


— 


tibeng. 

Story, tale, legend 

— 



walia. 

Straight, met. truth - 


— 


tedu. 

Strainer, or grating 

— 


— 

haligarfu. 

To Strike, to hit, used in forming the verb 


active — 

- 


- 

jahang. 

String - - 


- 


d£. 

Strong — 

— 


- 

wage, gad a. 

Studious person, or student 


- 


i/ummvering. 

To Subtract - 

- 


— 

alakac&mg. 

Sugar, common — 


Irnm 


ussakuru. 

•-- candied — 

- 



nauwasahakuru. 

*- loaf - 


m+ 


nabas hakuru. 

—- can© — 

- 


— 

ud / daifi. 

Sulphur — — 




kasanduwaiu. 

Sultan - 

— 


- 

rasgefauung. 

Sun, also time - 


m 


iru. 

Sundial 

- 

. r 

- 

wakutugau. 

Surface of eye hall 




ka/i. 
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Surveying ves el — 


- 

mudutu Id ndu* 

Sweet — — 



foni. 

Sweet potato© — — 


— 

oluduka^/ala* 

Swell, wave — 

- 


rdulu. 

To Swim -* — 


- 

fatang. 

Swing — — 

— 


odoli. 

Sword — — 


— 

kadi. 

Sword-fish - - 

- 


hibdru. 

Table — — 


•mm 

mezu. 

Tailor — — 

— 


fahdmthung. 

To Take, and go — — 

... and come - 

, 

— 

gendang. 

genang. 

Tank - 


— 

weu. 

Taste — — 

— 


raha. 

To Teach, explain — 


- 

ang-gaharhang. 

Teacher, master — 

— 


eduru, or wastddu. 

Teak 


~ 

sagowdnu. 

Teal 

- 


rerhu. 

Tear, a tear-drop — 


— 

karunu. 

To Tear, split — 

- 


widang. 

Telescope - - 


- 

durubaldl%a<£u. 

That 

— 


e, or tiya. 

Thatching of the palm leaf - 


— 

fang-go. 

There — - 

— 


eta. 

Thick, coarso - - 


— 

fa/u. 

Thick, wide, speaking of plank 

- 


bo. 

Thief 


— 

wage*. 

Thigh 

- 


mdkafuwamai. 

Thin - 


- 

tuni. 

Thing — - 

- 


e < g p kcch / cheg\ 

Thread, or strand of any twist 
■-- cotton twjst - 


mm* 

fang. 

nu 

Throat - — 


- 

karu. 

Throttle, windpipe - 

aw* 


lagoafi. 

To Throw - - 



e/ang. 

Thunder - - 

■b 


guguri. 

Thunder bolt - - 



h6nu. 

Thus - 



eheng, or mihong. 

Thwart* stretcher -» 


Hmm 

in,nafal. 

Tiller - - 

u, 


hung-ganudfini. 

Timber, rib of ship - 


— 

w«yr. 

Time - - 

mm 


iru, or feharu. 
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Time-glass - 
Tip, summit, extreme 
Toadfish — 

Tobacco — 

'Toddy, sweet 
Together — 

To-morrow, yesterday - 
Tongue — 

Tooth 
To Touch 
Toucli-hole — 

Tower, or minaret 
Trap, (rat) - 

rp 

I rte - 

Trial, match, race 
Trough, or hose 
i rue - 

Trumpet 

Trunk, or bole of a tree 
Turban — 

Turmerick — 

To Turn, wind — 
Turtle — 

-hawk’s bill 

Twine., or hemp 
To Twist — 


. dangfu/i. 

— kurt. 
kuriko/i. * 

— dungfal. 
mlrangf 11 , or ra. 

— ekang. 
mad area. 

— <36,- or su</a. 
dal. 

— jessang. 
fungwa/u. 

— munuru. 
dati. 

— gas. 
wit da. 

— ho/i. 
tedu. 

— dumarhi. 
tandi. 

— faguefr. 
ridu. 

— aburang. 
wtda. 

— kahabu. 
bakjvii. 

— turulnng. 


Ugly, threatening, lowering — 
Unbeliever — — 

Unmarried - - 

To Unravel, untwist — 
Unripe, green — - 

Upper — 

Upright — - 


buturtj. 

kafaru. 

buf^saribae. 

n inking. 

dong, giti, /a. 

mati. 

uegi. 


Vein - 

Vice; literally, iron teeth — 

Vinegar — 

To Vomit 

Vowel, or mark used to represent one 
Voyage 


ndru. 


dagaefti dati, 
rnhui. 
hoJukng. 
fili. 

furarfi. 


Wafer 


fa. 
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Wages - **• 

Waist-cloths of native manufacture 
To Walk, in common language 

-" . . in higher language 

-the highest phrase 

Wall 


kuJi. 

- toll, 
heng-gang. 

- duruwang. 
watfaigennaw ang. 

- faum. 


To Want, desire, wish, requiic 
To Wash, bathe — 

Water — - 

Wave, swell — 

Wax 

Weak, or faint — 

Weapon - — 

ToWeaio - 

Web, of spider ~ 

Weight, or sink for a net 
Well, pit, grave — — 

To be Wet - — 

To Wet, or cause to wet - 

W hat - - 

Wheat, and other grain - 

Wheel 

Whence - — 

When, at what time — 

--in w hat time — 


Where - 

Which, what kind 
White 

-— or fair - 

WTuther - 

Who 

Whole 

Wide 

Width 

Wife 

Wind 

To Wind 

Window ** 

Wing - *- 

To Winnow *** 

To Wipe 

Wisdom ** w 


- henang. 
fongwaraug. 

- feng. 
raulu. 

- «£»-. 
ba/i. 

- hitlyaru. 
wiyang. 

- wa. 

bun, 

- wnlu. 

temang. 

- temailang. 
long. 

- godang. 
sarakoi. 

- kongtakung. 
kong ira kung. 

- kiha ira kung. 
kongtaka. 

- kong-kahaleu 
hudu. 

- dong. 
ko«gtaka$% 

- kaku* 
tnu/i*. 

- fu/au. 
fulali. 

- abi, 
wde. 

- aburaftg, 
fufali. 

- fiym- 
fuling* f 

- foheng, 
bud,du. 
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To Wish, desire, care - 

, .T* 

fikwrang. 

Witness — — - 

■* 

held. 

Woman — — 


anghenung. 

Woo<i of cocoa palm — — 


ntro/u. 

Wool 

— 

keheri. 

Work 


kang. 

-labour, business — 

— 

massakatu. 

World - 


dun/iiya. 

To Wrestle — — 

— 

ohilartg. 

To Write - 


Hang. 

Yard - - ' 


tiri. 

Yarn — — — 

— 

ka^/ala. 

—-or thread — — 


ui. 

Year — - - 


ah aru. 

Yellow - - ~ 


rlndu. 

Yesterday, before - 

— 

*) T /y e - 

Yet, more - — — 


ao?i. 

Young - — 

— 

zuwauu. 

Appellations of the Deity. 

The great God is the highest — 

— 

mal kalang-gc raskang fuAi 

The great Lord —' — - 

bofhi suwaming-go. 

The Lord is the highest, or chief 

~ 

esuwaming-go raskang. 

God is the chief — 


dowatai-ge raskang. 

Connected with Supehstitioi t s Ideas. 

The gun spirit — 

— 

— badieduru. 

The spirit of fire, seen in 

the common 

electric balls — 


~ furcta. 

The cause of internal pains 


kurfafu^Au 

He that haunts mosques 


- miski dura. 

The Days of 

TtfE 

Week. 

Friday - - 

— 

- hukuru. 

Saturday —■ — 


— honihiru. 

Sunday — 


— adita. 

Monday - - 

is! 

— h6ma. 

Tuesday - 


-* anggara. 

Wednesday - - 

\ 

— buda. 

Thursday . - 


— burasfati. 
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After the aft communications in writing; have tfcSt 

following expressions, (I suppose, denoting the dignity and importance 
of the monarch, hut unexplainable at the present day;)— 

kulasung dura katiirl bowana mahd radwng. 

The following is a specimen of the language; it is a copy of a letter 
written by the Maidive Malim of a boat at Colombo, to his countrymen 
at Galle:— 


G&ligai tibi 

At Galle stopping 


Diweliing-ge 
of the Maldives 


em,me 


&U 


kolungmiy, Arabu od£ 

to the people, Arab boat 


M&liou. 
the Malim. 

odi falmrlu 
beats 


KnldgofAnu 
The chief’s 


Arabu odi 
Arab boat 


saldnu n; 
bilam; 

Fmladu odi 
Fudadu boat 


rmfah&rny 
now 

„ wudung odi 


nmurhugai 
at this port 


hurhi 

aie 


oflcring boat 


Fadfy iiru 
Fadi jjuu's boat 


Aham,mu didi odi, 
Aliamma dub’s boat 


mdndu gd odi 
nuuidu house boat 


hiti gas darhu gd odi j 

bitter-trcc-eomor-house boat $ 


niifaliarA^r 

now 

liurlii 
5 ou have 


cm tut kalong 
all people 


gada 

health 


weoba 

in 


kabaiong 

news 


fonuwati; 
jou must send; 


lihfiwowt ; 
remain; 

mir&rhugai 
at this port 


tiyii rarhugaf 
at your port 


liurlii 
there is 


mi fonuwio; 

I ht rt by ^eud ; 

Wildtu range 
England’s king 

xnirarhu 
tins port’s 

M41o ato/n mas 
Male ato/u hall 

hataka^; 
seven? 


wolafcung 
from Europe 

maruwrjjew e; 
is dead; 


au 

a new 

la nka 
lacs 


boda siihibeng 
governor 


gma 

many 


fnrliug 

strings 


kabaru 

new# 

at new© ? 
is come; 

saUmen; 
salatus; 


mas vik,kf 

fish wo have sold 

fas do/os hataka^, 
fivo twelves seven, 


Himiti mas 
Himili fish 

Ftiding fiifu 
Fading fulu 


hang diba hnf riyrttaya^ 
seven tens seven dollars, 


kird mas 

weighed fish 


xnihidang 

thus 


vilt/kaigeng 
having sold it 


tibi agimiwewQ; 
stopping for the price; 


G&tU 

forty 

lanka 

lacs 


giua 
many 

duwahung. 
ou the day. 


farhung 

strings 


saldmen; 
salams ? 


iniliyunf 
this is written 


mitangwf 

hero 


furfincmewe; 

I shall he? 


Mil kaldgerutfsewiyfii 

It God permits 

-* 

hitai hurhi mewe. 

desire i» to me* 


Baud# duwahu 
in fourteen day# 


huntafati 

Thursday 

•fugadu 

sailed 


V 

Tbip letter is given iu the original character# in the accompanying 
plate. 
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The meaning of the above letter appears to be as follows:—- 
u The Halim of the Arab boat to all the people of the Maldives 
stopping at Galle. 

" The chiefs greeting : the boats now at this port are the Arab 
boat of Finladu, the offering boats 1 of Fadiyaru and Ahammadidi, 
and the boats of Manduge and Hiti-gas-darhu-gei all the people are 
in good healthj send what news yon have at your port: I hereby 
send what news there is at this port. A new governor is come from 
Europe j the king of England is dead. Very many greetings. We 
have sold at this portHimiti fish for seventy-seven dollars, Maleatolu 
fish for sixty-seven, and Fadingfulu fish weighed (?) for forty-seven ; 
having sold the fish, we are waiting for the price. Very many 
greetings. This is written on Thursday. If God permits, I shall 
sail in fourteen days ? such is my wish." 


Note. 

In consequence of the commercial intercourse which subsists between 
the inhabitants of the islands of Maldiva and those of the island of 
Ceylon, Sir A. Johnston, when Chief Justice and President of His 
Majesty’s Council at Ceylon, made a collection, at the time he was 
preparing a customary code for the observance of the different classes 
of people on the island of Ceylon, of the customs and usages observed 
by the natives of the islands of Maldiva, as well in criminal as in civil 
cases, and procured from some of the natives who came over to Cey¬ 
lon, for the purposes of trade, such information as they could afford 
him relative to the religion, history, language, written characters* 
fisheries, the variety of the vegetable productions of the islands, and 
the coral formations on them and in their neighbourhood. In the 
course of his inquiries he procured several copies of the Maldiva 
alphabet, a vocabulary in the Maldiva language, with translations 
opposite each word in Cingalese and Tamui, one of the letters from 
the sultan to the governor of Ceylon, a copy of a song which was 
popular amongst the Maldiva mariners, and sung by them when they 
were working, in order to enable them to keep time j two copies of 
their charts; a copy of the Maldiva translation of the New Ephe- 
meris; one of the fore-staffs j and a copy in the Maldiva language of 
the book of astrology, according to which their navigators decided 

» i 11 >fit 

1 These are the vessels which bring the annual presents to the government of 
Ceylon, mentioned in the following pag& 
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upon the day a of departure from, and the days of arrival at, different 
places, and the probable success of their voyage. Sir Alexander some 
time ago presented the above things to the Asiatic Society, and gave 
the following memorandum respecting the inhabitants of Maldiva, as 
the result of his inquiries. 

The inhabitants of the islands of Maldiva are supposed to be 
descended from some Cingalese inhabitants of Ceylon, who were 
Wrecked on one of the Maldiva islands between four and five hundred 
years ago. In consequence of that circumstance, a commercial 
intercourse has been kept up between the islands of Maldiva and 
Ceylon for many ages. The sultan of the Maldiva islands sends an 
agent or minister every year to the government of Ceylon, with pre¬ 
sents consisting of some very curious mats, manufactured on the 
Maldiva islands 5 some sweetmeats of many different descriptions j 
a considerable quantity of dried fish, consisting of bonitos , albicores, 
and a fish called by the inhabitants of the Maldivas the black 
fish, or comboli mas j apiece of the sea cocoa-mifc, to which the 
natives of the Maldivas attribute great medical properties j and 
some of the small shells, known throughout India by the name of 
Cowries, which are found in great numbers in the neighbourhood of the 
Maldiva islands, and which are used as a description of circulating 
medium in Bengal. As soon as the Maldiva agent arrives at Colombo, 
the governor of the island appoints a day for his landing and for 
his reception, and receives him with considerable form at the Govern¬ 
ment-house, a guard of soldiers, with an officer at tlieir head, being 
appointed to attend him when he lands at the beach. After his 
public audience with the governor is over, and he has delivered all 
his presents, and a letter from the sultan of the Maldff as to the 
governor, he asks, and always receives, permission for himself and 
his countrymen to trade for the season during which they remain in 
Ceylon. As soon as he has done his commercial transactions, and 
is ready to return to the Maldivas, he receives a certain number of 
presents from the governor for the sultan, consisting of broad-cloth, 
and stationery of all descriptions, and having received a letter from - 
the governor to the sultan, takes His departure, and returns to the 
Maldivas. Baring the S.W. monsoon, a great many Maldiva vessels 
come to trade both at Point de Galle and Colombo. They are much 
better built, and are of a prettier shape, than the dforties or vessels 
which come to those ports from most parts of India, and are said to 
sail very well. 

The late Marquis of Londonderry, when Secretary of State for the- 
colonies, had determined, upon the suggestions of Sir Alexander 
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Johnston, to have a scientific xnaa permanently residing; as an agent 
on behalf of the British Government on Mali, the principal of the 
Mftldiva islands, for the purpose of acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of the natural history of the islands, particularly of the coral for¬ 
mations by -which all these islands are surrounded, and of every thing 
connected with their fisheries j and also for the purpose of forming a 
commercial treaty between the sultan of the Maldivas and the 
British Government, the principal object of which was to induce tire 
sultan .to open the ports of all the different islands to every British 
subject who might wish to trade directly with any of them : and to 
allow a surveying vessel to be sent from Ceylon for the purpose of 
making an accurate survey of the whole of the islands. This plan, 
however, was given up upon Lord Londonderry retiring from the 
office of Colonial Secretary, and his successor in office not authorizing 
the governor of Ceylon to incur the expense of such a measure. 

It is understood that a most accurate survey has lately been 
made of the whole of these islands, by Captain Moresby and the 
officers under his command. 
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Akticle IV .—A short Account oftheSherhy Parmlt/, Jy 
Majok-Gekekai. Bmeos, F.R.S. F.G.S 

(Read 1 7th February , 1838.) 

By the kindness of the Right Honourable Lord Western, an ancient 
painting is exhibited to the Society, which merits attention if 
it were merely as a curious specimen of antiquity. but it will 
interest the Meeting more l especialy from the nature of its subject 
and the circumstances connected with its being brought into 
Europe at all, and with its appearance here this day. 

To persons whohave not travelled in the East the design may be 
considered almost an enigma, but which I hope I shall be able 
satisfactorily to solve 1 . The painting came into the possession of 
the nobleman who has had the kindness to permit its exhibition 
here, owing to his connection with the family of Sherley of Wiston 
in Sussex, of whom I shall proceed to give some account. All those* 
who have read anything of the early travels in the Eas t, prior to 
the establishment of our Indian empire, are aware that there were 
some gentlemen of this name in Persia, at the Court of Shah Abbass 
in the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century ■ 
and that one of them. Sir Robert, came to England twice «s Ami 
bassador to the Court of James I, A few years ago a smalt Work 
entitled The Three Bmtkers, was published in this city^ which com¬ 
prises much of what remains of the history of the three Sherlevs 
and from that work, as well as from other notices, which 1 have 

been able to pick up, I have drawn materials for the paper I how 
propose to read to you. P P * now 

The author of The Genealogies of the Sherley Family, a Latin 
manuscript m the British Museum, with an ardent attetbu^M 
to that house, traces it from the time of Edward the Contessonin 
the male line, to the illustrious scions above named,.and agsuresu* 
^at It had the honour to be allied not only to the RoyalMood 
of England, both Saxon and Norman, but likewise to ^ 

Scotland, Denmark, Arragon, Leon, Castile, the Sacred Roman 
Empire, gnd almost all the princely houses in Christendoraiaml 
amount the English nobilify to the Hukes of Norfolk acdBock- 
Eartf of Arundel, Oxford, Northumberland, V ^ 

. b ^ in> of Ho, 
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Kent., Derby, Worcester, Huntingdon, Pembroke, Nottingham, 
Suffolk, Berkshire, and the Barons of Berkley - } and according 
to the same author, their achievements were as noble, and a# various, 
as their alliances were illustrious. Perhaps no three persons of one 
family ever experienced adventures at the same time so uncommon 
and so interesting. Sir Thomas, Sir Anthony, and Sir Robert 
Sherley, were the eons of Sir Thomas Sherley, of Wisneston, or 
Wiston, in Sussex, by Anne, his wife, the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Kemp, Knight, 

These three brothers, not content with gaining laurels in the 
military fields of Europe, were inflamed with an ardent desire to 
wage war against the Turks, then deemed the natural enemies of all 
Christendom} and this chivalrous spirit led them to undertake a 
series of enterprises, which, in the present day, would be condemned 
as absurd, though quite in character with the manners of the age 
in which they lived. 

The interest of the narrative I am about to communicate, will be 
greatly enhanced by the comparison which it affords of the manners 
and customs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, whether In 
Europe or Asia, as compared with those of our own times in many 
instances, and of the true picture it exhibits of Oriental customs even 
at the present day* 

We are not informed when Sir Thomas Sherley, the eldest of the 
brother®, was born, but it appears that he was early instructed in the 
military art, and that he commanded 300 men in Holland, where 
he conducted himself with such credit, that in 1569, the Lord 
Willoughby conferred upon him the honor of Knighthood. His 
other brothers, after distinguishing themselves in Europe, proceeded 
to the East, to war against the Turks, in 1599, and Sir Thomas 
deeming the theatre of Christian warfare too narrow for his ambition, 
“left (says his biographer. Fuller) an aged father and a fair in¬ 
heritance in Sussex, resolved to undertake sea voyages in foreign 
parts, to the great honour of his nation but small enriching of 
himself." A particular and very interesting account of the deeds of 
Sir Thomas Sherley, and of his captivity, and the miseries he endured 
while imprisoned at Constantinople, are to be found in tb© <?*»»- 
mlogica Historia Domus De SherkygaMS. in the Harleian Library, 
No. 41023* • | •" 

Th© substance of that account is as follows i*—Being deter* 
mined to do something by whichlje might gaiurenown, and having 
resolved many schemes in hh» !he#, he at length resolved to make 
war against the Infidels (the Turki) for the honour of the religion of 
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peace* England was at this time at peace with Turkey, and had a 
Consul at Patras, and an Ambassador at Constantinople, yet did 
this chivalrous knight, disregarding these circumstances* fit out*, at 
his own expense, three large vessels manned by 600 soldiers. With 
which squadron he sailed in 1001, oh this religious crusade. With 
this fleet he proceeded first to" Italy, and thence towards Turkey. 
On the route he engaged a large Turkish vessel for eight hours, and 
eventually took her, having lost in the action one hundred men* No 
mention is made of the slaughtered Turks $ but it seems likely they 
were all put to the sword. The prize disappointed the expectations 
of his followers, who mutinied, and seized one of his own vessels* 
Shortly after. Peacock, one of his captains, carried off another, and 
the crew of the vessel in which he himself sailed became unruly,' 
and in order to conciliate them, he made an attack on the small island 
of Milo, on the 15th of January, 1602. He landed on it before 
day-light, and entered the place with the intent of giving up to 
plunder (as he states) the property of the Mahomedaus onlyj but as 
about half the population were Christian Greeks, the sack must have 
been indiscriminate. The inhabitants at first fled from the town, 
but subsequently came down in great numbers. His crew retreated 
before the enemy to the shore. Sir Thomas Sherley remained to bring 
up the rear, which kept off the pursuers, many of whom were slain in 
the attack, and the crew enabled to arrive safely on boardj but Sir 
Thomas and two of his followers fell into the hands of the enemy. 
They were immediately thrown into prison, and sent to Negropont, 
from whence they were conveyed to Constantinople, where Sir Thomas 
was disowned by the English Ambassador, and after being twice con? 
detuned to death for piracy, was most marvellously preserved by 
the Minister of the Grand Senior, under the conviction that he could 
obtain from him a large ransom* Sir Thomas Sherley endured the 
severest confinement and cruel treatment for nearly four years, 
when he was at length liberated at the intercession of James I*, on 
the 6th of December, 1605. .The narrative concludes in these 
words : “ Sir Thomas staid in Constantinople (a free man) from the 
time of his delivery, which was the 6th of December, until the 15 th 
of February following, 1606, during which time he took pleasure to 
solaee himself there, where, before, he had endured so much sorrow 
and misery, taking a view and survey of the seat and situation of 
the city, observing their laws, customs, and ceremonies j, beholding 
their courts, synagogues, and temples j with other things pot uni- 
. worthy a stranger*a observation. - .And upon, the 15th of February, 
he departed from Constantinople in a ltagusian ship called the 
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4 Maria de la Roe aria/ find landed at Gallipoli, the 19th of fbe same 
month j from thence to Naples, and so, at last, to England, where 
being joyfully received of his father and friends, he now live* by the 
benefit of His Majesty’s favour.” 

The history of Sir Anthony and jSir Robert, the second and third 
sons, who travelled into Persia, is more particularly the object 
of oiir attention. The former was born A.n. 1565, matriculated at 
Oxford, in 1579, was admitted Bachelor of Arts in 1581, and in 
November of the same year was elected Probationer of All Souls’ 
College. He printed his life and adventures after his return from 
the East in 1613, in which he says, on entering into life he took 
the Earl of Essex as his model, and observes, 44 that nobleman’s 
true love for him did transform him from many imperfections ; that 
he never spared him his council and advice; and that he assisted 
him with his fortune.” The following event which happened to him 
on his first entering life, is characteristic of the jealousy of Queen 
Elizabeth, in respect to honours accepted by any of her subjects from 
foreign princes; and affords a good specimen of the manners of that 
sovereign's court. 

Sir Anthony first embarked in the wars in the Low Countries, 
Where he had a command, and was present at the battle of ^utphen, 
in 1586. He appears also to have been engaged in the war in 
France*, and probably accompanied the Earl of Essex when he was 
sent with a body of four thousand men to the assistance of the King 
of France against the Confederates of the League. As a reward for 
his services, Henry IY. bestowed the order of St. Michael upon him, 
to the great displeasure of Queen Elizabeth, who said, that as a 
virtuous woman ought to look on none hut her husband, so a subject 
ought not to cast his eyes on any other sovereign than him God had 
set over him. " I will not,” said s|ie, * f have my sheep marked with 
a strange brand; nor suffer them to follow the pipe of a strange 
shepherd.” She immediately commanded Sir John Puckering and 
Lord Buckhurst to inquire into }the circumstances of the alleged 
preach of allegiance. -| ■*'$/**. 

, Ifhis investigation does not appear to have been satis factory, i*im 1 
exam^aUpn 'took place, |khe result of which is commutii* ■ 
®ate|L by Mr. Care w, in a letter dhted the 14th of March, 1593, of 
Whi^h the following is an extract 

eing sent from the Lord {deeper and the Lord Buckhurst, 
Sherley, In the Fleet, toimderstand what oath ■ 

;#ie l r>eOe%ing of the order of St. Michael, and the; manper, : ,thfmcff : ; . 
,::hlfc : the;,fiirat .1 willed him to set.do#i in writing as much ••• 
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could call to his remembrance; and thereupon he wrote a side of a 
leaf of paper, containing in effect these things :— 

“ * That oath he took none, for he only made answer to the king’s 
demands, and had no book presented him to swear by. 

u * That the king's demands were two. First, That he would 
promise never to bear arms against him for the service of any prince 
Christian, but only his sovereign, Or by her commandment. Second, 
That he should never spot himself with any infamy unworthy of so 
high an order. Both which he promised to perform. 

“ ‘ This, upon his life and reputation, he afimneth to be all, being 
so short a matter to be remembered, that he doth assure the truth 
of the report thereof.’ 

“ But, supposing that so short a report would give little satis¬ 
faction, I desired him that I might set down from his mouth by my 
writing some circumstances and peculiarities, the which he granted: 
and then upon my questions unto him (which I framed from a copy 
of the manner of receiving of that order, by the Duke of Norfolk 
and Earl of Leicester, in Anno 1 50(i, that .1 had of Mr. Garter, by 
my Lord Keeper’s direction), he answered as follows :— 

‘ f * That the king, at ten of the clock in the night, sent for him 
into his cabinet by le Premiere Secretaire de Navarre, and at his 
coming thither, he found with the king the Lord Chancellor, who is 
also Chancellor of the Order, the Bishop of Bourges, that is. Prelate 
of the Order, Le Sieur de Beaulieu, that is. Secretary of the Order, 
and of estate, Le Sieur de Saucy, Mons. Le Grand, and sundry other 
gentlemen, the Notary of the Order (that afterwards entered his 
name into the register), and the four Ushers of the same. 

“ ‘That being come into that presence, the king, before them all, 
declared the good opinion Ilis Majesty held of him, the love he had 
towards him, and the good service he had done unto his Highness ; 
for requital thereof, when he came to be peaceable King of France, he 
should receive further recompense. In the mean time His Majesty 
would bestow an honour upon him, by the receiving whereof, the 
king assured him he should be tied to use no ceremony. 

“ ‘Thirdly, That the form of giving the said Order was in this 
sort: First, his spurs and sword were taken from about him, then 
he kneeled down, and putting his hands within the king's, Mons. 
Beaulieu, the Secretary of the Order, made unto him, in the king’s 
name, the two demands aforementioned in his own declaration. 
Then the king himself asked him, ‘ Promettez-vous cel a T His answer 
was,/ Oui t Sire,je le promets.’ Then the king drew out his sword, 
and laid it on Mr. Sherley's shoulder, saying, * Soyez Chevalier lie St, 
vol. vi. a 
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Michael au nomme de St, George y car vous laves Men merit#,' And. while 
he was yet kneeling,the king pat on his sword about him himself; but 
his spurs were put on by the Sieur Rocolour, Premiere Gentilkomme 
de la Gardrobe. That done, the king kissed him on both his cheeks, 
and at his rising again, put on about his neck the lace and collar of 
St. Michael, that he wore himself. And these things, besides the 
paying of the fees were all the ceremonies.’ 

u This is as much as I could learn of him, and to testify the 
truth thereof, I have his own hand to two blotted papers, the sub¬ 
stance of both of which I have contained in this. 

“ Mr , J. Pickering “ George Carkw.” 

His imprisonment was probably of no long duration : but he 
was deprived of the offensive order. Sir Anthony did not re¬ 
main long in a state of inactivity ; he projected an expedition to 
the island of St. Thome, under the patronage of the Earl of Essex, 
who undertook to procure him a commission from the queen for 
the purpose. And on the 9th April, authority was sent to Sir 
Anthony from the two generals, the Earl of Essex and the Lord 
Admiral, empowering him to levy, arm, &c\, men, not exceeding the 
number ot one thousand five hundred, and appointing him captain 
and commander of all such ships and vessels, as were set forth, at 
the charge of Sir Thomas Sherley, Her Majesty’s Treasurer at War, 
and Sir Anthony Flicrley, in the designed expedition. 

This expedition sailed from England on the 21st of May, 1596, 
and proceeded, first to the Canaries, and thence to Jamaica, of which 
he took possession on the ‘29 th January following. 

He returned from this voyage in June, 1597, and proceeded to 
London, attended by a numerous train of followers. When Essex 
was appointed Lord Lieutenant, Sir Anthony accompanied him to 
Ireland, and there, according to Wood, received the honour of 
Knighthood from his patron. 

In the winter of 1598—9, Sir Anthon;', ‘‘accompanied with divers 
soldiers of approved valour," was sent by the Earl of Essex to assist 
Don Cesare DEete (the illegitimate son of the Duke of Ferrara, then 
lately dead) against the Pope, who laid claim to the principality, but 
before he arrived, the submission of the Duke to the Pope had put 
attend to the war. “Which," says Sir Anthony, “when I had 
advertised the Earl of, he proposed unto me (after a small relation 
Which I made unto him from Venice), the voyage of Persia, ground* 
ing it upon two points ; first, to endeavour to prevail upon the King 
of Persia to unite with the Christian Princes against the Turks; and 
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secondly, to establish a commercial intercourse between this country 
and the East.” '^Having, with these advertisements,” say* Sir 
Anthony, u received strength to my own mind, large means, and 
letters of favour and credit to the company of merchants at Aleppo, 

I embarked myself at Venice in a Venetian ship, called the Morizell, 
the 24th of May, 1599,” accompanied with twenty-five followers, 
most of them gentlemen. 

Of this expedition a brief account was published by William 
Parry, one of his followers, another by himself, a third by an ano¬ 
nymous author, and a fourth was written by George Man waring, also 
one of his attendants. From the narrative of the latter the follow¬ 
ing extracts have been collected. 

“ So we left Venice, and went to Malamoco, some five miles from 
Venice, where we found divers ships; amongst the rest there was an 
argosy bound for Scanderoon, where we did embark ourselves, pay¬ 
ing a large price for our passage; but the wind was contrary, that 
we were twenty-four days in sailing to Zante, which was not half 
the way, where, if the wind had served us, we might have been in 
Scanderoon at that time. But, in the way, before we caine to Zante, 
there was a passenger in the ship who used some disgraceful words 
against our late queen, whereupon Sir Anthony caused one of his 
meanest sort of men to give him the bastinado, which he did very 
soundly; whereupon he made such a terrible cry that the captain of 
the ship, with the passengers and the seafaring-men, rose up in arms 
against us, they being to the number of two hundred and fifty, and 
all our company not above twenty-six; yet we did withstand, neither 
was there any hurt done, by reason of three Armenian merchants 
which did stand between us, and entreated peace, which the Italians 
did first consent unto. In the end we arrived at Zante, where Sir 
Anthony, and ail we of his company, went ashore for victuals, in 
regard all our provision was spent. When we were departed forth 
of the ship, they sent after us those things we had left behind, and 
mounted their ordnance against us, swearing if we did offer to come 
aboard the ship any more, they would sink us. Whereupon Sir 
Anthony complained to the governor of the place, but could have no 
remedy; so we lost our passage, and were constrained to stay in 
Zante ten days for shipping, with great hindrance to our voyage, and 
expenses, but that the English merchants did use us somewhat 
kindly. So after we had passed away the time for ten days' space,' 
we embarked in a small ship, and so took our leave of Zante, where, 
the next day after, we being not well stored with fresh water, we did 
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put into an island to fill our vessels with water, because, in the island 
of Zante, water was very scarce.” 

From Zante they proceeded to Candia, thence to Cyprus, and 
thence to Tripoli. Here they unfortunately found the vessel out of 
which they had been rejected at Zante; and Sir Anthony and his 
party being branded by that ship's crew as pirates, it w as with great 
difficulty,, and not without the payment of a large sum of money, 
that he was permitted to proceed to Scanderoon in a boat which he 
hired for the purpose. This fragile hark encountered a gale of wind 
which kept them at sea for six days, when their provisions were 
reduced to a small quantity of fresh water and some tobacco. They 
eventually made the coast, and ran up the river Orontes, where they 
landed. Thence they proceeded to Antioch in two days, and from 
Antioch to Aleppo in six days more. The following occurrence is 
characteristic of the people at the present time, and is thus 
related by Manwaring :—“ On the road to Aleppo, the leader of 
the caravan with whom 'foe travelled, told Sir Anthony one day 
that he should require an escort of sixteen men from the village 
to protect them from the banditti which might be expected 
to infest the road. To this Sir Anthony assented, and it was 
agreed that they should receive six crowns. After advancing 
the money, the leader of the caravan brought back one man only, 
and on being asked where the other fifteen were, f Why,’ quoth the 
Turk, * they be all in this one; for this man hath fought with six¬ 
teen men all at one time, and hath given them the overthrow; there¬ 
fore, ever since he hath had sixteen men’s payment.’ ” 

At Aleppo the Sherleys were kindly received by Mr. Colthurst, 
the British Consul, but no European Christian could walk the 
streets without the attendance of a janisary or police officer. The 
following two incidents exhibit the state of society under the Turkish 
government in Asia Minor in those days, and which does not differ 
essentially from that in modern times. Mr. Manwaring says :—“ One 
day it was my hap to walk alone in the streets, where, to my hard 
fortune, I met with a Turk, a gallant man he seemed to be by bis 
habit; and saluting me, took me fast by one of the ears with his 
hand, and so did lead me up and down the streets; and if I did 
chance to look sour upon him, he would give me such a ring that I 
did think verily he would have pulled off my ear; and this he con- 
tinned with me for the space of one hour, with much company 
following me, some throwing stones at me, and some spitting on me j 
so at the last he let me go, and because I would not laugh at my 
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departure from him, he gave me such a blow with a staff, that did 
strike me to the ground. So, returning home to the consul’s house, 
the consul’s janisary seeing me all bloody, asked me how | came 
hurt.—I told him the manner of it ,* he presently, in a rage, did take 
his staff in his hand, and bade me go with him, and show him the 
Turk that had used me so. In a small time we found him sitting 
with his father and other gentlemen; so I did show the janisary 
which was he, who ran fiercely to him, and threw him on his back, 
giving him twenty blows on his legs and his feet, so that he was not 
able to go or stand. He was clothed in a cloth of gold undercoat, 
and a crimson velvet gown, but bis gay clothes could not save him 
from the fierceness of the janisary’s fury.” Again he states : 

“ I will now write something of the fashions of the Turks, 
although it be known usually to our merchants, yet it is not com* 
manly known to all men. First, concerning the liberty and freedom 
the Great Turk doth give his soldiers, called janisaries, which is, 
they have free liberty to take victuals for themselves or their horses, 
without paying ever a penny for it, in what town soever they come 
into under the Turkish government; and if they (the inhabitants) will 
not serve them to their content, they will beat them like dogs, which, 
if they chance to resist, then do they forfeit all their goods to the 
Great Turk. Six of the janisaries travelling through the country, came 
to a town, and began to use therrffcelves in a most vile fashion with 
the women; the men of the town, seeing their abuses, did withstand 
them, so that, in the end, one of the janisaries was slain, the other 
five left the town presently, and came to Aleppo, being but twenty 
miles from the place, and told the janisaries of the castle what had 
happened, there living always in the castle three hundred. The next 
day there went forth of the castle two hundred of them to the town 
where the janisary was slain, and coming thither, they did kill man, 
woman, and child, pulling down their houses, and carrying away,the 
spoil of all their goods. The town X saw myself within eight days 
after this happened, where I did behold a pitiful sight.” 

Coffee, it seems, had not at that time been introduced into Eng¬ 
land, as Man waring appears to have been quite ignorant of its use, 
and the place of its production. He says, “They have a certain 
kind of drink, which they call coffee—it is made of an Italian seed; 
they drink it extreme hot. It is nothing toothsome (*. e. palatable), 
nor hath any good smell, but it is very wholesome. As in England 
we died to go to the tavern to pass away the time in friendly meet* 
lug, so they have very fair houses where this coffee is sold; thither 
gallants and gentlemen resort daily.” 
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After spending five weeks at Aleppo with the English merchants. 
Sir Anthony purchased several pieces of good cloth, and twelve 
emerald cups, and jewels of great worth, which he intended for the 
King of Persia, and departed to proceed to Babylon by water, from 
Beer, on the Euphrates. 

Before the party could proceed, it became necessary to collect a 
fleet for self-defence, till at length eleven other boats, laden with 
merchandise, and guarded by soldiers, dropped down the stream. 
On the passage they daily saw bands of Arabs, varying from one 
hundred to two hundred, who frequently assailed them with stones 
from slings, which did them little injury, as they were repelled by 
musketry from the boats. In the vicinity of the town of Anna, the 
boat soldiery, as usual, saluted the camp of an Arabian chief, by 
firing off their pieces, on which occusion an Arab soldier was killed. 
This caused the detention of the fleet for some days, and afforded the 
author of the journey an opportunity of giving the following charac¬ 
teristic account of the Arabian customs and dress, which, with the 
exception of the felt cap of those days, since changed into a loose 
handkerchief thrown carelessly over the head, exhibits the costume 
of a Bedofiin of the present time. 

“ Sir Anthony went first, attended with three other gentlemen that 
were with him, and myself. This I may boldly speak of: at the 
first entry into his camp, it was* a full quarter of an English mile 
before we came to the king’s presence, which was guarded on either 
side with shot and pikes. So, when we came before him, he did 
stand up, taking Sir Anthony by the handj Sir Anthony offering tq 
kiss his hand, but he would not suffer him, but we did. Then he 
demanded of Sir Anthony what he was; he told him the truth of all 
our voyage, which the king did greatly commend, and caused a ban¬ 
quet to* be brought of such fruits as the country did afford. There 
is small store of bread in the country, but they live commonly cm 
musk melons, radishes, and rice. Their apparel is very slender, for 
they wear commonly one robe, made like a surplice, with great 
sleeves, of a kind of blue cloth, made of bumbasoj their sleeves 
they tie on their back by one corner of the sleeve, and leave all their 
arm* naked. About their middle they wear a girdle, made of a 
horse-hide, some five fingers broad, and a dagger sticking under their 
girdle, with a Wooden haft. They itfear over their heads a cap of felt, 
made like unto a morion or head-piece, tied under their chin with a 
black kind of stuff. 

” The king himself was in this sort attired, save only he had a satin 
coat without sleeves. He was a man of a goodly personage, exceed- 
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mg black, and very grim of visage; his queen was a blackamoor. 
His company that followed him was to the number of twenty thou* 
sand men; he had about ten thousand camels to attend him. In 
the summer-time he did abide always by the river Euphrates, and in 
the winter up in the desert. When Sir Anthony saw the manner of 
his apparel, he sent for a piece of cloth of gold which he had in the 
boat, and did present it unto the king, to make himself an upper 
coat, which the king esteemed highly of, and gave him great thanks 
for it, giving him a passport under his own hand, to pass quietly 
through his dominions without any further let, which passport did 
us great good in our passage? but the Turks he made pay soundly 
for the death of his servant. Thus, after one day and a night, we 
departed, and came in a few days after to a place worth the noting, 
which did bum with brimstone and pitch, making such a smoke 
that it did darken the place extremely, the pitch rising up in great 
flakes as big as a house, making a terrible noise; and that place the 
Jews did teli us was Sodom and Gomorrah, but called by the Turks 
f Hell’s MouthFrom thence we passed a fair town, called 
Raeca, a very ancient place, inhabited by Turks and Arabians. The 
river Euphrates doth run through it. They have neither bridge nor 
boat to pass from one town to the other, but the skins of goats blown 
like a bladder, and so they cast themselves upon them and swim 
over; you shall see them pass to and fro as thick as boats upon the 
Thames,*' This practice prevailed as early as the time of Alexander' 
the Great, whose historians—Arrian, Q. Curtins, and others—men¬ 
tion it, and has been witnessed by all our modem travellers. 

From Anna they proceeded down the Euphrates to a place called 
Felengo, whence they passed over in a day and night to Babylon, 
lying on both banks of the Tigris, and over which was a bridge 
of boats*. Here Sir Anthony’s property was searched, and the Vice¬ 
roy, as he is called, kept the emerald cups, and other goods, to the 
value of six thousand crowns. Sir Anthony had been warned of 
the probability of such an event by a Turkish chieftain, who was 
deputed from the Turkish Court at Constantinople to the Viceroy or 
Pasha, and had accompanied the party from Beer. 'This honest Turk 
persuaded Sir Anthony to make over to his custody part of his jewels 
and goods, which he afterwards faithfully restored. After a residence 
of a month at Babylon (Bagdad), during which Sir Anthony was 
prevented proceeding by the Viceroy, he contrived to quit it with 
a caravan of Persian merchants proceeding towards Persia. The 

i In this description we recognise the petroleum pita spoken of by Colonel 
Cheratey in hi* first surroy of the Euphrates. 

. ■ * Bagdad was frequently called Babylon by the travellers of those days. 
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insecurity of the road, from the Arabian tribes, is well described:— 
“ For you must understand (says Man waring) that the merchants 
do travel in those parts exceeding strong, to the number of two 
thousand, sometimes more} because there are many thieves who lie 
in the way very strong, and the company of merchants is called by 
the name of a caravan 1 . 1 ' 

The progress of Sir Anthony’s party had nearly been stopped by 
an order from Constantinople, which directed he should be seized 
and sent thither. A band of two hundred horsemen was actually 
sent by the Viceroy or Pasha, to overtake and bring him back} but 
they were purposely misled by an Armenian merchant, who had 
greatly assisted Sir Anthony, at Bagdad, by acts of true friendship 
and kindness, which extended to the loan of 8000 crowns. This 
enabled Sir Anthony to escape safely into the dominions of the king 
of Persia, where he arrived without the loss of one of his party. 

The favourable reception of Sir Anthony Sherley and his company 
in Persia, may be accounted for by the great toleration of Shah Abbass 
towards Christians, owing, perhaps, to the influence possessed by 
the ladies of the court over that monarch. Sir Thomas Herbert thus 
quaintly describes this circumstance j and no greater proof of their 
influence could be afforded than that of Georgians receiving the title 
of Khan and Mirza at the king’s hands—titles which are now strictly 
confined to Moslems. 

“ Abbass had several wives, who had several children, for whose 
education neither cost nor care was spared. Of the most promising 
he loved were Ismael, Tophy Mirza, Kodabunda Sultan, and Iman 
Kooly. The two first by Gordina, daughter of Simon Khan, and 
the two latter by Martha, daughter of Scanda Mirza, both Georgians, 
both Christians} and so dear to Abbass 'that it seemed he had then 
got the elixir of earthly happiness.’ ” 

Manwaring thus describes the reception of the party in Persia:— 

" The first town we came to was very strongly situated, and in it 
were a hundred soldiers, for the king hath a guard roundabout his, 
country at every entrance} they are all horsemen, and are clothed 
in red, with red turbans on their heads 8 , and red feathers, with bows 
and arrows, sword and target, and short pieces. These soldiers used 
us very respectfully, and told us their king would be overcome with 
joy when he did hear of pur coming} so after we had rested there 
one day and a night, we did hold pn our journey towards Casbin, a 
famous city, and of great antiquity. We passed by many towns, but 
none of any account; and the further we went, the more kind the 

1 One would suppose he was writing off he present day, 

* Hence the appellation of Kaaal-bfush. t 
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people were. In every village where we did lodge, the chief men would 
come, and present us with one commodity or other every night, and, 
happy was he that could procure the best house to lodge uft in. 
Their women came out to welcome us, which we thought a great 
wonder, in regard we had not the speech of any woman for a long 
time before. 

” So, passing along the country, and being in safety, Sir Anthony 
sent Angelo, our guide, accompanied with an English gentleman* 
whose name was John Ward, some four days' journey before us, to 
Casbin, to provide us a lodging, and to attend our coming two or 
three miles from the city, somewhat late in the evening, so as to 
convey us to our lodgings without the knowledge of the citizens, in 
regard we were unprovided with fit apparel and other necessaries. 
But it was made known, both to the lord steward of the king’s house, 
and also to the governor of the city, who sent for them both, to 
know what he was that was coming to see their king. They told 
them the truth, but did not acquaint them the certain day of our 
coming, which made both them and the citizens greatly discontented, 
in regard they made great preparation to receive us with great 
triumphs; but, according to our intention, we came in by night, and 
so disappointed them. The next day the lord steward came to our 
house, with a great train following him of gallant gentlemen, and 
did salute Sir Anthony in this sort:—‘In my king's behalf, who now 
is in the Tartarian wars, this small kindness I would entreat you to 
accept, in regard to your long and weary travels; and that you being 
strangers here in our country, it may be your supplies cannot be 
so suddenly accomplished, therefore I would request you to pardon 
me if I do amiss in my offer.’ And, laying twenty pounds in gold 
at Sir Anthony’s feet, told him,—* This much you shall receive every 
day for your provision, besides other commodities; this do I of my¬ 
self, until we hear from our king, who, I am sure, will treble it at his 
return.’ Sir Anthony, according to his princely mind, turning the 
money over with his foot, returned this answer: * Know this, brave 
Persian, I come not a begging to the king; but, hearing of his great 
fame and worthiness, thought I could not spend my time better than 
come to see him, and kiss his hand, with the adventure of my body 
to second him in his princely wars.’ The Persian, hearing this 
answer, slept back very suddenly, and, making a low conge, replied 
thns : ' Pardon me, brave stranger, for now I see thou art a prince 
thyself,/ for so it seemeth by thy princely answer/ Sir Anthony 
replying, said,-—‘ No, I am the second son to an English knight, but 
I have been trained up in martial affairs, and well esteemed of in 
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my prince’s court } and for this cause do I come to do thy king the 
best office I can, if it please his Highness to accept of rne.’ * I know 
my king,’ said the Persian, ‘ will highly esteem of thy coming, and 
think himSelf a happy man to receive so worthy a person into his 
court;’ and so, saluting all, one after another, did take his leave. 
So soon as he was gone, the governor of the city came with a gallant 
train of gentlemen, very well horsed, to attend him, being a man of 
gallant personage, well spoken, and of good carriage; and gave Sir 
Anthony and all of us a very kind welcome, offering Sir Anthony all 
that he was worth to he at his service,” 

Sir Anthony and his party were sumptuously entertained by the 
king's steward and the Governor of Casbin, at their houses, on which 
occasions, contrary to the practice of Persia in modern times, bands 
of music and dancing women attended, as is now the custom in 
India. 

The narrator proceeds:— ft In the end there came a post from the 
king, forth of Tartaria, with a proclamation written with the king’s 
own hand, which proclamation was made by a nobleman in Casbin, 
and we were all sent to hear it; this was the effect of it, that we 
should command horse and man to be at our service, upon pain of 
death to those that should not obey ; moreover, if any man did 
hold up his hand to offer the worst in our company wrong, he should 
lose his head; which proclamation the citizens did all embrace very 
willingly; and thus I leave awhile to treat of our entertainment.” 

On his return from the war on the frontier, Shah Abbass re¬ 
turned to Casbin; and the description of the reception of Sir Anthony 
on the king's approach to the city, is graphic and characteristic. 
The Sherleys and their party wore turbans and rich Persian dresses. 

u The king, some two days before he entered into Casbin, sent 
a courier or post before him to his lord steward, to furnish us with 
the best horses he could get and directed that we should meet him 
four miles forth of Casbin, accompanied with the governor and 
himself, which was very handsomely performed by them both.’* “ So 
after we were half a mile forth of the city, we saw such a prospect 
as is not usually seen ; which was, twelve hundred soldiers, horse- 
men, carrying twelve hundred heads of men on their lances, and 
some having the ears of men {hit on strings, and hanged about their 
necks 1 . Next after these came the trumpeters, making a wonderfttl 
noise, because these instuments, contrary to our English trumpets, 
are two yards and a-half in length, with the great end big, and 

a This is quite consistent with the triumphal return from war of Persian Monarch* 
of more modern times. 
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as of great compass as a hat 1 . Next after them came the drum¬ 
mers, their drums being made of brass, and carried upon camels j 
then after them came his six standard bearers, and after came 
twelve pages, bearing every one a lance in his hand ; then a 
good distance after them came the king, riding alone with a 
lance in his hand, his bow and arrows, sword and target, hanging 
by his side, being a man of low stature, but very strongly made, 
and swarthy of complexion. Now, after the king, came his 
lieutenant-general of the field, and all his bow-men in rank, like a 
half moon 8 • after them came his officers in the wars, to the number 
twenty thousand soldiers, all horsemen. So at our first encounter 
of the king. Sir Anthony and his brother did alight off their horses, 
and came to kiss the king’s foot, for it is the fashion of the country, 
be he never so good a man, he must kiss the king’s foot at the first 
meeting ; after that was performed, the king did look upon them 
both very stately, and afterwards did look upon us all, giving never 
a word to Sir Anthony, but bid the lieutenant-general place him 
according as he had given direction, and so the king set spurs to his 
horse, and did ride away for the space of an hour.” The following 
description of the king’s personal behaviour seems very strange, 
and probably the result of a frolic, for it is wholly unlike anything 
I have ever seen, heard, or read of elsewhere. Yet the narrative of 
Manwaring bears, throughout, so much the stamp of truth, that I 
should be unwilling to deem this exaggeration :— 

* ( Sir Anthony being placed in the king’s place, with his brother, 
Mr. Robert Sherley, the lieutenant-general on the right hand, and 
the lord steward on the left. After the king was departed, the 
lord steward told Sir Anthony that it was the custom to entertain 
strangers in that fashion, but willed him to have patience awhile, and 
he should see the event $ so within an hour the king returned back 
again as fast as his horse would go, and having following him sixteen 
women on horseback, richly attired, and when he came close to Sir 
Anthony, the women did halloo, and gave such a cry, much like the 
wild Irish, which did make us wonder at it.; then after they had made 
an end, the king came and embraced Sir Anthony and his brother, 
kissing them both three or four times over, and taking Sir Anthony 
by the hand, swearing a great oath that he should be his sworn brother, 
4Xid so he did call him always, and so the king marched along 
putting Sir Anthony on his right hand. It was a wonderful sight 

V The hats of the Elizabethan age were of enormous size compared with those 
of the present day. 

« This somi-lunar ftgm^isoommonly aseumecl by troops in Persia at grand 
parades* 
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to see the multitude of people that were there that day; and still as 
the king did pass along, the people would kneel down and kiss the 
earth $ but before we came into the city, there was proclamation 
made that, upon pain of death, no soldier should enter the city, 
but such as were born there, for fear of making any uproar j 
and so they were all discharged and departed every one to his 
own country for that time. So after we had entered the city, we 
marched through every street, and in the end came to a ban¬ 
queting house of the king’s, when the king brought Sir Anthony 
up into a very fair chamber richly trimmed, in which cham¬ 
ber, Sir Anthony delivered a speech to the king, what was the 
occasion of his coming, with a discourse of our wearisome journey, 
and of our usage in Turkey, and other accidents which did happen 
unto us by the way, which the king did hearken very attentively 
unto, and when Sir Anthony had ended his speech, the king stood 
up and replied; tr Brother, I do grieve to hear of thy sore adventures 
and troubles by the way $ but 1 do much rejoice to .see time here in 
safety at our court, for be well assured I will place thee on my 
head/ This was his meaning, that he would advance him to great 
honour ; then was there a great banquet brought in, with music 
before it, where they passed away their time for the space of two 
hours with great joy ; after the banquet was ended, the king 
requested Sir Anthony to look through the window to behold their 
sports on horseback.” 

The simplicity of the king’s manners in private is quaintly 
pourtrayed, and conveys us at once to the spot :— 

“ So when the sport was ended. Sir Anthony sent me down of 
some business, and as I went down the stairs, it was my chance to 
meet with the king, who, when he saw me, took me by the arm, and 
caused me to return back again with him, and brought me to the 
chamber where the Turks' Ambassador was, and did lead me along 
to the'upper end of the chamber, and put me above the Turks’ 
Ambassador, bidding me sit down there, by reason they have no 
stools but sit on carpets. I could ill sit cross-legged after their 
manner, but kneeled on my knees; then the Turkish Ambassador 
told the king it was the fashion of England to sit on stools, for he 
had been oft-times in the English merchants’ houses in Constanti¬ 
nople. When the king had heard these words, he presently went 
into the next room, and caused one of his pages to bring forth a 
little form, which they did use to set bottles of wine upon, and 
throwing a carpet of gold upon it, caused me to sit down ; then he 
called for some wine, and did drink a health unto me, and did use 
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these words : ‘ I do esteem more of the sole of a Christian’s shoe, 
than I do of the best Turk in Turkey ;* and then he asked me if I 
would serve him ? I answered him, in regard I was a subject in his 
country, I must be at his command, yet I was loth to leave my 
old master, in regard he loved me well; at which words the king did 
take me about the neck, and embraced me three or four times, and 
said, * I do highly commend thy constancy; nevertheless, I will 
entreat my brother, thy lord, for thee, that thou shalt be my servant 
so long as you stay in this country.’ ” 

In the evening. Sir Anthony and his brother were invited to join 
the king’s party at dinner, which was given on the circular terrace 
where the Cotwal, or mayor of the town, sits to administer justice 
daily, at the union of the four great covered Bazar-streets in the 
middle of the city. Here Shah Abbass insisted on Sir Anthony 
Sherley’s sitting on the king’s own chair, though the latter protested 
against it, while the king himself stood talking with his courtiers, 
apparently to produce a favourable impression on the minds of his 
subjects of his regard for the English chief. The royal banquet was 
preceded by a band of music, and by twenty women singing and 
dancing before it. After dinner, the king took Sir Anthony by the 
arm, and walked through several of the principal streets, all of which 
were illuminated, preceded by the women and music; and each of 
the European gentlemen was conducted in like manner by a noble¬ 
man of the king’s suite. This feasting was continued in the same 
manner every evening during a whole week; after which, the king 
having provided tents, carpets, and carriage for Sir Anthony, and his 
suite, proceeded to Cashan, at which place, on one occasion. Man- 
waring thus describes the fireworks :— 

** Then there was such stately fireworks, made by a Turk, that 
Sir Anthony did wonder at it, which seemed as if dragons were fighting 
in the air, with many other varieties, especially one firework worth 
the noting, which was this,—there was a great fountain of water in 
the Piazza, out of which, from the very bottom, there would arise 
things like fishes, throwing fire out of their mouths about a dozen 
yards, which we thought a great wonder.” 

From Cashan the court proceeded to Isfahan. An instance of 
the terrible power of a capricious despot is exhibited in the following 
description of a review of the troops drawn up to receive the king 
at Isfahan :— 

i# There we made a stand, and the king caused his lieutenant- 
general to see his soldiers skirmish, and some of his gentlemen 
being amongst them, did not behave themselves to the king's mind ; 
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and moreover, his soldiers were not so perfect as the king did expect 
they should j whereupbn he presently ran in amongst them with his 
sword drawn, like an Hercules, and, upon a sudden, he gave four of 
them their death's wound. Then did he grow more into blood, and 
not sparing any, but cutting off the arms from divers of them. One 
gentleman, which did but only smile, the king never left, and coming 
for succour into our company, the king gave him such a blow in the 
middle, that the one half of his body tell from the other. There we 
spent that day ; and in the evening, about six of the clock, we 
marched towards the city, where the governor leading the way, the 
young prince eatrie riding fast by him, and jesting with him somewhat 
grossly about his wife, in regard she was a fair woman, the governor 
did use some unkind word to the prince, which made him angry ; so 
he came presently and told the king, who charged him to take his 
how and arrows and shoot him through, which he did immediately, 
and did shoot him through one of his thighs. The governor 
presently did alight off from his horse, and came and kissed the 
prince’s feet; when the king saw it, he came to the governor and 
kissed him, and made him viceroy of that province, and ever after 
did impose great trust unto him: so we entered the city, and marched 
about in every street. Then the king brought Sir Anthony to his 
house, which was prepared ready for his coming, and willed him to 
have patience, and he would see him again in the morning; then 
the king went to his palace, and that night we rested. There was 
slain that day to the number of seven score, in regard to the ex¬ 
tremity of the heat, and those which the king himself did kill; 
amongst the re3t, it was the king’s fortune to kill one of Sir Anthony’s 
footmen, being a Persian, and when the king was told of it, he was 
exceeding sorry, thinking he had been a Christian, and he came 
the next morning in private to Sir Anthony, and told him he was 
exceeding sorry, wishing it had been his fortune to have slain a 
dozen Persians for him } Sir Anthony made answer, that he was a 
Persian; when the king heard it, he was exceeding glad, and willed 
Sir Anthony to make choice of any footman that he had : and thus 
much for our entertainment into Persia." 

The following is a favourable picture of the state of the country, 
and of the king s abomination of an infamous habit so common in 
Turkey and in Persia at the present day 

You shall understand that the country of Persia is far more 
pleasant fora stranger to live in than the Turks’ country, for this king, 
since his coming to the crown, hath brought this country into such 
subjection, that a man may travel through it with a rod in his hand. 
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having no other weapon, without any hurt: the people are very 
courteous and friendly to strangers ; their apparel very neat and 
comely. The men wear long coats to the small of their legs, with 
great rolls on their heads of divers colours, called turbans : they 
wear gowns furred with rich fur, for although the country be ex¬ 
ceeding hot, they always wear furred gowns. The women are very 
beautiful, for the better sort, in regard they wear veils over their 
heads, so that the sun never shines on their faces ; the women do 
wear breeches as well as the men, and red velvet stockings. The 
men have only one wife, but as many concubines as they can keep: a 
woman that is married, and is proved to commit adultery, she is 
presently burnt j and as it is allowed in the Turks’ kingdom for the 
men to have the use of boys, it is not so here, for the Persians do 
severely punish that vice, for I saw a notable example : at my being 
in the country, there was a great nobleman, called Peer Koolii Beg, 
and allied to the king, which did offer that abuse to one of the king’s 
pages, offering him a lirge gift ; but the boy did acquaint the king 
with it, which, when the king heard of it, he sent presently in a rage 
for the lord, and caused the boy to cut off his head with his own 
sword.’ ‘ 

The toleration of wine*drinking at this time in Persia is thus 
described :— 

"They keep their Lent much about that time that we do here in 
England, and they call it their Bairum; it lasteth twenty-eight 
days; and all the day they eat no meat, until the south star do 
appear, and then they go to their victuals : and then will they sport 
themselves all night. The better sort of them do never at this, or 
any other time, drink wine, except they have a license from the king > 
and sometimes the king, in his humour, will cause a proclamation to 
be made, that for three days any man may drink wine at his 
pleasure j then sometimes you shall see them drunk, and then will 
the king take great delight to walk up and down the • city to see 
them j but he that is found drunk when those three days are expired, 
shall presently lose his head : all Christiana are allowed to drink 
wine, and all the king’s servants.’’ 

In speaking of the manufacture of gun-barrels, Maawaring says 
that he never saw better gun-barrels than those manufactured at 
Isfahan; and that two hundred persons are always employed ia 
" the arsenal in the construction of pieces, of bows and arrows, 
swords and targets, for the use of the court.” 

Sir Anthony’s party had now increased to the number of twenty* 
four persons, including English, French, Greeks, and Persians. The 
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scene which took place between the king and a Franciscan friar, on 
his journey from IadfPto Spain during this time, serves to show how 
the king was affected towards Christianity and its tenets generally. 

“ Well, after all these matters were concluded on, there came to 
us a Franciscan friar to.Isfahan, and told Sir Anthony, in regard he 
was a Christian, he was the more bold to come to him; and told 
hirili, moreover, that there was another friar corning, a Dominican 
friar, who was the Bishop of Ormus, a Portugal born, and he was 
going on great business to the King of Spain. His request was this, 
that Sir Anthony would get him that favour from the king, that he 
might go apparelled in his own weed or habit, which favour Sir 
Anthony did obtain of the king. And the next day Sir Anthony did 
go and meet him four miles forth of Ispahan, with one hundred 
horse to attend him; and so he brought him into the city, and 
lodged him in his own house. The next day after, he brought him 
to the king^who received him, for Sir Anthony’s sake, very royally; 
and the king gave him a crucifix of gold, set with diamonds, tur¬ 
quoises, and rubies, which crucifix was sent the king from Presbiter 
Jhan, as the king himself did show it unto us. The king asked the 
friar ( where he had travelled?’ The friar answered, that he was 
sent from the pope, as his deputy, into those parts amongst the 
Christians. ‘ The pope !’ said the king, ' what is he V although he 
did know very well what he was, yet did he make as though he had 
never heard of him. The friar made answer, * that the pope was 
Christ’s vicar upon earth, to pardon and forgive sins.’ ‘Then/ 
quoth the king, ‘ he must needs be a very old man, if he have been 
here on earth ever since Christ was crucified by the Jews.’ * Nay,’ 
said the friar, ‘ there hath been many popes since that time, for when 
one dieth, another cometh into his place.’ * What!’ said the king, 

* are they earthly-born men in Italy or in Rome ?’ ‘ Yes/ said the 

friar. * Rut have they at any time talked w>ith Christ, or God the 
Father ?’ said the king ; * No/ quoth the friar. Then the king made 
this answer,—‘ I do not believe that any man on earth can pardon 
or forgive sins, but God the Father; and for Christ/ (said the king,) 

* I do hold him to be a great prophet, yea, the greatest that ever was; 
and I do think, verily, that if any man could forgive sins, it was he; 
for I have read that he did great miracles when he was upon earth : 
he was born of a woman, but, as I have read, the angel of God came 
to her, and breathed on her, and so he was conceived. I have read, 
likewise, of his crucifying by the Jews, which doth make me hate 
them, for to this hour there is none suffered to live in my country.’ 
The filkr was stricken mute; and we all did wonder to hear the kiug 
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reason so exceeding well, in regard he was a heathen; but he told 
Sir Anthony he was almost a Christian in heart since his coming 
unto him,” 

At this time Sir Anthony Sherley had sufficient influence at court 
to procure his being deputed as ambassador to the court of Queen 
Elizabeth, and received letters to the several sovereigns of Europe, 
to combine aid make war against the Turks. He was accompanied 
by a Persian nobleman, called Cuchin Ally Beg. His departure is 
thus described:— 

u So we took our leaves of Ispahan, and the king brought us two 
days’ journey,,*and did.* sJeave of Sir Anthony very sorrowfulj 

and duLdulke his brother, Mr. Robert Stveftej, by the hand, whom 
we left behind us ; and the king said to Sir Anthoiy that he would 
use him as his owu son, and that he should never want, ist long as 
he was King of Persia. Then he gave Sir Anthony a seal oi *£pid, 
and said, 1 Brother, whatsoever thou doth seal unto, be it the worth 
of my kingdom, I will see it paid.’ So the king kissed Sir Anthony 
three or lour times, and kissed us all, and said, that if we did return 
again, we should receive great honour.” 

We need not follow Sir Anthony in his travels through Russia 
and Europe to England$ suffice it to say, he was betrayed by 
the Franciscan friar who accompanied him, and the Persian envoy, 
Cuchin Ally Beg, returned from Rome, after having quarrelled, 
with Sir Anthony. On his arrival at the Court of Persia, he 
attempted to justify himself, and to throw odium on the character of 
Su Anthony Sherley $ but this was so completely refuted, that the 
king directed him to be first of all mutilated, and, eventually, deca^ 
pitated. Sir Anthony Sherley reached England in September, 1C01, 
and was favourably received by Queen Elizabeth. After this he 
prosecuted the objects of his mission against the Turks in many of 
the European courts, and eventually died, according to Granger, in 
Spain, in 1630, at the age of sixty -five. 

There are some discrepancies in the several accounts which are 
extant, regarding the true date of the birth of Robert, the youngest of 
the three brothers j some asserting that he was born in 1564, while 
another account states that he was only twenty-eight years of age 
when he reached Rome in 1609, which wo\dd make his birth in 
1581. His brother. Sir Anthony, speaking of him in 1599, says, 
“ 1 had my brother with me, a young gentleman, whose affection to me 
had only led him to that disaster, and the working of his own virtue, 
desiring, in the beginning of his best years, to enable himself to do 
those things which his good mind raised his thoughts unto*” This 
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'would lead us to suppose that he was bom, as has been in one case 
represented, in 1581,’and he was then only nineteen in 1599} and, con¬ 
sequently, when his brother. Sir Anthony, left the Persian court, 
but tweuty-one years of age. 

The first opportunity he had of distinguishing himself, was in an 
engagement between the Persians and Turks in 1605, at the age 
of twenty*six, when, it is stated, he commanded the king’s troops, 
and that thirty Turkish chieftains .fell prisoners into his hands. On 
this he addressed a letter to the general of the Turkish army, de¬ 
manding the release of his brother, Sir Thomas Sherley, then impri¬ 
soned at Constantinople, as the ransom prisoners j to which 

a scornful answer beiig returned, they were put to death, amd-their 
heads, according to the custom of Persia, exhibited in triumph on 
the points of spears. 

£h the following day he attacked the Turkish army again ; and 
die account of that transaction, in the MS. from which lire above 
notice is taken, thus describes his address to his soldiers, before 
leading them into action :—“ Let me be this day a mirror of your 
magnanimity ; let my actions he your precedents • press but as far 
as your general $ and—courage, gentlemen !—the victory is ours.” 
* e With this, catching a strong staff, pulling down his beaver, and put¬ 
ting spurs to his horse, he furiously rushed upon the enemy, his 
soldiers following with such a desperate resolution, that the Turks 
were amazed at his valour ; for he ran without stop through the 
troops, and, like a lion, massacred whom he met; which the enemy 
perceiving, and what a great slaughter he had made amongst them, 
many of them fled., many laid down their weapons and yielded} the 
rest he put all to the sword, without partiality or favour. Out of 
this, his second overthrow of the Turks, he again reserved alive 
some three-score of the chiefest of them, and sends the like proffer 
to the Turk for redemption, but without effect.” 

In one of his engagements with the Turks, he received three 
wounds, on which occasion high honours were conferred upon him 
by Shah Abhass. Notwithstanding the failure of the mission of Sir 
Anthony, Robert Sherley was appointed ambassador, on the part of 
the King of Persia, to several Christian potentates, to engage them 
in war against the Turks} and it is supposed he left Persia in the 
year 1608 or 1609. He first went into Poland, where he was 
honourably treated by Sigismond the Third. In June, 1609, 
he was in Germany, and received the title of Earl Palatine, 
having previously had the honour of Earl of the Sacred Palace of 
Lateran, and Chamberlain, conferred upon him by Pop© Paul V. 
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The patent granted by Rudolphus II., Emperor of the Romans* I# 
addressed to u Count Robert Sherley, Knight, and Earl of the Sacred 
Palace of Later an, the assigned Ambassador to us, of Abbass, King 
of Persia.” He did not reach England till the year 1611, where, oh the 
2nd of October, he had an audience of James I. Stowe observes* 
that Shah Abbass had given him in marriage Theresia, the daughter 
of Ismy Iiawn, or Ismael Khan, Prince of a city of Circassia Major; 
which lady accompanied him from Persia, and was delivered of a 
son, unto whom the Queen of England was godmother, and Prince 
Henry was godfather, who called the child Henry, after himself. 
Sir Robert remained in England above a year after this event, and 
returned to Persia with his lady and child, in a ship provided for 
him by the king, directing that he should be landed at any port 
most convenient on the Persian coast. He was accompanied, both 
from Persia and England, by Captain Thomas Powell, of Hertford¬ 
shire, who commanded a body of 700 cavalry in the service of the 
King of Persia. Powell was created a knight by King James before 
his departure. 

In the year 1623, Sir Robert was again,appointed by Shah Abbass, 
Ambsssador to the King of England. On the former occasion he 
wore the European dress at court, and conformed to the usual practice 
at the audience of uncovering before the king. In the present in¬ 
stance, however, having assumed the Persian costume, much diffi¬ 
culty arose at court as to his reception, and whether, as an Eng¬ 
lishman, he should not be uncovered. To this he strenuously 
objected, having been permitted to wear his turban both at the 
court of the Emperor, and in Spain. After much discussion, how¬ 
ever, he consented to lay his turban at the king’s feet, if he were 
permitted to re-assume it again immediately. Yattel, in his Rights 
of Ambassadors, condemns him severely for this act of submission $ 
and goes so far as to say, that Shah Abbass might, with propriety, 
haVe taken off his head when he returned to Persia; and it does not 
seem improbable that this circumstance gave rise to the events which 
led to the decline of his influence at the court of the Shah. He had 
his first audience of King James, on the 27th of January, 1624; and 
on the 13th of April following, he was admitted to pay a private visit 
to Charles I., to whom he offered his condolence on his father’s 
death. 

While Sir Robert Sherley was in England, the East India Company 
communicated to the court that one of their vessels had brought one 
Najdi Beg, a Persian nobleman, as Ambassador from the King Of 
Persia, who reached London on the 19th of February, 1626. The 
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Company made great interest to obtain especial honour to be done 
to this individual, so much so, indeed, that one of his Majesty’s 
state coaches, conveying the Earl of Warwick, Master of the Cere¬ 
monies, and other gentlemen of the household, were sent to Kingston 
to bring him to the capital. A report was also spread that the new 
ambassador was deputed from Persia to denounce Sir Robert Sherley 
as an impostor, and as the bearer of a spurious commission. The 
connexion of this noble family with Persia—the circumstances of 
Sir Anthony and Sir Robert having both been accredited to Queen 
Elizabeth, and King James I., ought to have taught the court to be 
cautious how they gave credence to this statement - } but such 
was the influence of the East India Company, that the Ambassador 
was permitted to show in what respect Sir Robert Sherley was the 
Impostor the former proclaimed him to be. Whether the layi ng of 
his turban at James the First’s feet had been heard of in Persia, and 
caused his recall, is unknown, nor, as we learn, was it ever complained 
of by Shah Abbass. Certain it is, however, Najdi Beg came armed 
with full powers to degrade Sir Robert Sherley in England, who was 
probably the victim of his enemies at the Persian court. 

At an investigation of the accusations made against him by the 
new ambassador, before the Privy Council, he was charged with 
having produced spurious credentials, bearing the king’s seal on the 
back of it, whereas the true patent would have borne the seal and 
signature on the face of and at the top of it. To this Sir Robert 
truly made answer, that his only credentials were included in a letter 
addressed to King James j and if so, the fact of the king’s signet 
being at the back, instead of in front and at top, as in a patent, 
would be accounted for; but, on the paper being handed to the 
Persian, he flew into a violent passion, tore it to pieces, and assaulted 
Sir Robert Sherley by striking him in the face, and the Persian's 
son assisted the father, and fairly knocked him down ; thus destroy¬ 
ing Sherley’s defence. Another charge against Sir Robert was for 
stating that his wife, the Lady Theresia, was a cousin of the king. 
This Sir Robert denied, and explained the misrepresentation by say¬ 
ing, that be had only said she was nearly related to the Queen of 
Persia. The violence of the Persian was not deemed to have been 
sufficiently resented by Sir Robert, but on the matter being repre¬ 
sented to Charles I., he put off the audience which had been appointed 
for the Persian, and did not admit him, though much importuned, 
till the 6th of March. The behaviour of the Persian ambassador at 
the court is thus described :— 

J “ Entering the banqueting house, where hia Majesty stood under 
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the state canopy to receive him, he advanced without one 
gesture of respect, till, coming close to the king’s person* .he 
his letters to his eyes, one after'the other* kissed them* and pressed 
them into the hands of his Majesty* but not so much as bowing his 
body at their delivery. Having thus finished this little ceremony* he, 
in his retreat, after some twenty paces, made with his back to the king, 
turned about, and, waving his hand on each side imperiously, as 
commanding a prospect (hindered by the multitude that pressed ip 
between his sight and the king’s), he made a kind of stooping 
reverence, then a second, and a third, and departed. When* under¬ 
standing that the queen was gone abroad (whom he meant to visit) 
he employed the time awhile in a walk with all his coaches about 
St. James’s park, and, returning, saw her Majesty. The next day, 
the other ambassador (Sir Robert Sherley) had a private audience 
of his Majesty, in his withdrawing chamber. After many contes¬ 
tations between the merchants (East India Company) and the 
Ambassador Sherley, whether the expenses of his return voyage 
were to be defrayed by them as the king required, or by the 
king himself, the two Persian ambassadors, and Sir Dormer Cotton 
on the part, of King Charles I. ambassador to Shah Abbass, all 
sailed in the following year, and reached Gombroon, in the Gulf of 
Persia, on the 10th of January, 1G27. Najdi Beg, the Persian, died 
on the passage, having (as Sir Thomas Herbert says, who sailed in 


the same fleet) poisoned himself.” 

Sir Robert Sherley and Sir Dormer Cotton proceeded from Gom¬ 
broon by the route of Shiraz and Ispahan, to the king’s court at 
Cashan. Here Mahomed Ali Beg, the minister, seemed decidedly 
hostile to Sir Robert Sherley; and Sir Dormer Cotton could 
never prevail on the king to say whether or not Najdi Beg was 
authorized to play the ambassador as he had done. The king would 
not receive his son at court, and pretended that he had exceeded his 
powers. The mystery of the recall of Sir Robert Sherley was never 
cleared up. Sir Thomas Herbert observes, “These and the like dis¬ 
contents (casual to mortal men) so much afflicted him, that, im¬ 
mediately a fever and apoplexy overcharged him, so that on the 13 th 
of June, he gave an ultimum vale to this world. And wanting a 
fitter place of burial, was put into the earth at the door of his own 
house in Casbin, where he died.” 

“ Though it may seem impertinent* I cannot pass by in silence 
without injury to her memory, whom I so much honoured, the 
thrice-worthy and undaunted Lady Theresia, his faithful wife, to 
sad time constant to our company. Her faith/was ever Christian, 
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her parents so, and noble ; her country Circassia, which joins to 
Georgia and to Zinrja, near the Euxine and Caspian Seas. At that 
time, when her husband lay dead by her, and herself verj r weak by a 
long dysentery, a Dutch painter (who had served the King of Persia 
twenty years) conspires with Mahomet Ali Beg, and pretending an 
engagement he was in to one Crole, a Fleming 1 , (for some monies Sir 
Robert Sherley had long since borrowed of him,) he is believed, and 
got a warrant from the Cawsee, or justice, to seize upon the lady’s 
goods, which wicked plot could not be so private, but was known 
by a faithful, honest, gentleman. Master Hedges, a follower to our 
Ambassador, who straightway acquaints the lady with it, which, as 
she knew was false, so seemed it strange ; yet, recalling herself, she 
tore a satin quilt with her feeble hands; and trusted him with her 
treasure, a cabinet, some jewels, rich stones and the like, with which 
he was no sooner gone, than the Pagan serjeants, with John the 
Fleming, entered her chamber, carried away what was valuable or 
vendible, his (Sir Robert’s) horses, camels, vests, turbans, a rich 
Persian dagger, and some other things ; but after a narrow search, 
finding no jewels (for they had seen him wear ifiany, and it was for 
them they had worried in their ostrich appetites), mad, angry, and 
ashamed, they departed unsatisfied.” 

After the death of her husband, Lady Theresia retired to Europe, 
and was residing at. Rome when Sir Thomas Herbert published his 
travels. No account has ever transpired of what became of her sou, 
the godson of Henry, Prince of Wales, the elder brother of Charles I. 

“The gentleman (Master Hedges), when the storm was past, 
redelivered her her jewels, of a double value now, cause of that 
conquest, which, had she wanted, I do not think her fortunes left 
her w’ould have made up fifty pounds, a small revenue for so de¬ 
serving a lady, and most useful in those uncharitable regions against 
woman-kind, who, though much esteemed by the Persians, yet seem 
rather, in those parts, created for slavery and fancy, than to enjoy 
liberty or praises, prizes not a little sought for, and desired by those 
female weak ones.” 

* w After some discontents, and fourteen days’ sickness of a flux, 
got either by eating too much fruits, or cold on Taurus, that religious 
gentleman, our ambassador. Sir Dormer Cotton, died in Casbin, the 
23rd of July, 1628. We obtained a dormitory for his body among 

1 The circumstance of these Flemish artists residing in Persia at this time, may 
account for the Persian painting alluded to in the early part of this essay, having 
found its way to England in 1023. The painting ia superior to anything which 
could be executed by a native artist of the present day. 
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the Armenian Christians residing there, who, with their priests* 
assisted us. His horse was led before, with a mourning velvet saddle 
on his back, his coflin had a crimson satin quilt lined with purple 
silk y over him was laid a bible, sword, and hat: such of his followers 
as were able, waited on it j and Doctor Gough (a reverend gentle¬ 
man) put him into the ground, where, though his memory and 
virtue cannot die, yet I would he had a monument—a more eminent 
memorial.’ * 

After his death, the widow. Lady Theresia, came to England, and 
died at Rome. 

In the splendid work of Sir Robert Kerr Porter, who travelled in 
Persia about twenty years, be makes mention of the two celebrated 
brothers. Sir Anthony and Sir Robert Sherley, and of the beautiful 
wife of the latter, but he is in error in supposing her to be a 
near relation of the king, or a Mahomedan at all, as has been clearly 
shown by the evidence of contemporary writers. The extract from 
Sir 11. Kerr Porter's work is as follows :— 

“ We reached Ossipus, our halting place, still in the range of the 
Eelauts, in four hours. The night was beautifully clear j and having 
taken the usual precaution of sending our Ivlehrounder before, while 
our horses and ourselves enjoyed the freshening air, when we arrived, 
we found well furnished tents ready to receive us. The village itself 
consists of a few miserable huts straggling round the foot of an. 
artificial mound, on the summit of which the remains of an old 
fortress are yet visible. The place boasted considerable consequence 
between three and four centuries ago, Shah Ismail, the renowned 
founder of the Seffean dynasty, having colonized it with Christian, 
families from his conquests in Georgia ; but time and disaster have 
reduced Ossipus and its inhabitants to mere remnants of what they 
were, and we see nothing but poverty and wretchedness. The ruins 
of a spacious caravansary complete the desolate picture, by affording 
shelter to a few poor native families, quite as ragged and forlorn in 
appearance as their Christian neighbours. Besides having been a 
colony of manufacturers during the reigns of the Sefi monarchs, it 
was also a military station. A pass equal in danger to that of Iman. 
Zada, from the descent of the hostile mouutaineers, commanded all 
ingress from the Ispahan road to this part of the valley $ and to 
render it secure from depredators, the great Shah Abbass planted a 
strong garrison in the fortress of Ossipus • which, together with the 
immediate district surrounding it, was placed under the government 
of Sir Anthony Sherley, one of the chivalric brothers of that name 
who sought a soldier’s fortune in Persia, during the reign of that 
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the heavenly bodies, and the motions of the planets. Abu Ma&sh&r 
Jahfar bn Muhammad bn Umar Albalkhi 1 , in the Kitab ulullif , Mrf 

says that Kankah was the first in the science of astronomy 

among all the philosophers of India iin ancient time. Kankah is the 
author of the following books ;— 

The Mod$ on Lives. 

2. A book on the Mysteries of Nativities. 

•Ljouall OlSfjjUl wliT £ C>UiTwo books on 

the Conjunction of the Planets, one called the greater, the other the 
less a . 

U-* 

i. JzVjS ^ ji wlxf A book on Medicine 

which is esteemed as a Kunna.sli\ 

5. c_jIzT The Book of Imagination. 

f>. 4 pJUH clA\s.t A book on the 

Creation of the Universe, and on the Revolution in Conjunction. 


1 Abu Maaahar .Taufar Albalkhi died A.IT. 272 . llaji Khalfa says of this work, 


pIlxH Jl UkjljLj ^ „ ^ La.A .1 U A^i jf* 

•* I "• •< 

C U wall $ Hg fpoaks In this hook, of the temples and great buildings which were 
constructed in the world, in each thousand years. His life is written by Ibn Kind- 


likitri. 


£ Haji Kliali'a notices the second and third of these works; he calls the author 
^A^snJU LeJsS c<J x. Kankah the Indian, one of the ancient 

astronomers. 


*vj 

8 The word is thus explained in the Ktimiis. oUUftl jiUf 

^ L^L© w^. a! 1 iXj«XvkXl$ » ^.as.3Li “ iluunashat are the 

routs from which the branches spread themselves.*’ The moaning of the, word 
here appears to be a book of collections of recipes and observations, which a 
physician makes during the course of his practice. At least in the enumeration of 
the works of the different physicians, Syrians especially, almost every one is said to 

have composed a Kunuaah, A«AU.f The word is probably derived from the .Syriac 


.mlD u to collect.” InOodcl. Marsh. 158, fti7, it is written, See A t j>o/7’.v 

Cat* p. 690. Solomon Negri renders it Syntagma. Gildemciater—follow¬ 
ing, as it appears, Dietz—has fallen into the error of mistaking the words 


ijCj <■*> so commonly used to express similarity or resemblance, for the 

title of ft book; Lihrum de Airdici.ua Yog'ri Mat/ri Jnscriptnm. p. 8ft. 
The word probably, being omitted in tlio MS. made use of. 
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San j ah ax,, 

He Was one of the learned men of India, and of those eminent 
among them for their knowledge in medicine and astronomy or 

astrology. He was the author of a book called rvA,£li jyJIAl i-AZf 
The great Book of Nativities 1 . * 

After Sanjalial the Indian, there arose in the cities of India, 
several authors of books well known on the art of medicine, and 

jXj) *5C*» Bdkhar, Dahar, Jabhar, Huh all, Ankar, Andi, 
Sakah, Zangal, Jari 45 . All these being aut hors of various books, were 
philosophers and physicians of India j and to them are to be referred 
the rules laid down relating to the science of the stars. The Indians 
at present occupy themselves with the works of these men, and 
imitate them, handing them down from one to another. Many of 
them have been translated into the Arabic. I have discovered also 
that llnzi, in his book called and in several others, has copied 

from the works of many of the Indians, such for instance as the book 
of Sirak the Indian v Uf \ This book Abd-ullah bn 

Alt paraphrased from the Persian into the Arabic, for it had been 
originally translated from the Indian into the Persian. Also from the 
book of Sasard «_AxT in which are the symptoms of diseases, 

the manner of treatment, and the medicines to be used for them. It 
is in ten chapters. Yuliya bn Khalid* ordered it to be paraphrased, 

* Tlaji Khalfa assigns this Look to Kunkali, and not to 

* Tlioftu names are given in different order in two MSS. of this work in the 
Bodleian Library. In MS. Pccock, No. 350, they occur in the following order, 
th‘- alternate names being written in red ink : 

• aJCa® . * ^oJfU 

In Cod. Huntingdon, No. 171 : 

cfASl j-Qz* y&j fSi*o Ag.ru 

3 The full title of this work is Muhammad bn Zacariya 

Alrazi died a,.h. 311, 

* Ilttji Khalfa mentions this book, I quote the passage entire, because it show's 
that l»o obtained his information respecting this book, and probably all tho others, 

from Ibn Abu Usaibi&h. JJl cf Jsa^JI JiL> cSAi^.11 c^IaT 

fr? r~ (at? ^'S 

Tho two MSS. in Bodleian Library above mentioned, read 

5 Grand Vazir of Hfirfm Alrasln'd, put to death, together with his son Jaafar, 
by order of that Khalif, a,h, 187. 
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A book called 1 wlxT on the symptoms of four hundred and 

four diseases, and the knowledge of them, hut without the mode 
of treatment. A book called Saiid|iish&n wtXT * and 

its paraphase wUT the Image of Good Fortune. A book 

on the points of difference between India and Greece, with respect to 
heat and cold, the powers of medicine, and the division of the year”. 
A book in which the names of drugs are explained by names used in 

common conversation, ttj&s. U^L jUixli \ _ a ^ so 

V UT A book on the mode of treatment of Pregnant 
Women, and a compendium on Drugs, are also referred to India. 
Likewise a book Fdfasal 4 y^S^i wlxf in which are a hundred dis¬ 
eases and a hundred remedies. Also a hook L on t^ lc 

medical treatment of Women. Likewise a book of Sugar y^AXf 

is due to India. A book of Ray the Indian 5 r < U ujIxT 

on different kinds of Vipers and their Poisons. A book of the 

imagination on Diseases and Infirmities, by Abu Fabal 0 y+J yj\ 
the Indian. 

Also among the distinguished physicians ol India, is 

Shanak r «i l Uii * 

He is the author of many methods of treatment and experiments. 
He was also skilled in several branches of science and philosophy 3 
he was very eminent in the science of astronomy, and formerly 
much esteemed for his eloquence by the princes of India. The 
following is a specimen of his eloquence, taken from one of his 
works called r jk^S y^A"^ “ Oh! Prince, be on thy guard against * 

1 MS. Poe. :*5«. Reads • ^ 

u * * 

1 H«ji Khalfm ^ AaJT 

:i Mentioned by Haji Khalfn, thus J , V UT 

3UamJ! y^AdXj *, Xj* . 

* This is called by llaji Khalfn, y&.S^j . A._- "f and in the next, for 

ho MS< Poc * v ur and 

Ha ^ Khalfa a3s<> notit *®» 

a This may perhaps be translated, “ A book on the opinion of tho Indians, &.c.” 

0 Haji Khalfa reads y^j yi \ 
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the lapses of time, and the domination of days, and the sadness 
of the prevalence of age. Know that there is a recompense for 
all actions; be on thy guard, then, against the events of time and 
days. They have their excuses, be on the watch against them. 
Tile decrees of fate are concealed in futurity, be therefore pre¬ 
pared for them. Time changes, be cautious of its sway. Trouble 
will happen, fear then its violence. Honour soon passes by, put 
not thy trust on Its prosperity. And know, that he who does not heal 
himself of the wounds of days in the days of his life, how far will he 
be from health, in that mansion where no remedy is found! He who 
abases and subdues his senses, in whatever good thing is presented 
to his soul, shows his superiority and manifests his excellence. He 
who cannot restrain his soul, which is but one, cannot restrain his 
senses, which are five j if, then, he cannot subdue his senses, which 
are so few and so mean, it will be a hard thing for him to hold in 
subjection his armies, which are so many and so violent. Therefore, 
his people in the most distant cities and at the extremity of his 
dominions, will be far off from any restraint.” Shannk is the 
author of the following books:—A Treatise on Poisons in five books 
which Mankah the Indian paraphrased from the Indian into the 
Persian language. And the person appointed to transcribe it into 
the “Persian character, w'as a man known by the name of Abu 
Hatim. Albalkhi paraphrased it for Yahya bn Khali d bn 
Barmak. Afterwards, it was transcribed for Almamun, by the 
hand of Alabb&s bn Sftld Aljawhari, who was attached to him, and 
he was appointed to read it to Almamun. A book on the Veteri¬ 
nary Art*. A book on Astronomy. A book called 
which he composed for one of the kings of his own time. The name 
of this king was Ibn Katnanas the Indian ^ 

* 

1 Haji Khalfa, thus olSlfcJ 

.*.X* • 1 ^11 

^5 ^=s^\ ***** ^ 

<gjr ^>4*^ &■! Vyt l A) ^ m 

^ ^V* A*™ 

8 In a treatise on'the Veterinary Art, in the Bodleian, in Pocock 300, called 

sJaAjdl and in MS. Poe. 120, Ax>U,Uavo an extract is given from an Indian 
J 

book on this subject, by an author named Junnah &£s* 
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JaWDAR 

Jawdar was eminent among the philosophers and learned men 
of India, and of much distinction in the age in which he lived. He 
followed the study of medicine, and wrote several works on the phi¬ 
losophical sciences. He is the author of a book on Nativities 1 

which has been translated into the Arabic. 

Mankah the Indian JU 

** 

He was learned in the art of medicine, skilful in his application 
of remedies, and gentle in his method of treatment. He was one of 
the most distinguished philosophers Hi the sciences of India, and was 
well acquainted both with the language of India and of Persia. It 
was he who translated the book of Sbhn&k the Indian, treating of 
Poisons, from the Indian to the Persian tongue. He lived in the days 
of Hanui Alraslifd, and came during liis reign, from India to Ir&k, 
and attached himself to him and attended him. I have found in 
some book, that Mankah the Indian was attached to Ishalc bn Su¬ 
born an bn Ali Alhasliiini, and was employed in translating from the 
Indian language into the Persian and the Arabic. The following 
account I have extracted from a book entitled "Histories of the 
Khalifa and of the Barmacides V‘ " Alrashfd was afflicted with a 
severe disease, and although attended by his physicians, could not 
recover from his illness. Then Abu Ainru Aia&jami said to him: 
* There is a physician in India named Mankah, who is one of their 
devotees and philosophers ; if the Commander of the Faithful would 
send to him, God would perhaps grant him the restoration of his 
health through his means.’ Alrashul therefore sent a person to 
fetch him, and at the same time to carry to him such a present as 
would induce him to undertake the journey. Accordingly he came, 
and attended Alraslud, who under his treatment recovered from 
hi-s diseasej and, in consequence, bestowed upon him considerable 
wealth, and granted him a pension. 

" One day he beheld a quack spreading out his cloak and throwing 
into it a variety of drugs, and then begin to describe a medicine 
which he had already prepared, in the following terms: "This medi¬ 
cine will cure a continued fever, or an. intermittent fever, or a quar¬ 
tan. It is good for a pain in the back, or a pain in the loins, for the 

1 Not in Hajji fvhalfa* 

a There is no book with thy title 5 mentioned 

In the copy of Haji. K, 1ml fa in the British Museum. 
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diseaae cttHed Alkh&tn &\Y for the piles, for wind, for a pam iti 

the Joints, D* in the eyes, for the belly-ach, for the head-aeh, for this 

"for. the straitgury, for paralysis, for palsy/^ Nor 

did he omit any one disease to which the body is liable; declar* 
log also that this medicine was a specific for them all. Mankah 
said to his interpreter, 'What is this fellow talking about?’ The 
interpreter explained to him all that he said. Mankah smiled, and 
observed: ' Surely the king of the Arabs, in every point of view, 
must be foolish; for if the matter be as this fellow states, why did he 
bring me from my country and separate me from my family, 
taking so much trouble on my account, when he might have found 
this fellow before his eyes and under his nose ? But if the matter be 
not as this person says, why does he not put him to death, for the 
law allows that*such a fellow's blood should be shed, and that of all 
who resemble him. For, were they to be put to death, not many 
persons would be lost; but if this continue, and such folly become the 
cause of one death every day, and it is likely that it may be the cause 
of two, three, or four, this would be a loss to religion, and a source of 
distress to the nation.’” 


Salih son of Balah the 


Indian cf«x£,^3 ; or^X**-' 


He was distinguished amongst the learned men of India, well 
skilled in their methods of medical treatment, and had power and 
influence in the promotion of science. He came to Ir&k in the days 
of Harun Alraslud. Abu’lha&an Yustif bn Ibrahim 9 , the astrologer, 
known by the name of Ibn Uldayah, has related that Ahmad bn Rashid 
the secretary, the freed-man of Salam Ulabrash, said that his master 
told him, that one day the table was laid before Alrashld, and 
Jabril* bn Bakht-Yashuft was absent; "then,” he continues, in 
the words of Ahmad, " Abu Salamah (meaning his master) pro¬ 
ceeded : ' Then the Commander of the Faithful commanded me to seek 
for Jabrll, in order that he may commence his repast according to 
his usual practice. I searched therefore in every apartment, with- 


1 Ibn Sina defines thus: 

" It is a pain on one side of tlio head.” —Galen us ijfAixpdviov. 

a .labril was a physician in high repute and favour at the court of Bagdad, 
during the reigns of Harun Alraslud and Ills two sons, Amin and Mamfin. His 
life, translated into Latin, from the Arabic of Ibn Abii UsaibhUi, by Solomon 
Negri, has been published by Dr. F riots U, at the end of Ida second volume of the 
History of Physiok f rom the time of Galen to the beginning of the Sixteenth Century 1 
4to. Loudon, 1725* 

* wrote a history of physicians, entitled UkV 1 XaxL\ Fid® Ilajl Khalfa. 

• im* * 
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out omitting Gmveitherof the prince# or of any otherin the palace 
where Jabril ueed io visit, hut couldfmd no traeesofhim. rlitor 
fore, informed the Commander of ih# Faithful of this circumstance, 
who immediately began to ■ corse and abuse hi m . At. this moment, 
Jabril entered ; and finding Alrashid abusing and swearing at fetor in 
this manner, * If," said fee, ‘ the Commander of the Faithffel were to 
occupy himself with weeping over his cousin Ibr&lum bn S&lih, 
and to leave off abusing me in this manner, it would be more 
becoming.* He then inquired after Ibrahim, and was told by 
Jabril, that he had left him in a dying state j and that by the 
time of the last prayer for the night, he would have expired, 
Alrashid was violently affected, and began to weep j and ordered the 
table to be immediately removed. So much was he affected by 
this circumstance, that all who were present could not help pitying 
him. Then said Ja&far bn Yahya, f O Commander of the Faith¬ 
ful, the treatment of Jabril is after the manner of the Greeks $ but 
S&lih son of Balah the Indian would apply his remedies according 
to the science of the Indians, in the same way as Jabril follows 
the method of the Greeks. Should, therefore, the Commander of the 
Faithful think proper that he be fetched, and sent to Ibr&hirn bn 
S&lih, we shall know from him what is his opinion, as we know 
what that of Jabril is.’ Alrasliid then bid Ja&far fetch him, 
and after having conducted him to the patient, to return, Jaftfar 
did so. S&lih went therefore and visited Ibr&hitn, and having felt 
his pulse, returned to Ja&far, who asked his opinion respecting the 
patient. S&lih replied, f I will give no account of him to any one 
hut only the Commander of the Faithful himself.’ Ja&fur urged 
him much to teli him the whole matter, but he persisted in refusing. 
Ja&far, therefore, went to Alrashid, and informed him that S&lih had 
been to visit the patient, but refused to give him any account of 
what he had seen. He then ordered that S&lih should be brought 
into his preseneej who, having entered, said, f O Commander of the 
Faithful, thou art at the head of the religion, and thou art supreme 
in all decrees and judgments; and whatsoever sentence thou passest, 
no judge is able to abrogate it. I testify then, O Commander of 
the Faithful, before thee, and call every one here present to witness 
against me; that if Ibr&him bn S&lih die this night, or of this illness, 
that all the slaves of S&lih son of Balah shall be free before God; 
that every beast which he possesses shall be dedicated to holy pur* 
poses; that all his money shall be for alms to the faithful; and that 
he Will divorce every one of his wives, even three young women.’ 
Alrashid replied, * S&lih, rash man, thou hast sworn upon a tiling 
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ih&tl* wmk 4i darkness of futurity** StiSkaaewered, 
oteati*, O Commaodw of ihe Fatthfk! f m thukaessof torn ftf'** 
that of which none has any knowledge; nor Is there to 

point it out to him. I have not Med that *to^T‘h*v« just 
spoken, without dear knowledge and evident indication.’ ” Ahmad 
bn Rashid proceeds: "Abu Sal amah continued his narrative to mat 
* Then the grief of Alrashld left him ; and he ate and commanded 
drink to be brought, and he drank. And when the hom* of the last 
prayer for the night arrived, there came a letter from the S&hib 
til-bur id in the City of Peace, 'to announce to Alrashld the death 
of Ibrahim bn S&lib. Alrashfd began immediately to blame Jakfar 
bn Yahya, for directing him to S&lih, and Ar' curse India and its 
medicine, crying, ‘ Alas! the disgrace in the sight of Clod, that I 
should have been ^drinking Nabldh, while my cousin was In the 
agony of death.’ Then he called for a glass of IftbkU^ and having 
mixed it with salt and water, began to drink, and ftm to vomit, 
until he had discharged the whole contents of his stomach. 

(< Early next morning he went, to the house of Ibrahlm^stod ! hts 
attendants prepared for him a room, that he might sit by Ibrahim. 
There were placed two sofas, one on the right hand add the other on 
the left, with their seats, and pillows, and cushions, and between the 
two sofas small cushions. Then Alrashfd stood leaning upon his 
sword, and said, * It is not becoming id so great a domestic calamity 
as this, to sit otherwise "than on the floor; take away these sofas and 
cushions/ The chamberlains hewing done #% Alrashld sat down upon 
the floor, and this became a custom among the Abbassides JroUt that 
day, although it had not been so previously. Then S&ih son of Balah 
came, and stood in the presence of Alrasbxd, but no one spoke a word 
to him till the scent of the incense was perceived: then immediately 
Salih began to cry, f Allah ! Allah ! O Commander of the Faithful, 
that thou shouldest condemn me to divori* my wife, and separate 
her from me who am her true husband, and that another should 
marry her, to whom it is not lawful! Allah! Allah! that thou 
shouldest rob me of my happiness, when I am guilty of no crime ! 
Allah! Allah! that thou shouldest bury thy cousin alive; for I 
swear by Allah, O Commander of the Faithful, that he is not dead. 
Suffer me then to go in to him and sap him/ And when he had 
cried much in this way, he permitted alone to Ibrahim. 

Ahmad proceeds, " Abu Salginah yb*g l^tiihppd his story to me. 
Then we immediately heard a striking the body with 

the palm of the hand: then the sound! ceaSed, and forthwith we heard 
a shout, * Allah Akbar! Allah AkbaT!* then Sdlih camejout to us 

VOL. VI. i 
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my ‘Allah Akbar!* ®»d addrej»ing bimsdtftoAlrashid 
said, ‘Bise, O Commander at the Faithful, and I will shew fm » 
wonderful thing,’ A1 rash id and I, and Masrtir the cider, and Abu 
Salim, went in with bin. Then Silih took out a needle that he had 
with him and thmat It in between the nail and the flesh of the 
thumb of the left hand of Ibr&hfm bn S&lib, who immediately 
plunked away his hand and drew it to his body. Then Salih said, 'O 
Commander of the Faithful, is a dead man sensible of pain ?’ AlrashM 
answered,'No.* Salih said, * If thou art desirous that he should 
apeak to the Commander of the Faithful forthwith, I will bring it to 
pass.* Alrashid having answered, r I am desirous that thou effect this.’ 
He replied, *0 Commander of the Faithful, I fear that if I were to 
apply my remedies, and he were to recover while he is in these 
burial clothes, and the scent of the Hanut 1 upon him, that his heart 
would break, and that he would die indeed, and I should no longer 
have it my power to recover him. But if the Commander of the 
Faithful will order these burial clothes to be taken off him, and that 
he be taken and washed till the scent of the Hamit be removed from 
him, and afterwards that he be clothed in the same dress that he 
used ho wear in the time of his health and while his illness was upon 
him, and then be perfumed with the same scent as formerly, and 
afterwards be laid upon one of the sofas, upon which he used to sit 
and sleep, 1 will apply then my remedies in the presence of the 
Commander of the Faithful, and he shall forthwith speak with him/ 
“Ahmad," continues Abu Salamah, “told me, / Alrashid commis¬ 
sioned me to do what S61ih had directed, and I did so accordingly. 
Then Alrashid and I, and Masrur and Salih, went into the chamber 
where Ibrahim was, and Salih called for some Kundua* (sneezewort), 
and an instrument to blow it with, from the servants, and blew some 
of the Kundus up his nose: having continued about the sixth part 
of an hour, his body began to be moved j then he sneezed, and sat up 

1 l a L ag Jp> JcjnLsL! Handt is the name of every kind of 

scent that is mixed for dead bodies. —Kamus. 

•M St J J O , 

$Astkjtakjj jpXW?! Akd/i u«l*J ijb^yJC (jmaXaXII 

3 

Ji b (j*Jb uc *-—s» ^ LhJU 3> 

* Kvmdns is the root of a plant which is yellow inside and black oat. It 
i» an etnffle sad a purging medicine, and clears away the ringworm. When 
fl Is seduced to powder and blown up the nose it causes sneezing and enlightens the 
W«My syes, and stops blindness.—lUkcs. 
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before AlrtibM, j mf j kissed hW ha ai L .Upon - Alt ftHhid 

bim how ho w»» f andbe imsweredth** Up had b*t*. 
maaiwr such at be nevcy. rtmtmbetpd to have done ^om- Wr 
agreeably, except that be saw in bit, sleep a bog rushing tilt WW* 
him, and that while he w endeavouring to defend Jiinunif tft b bl p 
band, the dog bit tbo thumb of bit left hand, tad then he awoke* 
but still felt the pain, at the same time showing the thumb *ntewh$dh 
Salih had thrust the needle. Ibr&him lived long after tbip circum-* 
stance, and married the princess Alabbasah, daughter of AtineMH* 
and obtained the government of Egypt and Palestine, and died in 
Egypt.” 


Rem ah as on the Names which occitR in the FREOEOtno 
Notices, by Professor H. H. Wilson. 

A variety of causes renders the verification of Indian .names 
which are found in Arabic or Persian works, always difficult, and not 
unfrequently impracticable. Mohammedan authors are as .n different 
as those of other nations, ancient or modern, to an accurate and 
consistent representation of foreign appellations, and give the name 
word in different forms, not one of which is a close approximation 
to its genuine enunciation. Even if the original author should bane 
taken pains to be exact, they are frustrated by the ignorance and 
carelessness of his transcribers. No assurance can be felt that any 
given manuscript faithfully repeats a strange denomination as It was 
at first written, and critical emendation is necessarily of little avail 
for the right reading of a proper name, to the understanding of which 
the context cannot contribute. Even admitting, however, something 
like care in author and amanuensis, there is an inherent difficulty In 
the difference of alphabets and particularly in the absence of written 
vowels in Arabic and Persian writing, which must always occasion 
considerable perplexity, and render the determination of an Indian 
word ha Nuskh, or Nas tali k, matter of very diffident conjecture. 

These ;$cmsideratians affect most of the names which are given 
in the pxpeeding extract from the Uym al Amba, although their ap* 
pearance fuUy confirms the statement of the text that they designate 
Indian astronomers and physicians. There can be no doubt of their 
Hindu origin, although we canned in all instances, identify them or 
determine to whom they belong. The latter, indeed, is a different 
question from the ascertainment of the name, and even if we decipher 
the latter, it does not follow that we know anything of the person* 
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This arises in some degree from our own ignorance* from our im¬ 
perfect acquaintance with the medical and scientific literature of the 
Hindus; but it is also very likely that, in the course often centuries, 
works and the reputations based on them have perished, and it is 
also probable that, ih some cases at least, the individuals may have 
had a local celebrity only, and an Indian doctor in great practice and 
high repute at Bagdad may never have been heard of at Kasi or 
Fatal ip vi tra. That we cannot therefore particularize all the indi¬ 
viduals of the foregoing list, is no imputation to its discredit, and its 
general authenticity might be admitted even if we could not verify 
one of the persons or the writings that it refers to. This is, how¬ 
ever, by no means the case, and it affords specifications which 
can readily be authenticated and which are valuable contributions 
to the history of Hindu science. 

The first name of the series, Kankah, might be thought to be 


intended for Ganga, as the letters k and g are seldom discriminated 
in manuscripts. Ganga alone, however, is not an Indian name, 
although it is of common use in combination, as Ganga-dhar. 'Ihere 
is indeed, aa astronomer of that name, of some note, who is one ot 
the scholiasts on the Iclavati of Bhaskara; but, from an astrono¬ 
mical computation in his work. Mr. Colebrooke infers its being 
written as late as the beginning of the fifteenth century 1 . This being 
subsequent to Bh&skara, is of itself reason to infer that he could 
not have been known to the author of the Uyun al Amba. 

The name of Kankah the Indian is, however, very celebrated in 
the historv of Arabian astronomy; he is said, by Ben al Adam, a 
writer of the eighth century, to have visited the court of Al Mansur, 
a.d. 773, bringing with him Indian astronomical w ritings, which were 
translated, by command of the Khalif, by Muhammed bin Ibrahim 
AlfazarC. He entitled his work the Greater Sind-hind , which was the 
chief text-book of Mohammedan astronomy for some time before 
the Arabs had become acquainted with the writings of the Greeks, 
and which, in its denomination, is unequivocally Hindu. It has been 
conjectured by Mr. Colebrooke 8 , that the Arabic term is intended for the 
Sanskrit word Siddhdnta, intending the Brahma-siddhanta, in which 
was described the only one of the three astronomical systems of the 
Hindus, known by more than name to the Arabs. This is not unlikely; 
but another source may be suggested for the appellation, and it is not 
impossible that in the Great Sind-hind we have un attempt—modified 
by peculiarities of pronunciation, and possibly by the translator’s 


1 ji» i>. 142<). Colebrooke on ttio Aritluoietic and Algebra of the Hindus. 
Introd. xxv. 

* Ibid, p. j lxv\ 
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purpose of iodicatittg the Indian, origin of hi* work —to represent 
the Vrihat S&nhitd, the * great compilation’ of Varihamibira, an 
astronomical work of the end of the fifth century, and of merited 
reputation. 

However this may be, it seems likely that Kankah, notwith¬ 
standing the writings attributed to him, is not their author, and has 
only the merit of making them known to the Arab*} he would nets* 
therefore, find a place amongst the astronomical authorities known 
in India. This is one reason why we can not verify his name ; an¬ 
other is, the possibility of an error in its orthoepy. It is written by 
D’Herbelot, from various authorities, Kankah, Kankar, and Kangha ; 
by Reiske and Schultens, Kaugah $ and by Kasiri, from the Tetrihh 
ul Htckama, Katka. Now, this last reading suggests the possibility of 
some mistake having been committed as to the purport of the appel¬ 
lation, and that although applied to the man, it was in truth applicable 
not to him, but to his '■ science. Algebra, which the Arabs at this 
same^period derived from the Hindus, or at least an important 
branch of it, first taught by Aryabhatta, is denominated Kuttaka, and 
in this term we have a closer approach to Katka than in Ganga, or, 
as Mr. Colebrooke indicates, Garga, to the Kankah of the Arabic 
writers. 

The name, however, is of comparatively little importance; the 
Hindu astronomer, however called, first made the Arabs acquainted 
with the works of his countrymen, and especially of Var&hamihira, 
as, besides the Vrihat-Sanhita, which is the probable origin of the 
Sind-kind, we may suspect that his other astronomical and astrolo¬ 
gical writings, his treatise called Karana on the motion of the planets, 
and his Vrihat , and Laghu Jdtaka, or ‘great and leas books on the 
mysteries of nativities/ seern to be intended by the works on similar 
subjects attributed to Kankah. 

Sanjahal fa a name of an Indian 'aspect, though no Sanskrit 
original readily offers. His great book of Nativities suggests the 
Vrihat Jdtaka, but we can scarcely imagine that his name is a cor¬ 
ruption of Var&hamihira. 

Dahar find Jabhar are undoubted corruptions, and the farmer is, 
perhaps, the mutilation of Sridhara, an astronomical writef^^an- 
tiquity. In B&khar it can scarcely be questioned that we Ippeythe 
Hindu name Bhaskar, or Bhaskara, the celebrated author of the 
Siddhanta Siramani, He flourished in the middle of the twelfth 
century (a.d. 1150), aud^could not, therefore, have been at the court 
of A1 Mansur, but he is ot so described. He is placed amongst 
the successors of Sanjahal, knd as one of those whose works were 
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httfCtftbJft Indiawimu the author of the Uyun tti Ambti Wrote, rather 
tfihre ihalt'% century afterwards. 

Ttifc following names, Ankar, Audi, RAfcah, Sakah, Zangal, JAri, 
are neither Arabic nor Persian, and are no doubt Indian, but they 
must have been strangely distorted, and are beyond my conjecture. 

This is not the ease With the next appellation, Sirak, which, with 
the help of various readings, may be easily traced to the Indian 
Charak. t)r. Hoyle, in his JSseap on the Antiquity of Indian Medical 
Science, has cited passages from the Latin translations of Avicenna, 
Rhazes, and Serapion, in which the name occurs Sarak, Scarak, and 
Xarek; and there can be no doubt that Charak, Charak a, or the 
name of the oldest Sanskrit physician, and also of his book, is 
Intended. It was first translated from Indian into Persian, and from 
Persian into Arabic. 

Of another work there is equally little difficulty in assigning the 
Origin. The Kitab Sasard, or, as it may be better read, Sasrad, 
translated into Arabic by order of the Vazir of Martin, Yahya Ibh 
iChalid, cannot be any other than the celebrated Indian work, tile 
Sit&rnt. It is not said that it was translated first into Persian, 
but this is most likely to have been the case. The Arabic Writer 
says the work contained ten chapters; the actual Susruta is divided 
Into but six books, but the usual classification, and that adopted 
*jr the 'Susruta, of medical topics, is eight; to which, if the sub¬ 
jects of materia mcdiea, the Dravyabhidhtinas, and the Kalpa, or 
pharmacy, be added, we shall have ten. 

Of the book which is called in the Arabic text Yedan, there call 
be equally little doubt. It is said to describe the symptoms of dis¬ 
eases Without the mode of treatment. Now this is precisely the 
object of one division of Indian medicine, on which alotte not only 
distinct chapters but separate treatises are written. The term by 
Which this branch of the art is known is i\iddn, and the same word 
WO doubt Was used by the earliest Arabic writers, though corrupted 
to Yedan, or Bidan, either by later compilers or copyists. 

No such work as one treating of the differences of medical doc¬ 
trines between Greece and India, is known to the Hindus, and it 
Was pwSfcably written by some of the Indian savants at Bagdad. 
The name SattdhishAn has a Sanskrit aspect, although it is probably 
UUrrupt. 

The succeeding series of names offers nothing which I am able to 
identify, bUt the names Asahkar, Futj^^^'.tisa, Rai, Abul-fabal, are 
fetfHHftt tUrf options of appellations qpjlp^btc. The book on Sugar, 
ItitAb-hs-Shkar, may be Sanskrit; t m wjt me of sugar, over the greater 
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part of Asia and Europe being derived From the name given to it-ka 
its parent soil, Sharkara» Shdn&k is probably intended for Ch&n®kya 
although known to the Hindus as a moral and political writer only. 
The citation from the Matanahhai al Jouhar shews that he bore that 
character also amongst the 'Arabs, although they have made him an 
astronomer and physician also. The subject of poison® and anti¬ 
dotes is a branch of Hindu medicine, and separate treatises on it exist. 
There never could have been such an Indian king, as <4 Ibn” Kam&u&s, 
although the latter part of the name may have had a Sanskrit 
original. 

Jotjdar is very probably an Indian name; such as Yava or Yo- 
dhara, or perhaps Godhara, but no such astronomical writer is known. 
So also of Mankah. Celebrated as he is amongst the Mohammedan®, 
we cannot find any trace of him in Sanskrit literature, although the 
name is no doubt the common Hindu name M&nikya or Manick. The 
circumstances of his proficiency in Persian and Arabic, and his 
being employed much as a translator of Sanskrit books into those lan¬ 
guages, intimate a protracted residence in Western Asia, and a cele¬ 
brity in consequence in that part of the East rather than in his own 
country. 

We may suspect the same of the Indian Salih Ibn Balali, and 
at any rate his name has become so transformed that it looks much 
more like Arabic than Sanskrit. 

The identifications that we are thus enabled to make are, how¬ 
ever, sufficient to show that the Astronomy and Medicine of the 
Hindus were cultivated anteriorly to those of the Greeks, by the 
Arabs of the eighth century j and that the principal authorities of both 
sciences were the same then as they are at present. The astro¬ 
nomical data are least conclusive. In medicine, the evidence is 
more, positive; and it is clear that the Charaka, the Susruta, 
the treatises called Nidan on diagnosis, and others on poisons, 
diseases of women, ami therapeutics, all familiar to Hindu science, 
were translated and studied by the Arabs in the days of Harun and 
Mansur, cither from the originals, or translations made at a still 
earlier period into the language of Persia, It cannot be doubted 
also that the works of Var&hamihira were, at the same period, in¬ 
troduced to the knowledge of the Arabs, and laid the foundation of 
their subsequent proficiency to a greater extent even than the 
writings of Ptolemy. 
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Art. VI .—The Chinese Secret Triad Society of the Tien-ti-httih'. 
By Lieutenant Nkwbold, A.D.C., and Major-General 
Wilson, C.B., Madras Army, 

Read January 18, 1840. 

Various associations have long existed in China, of which secrecy 
was at an early period the prominent feature, since the jealousy of 
the imperial government declares the association of even five persons 
to be illegal, and punishes the crime of belonging to these associa¬ 
tions with death. Among these fraternities may be enumerated— 
1st, the Great Ascending Society ; 2nd, the Society of Glory and 
Splendour^ 3rd, the Union of the Three Great Powers, viz.. Heaven, 
Earth, and Man; 4th, the White Jackets; 5th, the Red Beards; (3th, 
the Short Swords; 7th, the White Water-Lily; 8t,h, the Sea and 
Land Society; 9th, the Righteous Rising Society, &c. The third of 
these associations, which, from all that can be gathered, assimilate 
in their origin, is the one that prevails in Canton, and obtains almost 
exclusively in the Straits of Malacca, and the vast islands of the 
Indian Archipelago; and which will principally form the subject of 
this notice. It is compionly known under the terms of Ticn-ti-huih, 
or San-ho-huih, and is sometimes divided into two branches—the 
Canton and Fokien, to which provinces most of the Chinese emi¬ 
grants belong. Those from Canton, are, I believe, by far the most 
numerous. Other societies or Kongsis exist, with the benevolent 
object of raising funds for the assistance and support, of those among 
their number in distress; but they are almost, all subject, more or 
less, to some of the objections that exist against the Tien-ti-heih. 

The secret nature of the Tien-ti-huik , or Triad Association of 
Heaven, Earth, and Man, and the natural dread of its members to 

1 Remarks on the Mode of writing Chinese Names , in these MSS, 

1st. The continental pronunciation of the vowels in adopter!. 

2nd. The vowels are to be enunciated distinctly when two or more come 
together, except in such obvious diphthongs as ««, at, ou, ei, Ac., and therefore 
the diseresis (**) is dispensed with. 

3rd. ie is not a diphthong, the two vowels being invariably pronounced 
separately. 

4th. u always like oo, long or short, as iu too, or good. The long sharp sound 
of u y as in puts, is indicated by iu, and not, as is usually done, by etc as in hew, 
5th. The Mandarin pronunciation is observed throughout. 
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violate their solemn oaths of secrecy, render it a matter of great 
difficulty to arrive at the truth, and to penetrate into its early his¬ 
tory and origin; suffice it here to observe, that the source of this 
branch of secret societies existing among the Chinese is to be traced 
as far back as the close of the third century of the Christian ora, to 
the time of the usurper Tsau-Tsau. It appears that the bonds which 
first linked its members together, were of a political nature ; and we 
also find it remarked, that the initiated were required to be proficient 
in all manner of martial and manly exercises, and that, as a trial of 
their courage, they were compelled to run through a chevmtx-de-Jrise 
of glittering swords. They rapidly increased in numbers, and by 
their valour and skill rescued the Emperor of China from the hor¬ 
rors of a dangerous rebellion. 

The following episode, from the popular Chinese history called 
the San*Kwok, translated expressly for this paper by the Rev. J. 
Tomlin, of Malacca, not only bears upon this event, but is also illus¬ 
trative of various allusions made by the brotherhood in their code of 
rules, which will be subsequently adverted to. 

“ There is a saving, that * when the great power of the empire is 
long divided, it will be united, and when long united, it will be 
divided.’ At the end of the Chiu dynasty, there was a division into 
seven contending kingdoms, which issued iri the Tain dynasty. 
After the destruction of the Tsin dynasty. So and I/an contended for 
superiority, and this contest terminated in the establishment of the 
Han dynasty. The first emperor of the Han dynasty killed a white 
serpent, and rose to be a great warrior. The whole empire was 
united and flourished in the time of Kwang Wu, and down to 
Hien-ti, when it was divided into three kingdoms. This rebellion 
began in the time of the two emperors Fan and Lin. Fan rejected 
all good men, and honoured and confided in eunuch mandarins. 
On the death of Fan, Ian (his son) succeeded. The great general 
Po Wu and Chin Fan the Tai-Fu supported him. When the 
eunuch mandarins, Tsau Tseet and his fellows, abused their autho¬ 
rity, Po Wu and Chin Fan consulted to destroy them. This affair, 
not being concealed, turned out to their own injury. The eunuch 
ministers from this time grew worse. At Kilim Nin, second year, 
fourth month, fifteenth day, the emperor went to Wan Tih Tien. 
Being seated on the throne, a violent wind arose, and smote the 
summit of the palace. There was merely a blue serpent seen, which 
flew down from the roof, and coiled itself up on a chair. The 
emperor, affrighted, fell down from his throne, and was instantly 
borne by his ministers into the interior of the palace. All the man- 
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d&rins fled, and in a moment the serpent also vanished. Suddenly 
there was loud thunder, rain, and great hailstones, which continued 
to fall till midnight, and destroyed houses without number. 

“ Also in the fourth year, second month, at Loh Yang, there was 
an earthquake; the sea overflowed, and the people on the coast were 
engulfed in the waves. At Kwang Ho, a hen was changed into a 
cock. And in the sixth month, first day, a dark cloudy vapour, 
above ten fathoms long, flew into the palace at Wan Tih. In the 
autumn, seventh month, a rainbow' was seen on the Pearl Temple 
(palace). The Wu Yuan mountain precipice was hurled down and 
dashed in pieces. The emperor issued a proclamation, inquiring of 
all his ministers the cause of these calamities. The I Lang minister, 
Tsai Yung, brought up his answer. He considered the rainbow, 
and the metamorphosed hen, to be the eunuch ministers, who had 
perverted the government. His words had some truth in them. 
The emperor, looking at the writing, sighed, and immediately rose 
and changed his clothes. Tsau Tseet was watching behind, and told 
all to his companions, and immediately resolved to find an occasion 
of accusing Tsai Yung on other grounds, that he might be dis¬ 
carded and sent home. Afterwards these ten men, Chang Yang, 
Chan Chung, Fung Si, Tuan Tui, Tsau Tseet, Hou Lan, Kien Shit, 
Chiu Yung, Hiu Tan, and Kwoh Shin, banded together for evil. 
They were entitled * The Ten Chang Shi.’ The emperor honoured 
and confided in Chang Yang, calling him ‘My father!’ The 
government daily worsened, so that, throughout the empire, men’s 
hearts were meditating rebellion. Thieves and robbers sprung up 
like bees. At that time there were at Chi Luk Fu, three brothers; 
the elder was Chang Kiok, the second, Chang Pan, the third, Chang 
Liang. This Chang Kiok was not, originally a Sui Tsai. He went 
on the mountains to gather medicinal herbs, and met with an old 
man, blue-eyed, and of a youthful countenance, holding in his hand 
a staff of the Li tree, who called Kiok to come to a cave, and gave 
him the Tien Shu (heavenly book), in three volumes, named the 
Tax Ping You Svt ; saying, ‘Take this, aud on behalf of Heaven, teach 
and reform and save all the people: if there spring up (in you) a 
different heart, you will assuredly be punished.' Kiok respectfully 
inquired his surname and name; the old man said, ‘I am a Nan 
Hwa-Laou Sien’ (an ancient spirit). Having thus said, he was 
transformed into a gentle zephyr, and vanished 

“Chang Kink’s array first revolted on the“ borders of I 
Chin. Liu Yen was the Tai Shiu of I Chiu, a man of Kiang Hia 
King Ling. When be heard of the rebel troops coming, he sum- 
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moned the Kiau Wei Teou Ching to consultation. Ching said, * The 
rebel soldiers are many, mine - are few 5 your Excellency ought 
immediately to call out a force equal to the enemy/ Liu Yen 
assented, and forthwith issued a proclamation for mustering all the 
militia. The proclamation reached Tuk Hien, and drew forth 4 
brave man. This person Was not fond of reading, but of a large and 
generous disposition; a matt Of few words, irt whose countenance joy 
and fear were not expressed $ naturally of a noble mind, and otte 
Who loved to form an alliance with all the wise and good men in 
the empire. He grew up to eight feet (six feet eight inches English) 
stature. His ears hung down upon his shoulders; his hands reached 
to his knees ; his eyes could regard his ears 5 his countenance resem¬ 
bled the light pink jade-stone ; his lips seemed painted with vermi ¬ 
lion. He Was a descendant of Liu Shin Chi, of the family of Ching 
Wang of Chung San, and a great grandson of the Emperor King of 
the Han dynasty $ his surname was Liu, his name Pi, and his literary 
name Hiucn Teh. Hiuen Teh’s grandfather was Liu Hiung, his 
father Liu Fung, who filled the office of Hiau Lien, afterwards 
that of Li, and died early. Hiuen Teh being deprived of his father 
while young, served his mother with filial piety. The family being 
poor, he sold shoes and made mats for a livelihood. He dwelt at 
the village of Lau Sang Lin. On the south side of the house was 
a large mulberry-tree, above five changs (fifty Chinese feet—forty- 
one feet eight inches English) high, umbrageous like the cover of a 
carriage, and 'visible at a great distance. A sagacious person said, 
'This family will certainly give birth to an honourable man.' Hiuen 
Teh, while a boy, was one day playing with the children of the 
village, under the tree, and said, *1 will be emperor!’ His uncle, 
Liu Yuan Ki, astonished at his saying, said, ‘ This is no ordinary 
child / and, seeing Hiuen Teh’s feflaily was poor, frequently gave 
him money. When fifteen years old, his mother sent him to school. 
His teachers were Chin Hiuen and Lu Chit. The celebrated Kuttg 
Sun San, with his companions, were his friends. 

<c When Liu Yen issued the proclamation for mustering the 
army, Hiuen Teh was in his twenty-eighth year. On reading the 
proclamation he heaved a sighj a person immediately behind him 
said with a loud voice, * Young man, you are not putting forth your 
strength in the cause of the emperor, why then do yon sigh ?’ Hiuen 
turning round, saw a person eight feel (six feet eight inches English) 
high, having a leopard’s head, round eyes, a swallow forehead, and a 
tiger’s befetd, whose voice was like a peal Of thunder, ahd Mi carriage 
like a running hbrie. Hiueii Teh, perceiving hi* strange appearance. 
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inquired his surname and name. The man said hisr surname 
was Chang, name Fei, literary name, Yeh Teh, His family dwelt at 
Tuk kun j he had a farm, sold wine, and killed pigs, and loved to 
have intercourse with all the wise and good in the empire, e Just 
now/ said he, ‘perceiving you looking at the proclamation, and 
hearing you sigh, I asked the cause/ Hiuen Teh said, * My kindred 
are of the honourable house of Han : my surname is Liu, and name 
Pi: having just heard the Yellow Turbans are in open rebellion, I 
wished to crush the insurgents, and to tranquillize the people, but 
regretting that my strength is inadequate, therefore I sighed deeply.’ 
Fei said, * I have a little money j we must muster all our brave 
townsmen, and then, can we not together achieve something noble ?' 
Hiuen was much delighted j they entered the village taverti together, 
and drunk wine. While over their cups, they saw a stout man 
pushing a hand carriage up to the tavern door, where he halted, 
and entering, sat down and called the landlord to be quick and bring 
him some wine to drink, saying, ‘ I must immediately go into the 
city and join the army/ Hiuen Teh looked upon this man, who was 
nine feet high, had a beard two feet long, a face like a ripe date, 
and ruddy lips, eyes of the scarlet fung, and eyebrows like sleeping 
silkworms. His aspect and form were noble and majestic. Hiuen 
beckoned him to sit down with them, and inquired his surname and 
name ; he replied, r My surname is Kwan, name I, literary name, Siu 
Chang, afterwards changed to Yun Chang, a Kiai Liang man, of Ho 
Tung province. Because a rich man of my place, presuming on his 
power, insulted me, I slew him and fled, and have been wandering 
about the country five or-six years. 1 have just heard that the army 
is mustering here, and have merely come at the call of duty/ Hiuen 
Teh then opened his mind to him, which greatly delighted Yun 
Chang. They went together to Chang Fei’s house, and consulted 
about this important affair. Fei said, * There is a peach tree behind 
my house, and a garden in full bloom j to-morrow, let us sacrifice to 
heaven, and earth, and let us three men enter into a cove nan t of 
brotherhood, uuiting our strength and hearts j afterwards we may 
take counsel and achieve some heroic deeds.' Hiuen Teh and Yun 
Chang, with one voice, approved, saying, ‘This is very good!’ On 
the following day, a black cow and white horse were prepared and 
sacrificed in the garden. The three men burned incense, reverently 
worshipped, and took an oath, saying, * Liu Pi, Kwan I, and Chang 
Fei; although of different surnames, are now united as brethren, 
joined hand and heart, to save in affliction, and to support in peril. 
We will uphold the emperor and give peace to the people. We do 
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not inquire if we were born in the same year, the same month, or on 
the same day; we only desire to die the same year, the same month, 
the same day. May the supreme heaven and the deep earth behold 
and establish our hearts j he that proves treacherous and ungrateful, 
may heaven and men join in his destruction !’ The oath being 
ended, they honoured Hiuen Teh, as elder brother, Kwan 1 , as 
second brother, and Chang Fei, as younger brother. The sacrifices 
to heaven and earth being completed, they again killed a cow, 
brought wine, and assembled all the valiant men of the district, 
amounting to above three hundred. All drank freely. Next dny, 
they prepared their weapons, and only regretted they had no horses 
to ride: while thinking about this, a man reported that two 
strangers, attended by servants, leading a troop of horses, had just 
come up to the house. Hiuen Teh said, ‘Thus heaven helps us !’ 
The three brothers went out to receive the strangers, who were 
merchants from Chung Shan j the name of one was Chang Si Ping, 
the other, Su Sang. Every year they travelled northward to sell 
their horses ; this year they returned, on account of the rebels rising 
up. Hiuen Teh invited the two men to his house and treated them 
with wine, telling how they wished to punish the rebels. The 
strangers were delighted to hear of it, and gladly made them a 
present of fifty horses, and also gave them live hundred taels of 
gold and silver, and also a thousand pounds of steel for making 
weapons. Hiuen Teh thanked the strangers, and ordered a skilful 
smith to make a pair of double-edged swords, Fung Chang made 
an azure coloured dragon and moon ornamented scimitar, and named 
it Ling Yen ki (*. e. cold-shining cutter) ; the weight of it was eighty- 
two catties. Chang Fei made an 18 -feet well-tempered spear. Each 
being equipped with his weapons and a coat of mail, they assembled 
all the brave men of the village, amounting to more than five 
hundred persons, and came to see Tsou Ching. Tsou Ching took 
them to see the Tai Shiu, Liu Yen. The three men being introduced 
and the surname and name of each announced, Hiuen Teh said, 
* They (*. e.| himself and the Tai Shiu) were branches of the same 
family Liu Yen was very glad, and immediately acknowledged 
Hiuen Teh as his kinsman. Not many days after, a man reported 
that the chief of the yellow-turbaned robbers, Ching Yuan Chi, with 
a band of fifty thousand men, had come to open insurrection at Tuk 
kun. Liu Yen ordered Tsou Ching to lead Hiuen and his two com¬ 
panies, with their baud of five hundred men, and go forth to subdue 
the robbers. Hiuen was well pleased to receive orders to advance 
first to attack the rebels, and immediately came to the foot of the 
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Tai Hia mountain, in front of the rebels. All the rebels hud dishe¬ 
velled hair and yellow handkerchiefs bound about their foreheads* 
The two armies immediately joined} Hiuen Teh pushed on his horse, 
having Yun Chang on his left, and Yeb Teh on his right} then 
shaking his whip with great indignation, said, < You rebellious and 
traitorous robbers ! why have you not submitted before?’ Ching 
Yuan, in great anger, ordered his Fu Chang Teng Mon, to go forth 
to battle. Chang Fei, grasping his 18-feet serpent &pear, met him, 
and at one thrust pierced Teng Mon in the pit of the stomach, who 
reeled and fell down from his horse. Ching Yuang Chi seeing Teng 
Mou fall, struck his horse, brandished his sword, and made directly 
for Chang Fei. Fun Chang, brandishing his scimitar, spurred his 
horse, and flew to meet him. Ching Yuan Chi seeing him coming, 
was panic-struck, lost his grasp, and, by one stroke of Fun Chang’s 
scimitar, fell, severed in two pieces. 

: ,Z “ The rebel troops seeing Ching Yuan Chi killed, threw down their 
weapons and fled. Hiuen Teh wheeled his army and pursued them} 
those who submitted were innumerable. Having gained a great 
victory, he returned : Liu Yen himself came out to meet him, and 
rewarded the meritorious soldiers. The next day he received a letter 
from Kiung King, the Tai Shin, of Ching Chiu, saying, that 'The 
Yellow Turbans had besieged the city; the danger was imminent, 
and he begged for assistance.' Liu Yen and Hiuen Teh consulted 
together. Hiuen Teh said, *1 will go to save him.’ Liu Yen ordered 
Tsou Ching to take five thousand soldiers, and accompany Hiuen Teh 
and Kwau Chang to Ching Chiu. When the rebels saw a rescuing 
army approach, they divided their soldiers and fought confusedly. 
Hiuen Teh having few soldiers, and not being able to conquer, 
retreated thirty Li, and halted. Hiuen Teh spoke to Kwan and 
Chang, saying, 'The rebels are many and we few, we must send 
forth soldiers for surprise, then we may get the victory. They 
immediately divided. Kwan Kung took a thousand men and lay 
in ambush in the mountain, on the left side j Chang Fei led a 
thousand men, and lay in ambush in the mountain on the right 
side. The beating of the gong was the appointed signal for a general 
attack. The next day, Hiuen Teh and Tsou Ching led on their 
divisions, the drums beating as they advanced. The whole of the 
relief army gave battle. Hiuen Teh falling back with his division, 
the rebels, confident of their strength, pursued them. Having passed 
the summit of the mountain, Hiuen Teh’s soldiers beat the gong. 
Suddenly, from the left and right, two armies came forth. Hiuen 
Teh wheeled his army round, and the slaughter commenced. An 
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attack being made on the rebels on three aide# at once, their were 
completely routed, and fled down to the city of Ching Chiu. The 
Tai Shin, Kiuog King, led forth the people and soldiers from the 
city, and strengthened the battle. The rebel force was greatly cut 
up, and a vast multitude was wounded and killed. Ching Chiu was 
thus speedily relieved from the siege. 

“ Kiung King having rewarded the soldiers, Tsou Ching wished to 
return j Hiuen Teh said, f I have just heard that the Chung Long 
Tsian, Lou Chit, is fighting with the rebel chief Chang Kiok, at 
Kwang Tsungj Lou Chit was formerly my teacher, and now I 
should like to go and help him.’ On this, Tsou Ching returned 
with his army j Hiuen Teh and Kwan Chang, led their band of 500 
men to Kwang Tsung; finding Lou Chit with his army, they 
entered his tent and saluted him. On telling him wherefore they 
were come, he was much pleased, and detained them in front of his 
tent to hear the news. At that time, Chang Kick’s rebel multitude 
was fifteen myriads, Lou Chit’s soldiers five myriads; on joining 
battle at Kwang Tsung, it could not be seen who was conqueror. 
Lou Chit, addressing Hiuen Teh, said f I am now besieging the 
rebels here j the two younger brothers of the Chief are fighting with 
Fang Pu Slang and Chu Tsin, at Yin Chuan. You may take your 
own men and horse, and I will assist you with 1000 imperial troops, 
and go forth to Yin Chuan, to reconnoitre ; at an appointed time 
seize, and destroy.’ Hiuen Teh received the orders, led his army by 
night and came to Yin Chuan. Where Fang Pu Siang and Chu 
Tsin engaged with the rebels ; the latter gaining no advantage by 
fighting, retreated to Chang Shi, and made grass tents. Siang and 
Tsing consulted, saying, ‘ The rebels are making grass tents, we must 
attack them with fire,’ and immediately gave command to ail the 
army that each man should bind a wisp of grass and lurk in a 
secret place. The same night a great wind suddenly arose ; about 
the second watch the fire burst forth j Siang and Tsin each led his 
soldiers to attack the rebel encampment, while the fire blazed up to 
heaven. The robbers were all in consternation; horses without 
saddles, and men without armour, fled in all directions. The 
slaughter continued till break of day. Chang Liang and Chang Pau 
led off the remnant of their force, and gaining the road, were 
escaping, when suddenly appeared a troop of horsemen with red 
banners,'coming right ahead, to intercept the fugitives. 

The captain of this troop of horse was seven feet high, had small 
eyes and a long beard; he filled t the office of Ki Tu Wei, a man of 
Pei Kwoh Chiau Kun, his surname T$au, name Taau, and literary 
name Mung Teh. Teau, in his youth, loved hunting, and was fond 
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of music and dancing ; be was constantly playing his tricks, and full 
of mischief. Team had an uncle, who, perceiving him to be of a 
roving, unsettled spirit, was angry with him, and told his father, 
Tsau Siang, to rebuke him, Tsau’s heart instantly devised a trick $ 
seeing his uncle coming, he fell down feigning to be in a fit of 
epilepsy. His uncle was alarmed, and told his father Siang, who 
hastened to see him, when lo! Tsau was quite well again. Siaug 
said, * Your uncle tells me you are in a fit j how is it you are well 
so soon ?* Tsau said, * Aforetime your child had not this sickness > 
it is because I “have lost all love for my uncle, and therefore seemed 
stupid.’ Siang believed his words. Afterwards, his uncle merely 
said, * Tsau is in fault/ and Siang paid no attention, therefore Tsau 
got his desires, and was indulged in evil. At that time therie was a 
man named Kjau Hiuen, who spoke to Tsau, saying, c The empire 
is breaking out into rebellion ; there is no gifted liero of the present 
generation • none who is able to quell the rising spirit and give 
peace to the people, except your son.’ Ho Yung, of Nan Yang, 
seeing Tsau said, ‘ The house of Han is falling, the tranquillizer of 
the empire is this man / Hi Chiau, of Yu Nan, was a discerner of 
men’s characters. Tsau went to see him, and asked, saying, ‘ What 
sort of a man shall I be V Chiau making no answer, Tsau again 
questioned him ; Chiau replied, £ You are an able minister for ruling 
the age a daring hero in a rebellious generation !’ Tsau heard his 
words with great delight. When twenty years old, he became Ki 
Hiau Lien, and also the Peh Tu Wei of Lang Ghu Loh Yang. On 
entering into office, he immediately prepared ten cudgels of five 
various colours, and placed them at the four gates of Hien, and 
punished all that were disobedient and refactory, without respect of 
persons. The uncle of Kien Shih, a Chung Chang Shi Mandarin, 
was walking abroad by night with his sword. Tsau being on his 
nightly round, seized and punished him. On this account, no one, 
either in or out of the city , dared to be disobedient. Tsau’s name w as 
feared more and more, and afterwards he became Sun Ping Ling. 
Because of the rising of the yellow turbans, he was honoured with 
the title of Ki Tu Wei, and led an army of 5,000 horse and foot. 
He came first to assist in the war at Yin Chuan. and just as Chang 
Liang and Chaug Pau were beaten and flying, Tsau Tsau surrounded 
them. A great slaughter was made, 10,000 heads -were cut off; 
many standards and colours, gongs, and drums, and a multitude of 
horses, were captured. Chang Liang and Chang Pau fought de¬ 
sperately, and escaped. Tsau seeing Fang Pu Siang and Chu Tsin, 
immediately led their soldiers and pursued Chang Liang ^and Chang 
Pau. It is said that Hiuen Teh, on coming to Yin Chiu with Kwang 
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and Chang, heard the sound of battle, and saw the fire blazing up 
to heaven, and while pressing forward with his force, the rebels were 
beaten and scattered, Iiiuen Teh,, seeing Fang Pu Siang and Chu 
Tsin, informed them of Lou Chit’s intention. Siang said, * Chang 
Liang and Chang Pau’s force is greatly reduced and their strength 
almost gone 5 they will go to Kwang Tsung in hope of Chang Kiok’a 
help. Hiuen Teh may go immediately to strengthen the battle 
against them.’ Hiuen Teh received the command, and forthwith led 
his soldiers back. When half way, he saw a guard of horsemen 
accompanying a cage cart ; the prisoner in the cart was Lou Chit. 
Hiuen, in great surprise, alighted from his horse and inquired the 
reason * Lou Chit said, * I had surrounded Chang Kiok, and was on 
the point of capturing him, when he used divination, so that 1 could 
not conquer him. The emperor sent the Hwang Num, Tso Fung, 
first to go and inspect * he asked me for a bribe* I answered* 
saying. The soldier’s pay is scanty, how should I have any money 
left to give to the imperial messenger ? Tso Fung was angry and 
returned to the emperor, saying, I remained in a high fort without 
fighting, and had a lazy soldier’s heart. On hearing this, the 
emperor’s anger kindled, and he sent the Chung Lang general* 
Tung Tsuh, to take rny place and command the soldiers. I was 
ordered back to the capital to be tried.’ Chang Fei, hearing this, was 
very angry, and wished to kill the military escort and save Lou 
Chit. Hiuen Teh restrained him, saying, ‘The emperor himself has 
given orders, how then can you act disorderly towards the soldiers 
who are escorting Lou Chit r’ Kwai\ Kung said, ‘ Chung Lang has 
taken the command of the soldiers, let us go, for there is no one to 
depend on, otherwise return to Tukkun.’ Hiuen Teh assented, and 
they immediately led their army northward ; having scarcely 
marched two days, they suddenly heard a great voice behind a 
mountain. Iiiuen Teh headed Kwau and Chang, aud spurred on 
his horse to the summit of the hill, when he beheld the imperial 
army routed* beliiud the mountain and plain, was covered with the 
yellow turbans. On a banner was incribed, in large characters, 
Tien Kung Chang Kuu. Hiuen Teh said, e This is Chang Kiok, let 
us hasten to the battle.* The three men flew on their horses, at the 
head of their soldiers, and immediately Chang Kiok was beaten. 
Tung Tsuh, rallying his force, pursued the enemy, and joining the 
three heroes, renewed the attack with them. Chang Kiok’s army 
was routed, and fled in confusion, fifty Li. The three men having 
saved Tung Tsuli, returned to the camp.” 

The emperor, it is said, at first loaded the brotherhood with 
von. vi. ic 
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honours, and bestowed on it as signal marks of his imperial favour, 
a sword weighing two catties and thirteen taels, with an iron seal j 
but afterwards, alarmed at their rising power and influence, he mas~ 
sacred most of them, and dispersed the rest> after a determined resist¬ 
ance on the part of the brethren* From the remnant that escaped the 
edge of the sword, the present numerous association has its rise. In 
the Peking Gazette , dated October 7, 1817, we find it stated that this 
society then prevailed much in Canton, and that the new viceroy, 
Yuen Taj in t had commenced with much severity against them j that 
two or three thousand had been recently apprehended, and that at the 
rite of initiation into the society, which is performed at night, they 
make a paper effigy of the reigning emperor, and require the novice 
to cut it into pieces. It is not unreasonable to infer that the Chinese 
colonists at Malacca, in Java, Borneo, and other parts of the Indian 
Archipelago, at an early period, after emigration, would find the 
advantages of binding themselves together as a means of defence and 
self-protection in a foreign land} many of them had probably been 
members of associations already alluded to in their native land 
Hence the numerous kongsis, or public clubs, into which we find 
them invariably linked, particularly at the mines and plantations in 
the interior. Be that os it may, the particular tenets of the secret 
society of Tien-ti-huih have, of late years, gained ground. According 
to the calculation of a Chinese (himself"one of the fraternity), the 
number of sworn brethren in our settlements in the Straits, cannot 
be less than seven thousand. During the Dutch administration, it 
was nearly broken up, but has, however, again reared its head under 
the more lenient and perhaps too liberal policy of the English. 
Shortly after taking possession of Malacca, in 1825, they became so 
numerous and riotous, as to excite the attention of government, as the 
following extract from a Malacca Observer of 1826, will evince:*— 

*' Towards the evening of Thursday, the I2th inst.., an unpleasant 
occurrence took place, attended with some alarm, amongst the inha¬ 
bitants of Malacca. There exists In China, arid in all colonies where 
the Chinese settle, a society, or brotherhood, the nature and object 
of which we shall explain below. A party of this society, about 
forty in number, princ ipally composed of men from the plantations, 
were assembled at a Chinaman’s house, in order to celebrate the an¬ 
niversary of the birth-day of one of their leaders, and after eating 
and drinking, became very noisy and quarrelsome. The constable 
of police understanding this, went in to quiet them, but met with a 
very unceremonious reception, as one of the Chinese struck him 
With a stick over the eye. The constable, however, seized one of 
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them, atul brought him to the fiscal's house. On hearing the cir¬ 
cumstance, Mr. Minjoot repaired to the spot, but aeetng so large a 
number exhibiting an unruly spirit, he proceeded to inform the 
resident, iu company with the captains of the Chinese and Clings. 
Our resident immediately came himself, attended by a small guard 
ol peons. Entering the house, he seized a man pointed out by the 
constable, and delivered him over to the custody of the peons. 
Two others were subsequently apprehended, and confined in jail. 
As one of the objects of the brotherhood is mutual defence and 
assistance, in similar and in all cases, government was apprehensive 
that the body would create some disturbance during the night, on 
which account the fiscal was allowed a small guard of sepoys at his 
house*, while the watch was doubled, and the captains, or chiefs, of 
the Malays and Clings, had bodies of their own people to protect 
their houses. The night, however, passed over without any alarming 
occurrence taking place. On the following Saturday, the four 
Chinamen were examined before the court j one of them was 
released, there being no material charge against him, while the 
man who struck the constable was sentenced to two years hard 
labour in irons, another to six months, and the other to three. The 
Chinese may thank their stars for being dealt with so leniently, for 
had the circumstance taken place in China, and they known to be 
of the brotherhood, the whole body would have been been seized and 
decapitated. The law in China against them is very severe, and it is 
said that, last year, a society to the amount of four hundred, were 
apprehended and decapitated. The Chinese being freed from the 
oppression which they experience in their own country, imagine that 
when they come under British dominion, they are at liberty to act as 
they please. 

"We understand that two men, who are known to be leaders, 
have been bound over to be answerable in case of any future dis¬ 
turbance. It is reported that the brotherhood are able to muster 
four thousand strong from the different plantations and tin mines in 
the interior, added to those at Malacca itself. They are all either 
Canton or Macao men, no Fokien man being allowed to enter their 
body, as the natives of that province speak another dialect. This 
society, of late, has increased so considerably in Malacca, as to assume 
an alarming aspect in the eyes of some. They carry on their plots 
and meetings with such secresy, that for years the local government 
have never been able to discover any clue whereby to apprehend 
them or their leaders, of whom, it is said, there are now five. It is 
well known that several murders have been committed by them $ 
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among which was one that occurred about two years ago, on the 
body of a Chinese barber; the murderer, it is said, was seized, but 
through the assistance of his brethren, effected his escape to t he tin 
mines, without the Malacca district. Two of the leaders are also 
said to have hung up and beaten to death, at one of the plantations, 
two unfortunate Chinese, who were suspected of treason towards the 
brotherhood. An instance occurred a few months ago, within our 
own knowledge, which fully convinces us of the nature of this society. 
A Chinese became obnoxious to the chief leaders, on account of his 
taking part with the above mentioned barber, who was murdered. 
Being at the tin mines at Looeoot, the leader fixed a price on his 
head, ami as mostly ail the miners belong to this society, he became 
their marked object. Being apprised of their murderous designs, he 
contrived to make bis escape, but not before notice was given to his 
enemies, who had previously dug a pit in the pathway to prevent the 
accomplishment of his design. Being hard pressed by two or three 
of them, armed with swords, he unfortunately fell into the pit of 
which he w r as not aware, but recovering himself by meaus of his 
arms, he was springing up again, when a man from behind made a 
deadly blow at bis head, which, however, he avoided, by dexterously 
inclining to one side. The blow fell on his arm, and made a deep 
gash between the wrist and the elbow. He, nevertheless, got up, 
and after several more wounds, principally on his legs, finally escaped 
to Malacca. But even here he was not safe, for the diabolical 
vengeance of the bandit followed hard upon him, and he was obliged 
to conceal himself, most secretly, for several months. His wounds 
were seen, and he was taken before the police magistrate, who 
examined into the case, and from his previous knowledge of the 
brotherhood, had every reason to credit, the man’s story. At his own 
most earnest solicitation, he was conveyed mi board the H.C.S. 
f Java,’ which delivered him from the murderous hatred of the 
brotherhood at Malacca. 

“It is commonly reported of their chief leader, whose name is 
Kwang San, that in order to make himself ferocious, he once drank 
gall taken out of a murdered man's body, mixed with wine, and that 
his appearance in every way corresponds w ith his mind. He resides 
principally at the tin mines at Looeoot (Lukut), but occasionally 
conies down to Malacca, secretly.” 

The finances of this branch received a severe shock in the attack 
which the Malays made upon them at the. tin mines of Sungie- ujong 
in 1828, by which was lost the whole el the common treasure, and 
many lives. In consequence of' this blow, the brethren could not 
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^afford to keep op tlie large house where they were accustomed t6 
hold their meetings at Malacca. In September, 1834, they revenged 
themselves oh the Malays, by rising upon the inhabitants of Lukut 
one rainy night, firing the houses and plundering and murdering 
every man, woman, and child they could lay hands upon. Twanku 
Boosu, the chief of the tin mines, in which the Chinese were em¬ 
ployed, and a near relation of the present king of Salangore, fell 
under their butchering hands. The whole of his property, amounting, 
it is said, to upwards of twenty thousand dollars, in gold dust and 
cash, besides a large quantity of jewels, and trinkets of gold and 
silver, were carried off to Malacca, where the law not being able to 
reach them, in consequence of the crime having been perpetrated 
beyond the British frontier, they enjoyed the fruits of their villany 
with impunity. It is said that great part of the property, acquired 
by such nefarious means, went to enrich the common treasure of the 
fraternity. A portion was employed in erecting two houses for their 
public use, one at the second Trangueira bridge, and another at 
Kubu. The day on which the tidings of this successful outrage was 
conveyed to Malacca appeared, from the way -in which the houses of 
many of the members were illuminated, to be one of common re¬ 
joicing. The mines of Lukut have again been occupied by a set of 
miners of the same fraternity. Akwan , the head, or Tai-ko, has been 
lately at Lukut, organizing them. 

In Java. Rliio, and many other Dutch settlements, they have, 
from time to time, concocted dangerous conspiracies against govern¬ 
ment, and risen into open rebellion. At our own settlement o 
Penang, in 17.09, the Kongsis uniting, set government at defiance, 
and were only reduced to subjection by the most vigorous measures. 
It came to light on the trial of the ringleaders, that they had bound 
themselves by the most solemn oaths to stand by each other to the 
last, in an attempt to shake off the British subjection, and render 
themselves an independent community. According to Major Low, 
Superintendent of Province Wellesley, the Chinese at the Battu 
Kawan sugar plantations nearly all belong to one Kongsi, and were 
very turbulent before 1829, having turned out on several occasions 
to the sound of a buffalo horn against the civil power. They were 
then armed with long wooden spears, the ends of which were 
hardened in the fire, and also with iron, missiles, resembling a 
trident, the middle prong being longer than the other two. They are 
now comparatively quiet. The same intelligent observer, whose 
functions as a magistrate gave him many opportunities of observing 
the practical effects of these organizations at Penang, remarks, that 
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when a Chinese is apprehended for, or accused of, a crime, however 
atrocious it may be, his whole Kozigsi are unanimous in their en¬ 
deavours to get him off. Subscriptions for counsel, high bribes to 
adverse witnesses to keep them away, and to forthcoming ones, to 
perjure themselves ; dreadful threats to conscientious witnesses j and 
connivance at the escape or secreting of the accused, are the means 
resorted to as matters of course. When one Kongsi is opposed to 
another by the criminal accusation of an individual of one of them, 
no bounds can be assigned to the use which is made of these illegal 
means. 

These combinations have not unfrequently'interfered with the 
ends of justice, by deterring witnesses from giving evidence, or sub¬ 
orning false testimony, by persons declining to come forward them¬ 
selves in cases where the interests of a member might be affected $ 
and by screening and sheltering any of their fraternity, though guilty 
of the most heinous crimes. They are even strongly suspected of 
concerting and executing most daring robberies and murders, par¬ 
ticularly at Singapore, where a large body resides among the jungles 
and fastnesses in the* interior of the island. This body consists 
chiefly of the emigrants from Canton, and there does not exist much 
good-will between it and the Fokien society, lately established in the 
town of Singapore. 

In Siam they were, till lately, strong enough to resist the exor¬ 
bitant demands of the Siamese 5 but, according to Mr. Gutzlaff, a 
few years ago they conspired and seized upon some native craft at 
Bamplasoi, a place near the mouth of the JVleinam, where they com¬ 
menced retaliations on the Siamese, but were compelled; to put to 
sea, on account of their provisions failing. They were pursued by a 
small Siamese squadron, overtaken and compelled to surrender j 
their leader escaped to Cochin China, but most of the brotherhood 
were either massacred or sent to prison for life. The Chinese who 
reside in the mother-country, affect to entertain a thorough detesta¬ 
tion for these associations in the colonies, as the following curious 
statement (taken from the Chinese Repository ) of a Chinese, will 
Show :— 

“This season a number of emigrants were returning from the 
* Straits/ in an European ship. They saw the great Ladrone island, 
and their bosoms beat high with hope, that ere long, they would 
tread their native shores, meet their kindred, fathers, mothers, wives, 
children, sisters, and brothers $ but a storm came on, and drove 
them out to sea 5 the masts were broken, and the spars killed a 
number of the high aspirants. 
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** Those who lived to come on shore, tell a sad tale of the state of 
Chinese society in the Archipelago, Secret societies have arisen up 
in all the settlements, bat they are all emanations of the Triad 
Society. They have secret signs and dark phrases, a circumstance 
that identifies them all with that odious fraternity. Of late, there 
has arisen a very large stock of this society, consisting of a great 
many men, extremely powerful and violent. They have assumed the 
names of the hae-shan-hwm /, f the sea and land society,’ and the 
e-ching-hwuy , ‘ the righteous 1 rising society.’ These two associations 
are scattered over all the settlements, and they all obey the orders 
and restrictions of the heads of their respective societies, whom they 
call ‘ the great brother.’ This stock is divided into four, eight, or 
twelve great stems, as the case may be, and from these stems there 
issue scores of branches. Every stem and every branch has its 
headman, who is designated senior brother. 

(t Emigrants from the hills of Tang (China), are called Sinkik 
(newcomers—griffins). As soon as they arrive at any settlement, 
the brotherhood send persons to invite them to join the confederacy. 
If they decline, they are forthwith persecuted. However, the two 
above-named societies often wrangle, and if you belong to the one 
and not to the other, you are equally persecuted. 

Chinese coming from Bengal with a few hundred dollars, or a 
few thousands, which they may have saved, are inveigled by these 
banditti, to go to the hills and enjoy themselves in pleasure. When 
the strangers are brought to a solitary place, they are, probably, 
destroyed, and their property plundered. One half goes to the 
society, and the other goes to the captors. Thus it has often occurred, 
and the local magistrates have got some slight tidings of it, and have 
sent to seize the offenders. But (says our native writer, who has 
himself been many years in the Straits), the customs of the settle¬ 
ments are defective. They require witnesses before they dare convict 
of guilt. They dare not urge the question by torture j so that having 
one or two witnesses on one side, and a great multitude of sureties 
for the accused, on the other side, they will never convict. But the 
new-comer is [a solitary individual, and if his native townsmen feel 
for him and desire to redress his grievances, one person alone goes 
to the magistrate to lodge a complaint, and hundreds, or thousands 

1 te This word e, righteous, is used by rebels to denote their setting up the 
standard of right against their unjust governors. Hing, also, often signifies a rising 
of troops. That the * Triad Society* is, as far as China is concerned, combined for 
the destruction of the reigning monarchy, has been fully pro''I by MS. documents 
belonging to them, which have been found in Macao.** 
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of the brotherhood will come afterward to be surety for the accused. 
Often have the local magistrates been thus deceived and hoodwinked. 
And afterwards, those Chinese who had indicated feeling in behalf 
of the stranger, have been forced to leave the settlement speedily, to 
avoid the secret malice of the brotherhood/’ 

The following information was collected from one of the brother¬ 
hood - 


Rules and Customs of the Brotherhood. 

The rules 'and penalties of the Ticn-ti-huih. (or as they style 
themselves “ The Peach Garden Association,”) are contained in one 
book, which is kept by the head of the society, whose title is Tai-ko, 
which signifies elder brother, and under whom arc two subordinates, 
with the titles of Ji-ko, second brother, and San-ko, third brother. 
The duty of. the last two persons is to assist the Tai-ko in governing 
the brotherhood, and to bring the person to be initiated into his 
presence. The Tai-ko conducts the novice by night before their tute¬ 
lary idol, to the place of meeting. The sacred book of rules? is opened, 
and placed before the idol, on the right and left of which four persons 
arc stationed to hold the “ Tot," (an arch formed of ti number of 
swords, or scimitars.) The book, with a chalice containing a mixture, 
of ardent spirit, ike ., is placed on a table and brought to the person 
about to take the oaths underneath the glittering arch. The Tai-ko 
holding a sharp knile and seated on a sort of throne, now demands 
from the novice what is his wish ; he answers, 41 To be enrolled 
among the members of the society/’ The Tni-kn then asks, c< How* is 
it possible for thee to enter, thou hast much to undergo’ ?” The 
novice replies, 4i 1 am a stranger, w ithout parents, brothers, or sisters, 
therefore I entreat that you will henceforth be to me in their stead.” 
The Tai-ko having demanded whether this asseveration be true 
three times successively, and having received affirmative responses, 
exclaims, in an impressive tone of voice, “ If thou truly desires! to 
enter our brotherhood, it is necessary to take the solemn oaths before 

* Amongst, the secret tribunals of Germany, the candidate appears before the 
assembled brethren, and kneeling down bareheaded, takes a solemn oath of sccresy 
on a naked sword and lialtcr. After a variety of questions and the rites of initiation 
have been concluded, the president reveals to him the secret signs of recognition. 
The inauguration of the Templars was conducted in secret; none but the knights 
©f the chapter were allowed to be present.,, Questions, similar to the above, were 
put to the candidate by the master, and an address made to him, warning him of 
the difficulties he would have to encounter. 
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the idol." The Briny-Brings (large species of gongs) are now beaten; 
yellow paper is heaped up and set on fire,—the votary advances and 
prostrates himself thrice before the blazing pile in front, of the idol. 
This done, the Ji-ko and San-7so approach and raise him up. The 
Tai-ho then descends from liis seat and presents him with the chalice 
and knife ; and having advised him that he will have to mingle his 
blood with the ardent spirit, administers the thirty-six oaths of the 
society, of which the following is a translation by Mr. Tomlin 1 . 

1st Oath. You must observe the rules [of the society], if you do 
not, may you die by the bite of a serpent! 

2. You must not trust to your own strength and ill-treat a 
weak brother ; he who does presume on his own strength and ill- 
treat a weak brother, let him die and no one bury him ! 

3. If brothers, nourished at the same breast, quarrel with 
brothers of the Hung family, you must help the Hung brethren, if 
you do not, may you die under 10.000 swords*! 

4. If a brother come to your house and you have conjee", give 
him conjee to eat; if you have rice, let him eat rice. Treat him 
[according' to your circumstances], if you do not, may you perish 
by a great ulcer ! 

5. If you go into a brother’s house, and the brother have rice, eat 
rice : if he have [only ] conjee, eat conjee, and do not speak disre¬ 
spectfully [of his poor fare], if you do, then may you die a headless 
spirit.! (i.e. decapitated.) 

(>. If a brother be in distress, relieve him ; if calamities befall 
him, support him ; if you do not, then may you perish in the great 
sea ! 

7. If a brother of the Hung family be gambling, you must not, 
agreeably to the rules [of the society], gamble at the same place ; if 
you do, may you vomit blood and perish ! 

th It is not permitted to speak carelessly about the affairs of the. 
brotherhood, or to divulge the principal matters : he who acts thus 
disorderly, let him die by a random arrow ! 

9. (N.B. The place of the ninth oath was left blank in the 

Chinese copy.) 

v Original in the Society's* Library. 

11 An imprecation, taken from the San Kwoh, vol. ii. p. 13, small edition. Tim 
book of oaths is headed with the following preface :— <c From the time of entering 
the IIung-Mun (door of the .-ockhv) the customs and rules must be observed and 
the thirty-six oaths, and handed down to the descendants of the Hung-Kin.” Hung- 
Kift literally signifies “the flood-family,” and is a favourite name by which mem¬ 
bers of the Tien-ti-huih designate their society. 

•' Thick rice-water—the poor man's fare. 
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10. If an aged mother hand down a girdle, yon must not, 
through covetousness, sell it to another person ; if you do, may you 
perish by a rocket (or great gun) ! 

11. If a brother be poor, you must help him j otherwise may 
you die on the road ! 

12. If you do not receive a brother’s child, may you die! 

13. He who behaves disorderly towards a brother’s wife, let 
him die by divine justice (Tien Kung), or may he be struck by a 
thunderbolt ! 

14. Ii a brother on a journey have business (or be in distress,) 
and you do not help him, may you perish at the bottom of the sea ! 

15. If a brother be sick and supplicate help ; if you do not help 
him, may you die by divine justice (*. c . by a thunderbolt) ! 

) G. If a brother be dead and you are earnestly invited to come ; 
if you do not come [to the funeral] may you die at the bottom of 
the sea! 

1 T. If a brother love wine, and is riot obedient to the headman, 
cut off the rim of his ear ! 

18. If a brothei* sell opium, and the Kung Sze (headman) be 
informed of it, cut off both ears ! 

19. If one brother doubt [the veracity of] another, give him 
108 strokes ! 

20. If a brother die in a foreign country and there is not suffi¬ 
cient money for funeral expenses, whoever does not contribute some¬ 
thing to assist, let him die childless ! 

21. If a brother, in distress, come to the house of another, the)'’ 
must eat and drink together ; he who does not assist, let him die 
midway on his journey ! 

22. If a brother do not take care of his mother, give him thirty- 
six strokes of the bamboo ! 

23. He who commits adultery with a brother’s wife, let him be 
run through with a sword ! 

24. Brethren should be harmonious and not fight with each 
other ; if they do, give them ninety-six strokes ! 

25. If a member act meanly and do not respect a brother’s 
word, let him have 108 strokes of the red wood 1 l 

(N.B.’ The twenty-fifth seems a mere repetition of the nineteenth.) 

26. If a brother wish to borrow money to send to China, and 
you do not lend him some, may you die an orphan’s death ! 

27. If a brother when travelling act disorderly, and be not 


1 A henry wood. well lmown at Malacca. 
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obedient [to his superiors or the rulers] give him thirty-two strokes 
of the red wood ! 

28. If a brother be disobedient, after being taught and ad¬ 
monished, give him ninety-six strokes ! 

29. A member who does not attend a brother's marriage when 
he has leisure, shall receive twelve strokes ! 

30. If a brother send a letter by another brother, and the latter 
do not deliver it to his family, may he fall into the water and the 
fish eat him up ! 

, 31. A brother must nourish another brother [in time of need], 

if you have food, you must share it with him j if you do not, may a 
tiger devour you ! 

32, If you come and lodge for a night at an inn kept by 
a brother, and do not pay him two cash, when you die may no orve 
receive your corpse ! 

33. If you have a junk, and a brother be going to another 
country, you must give him a passage ! 

(N.B. No penally is annexed to this and the following.) 

3-1. If a brother be disabled in his hands or feet, you must 
draw out your purse and help him to buy food ! 

35. If a brother die and have no money to erect a tombstone, 
each brother must contribute something ; he who refuses, let him 
die solitary !. 

36, He who mentions these thirty-six oaths of the brotherhood, 
must have two hundred and sixteen strokes of the red wood. 

The book of rules is then read as follows 1 :— 

1. Be careful not to divulge the customs of the society. 

2. “ In business, do not transgress the customs or violate the 
rules.'’ 

A person who has some knowledge of the society, says, the im¬ 
port of this rule is “ you must not be idle.” 

3. “ Take care not to steal. 

’ 4. Hands and feet are intimately connected,” i. e. members of 
the society must render mutual assistance, like hands and feet. 

5. “ Don’t form improper connexions,” i.e. with each other’s 
wives. 

1 e< This book of rules >- kept by tl»e To < -ko. The a (riot and often litoral sense 
of the original Chinese, is first given within inverted commas, their explaining 
paraphrases by myself, or others, are subjoined. Such as are regularly headed by 
the word ‘ comment,' were given by an initiated Chinese to Lieut. Newbold.”— 
Note appended by Mr, Tomlin to his translation. 
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6. “ He who has [money] must assist him who has none. 

7. “ Support the sick. 

8. ** It is not allowed to give privately.” 

Comment of an initiated.—In all cases to assist with the 
knowledge of the Tai-ko , or head brother. 

9. “ Foundation and summit must be carefully concealed/’ or 
from beginning to end, all must be kept secret. 

Comment.—Carefully keep the seal and do not show it, nor ex¬ 
plain the order of its symbols. 

10. “ All must give alms. 

11. “Guard, the door-way, and every one keep a watchful eye 
[upon it.].” 

Comment.—Take care of a brother’s house in his absence. 

12. “"When anything is stolen, do not go and secretly conceal 

it.” 

Comment.—To restore property stolen from a brother. 

13. “ Take care of, avid nourish, what is entrusted to you. 

1 4. “ If [a poor brother] be gone amongst the spirits (*. e. dead), 
assist to bury hnr , 

15. “ Wi\ es and children of superiors [being members of the 
society] must be treated with respect. 

16. “On entering the door, remember what quarter [of the 

compass] it faeos.” • 

4 Cautioning a thief for his escape,” says one who has some 
knowledge of the society, 

17. “ Do not presume on your strength and despise the weak.” 

Comment.-—A rich brother not to despise a poor one. 

18. “Without respect to greater small, maintain justice, and do 
what is right.” 

Comment.—The Tar ho always to decide with impartiality. 

19. “ Lend to the poor $ turn over your chest [of money] and 
help him.” 

Comment.—Lend a tenth of all you possess to a poor brother. 

20. “ The little hook do not deliver to others.” 

N.B. The Chinese characters bear two interpretations, “your 
wn child” am “ little book.” 

Comment.—Not to allow any person to see the seal or the rules. 

21. “ When brethren arc in distress, do not make it known.” 

Comment.—In ease of the intended apprehension of a brother, 

or any evil likely to befal him, give him timely warning, and dis¬ 
cover not his place of retreat. 

22. “.The red flower, you must not receive and wear it.” 
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Comment.—r-Not to take a bribe to apprehend a brother. 

23, “ If a brother come from a distance, treat him hospitably 
with wine and beef. 

24, “ If wife and children [of a brother] be entrusted, receive 
them with due respect, and treat them hospitably. 

23. “ Coming or going, going out or entering, you must give 
evidence," ( i . e. probably) must show a sign of brotherhood. 

26. “ Carefully remember any secret intelligence.” 

The full meaning probably is, remember not to divulge any im¬ 
portant communication made to you which ought to be kept secret. 

Comment.—Not to mention any transaction which takes place 
with the Tui-ko and yourself. 

27. A treasury must be accumulated for necessary repairs.” 

Comment.—The treasure not to be used except for public pur¬ 
poses—repairs of society’s house, &e. 

2N. The custom is two dollars. Those who are rich, may give 
as much [more] as they please.” 

Comment.-—-To pay not less than two dollars as an admission fee. 

29. “ Must not sell your clothes.” 

Comment.—When speaking of the rules and seal to call them 
r ‘ a jacket $" for instance, if one ask another whether he has got these 
articles, he must ask him if he has got {<r a jacket.” 

30. “ If a brother be running away in distress, assist him with all 
your strength, to escape through the city gates.” 

Comment.—If a brother commit murder, or any great crime, 
you must not deliver him for apprehension, but afford him the means 
of escape from the country. 

31. “ [Brothers] meeting on the road, and not recognising each 
other, must inquire the year and month.” 

Comment.—Two brothers meeting must recognise each other 
by signals, such as mentioning the days and months fixed for meeting, 

&.O. &c. 

32. “ First month, fifteenth day, make offerings [to the gods]. 

33. €i Seventh month, fifteenth day, rejoice and make offerings. 

34. f< On the appointed day, the headman must come before the 

offerings be made.” 

Comment.—The Tai-ko, or elder brother, to be present first on 
these occasions, and to conduct the ceremonies. 

35. “ Go up to the hall of public assembly and let [a matter] 
be there first judged.” 

Comment.*—In all cases of quarrels, to apply to the Tai-ko, before 
bringing any matter to be judged by the authorities of the place. 
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30. “ When a person has entered this society, he mast not turn 

ami go out.” 

Comment.—Never to forsake the society, nor to become a member 
of another. 

Such are the thirty-six rules. The novice then declares, " If I 
violate any of the rules contained in this book, may my days be 
shortened.” 

With the knife he makes an incision into his finger, and allows 
three drops of blood to fall into the chalice of spirit. The three 
officials do so likewise, and, having mingled the blood and spirit 
together, drink each a portion thereof, all standing. This concludes 
the ceremony It has been said that a cock is sacrificed on this 
occasion, a solemn mode of imprecation among the Chinese, though 
by no means so terrible as the oath taken over human blood. 


Secret Signs. 

Among the secret signs of recognition, is—the mutual production 
of the seals impressed on red cloth, which are generally carried con¬ 
cealed about the person ; but signs are more frequently resorted to, 
known only to the initiated, vise, that made on entering a house with 
their queue (Taou-San), by taking it in the right hand aud twisting 
it from left to right j the method of setting an umbrella down, or of 
pulling on their clothes, of lifting up u cup to drink tea or arrack, 
which they have been observed to do invariably with three fingers 1 . 
To these signals the owner of the house replies by asking the traveller 
if he has come from Tienfuncj (the East). Should the answer be in 
the affirmative, they become sworn friends, it has also been said 
that when two strangers meet on the road, the one, if a brother, will 
accost the other with “From whence come you?” the other, if a 
brother, will answer from Ko-kay (literally, brother’s family), aud 
will inquire, in his turn, “ How heavy is your load ?” The other will 
then give the countersign, “ Two catties and thirteen taels,” L u. the 
weight, of the sword presented to the emperor of the celestial domin¬ 
ions to the society in China, or, according to others, the weight of 
the vase of ashes which originally stood in front of the idol. A 
brother is also known, when he wishes to be recognised, by taking 
his right arm from its sleeve, and thrusting it through the opening 
in the front of his bajtt, or vest, (the empty sleeve is confined under 
the left arm,) or, by stating that he prays on the ninth, the fifteenth, 
and the twenty-fifth of every month. On the interchange of one or 

1 One of the secret signs »>f the FVhin-Goricbtc, of Germany, was turning the 
point of their knives when at table towards themselves. 
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more of these signs, a brother is recognised in whatever country 1 he 
may be travelling, and entitled to every hospitality and assistance he 
may require. Should he wish to borrow money from another, on 
entering the house, he will take up a cup of tea or arrack (of which 
a Chinaman's house is seldom destitute), and, without drinking, 
place it at the comer of the table. If the owner of the house be 
willing to lend the sum, he must take up the cup and drink off its 
contents, if not, he places the cup in the middle of the table without 
tasting. 1 


Constitution of thk Malacca Ramification. 

The brotherhood, as stated before, is ruled by three heads, vir, 
the Tai-ko, the Ji~Jco, and the San-ko ; there is also a treasurer, whose 
duty is strictly confined to the charge of the funds of the society, 
under the direction and superintendence of the three named officials, 
but who has no power or voice in the general direction of affairs. 
The functions of the three first named officers are, as far as can be 
learned, the charge of the book of rules and records, the settling of 
disputes, the management of the funds, the election, instruction in 
the rules, and swearing in of the new members, and the conducting 
of the public meetings, and religious ceremonies. They have power 
to punish as the rules lay down. In their records the name of every 
person initiated, the sum paid, and the date, are all carefully entered. 
Over the different branches of the society at Lukut, Sungie-ujong, 
&c., are Hiuyens , or headmen, who communicate regularly with the 
head quarters at Malacca. The brotherhood at Malacca possess 
three houses, one of which is used as their place of rendezvous, and 
the receptacle of the idols and treasure. The treasure is accumulated 
by donations of two dollars paid by each member on entering. The 
funds are appropriated to keep the place of meeting in repair, to 
defray the expenses of their orgies, and for the objects previously 
mentioned. They have an annual general meeting during the 
ninth Chinese moon, to celebrate the anniversary of their tutelary 
hero’s birth-day. The expenses of the entertainment on this oc¬ 
casion are defrayed by voluntary contributions from the members, 
not less, it is said, than one Java rupee from each individual. I am 
not aware of their having any other public meetings, except at the 
installation of a new member, which is always done at night. 
Each member has a copy of the rules, and the impression of a seal filled 
with Chinese characters and emblems : the latter are described on a 
piece of red cloth or silk, which they are obliged to produce on 
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stated occasions, and which, in fact, constitutes their diploma. 
Their oaths, it is said, are renewed every year. 

The rendezvous at ^Malacca, at which I gained admittance in 
1835, is a large house having no windows on the lower story, the 
apartments of which were unfurnished, and appeared to he unoccupied. 
Passing up a flight of stairs I was ushered by the officiating Chinese 
into a spacious apartment, opening out, on one side, on a planked 
terrace : this admitted the light, there being no windows. The walls 
were ornamented with long slips of variously coloured paper, covered 
with inscriptions and devices, in the Chinese character. Op the side 
facing the terrace, was suspended the picture of the usual three 
personages to whom oblations are made ; in front, enclosed in a 
glass case, stood a burning lamp, the flame of which, I was told, is 
never allowed to expire. Several vases of incense and ashes stood 
before it, with many fantastic devices. From’the roof were sus¬ 
pended a number of lamps, and a handsome glass chandelier. 
Round the walls were ranged a variety of implements, among which 
I observed the frame of an enormous umbrella, wooden spears, 
swords, poles, &x\, used in the nocturnal rites. 

By Mr. Tomlin’s translated extracts from the San Kwok and the 
official MSS. of the brotherhood, it is evident that its origin is inti¬ 
mately connected with important political events narrated in the 
annals of the Chinese empire, which occurred at the downfall of the 
Han dynasty, about the commencement of the third century of the 
Christian era, in the person of Hien-ti , who eventually was deprived 
of his dominions by Tsau-Tsau, and the empire divided into the three 
kingdoms', viz. the northern kingdom named Wei, under Tsau-Tsau; 

1 K I1 est vrni quo du terns <lo Tchim-khis-khan, la Chino oloit partagee on 
septentrionale qui coinprcnnit environ le tiers do eet Empire, ©t on meridional© qui 
£toit compose© lies deux autres tiers. La septentrionalo iftoit poss n d<Se par |un 
Empcrour Tartar©, ct la meridional© par un Empcrour Chimes, qui paycit un gros 
tribut fiu Tartar©, qui par ce umyen pouvoit se dire Souvorain du Khathai, on do la 
Chino ontiere. Tour bieu eomprendre ce partage de In Chine, il faut reprendre Its 
choses do plus liaut. T^ao-t^ao, le plus fin politique do son sieele, pour m’exprimer 
h notre maniero, ot le plus grand fourbe qui fut jamais, pour parler comma les 
Chinols, sVtoit rendu maitro de la personne de i’Empereur Han-hien-ti ot de 
1’Enlpire. lies Jlioum-nou (ce sont, a ce que je crois, les Huns), etant declius dc 
leur aiieienne puissance, et divisds entreeux, vinrent se jetter entre ses bras, et lui 
demanderent dos terras. Tout le rafLnement de sa politiquo ne put Tempecher 
d’etre la dupe des Tar tares, II fit pour lore a Tigard des Hioum-nou, en leur 
assigimnt des terras dans la partie septentrional e de la Chine, la memo fautte que 
fit TEmperour Valens, 160 ana a pres, cVst-u-dire Tan 376, it iYgard des Gets, qu’il 
reyut dans la Trace. Tfao-tpao leur lit distribuer des terres dans d’excellens pays. 
Tan 216 de TEre Chrctieune, pen sail 6 on f'aire un rempart a TEmpire, et h lui 
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the eastern named Woo, tinder Sun-Kwan; and the western named 
Shuh, under Liu-Pi. Liu-Pi himself was of the Han, or Royal family, 
and the chief of the three original founders of the fraternity who 
entered into the solemn compact with the powers of heaven and 
earth in the peach garden. Many points of relation between old 
historical facts and the present rules, &c., of the society, have already 
been touched upon, and I scarcely need advert to the gross per¬ 
version that exists between the original and present principles, as 
apparent in the San-Kwoh, the record, the present rules, and the 
thirty-six oaths. The interpretation now given to certain passages 
will be more particularly obvious in the comments to the rules which 
were grounded on vivd voce information, obtained from one of the 
initiated. The peach garden record is a document artfully put 
together, composed of such historical scraps as might tend to give 
a colouring of plausibility and authority to the rules and oaths, to 
which it is no doubt intended as a necessary prelude. 

Oaths and Record. 

With respect to the mode of administering the oaths, no authority 
for drinking human blood has been adduced from the San-Kwok, or 
other historical works : it is therein merely stated that the three 
heroes sacrificed a black cow and a white horse in the peach garden 1 
of Chang Fei to heaven and earth, and took a solemn oath to unite 
as brethren, in hand and heart, to save in affliction, to support in 
peril, to uphold the emperor, and to give peace to the people. The 
oath was concluded by the following solemn appeal: ” May the 
supreme heaven and the deep earth behold and establish our hearts : 
he that proves treacherous or ungrateful, may heaven and men join 
in his destruction." The drinking of blood however (whether of 
man or beast, is not specified) is broadly assumed by the record, as 
a part of the ceremony preparatory to the horrid rite now in practice 
mentioned in p. 142. The rest of the brethren in partaking of and 

mi degrd pour monter au Trone, ou son ambition le portoit depuis longteras, Ils 
se l in rent, pres d’nn sidele, en repos ; ils retidirent m£me de bons services a l’Etftt. 
Mais des cju’LIh virent lear nomfore multiplid, et qu’ils eureut pris uno connoissnneo 
partake des affaires de la Chine, ils defererent de plcine autoritd a leur Chef le 
titre de Roy, 1’an 304. Le succes enfla le courage au Chef, et il se fit proclamer 
Erapcreur quatre ans apres.”—Observations sur la Chine, par M. Cjlaudk Visoaum, 
1 >. 10 . 

1 It is not a little curious that the secret societies of Germany used formerly to 
hold their meetings in orchards, gardens, or the neighbourhood of trees, from which 
they derived their distinctive appellations. For instance, the pear tree tribunal, 
&c. 
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mingling the candidate’s blood with their own, are supposed thereby 
to become, a# though bom. of the same family, or of the same blood* 

The following is the translation of the record by Mr. Tomlin :«*— 

"Record of the Ancient Peach Carden Association V* 

°age 1. 

** The Teach Garden compact Was between Liti-PI, Kwan Kung, 
and Chang Fei j subsequently Chau Chi Liiiftg entered the society. 

“ Perhaps some one may inquire about the origin of this asso¬ 
ciation : it happened in a former year and there was ft solemn Ofcth 
taken. 

Page 2. t 

u Kwan Kung takes leave of Tsau-Tsau. 

*' At the provincial city of k Hi Chang, Kwan Kung took leave of 
Tsau-Tsau; having passed (forcibly) five city gates, ftnd bravely 
slain six captains, he returned to Ku Shing, and there met the 
brethren with a pure heart and open countenance, indicative of sin¬ 
cerity. 

Page 3. 

“ The Associated Brethren. 

"The elder brother was Liu-Pi, his literary name, Hiuen Teh $ 
the second brother was Kwan Kung, his literary name. Fun Chang; 
the third brother was Chang Fei, his literary name, Yih Teh. 

Page 4. 

" Heaven, Earth, Man. 

“ Heaven first produced water j earth next produced fire; man 
bolds a middle place. These are the three ruling principles, called 
heaven, earth, man. 

Page 5. 

“ A Map of the Three Kingdoms. 

" Tsau-Tsau’s kingdom] was Wei Sun Kwan’s kingdom was 
Woo® ; Liu Pi’s kingdom was Shtih*. 

1 This is the title of the original MS. which evidently embodies the principal 
rules of the Tien-f i-huih, artfully interwoven with frequent allusions to the three 
celebrated heroes and their famous exploits, as recorded in the history called the 
San Ktuoh, or Three "Kingdoms. The whole is thrown into a poetical form, made 
Up Into a little book of twenty-four page*, as a convenient vadeifteeum of each mem¬ 
ber of the Triad Society. (A. copy of the original is in the Royal Asiatic Society”* 
Library.) 

* On the North. a On the East. 4 On the West. 
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Pag* 6. 

" If money come (or be obtained) dishonestly the must 

be disclosed to the headman j the offender must He seised* strictly 
examined, and transported [returned to his own place] 9 thsi 1 an 
oath must be taken as a proof of sincerity. 

Pag* 7. 

* Man’s life, although long, does not All up a hundred years. 
If he obey the laws of heaven and earth, wheh the day arrives that 
he sleeps in Nan Ho (Hades) his posterity [children and grand¬ 
children] will have abundance of gold. 

Page 8. 

“ If you meet a person travelling and do hot recognise him:, Oh 
coming home together and conversing about fOrffier events *, IF ton 
clearly discover that his conduct is good, yOil may eat and drink 
together, and show him all due politeness. 

Page 9. 

‘ Before the gods let an oath be taken (of a person) that there 
is not a*double mind [two hearts] } and (let it be ascertained) that 
previously, his conversation has been good, then from birth to death, 
he, as those that dwell in the same cottage, and become honourable 
brethren, are nearly related as bones and flesh. 

Page 10. 

*' When there is not sufficient money to defray expenses, let there 
be mutual borrowing and lending. Brethren should afe&ift one 
another in such a case, and make no inquiries except about the 
affairs of a Former year and day. l)o not assist sparingly, but 
liberally. 

Page 11. 

“ On passing out of the province, or leaving the kingdom, I en¬ 
trust my wife and children to a brother, after consulting about ren¬ 
dering mutual assistance, he takes care of my wife and children 'With 
a single heart. On returning, I have only to thank him for the 
favour 

The words “^events or transactions of a former year'* ofteh occur in this MS. 
and therefore have probably a secret meaning. Perhaps they primarily refer to the 
ceremonies of the Peach Harden Association of the San Kwoh ■$ and, secondarily, 
to those of the Triad Society of the present day; in both cases, they would be sign* 
of recognition, understood only by the initiated. 
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Page 12. 

u (If a brother) be taking a journey of a thousand li, and has no 
money for expenses, the brethren, must consult for his speedy de¬ 
parture } and having conversed about the affairs of a former year 
and day, he may cheerfully fly to any part of the world. 

Page 13. 

tf If, when abroad, we do not recognise each other, you and I 
are like strangers - } but, on speaking about certain events of a former 
year, we become related like streams from the same fountain head. 

Page 14. 

"At Hi Chang (Tsau-Tsau’s residence), Kwan Kung reined his 
horse, passed five gates, and with his sword rushed on to battle and 
spread his fame abroad. Afterwards he attacked Tsau-Tsau's country, 
performed exploits, and released Tsau-Tsau 1 as a reward for former 
kindness. 

Page 15. 

" Koh Liang passed the river to form an alliance with all wise 
and good men. The good and bad came under the edge of his 
sword (i. e. submitted to him willingly, or reluctantly). Thy military 
exploits (O! Koh Liang) have come down to the present day. 
Afterwards at Si Chuen, he met with Lull Liang. 

Page 1G. 

" The binding and Sacred Oath. 

" Heaven is father \ earth is mother$ ancestors arc stems ; 
children and "grandchildren are leaves. Trees have a root; waters 
have a fountain. The root (or rather stem), flowers and fruits, all 
spring from the [foundation] root. 

Page I 7. 

" When the three surnames (Liu Pi, Kwan Kung, and Chang 
Pei), met on the road and made mutual inquiries at the peach 
garden, they became intimate relatives, like those nourished at the 
same breast} and (subsequently) though removed ten thousand li, 
they were harmoniously united in one family. Meeting again (after 
a long separation) they did not recognise each others face, but on 

1 Tsau-Tsau had previously conquered and taken Kwan Kung captive, hut 
released him. On the present occasion, Kwan Kung requites the favour by 
releasing Tsau-Tsau. 
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asking about their respective families, and speaking about former 
events, discov ered that they were the peach garden family. 

Page 18. 

“ Although persons may not be born of the same father and 
mother, yet, when they drink blood and take the sacred oath, they 
are relations (*. e. become brethren), even when scattered abroad to 
the capital cities 1 and thirteen provinces*, and travelling about to 
every place they have a sign of recognition. 

Page 19. 

“ (When Liu Pi’s) wife and children were made captives, and 
driven out of their district, Kwan Kung (being shut up in a small 
room with them) lighted a candle, (and sat reading at the door) 
till morning, and thus spread his fame (for valour and chastity). 
When the brethren (afterwards) met at the Peach Garden,‘they 
related past events*. 

Page 20. 

“ The Peach Garden, has been renowned both in ancient and 
modern times. The fame of the brethren is like a perpetual spring. 
(The hero of) Chang Shan afterwards entered the Society, and made 
the fourth brother. The three kingdoms (or rather their fame) have 
endured to the present time. 

Page 21. 

“ Kwang Kung protected his brother’s (Liu Pi) wife, and kept a 
candle burning till break of day. Afterwards coming to Ku Shing, 
Chang Fei, the third brother, doubted the truth of his story, but 
after an oath being taken, dismissed his doubts. Ten thousand ages ♦ 
have recorded this in Vermillion characters' 1 . 

Page 22. 

“ (In the present degenerate times) if you have plenty of wine 

1 Peking and Nanking. 

* Formerly the Empire was divided into thirteen provinces, hut now Into 
eighteen. 

* The above illustrated from the San Kwoh. “ Tsau-Tsau having’ conquered 
Liu Pi, and taken ltia wife and children captives, he shut up Kwan Kung with them 
in a small room, hoping to tempt the latter to commit adultery with Liu Pi’a wife ; 
but Kwan Kung virtuously resisted the temptation, having lighted a candle* ha sat 
down to keep watch at the door while the mother and children slept, and amused, 
himself by reading.” 

4 In modern imperial phraseology “ recorded with th vermillion pencil,” 
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and flesh, you will have many brothers, but in distress and calamity, 
hardly one brother. Let ns swear to be like the ancient and sacred 
society of the three surnames. 


Page 23. 

(< My house is at the Fu Sang, where the sun rises, (». &. very 
remote,) yet we are all brethren, and mutually regard each other, 
whether near or at a great distance. We do not ask if a person be a 
yellow-haired child, or a hoary-headed old man. We keep them in 
our hearts and are not slow to treat them as brethren. 

Page 24. 

‘ f At Kwa Sung, on the road, I (Kwan Kung) released Mang Teh 
(Tsau-Tsau) having obtained permission from Liu Pi. For, Kung 
Ming sagaciously perceiving I wished to requite Tsau-Tsau’s former 
kindness, persuaded Liu Pi to allow me to go alone and repay the 
favour 1 .” 

Secret Signs, Arch of Swords, &c. 

I am not aware whether any subsequent passage of the San- 
JCwok may serve to illustrate the origin of the secret signs, but it is 
distinctly averred in the Peach Garden Record (p. 136), that the 
three surnames, Liu-Fi, Kwang-Kuug, and Chang-Fei, meeting after 
a long separation, did not recognise each other’s faces j but, on 
asking about their respective families, and speaking about former 
events, they discovered they were of the Peach Garden family ; and 
that brothers, even when scattered abroad to the two capital cities 
and thirteen provinces, and travelling about to every place, have a 
sign of recognition. In hen of other historical authority, it is on 
•this passage of the record and a few other similar ones, that the 
present system of secret signs has been established. The ceremony 
of passing under the arch of swords has its origin, no doubt, in the 
weapons used by the three heroes against the yellow-turbaned rebels, 
vte. the two-edged swords of Liu-Pi, the Ling-Yen-Ki, or cold shining- 
cutting, moon and dragon-ornamented azure-coloured scimitar of 
Ku>an-Kung, and the well-tempered weaving-headed spear of Ctong- 
Fei. These in shape resemble the weapons I saw in the moating- 
koua# of the brotherhood at Malacca. 

1 The above illustrated from tine San^Kwoh. u tiu-Pi having conquered and 
•hat-’up Tsau-Teau with his army, resolved to put him to death, but his wise coun- 
Sfl&$flny< Keh-Unng, knowing that Kwan-Ifung wished for an opportunity to requite 
Tsau-Tsau’s former kindness, in allowing him to escape, he advised Liu-Pi to send 
his second brother Kwan-Kung.** * 
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Seals. 

The circumstance of each member being provided with the im¬ 
pression of a seal, is by no means remarkable r the seal (“ chop ") is 
in almost universal use among the Chinese, as a mark of delegated 
authority, or diploma. It has been already notieed that the original 
seal of the brotherhood was presented to it by the Emperpr himself, 
of which the seal in the possession of the Tai-ko, or elder brother, is 
presumed to be a copy. It is impressed on red silk and marked A 
in the plate, and is an octagon contained in a square : within the 
octagon is a sort of pointed arch, which possibly has some reference 
to the arch of swords. The whole surface of the seal is inscribed with 
a number of Chinese symbols, which have hitherto baffled the efforts 
of my friend Mr, lomlin and his Chinese pundit to make out, 
probably from not having a clue to the order in which they are dis¬ 
posed. I was informed by one of the initiated that there js a certain 
order in the symbols which they are hound by oath not to divulge 
(vide Rule 9, and Comment). Three small seals, a » h x c, are seen 
on the right of the silk. The symbols and characters on two large 
circular seals, B and C, in the opinion uf Mr. Tomlin’s Fukien Pundit* 
are arranged astrologically, and resemble horoscopes. I obtained 
them from two of the initiated, whose scruples, and dread of the 
bastinado, a bribe of a few dollars was sufficient to set at rest. They 
belong to the two branches of the brotherhood at Peuang aud 
Malacca, and contain Chinese characters and symbols within 
eireles. B contains the names of the eight Genii and an astrological 
diagram in the centre. C consists of three concentric circles, divided 
into eight parts. The following is Mr* Then's explanation of th» 
characters on these seals :— 

Explanation of the small seals, a, b } r, on the red silk. Seal a 
is used in matters of importance : the character within this seal is 
Kwnrig, which signifies light, splendour, ike. &c. Seal h is of the 
same form as the seal used by Civilians, Literati, or Mandarins, of 
the fifth and sixth classes. The character, Tai, means, great. Seal 
c is after the military model, having a sword, rope, and goglet, similar 
to the vessel io the hand of the Sien Li Kwai Lu. 

Explanation of seal B, which may be called the circxxlar seal of 
the eight Sien,” or Genii 1 . The characters on the seal are grouped 
in triads. 

1 Some remarks an “the eight Sien” a* Genii, «f the Chinese* extracted fcppp 
a native work on the subject. 

“ The Sien are benevolent and virtuous; frequently interpose u» fcmmm affair 9 
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1. Han Li Pau. Han, is the surname of one of the “ Sien.” Li, 
part of his name—in full it is Chung Li. Pau, intimates his treasure 
of pearls and jewels. 

2. Li Kwai Lu. Li, is the surname, and Kwai the name of the 
second Sien. Hu Lu Pau, name of the goglet which he carries in 
his hand, as depicted on the small seal c. 

3. Tung Pin Kicn. The surname of the third Sien is Li j his 
name Tung Pin j Kien is the pearl sword which he wears at his side 
or behind his back. 

4. Lan Tsai Ho. Lnn is the surname ot the fourth Sien. Tsai 
Ho, his name—he delighted to pluck the Ho Hwa, or Lotus, other¬ 
wise called the Lien Hwa. 

5. Kwo Lau Tau. Chang the surname, and Kwo Lau the name 
of the fifth Sien. Tau intimates that he delights to lead in the way 
of virtue. 

6. Slang Tse Siau. The surname of this Sien is Han > his name 
Siang Tse j Siau, a flute, intimates his fondness for music ; he is 
usually represented playing on the flute. 

7. Kwoh Kin Pan. Kwoh Kin is the surname of the seventh 
Sien ; his name, Tsau ; he plays upon two wooden musical pallets, 
called Pan. 

8. Sien Ku I. Sien Ku is the name of a female Sien, whose 
surname is Ho ; 1, intimates that she obtained her will or desire to 
become a Sien. 

The diagram in the centre represents five stars, situated in the 
zenith and four cardinal points, having the various qualities of the 
five elements, metal, wood, water, fire, earth, and may be exhibited 
according to Chinese philosophy and astronomy, as below. 

Water 

N. 

# 

Zenith. 

Metal. W. * * * E. Wood. 

Earth. 

* 

S. 

Fire 

for the Benefit of good men. and to encourage them in the path of virtue. They 
have been known from tho earliest times, under all the dynasties, hut none of them 
Me worshipped except one—7 'ung-Pin, the tutelary God of Barbers. Their resi- 
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Explanation of seal C :*■—* 

The characters running from right to left between the two outer 
concentric circles, have a secret meaning, and are to be interpreted 
by the characters between the two inner circles. Arranged as below# 
the lower line in each bracket is the explicative of the upper line, or 
its synonyrae. 

According to the prevailing opinion of tho 
Chinese that Heaven is the Father^, and Earth 
A man of a good heart. the Mother, of all men; and to honor and 

To reverence Heaven. worship Heaven is the beat proof of a good 

heart: therefore the twoplmisosare,considered 
synonymous. . ■**’ 


Husband, Wife, and Filial Piety. 
To adore the Earth. 


1 .From the analogy between filial piety to 
' parents and the respect due to mother Earth, 
| the latter phrase becomes an apt explicative 
' of the former with the Chinese. 


Obedience and respect duo by 
vounger to an elder brother. 

mf CX 

Two men, or a pair. 


The resemblance and union of two brothers 
suggests the notion of equality and a pair. 


Harmonious friendship. 
Love. 


} Since the strongest bond of union amongst 
friends is love, the latter, or essence, is taken 
from tho former. 


Friendly intercourse. 
Man’s heart. 


} 


By long acquaintance wo may know a man’s 
heart. 


Sou mid daughter’s instruction. 
Rectitude. 


■j In training up children, it is of the greatest 
l importance to lead them in tin; path of Recti- 
J Hide. 


Instruct well. 

To-morrow, or a future day. 

Many affairs. 

A good man. 


Wliat is taught today must be practised to 
morrow. 

The good man w ill have many coming to 
consult him about various affairs ; or, a good 
man will be consulted in many affairs. 


* Heaven, the Gods, and the Earth, are constantly present, and see 
a man’s heart; therefore he ought to reverence Heaven as his Father 
and Earth as his Mother. 


donee is various, usually on lofty mountains, or in the clouds; sometimes they lightly 
tread the*waves, and can penetrate to the remotest verge of heaven, and the bounds 
of tho sea. They can soar on the clouds and ride on the misty vapour, travelling 
ten thousand li in a day. 

They can transform themselves into men, and occasionally appear in the 
character of 'a priest of Tau, or of Buddha; and even condescend to become beg¬ 
gars (Fakirs ?} and Lepers! and thus unknown to men, they do many virtuous 
deeds and encourage good m on to imitate them, and rise to the dignity of Sion,” 
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The following is a free translation of the writing, which, in the 
original, accompanies the seals. A, a, b , c — 

“ Let us constantly think of the three generations or (dynasties 1 ) 
whose rules of government were excellent, and framed by U Ti®. If 
he had not appointed five shepherds (i. e. principal rulers), how could 
he have governed the nine orders of subordinate Mandarins and 
obtained an illustrious name? There wore the spring and autumn 
ministers for managing the affairs of those seasons, and the summer 
and winter ministers for governing the people. Although these 
ministers were of different grades, they were all obedient to the com¬ 
mands of their superiors. When their various talents were ascer¬ 
tained, distinct and appropriate offices were assigned them under the 
six boards (or classes of rulers), viz. the JJ-Pu, lluPu, Li-Pu } Ping - 
Fw, Jiiny-Pu, and Kuny-Pu. When a man of talent was found, he 
was immediately appointed to office. For instance, one might be 
qualified for an ambassador, another for an eminent teacher. When 
sent forth, each had a diploma* to show, so that all men might know 
their name, rank, extent of their authority, ike. All important affairs 
were determined by a general council. Throughout the eighteen 
provinces and in the two capital cities, every person may know the 
surname of each. Although a person should cross the sea, his name 
will be illustrious, and if he go to a foreign country and take this 
paper with him, all may know that he is a brother on presenting 
this to the headman. Take cure of this paper, and you will become 
famous and honourable; your name will flourish during ten thousand 
springs (i e. years'). This is a letter of the honourable assembly." 


Name and Origin. 

Tivn-ti hath, the term by which the society is generally known, 
literally signifies the heaven and earth brotherhood, and evidently has 
its origin from the incident related in the San Ktvoh of the sacred com¬ 
pact entered into by the three heroes, with the mysterious powers or 
influences presumed to be connected with t he celestial and terrestrial 
orbs. In some Chinese theories of cosmogony, the supposition of a 
sexual intercourse of the universe obtains. The great first aud un¬ 
known cause acting upon chaos, produces the heaven and earth ; the 

1 The three renowned dynasties^ viz. the Hia, Slrang, and Chiu. 

a U T>, i. c. the Emperor U, otherwise called Shun, one of the earliest and 
piost celebrated of the sago# end rulers of China. 

9 Probably this mdentictfi writing with the seals is given to a member of the 
Society on going to another country. 
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former is supposed to be endowed with the male or active principle, 
the latter with the female or passive; from the union and separation 
of which, continually recurring as the universe revolves, all animate 
and inanimate things are created, decay, and are reproduced, until 
the fiual separation of these principles shall take place, at the end of 
time. They are known to Chinese metaphysicians by the mono¬ 
syllabic terms Yin and Yang, and, besides the generative powers 
resulting from their union, exert a separate and independent pre¬ 
rogative in the mundane phases. Yang, the male principle, has a 
benign influence, and presides over the growth and youth of 
the universe—to Yin, the female principle, is attributed gradual 
decay, old age, and death. In Eastern theories of tlie creation/a 
remarkable resemblance may be traced. In the Book of Genesis it 
is expressed in words simply sublime, that in the beginning the Spirit 
of God moved upon the chaotic waters, and produced the principles 
of light and darkness. In the second act of creation, we behold the 
birth of heaven and earth from the vast womb of the waters : 
vegetable productions, the great luminaries of the firmament, animals, 
and lastly man followed in regular succession. The Chaldaeans, 
according to Berosus, imagined that, in the beginning, there existed 
nothing but a vast abyss and darkness, peopled by monsters, pro¬ 
duced by a two-fold principle. Over these presided a female prin¬ 
ciple, called Thalath, a Chaldtearv word, equivalent to the Greek 
SaKarra the ocean,/rom whom, by the agency of the first cause, the 
heavens and earth, &r., were created. If we turn to the mythology 
of the Greeks, we are told that chaos was a rude and shapeless mass 
of matter pre-existent to the creation of the world, gods and men : 
from it sprang Erebus and Nox, the female personification of night 
and darkness—the first result of whose union was light, and sub¬ 
sequently the fates, sleep, discord, dreams, death, &c., also heaven 
and earth, typified by tfie god Ccelus, or Ouranas, and the goddess 
Terra, the parents of time, gods, men, and all things. , The Pytha¬ 
gorean system recognised a monad, or active principle, and a duad, 
or passive principle, from whose union resulted, not only a triad but 
a sacred quaternary embracing the sciences, morality, &c. We rnay 
clearly trace, I think, the creative and destructive attributes of 
the Chinese Yang and Yin, in the Erebus and Nox of the Greeks, 
and in the Lingam and Yoni of the Hindus 1 . The followers of 
Zoroaster and Manes acknowledged two principles under the 

1 The ancient Greeks sacrificed a cock to Nox —the Chinese do so at the present 
day to Yin , the destructive, or female principle, as a most solemn imprecation of 
divine vengeance, in case they violate their word, or declare what is not true. 
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symbols of light and darkness ; one,, the source of all good, the 
other, the fountain of all evil j to the co-agency of which, all animate 
and inanimate matter owes its creation, decay, and reproduction* 
The similitude could be pursued further even into the Northern and 
Western systems of mythology, but I have already digressed too 
far, and must now return to the Tien-ti-huih. It has been called by 
the Chinese, the three united, from being composed of the members 
of a sacred triad; viz. heaven, earth, and man, to whom equal 
adoration is offered, being all considered of equal dignity and rank ; 
but to man, only after death, under the name of ancestors. Heaven 
and earth are worshipped as the father and'mother of mankind. They 
are styled the three dominant powers, and supposed to exist in. 
perfect harmony. There appears to be some mystic importance 
attached to the number three by the Chinese’; it is related in the 
Peach Garden Record, that Chang-Shan afterwards entered the society, 
and made the fourth brother ; still his name is rarely, if ever 
adduced. Three is the number also of the officials, or elder 
brethren, of the drops of blood shed during the inaugural rites, of 
their days of meeting during the month, and of the prescribed pros¬ 
trations before the idol, viz. pac, ktvei, and koto, bowing, kneeling, 
and placing the forehead in the dust ; the last in some ceremonies is 
thrice repeated. The grand day is the ninth of the moon, equal to 
three times three. The secret manual signs are made with three 
fingers. The characters on some of the secret seals are grouped 
in triads. One of the smaller seals a, is in the form of a triangle. 
The symbol in the smalt seal b, appears to have been selected for its 
triune character, resembling the trimla of the Hindus, and three is 
generally the number of the personages forming the group in the 
picture worshipped by almost every Chinese. 


Rksembi.anck to 


F HE £ MASON It'S, 



The resemblance between some of the rites observed by the 
Tien-ti-huih, their principle? of mutual support in all parts of the 
world, their conventional signs of recognition, the mystery observed 
at their meetings, their styling themselves brothers, the oath of 
secrecy, and the mystic importance attached to the number three, 
remind us of the western system of Freemasonry, whose disciples, 
finding f( tongues in trees,books in the running brooks, and sermons in 
stones," in a spirit of speculative research, well exchanged perhaps 
for by-gone Rosicrucianism, trace in the mythologies of idolatrous 
nations, various symbols of the Trinity. Ashtaroth, Chetnosh , and 
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Milcom , the triad, worshipped by King Solomon on Olivet's triple 
peak—the Indian, Orphic, Eleusinian, Egyptian, Platonic, Persian, 
Celtic, and Mexican triads of deities—the trilithic piles of the Druids 
—-the three mysterious words of the Brahmans to express earth, sky, 
and heaven—the triliteral monosyllable, the sacred Aum, did not 
escape their masonic eye. The trowel which is identified with the 
trigon hieroglyphic for darkness, or secresy, of the Egyptian 
priests—the Tetragraramaton of the Jews, expressed by an 
equilateral triangle, having the mystic Jod in its centre—-the Tri- 
gonon mysticum of the Pythagoreans—the square—the point within 
the circle—the royal urch, the ue plus ultra of masonic perfection 
—the three governors of the lodge—the principle of light, &c., 
might, be compared to the triangular square and circular seals— 
the arch of swords, or that in the middle of seal a —the three 
governors of the principal lodges, and the j ever-burning lamp of the 
Tien-ti-huih. But setting aside these similarities, when we consider 
that the Chinese fraternity originally was formed for political pur¬ 
poses, that its objects in the mother country, as stated by a talented 
writer of undoubted authority, Mr. Davies, are still to upset the 
present Tartar dynasty, and that even in the colonies, as I have 
shown, its combinations arc not unfrequently exerted to defraud 
justice of its victim, to defeat the laws, to commit with impunity 
robberies, murders, ami massacres by wholesale, and rebellion 
against the government, under whose fostering protection it has been 
permitted to branch forth 5 we shall, perhaps, be inclined to classify 
the Tien-ti-huih with the secret tribunals of Germany, between which 
a few resemblances in minor points have already been traced. Accu¬ 
sations of secret crimes, of as deep a dye as those preferred ?>y Philip 
the Fair, of France, against the Templars, have been uttered against 
the Tien-ti-huih , but with what justice I know not. Suffice it to 
observe, that the eyes of our Colonial police should be set carefully 
upon them. In their weakness lies their harmlessness $ and the 
little good they can effect by mutual assistance to each other, is more 
than counterbalanced by the injustice and injury caused to those 
around. As a means of mutual defence, adopted by emigrants among 
savage and hostile tribes, such associations are undoubtedly useful ,* 
but among civilized states, governed by just and equitable luws, 
applicable to all alike residing Tinder its protection, the necessity 
no longer exists: the increase of power, that is the natural result 
of all similar confederations, here becomes highly deleterious to the 
community at large, which possesses not similar advantages, and 
should be got rid of as a monstrous anomaly in our social and 
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political system, in the certain eventual evils of which both theory 
and experience concur. 

Secret associations prevail among the negroes of Western Africa, 
termed Parrahs, of whose proceedings the French traveller, Gwherry, 
gives us frightful accounts. It is not generally known in Europe 
that a secret fraternity obtains among the Brahmans of India. The 
late C. M. Whish, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, whose profound 
know ledge of Sanskrit, general acquirements, and spirit of research, 
rendered his premature death an incalculable loss to Indian 
literature and science, was, I am assured on the best authority, 
deeply versed in the arcana of this society, and even possessed a copy 
of their most secret signs. This he once, showed to a Syrian Jew 
who was travelling over India with antiques : the Jew at the first 
glance of the mystic characters started back with amazement, as 
though he had beheld a sudden apparition. It is highly probable 
that the talisman, which called up these strong emotions in the 
wandering Israelite, was no other than some symbol, which, by its 
resemblance, brought vividly to his mind the great Tetragrammaton 
of his nation. This, as already observed, bears a close afiinity to 
the triangular seal of the Ticn-ti-huih t having the symbol of light, 
equivalent to the mysterious and radiant god of the Tetragrammaton 
iu its centre. A paper was prepared, I believe, by Mr. Whish, on 
the subject of the Brahmanical brotherhood, but has never been 
published. 
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Art. VII. — On the 'White-halted Angora Goat , and dil another 
species of Goat found in the same province, reStmhUng the 
Thibet Shawl Goat; by Lieut. Arthur Cotcolly, of the 
Bengal Cavalry , Cor. AI.ll.A.S. 

{Read January 18, J840.) 

On a recent excursion, through part of Asia Minor, being aecom- 
panied by a friend who spoke Turkish and Armenian perfectly, I 
noted some information that he collected, first regarding the long 
famed silvery white-hair goat of Angora, and rffext about a goat re* 
sentbling the shawl goat of Thibet, that exists throughout the country 
to which the first beautiful animal is peculiar. I was about to forward 
the said notes from Constantinople, with a box of specimens 
for the Society, when learning that the second species of goat 
alluded to abounded in other parts of Turkey, through or near 
which I should shortly travel, J put my memorandums aside in the 
hope of being able to extend them. I now' beg to offer the result of 
the whole inquiry thus far, having for the convenience of illustration, 
separated the details concerning each race of the animal under remark* 


The goat of the first race, peculiar to the province of Angora and 
certain adjoining districts, is invariably white, and its coat is of one 
sort, viz . a Silky hair, which hangs in long curly locks 1 . The general 
appearance of this animal is too well known to need mention here. 
The country within which it is found, was thus described to us : 
“ Take Angora as a centre: then the Kizzil Ermalc (or Halys). 
Changer^, and from eight to ten * hours’ march (say thirty miles) 
beyond j Beybazar and the same distance beyond, to near Nalahan j 
Sevree Hissar; Yoorrook*, Tosiali, Costambool ■, Geredeh, and 
Cherkesh,”—from the whole of which tract the common bristly 
goat is excluded. Kinnier did not see a long-haired goat east 
of the Halys: we marked the disappearance of this animal on the 
Westward, a little before Nalahan 8 . Our Angora informants 

1 See Spec. A., Noe. 1 and 2. 

4 A village named from Notnade families so called, who Inhabit the mountains 
above it. 

8 This probably is ilie point noted by Kinnier, as 11 Wollee Khan,” for we met 
no person who knew a place of the latter name. 
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agreed that the boundary is decided on all sides, and remarked, that 
if taken out of their natural districts, these goats deteriorate, in. point 
of coat especially, till scarcely recognisable, adding, that it is difficult 
even to keep them alive elsewhere, particularly if they are taken to 
a low or damp soil, after the high and dry land to which they are 
accustomed 1 . 

The greater part of the area described above, consists of dry 
chalky hills, on which there are bushes rather than trees, and those 
chiefly of the dwarf oak, or else of rallies lying from 1500 to 2500 s 
feet above the level of the sea, which are quite bare of trees, and 
but scantily covered with grass. In this expanse of country there 
are spots which produce finer fleeces than others, <?. g. Ayash, Bey- 
bazar, and Yoorrook. These are districts where the goats are 
mostly kept on hills, and the natives attribute a general superiority 
to mountain flocks, which have, first, a rarer atmosphere, secondly, 
more leaves, and a greater choice of herbs, for which, nevertheless, 
they are obliged to range widely, and so are kept in health, on which 
the quality of their coats mainly depends. The finest fleeces in the 
aforesaid country are said to come from the Yoorrooks , roving tribes 
who keep their flocks out day and night throughout the year, except 
when an. unusual quantity of snow falls, so that not being enclosed 
and crowded together, they do not soil their coats by the heat and 
dirt of each others bodies. The latter flocks too are more or less 
kept upon fresh food in winter, as they are then led down from the 
mountain heights to the tops of the lower hills, from which a little 
herbage can be gleaned, as the strong winds that prevail at this 
season drive the snow off them, while the plain flocks must be folded, 
and fed upon hay and branches. 

The fleece of the white Angora goat is called * r Tifttk*” the 

J It is remarkable that win rover these goats exist, the eats and greyhounds have 
long silky hair also; the eats all over their bodies, the greyhounds chiefly on their 
and ears tails. Some of the natives would refer this peculiarity to their “ air and 
water,” but arc perplexed to account for the nonparticipation of other anim als who 
eat and drink the same fluids. A similar difficulty attends those who would attri¬ 
bute the peculiarity to diet; ns sheep's food differs entirely from that of cats and 
dogs. Pow ibly hares and other furry animals in this region, have their coats altered 
also, more or Jess, Our native friends did not seem ever to have inquired. The 
sheep dogs are fine animals, with thick shaggy coats, but we did not think their hair 
unusually line. 

% Tins rough calculation is made from the measured height of Angora, by Dr. 
Ainsworth, (t. e. 2709 feet,) and native statements about the variation of climate in 
the different provinces above named. 
s Originally a Persian word. 
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Turkish for goat’s hair, in distinction to u Yrin," or Yapak," sheep’s 
wool. After the goats have completed their first year, they are 
clipped annually, in April, or May, and yield progressively, until they 
attain full growth, from 150 drachms to l ^ ** oke 1 ” of Tiftfk. The 
female's hair is considered better than the male's, but both are 
mixed together for market, with the occasional exception of the 
two-year^old she-goat's fleece*, which is kept with the picked hair of 
other white goats (of which, perhaps, five pounds may be chosen 
from a thousand), for the native: manufacture of the most delicate, 
articles ; none being ever exported in any mi wrought state. An oke 
of good common Tiftfk of this year’s shearing, is now selling in the 
Angora bazar for nine piastres, or about l.v. d., and the finest 
picked wool of the same growth is fetching fourteen piastres per oke.* 

A curious statement made to us at Angora was, that only the 
white goats which have horns, wear their fleece in the long curly 
locks that are so much admired; those which are not horned, having 
a comparatively close coat. We were at Angora shortly after the 
shearing season, so could not observe the difference stated, which 
our informants seriously attributed to the circumstance of the 
animal’s continually combing itself with its spirally twisted horns 8 . 
A merchant, not of Angora, remarked, that probably there, as else¬ 
where, the finer the fleece naturally is, the more readily it curls, and 
he added, that' good flock-masters keep tlicir goats’ hair as fine as 
possible, by carefully washing it, and combing out all impurities. 

Surplus lie-goats, and barren females, are killed in the beginning 
of winter, when their flesh is parfried, and potted by the poorer 
classes as a store for the cold season. The skins are sold to curriers* 
who, after removing the hair by a preparation of lime, cure them for 
export to Constantinople, where they are dyed of different colours, 
and chiefly used for the manufacture of Turkish boots and slippers. 
The fleece is then five or six inches long, but as it is f< harsher" than 
that which is shorn in spring, and is thought to be more or less 
damaged by the currier's lime, it is sold at an inferior price, under 
the name of * e deri" or skin Tiftfk, a term answering to what 
English staplers call “ dead wool.” 

The hair of the Tiftfk goat is exported from its native districts 
raw, in yarn, and in the delicate stuffs for which Angora has long 
been famous. The last are now chiefly consumed in Turkey; a 
little yarn, and a large quantity of the raw material, goes to Europe. 


1 A weight of 400 Turkish dirhems, or drachms, equal to about 2$ lbs. English. 
* See Spec, B. 

3 See the pair in the box of specimens. 

von. vi. m 
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A few well-cured entire skins, with the curly fleece upon them, are 
used in Turkey as seats by religious doctors and chief derwishes. and 
others are exported to Europe, where they are fancied as rugs and 
saddle-cloths. A fine skin of this sort costs one hundred piastres 
(or 1/.) at Angora, and one hundred and fifty at Constantinople. 

When the Tiftik fie cces have been shorn in spring, women 
separate the clean hair from the dirty, and the latter only is washed, 
after which the whole is mixed together and sent to market. That 
which is not exported raw, is bought the women of the labouring 
families, who, after pulling portions loose with their fingers, pass 
them successively through a large and fine teethed iron comb, and 
spin all that they thus card' into skeins of yarn, called “ iplik" (the 
common Turkish word for ail thread), of which six qualities are 
made. An oke of Nos. 1 to 3, now fetches in the Angora bazar from 
twenty-four to twenty-five piastres, and the like weight of Nos. 3 
to 0 , from thirty-eight to forty piastres. Threads of the first three 
numbers have been usually sent to France, Holland, and Germany; 
those of the last three qualities to England. 

The women of Angora moisten their carded goats hair® with much 
spittle before they draw it from the distall, and they assert that the 
quality of the thread much depends upon this ; nay more, that, m the 
melon season their yarn is incomparably better, as eating this fruit 
imparts a mucilaginous quality to the saliva. “Divide (said they) a 
quantity of Tiftik into two parts ; let the same person spin one half 
in winter and the other in the melon season, aud you will plainly see 
an important difference.” In winter (they added) the thread cannot 
be spun so fine as in summer, since, owing to the state of the atmo¬ 
sphere in the cold season, it becomes more harsh (crisp). 

Before this yarn is used by the weav er, it is well saturated with 
a glutinous liquor called <s Chirteh.” This is made from a root like 
a radish', which comes to Angora from the neighbourhood of Konia. 
It is dried and pounded, mixed with water, and well shaken in a bag. 
Then the liquor is strained off, and small skeins are steeped in it, 
while large hanks arc watered by the mouth when they have been 
spread out, according to the following process, which I may describe 
as witnessed by us at Angora. 

“ We found the workmen before sun-rise on a level space by the 

1 Sec Spec. C. s Spec. D. 

8 A medical friend describes it as a plant of the Aaphodoly family, which grows 
on all the high table lands of Armenia. Shoemakers are said to use the dried flour 
as iL sitae'* where the plant is common ; but I found a different article in use at all 
the shoemakers’ bazars in Constantinople. 
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banks of the Angora stream. Upon a centre and two end cross trees 
was rather loosely stretched a double web of yarn, 70 feet by 7, 
which was kept extended and separate by sliding cross sticks. Two 
men walked up and down the sides of this frame at the same time 
nearly opposite to each other, holding bowls of ^Chirish” liquor 
made into a thin yellow mucilage : of this they continually squirted 9 
or rather blew out, mouthfuls in alternate showers 1 , all over the 
web, while others followed them to press the threads together for a 
moment, and then to change their position relative to each other, by 
means of the sliding cross bars mentioned, so that all might be 
equally moistened, as well as to rebind any threads that had given 
from the tension. The Chirish liquor had a sweetish and not ’un¬ 
pleasant taste, but the squirters complained that it totally' destroyed 
their teeth, and showed bare gums in proof. They distributed their 
jets with singular dexterity, in broad casts of the minutest drops, 
and expressed doubts whether, considering the clammy nature of the 
liquor used, any watering pot could be made to do their work as 
well, and save them from its inconvenient effects.” 

This operation is repeated several times * : the work is always 
commenced in the cool of the morning, so that it may be completed 
ere. the heat of the sun can operate to dry the thread quickly. A long 
web, like the one described, having been sufficiently moistened, its 
threads are divided into breadths of the sizes ordered , the weaver 
sends his comb that one end of a portion may be fitted into it, and 
carries the rest away rolled up on a stick, to be drawn out as his 
work advances. 

The women of Angora knit gloves and socks 1 with the Tiftfk yarrq 
working them both furry and plain, and making some socks of the 
latter sort so fine as to cost one hundred piastres the pair. The sur¬ 
plus of their yam they sell to native weavers of stuffs. The weaver seeks 
threads of equal thickness and takes the skeins that he matches back 
to the women spinners, w ho reel them into one thread, assisting this 
operation with Chiri'sh mucilage. The connected thread being 
returned to the weaver in large hanks, he, with a hand wheel, winds 
off small portions through a pan of water on to bits of reed cut to 
fit his shuttle. 


3 Tobacco for the Turkish pipe is damped by a similar process. < 

E Moorcroft shows that the preparers'of goats* wool and yarn for the Kashmere 
shawl manufacture, take pains to impart mucilage to each $ first kneading the 
cleaned wool with damp rice flour, and afterwards dipping the yam into thick boiled 
rice water, 

8 See Spec. F, 
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The cloths woven from Tiftik at Angora, are of two kind#, 
" Shalli” and u S6f/' or twilled and plain cloth, and the manufac¬ 
ture of these is confined to men. The weaver sits with nearly half 
of his body in a small pit, at the bottom of which he works two or 
four treadles with his feet, according as he wishes to make plain or 
twilled cloth. Part of this loom is fixed to the floor before him, and 
the rest is suspended nearly over it from the ceiling. He contracts 
to work a piece of thirty Fiks, or rather more than twenty-one yards, 
for a sum which varies according to the texture required, from fifteen 
up to one hundred piastres, and by working steadily he may finish a 
piece of this regular measure in six days. 

These stuffs are dyed at Angora*. Indigo and cochineal, with 
tartar, nitric and sulphuric acids, were menlioned as articles im¬ 
ported from Constantinople and Smyrna. Yellow berry 8 grows to 
perfection in the neighbourhood, and some spoke of a grass yielding 
the same colour as indigenous to the soil. Coffee colour, a favourite 
among the Turks, they obtain by mixing cochineal with the dried 
rind of the fresh walnut. They remarked that cloth made of dyed 
thread keeps its colour till it falls to pieces, while that which is dyed 
in pieces, fades with comparative quickness. 

Angora has always been the chief, if not the only, town in which 
Tiftik has been manufactured into cloth ; the other towns of the 
area described sending their hair to its looms 8 . Now not even 
thread is spun at the latter places, their goats’ hair being exported 
in a raw state, and Angora itself has, from the latter cause, quite 
declined, there being “ perhaps fifty” looms where there were one 
thousand two hundred in the best days of this provincial capital, and 
not more than from one thousand to fifteen hundred pieces of stuff 
sent out instead of twenty thousand that used to be required before 
the Greek revolution. The citizens take the last event as a point 
from which to date their decline, remarking, that before that period, 
there was a prohibition against the export of Tiftik from Turkey, 
except when wrought, or in the form of iplik, or homespun thread, 
so that the interests of the native spinners and weavers were protected 
against the machinery of Europe. Up to that time, however, it 
would seem that there was little demand for the raw material in 
Europe. Touraefort, indeed, in 1701, speaks of this hair being used 
in England for wigs, and particularly states, that it was required un- 

* See Spec. G. s See Spec. H. 

* A near village named Stenzes, at which fine S6f is made, was mentioned to ns as 
the only other place at which looms were known to exist, and these did not number 
a dozen. 
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spun. According to the information that was kindly procured for 
me by an English merchant at Constantinople, when some bales of 
white Angora goats hair were shipped thence to England, in 1820, 
the article was so little appreciated, that it brought only 1 Qd. per lb.; 
since that period the English demand for the raw hair has been 
annually increasing, and the ordinary price for many years, has been. 
18t/. per lb., though, from unusual causes, it has fluctuated from 
27 d* to 14c L Permission is now freety given by the Turkish govern¬ 
ment to export raw Tiltik, and as European manufacturers find it 
more convenient to make their own thread by machinery, the demand 
for Angora handspun yarn has almost ceased, and its value in Turkey 
has fallen one half. The following list of exports from Constanti¬ 
nople, for the last thiee years, will show how one article has super¬ 
seded the other, and what is the present state of the trade. 



Mohair Yarn. 

Tiftflt. 

1 S3 6 

- bales 538 

■ 58.n. 

1837 5 - 

do, S 

- 2201, 

1838 

do, 21 

- 5528, 


No yarn has been, and probably none will be, exported this year. 
2679 bales of Tifti'k have been already slopped, and it may be ex¬ 
pected that fully 3000 more will be exported before the end of the 
season, from the supply of this year's produce, which is just arriving 
from the interior 2 . The bales that are brought on horses weigh 
sixty okes, those that come on camels, one hundred ditto ; but the 
proportion of the latter is small, and seventy okes may be taken as 
the average weight. 

My latter informant thought that from 1000 to 1500 bales might 
be shipped annually for England at Smyrna. 

The native demands for Shalli and S6f, is said to have decreased 
since the adoption of an European style of dress by the Turkish 
grandees, who used to wear full summer robes of these stuffs ; but 
though this change of costume has, doubtless, had some effect upon 
the Angora manufactures, they have probably been chiefly injured by 
the introduction of cheap French and English merinoes into the 
Turkish bazars. Owing to these causes and to the recent large 
European demand for raw hair, the value of Angora shawl stuffs has 
gone down so quickly, and so completely, as to entail great loss upon 

1 Year of commercial distress, therefore exports much diminished. 

* June, 1839. 
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the wholesale and retail merchants who dealt in them 1 , and little 
short of ruin upon the weavers, hand spinners, dyers, and others 
who were connected with the'manufacture at Angora itself*. But 
though, the city has thus suffered, the province must gain largely by 
the change, if the Sultan can be made sufficiently aware of his own 
interest to treat it fairly. 


1 will now speak of the second race. This goat has an un¬ 
changing outer covering of long bristle, between the roots of which 
comes in winter, an under coat of downy wool 3 , that is naturally 
thrown off in spring. A remarkable fine breed of this species exists 
throughout the area to which the Angora white-hair goat is limited, 
but similar breeds prevail all over the highlands of Turkish and 
Persian Armenia and Kurdistan, in the neighbourhood of Kerman, 
and probably in other elevated parts of Persia. Mooreroft, in speak¬ 
ing of [the shawl ■ wool which is used in Kashmere, says, “ It was 
formerly supplied almost entirely by the western provinces of Lassa 
and by Ladakh; but of late, considerable quantities have been pro¬ 
cured from the neighbourhood of Yarkand, from Khoten, and the 
families of the great Kerghiz Horde;” and he elsewhere remarks, that 
although some districts of those countries produce finer fleeces than 
others, f ‘ the breed is the same in Ladakh as in Lassa, Great Thibet, 
and Chinese Toorkistan. ’ I quote these remarks because f have 
little doubt, from Mooreroft’s description of the wool brought from 
the just named different countries to Kashmere, and from actual 
comparison of London samples, marked “ Cashmere wool,” with 
specimens collected in Asia Minor and Armenia, that the double- 
coated goats which are pastured on the table lands of Thibet, and 
those which range the shores of the Buxine, are but varieties of the 
same species. 

As far as my recollection goes, the double-coated breed that en- 

1 Formerly there wore thirl,;-six ra< reha-nts in Constantinople who traded ex¬ 
clusively iu Angora stuffs and Mohair 3 am ; liow there are but six, and the Angora 
“ Khan” is nearJv deset-n d. 

“ Tournefort, in 1 701, rated the population of Angora at about 45,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. Kitmier, in 1017, es'.im&led it at 20,000. Our accounts give now but a 
total of 13,000, of whom many hundreds would instantly emigrate if permitted. Wc 
saw but twelve looms at work, because the Sultan had ordered a levy of 150 
Christians as pioneers to his army, and all able-bodied weavers wore hiding them¬ 
selves. 

s See Spec. I. 
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joys the favoured districts of the white Angora hair goat, is of larger 
size than any in the more southern Turkish provinces that I passed 
through } and I should say that its wool is the finest, but l hud not 
sufficient means of comparison to give a positive opinion on the latter 
point; and leaving others to investigate at leisure, for the benefit of 
natural history and commerce, the circumstances which favour the 
production of a valuable article that seems to he 'easily procurable 
from many countries, I proceed to communicate the few notes re¬ 
garding it, which my friend and myself were able to make during 
short and hurried journeys 1 * * 4 . 

The double-coated race of goat in the Turkish and Persian 
districts, which have been specified above, is coloured black, brown, 
golden and light dun, gray, and piebald. The colours of the two 
coats do not necessarily correspond, black bristle commonly overlies 
brown wool, and other double coats which are of the same general 
tint, differ more or less from each other in depth of shade. Goats 
of thus breed in Angora, are occasion ally mixed with the white-Aa/r 
goat first described, either by the shepherd’s inattention, or when a 
remarkable flock-leader is desired. In such cases, that influence, of 
which we read in the Bible history of Jacob, and in the Georgies of 
Virgil, always predominates strongly 5 the produce, we were told, 
having, invariably, a double coat of some colour, commonly of piebald. 
White goats, with both bristle and under woof , are now’and then seen 
in Angora, but this is said by the natives to be almost always, when, 
after two or three partial crossings, the issue of a white-hair, and of 
a coloured double-coated goat, is being brought round to the firs?.race\ 
At most places out, of Asia Minor, the people said that white was a 
rare colour for shawl wool, At Mosul, however, the only sample 
that I could obtain from the bazar, w as white, hair and bristles mixed, 
and J was assured that it was the colour most commonly brought 
there, This could hardly have resulted from a cross with the Angora 
hair goat. 

The outer coat is called “ Kull” or “Kill,” the general Turkish 

1 You cannot make satisfactory inquiries in these countries without, time to put 

repeated questions. A Constantinople merchant told me, on the authority of his 
brother-in-law, that the bes-; Angora “ debrein” was exported to India for the shawl 
manufacture in Kashmr.re. The. brother-in-law being appealed to, said that he had 
only expressed wonder that it was not so exported, and it came out that lie con¬ 

ceived Hindustan to lie somewhere in the vicinity of England. 

4 See Spec. J. 

8 We noticed after shearing time, that all the docks we saw were led by piebald 
goats that had not been clipped like the rest; but our information regarding the 
first mixture and subsequent crossing of these two breeds, was imperfect. 
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word for bristle, and the tinder coat is called “ dehrem," at Angora, 
a term, which, according to our informants there, is also applied 
to the soft down with which nature clothes the camel in winter, 
fn Meninsky’s Lexicon, there is a word signifying the same thing, 
but spelt “ Derhem ,” whereas, it was remarkable that] the Ar¬ 
menian merchants ot Angora pronounced the first syllable 
with a strong aspirate. T mention this because the word appears 
to he little known in any shape beyond Angora j indeed, only 
persons in that province who affect correctness, make a point of 
rising it, the common people giving the general mime of Tiftik , to 
their goat docks of cloth species, which, except at breeding seasons, 
are kept together, and talking of ah and kara (white and black) 
Tiftik. Beyond those provinces of Asia Minor, to which the white 
Angora hair goat is peculiar, the Turkish as well as the Persian 
shepherds apply the term Tiftik to the double-coated goat, and 
under this name, I imagine, has been sold all the shawl wool that 
has hitherto been exported to Europe through Constantinople and 
and Smyrna, or by any port on the coast of Syria 1 , I was assured 
by merchants in the Angora “ Khan” at. Constantinople, who gave me 
the specimens of “ dcri dehrem" or "skin wool," which will be found 
in the box forwarded 5 *, that no Angora goat’s wool of this second sort 
had, until the present year, been exported to Europe through the 
capital. They took the parcels, they said, f rom a few bales for the first 
time invoiced by them, and sold to an English merchant, adding 
that Smyrna had hitherto monopolized the export trade of all their 
* f dehrem” that was not consumed at home, for their women use it 
also to a considerable extent, iu knitt ing warm socks and gloves 
that are esteemed all over Turkey'*. 

In other "Khans” at Constantinople, used by Turkish and Persian 
merchants, I found men packing, for Europe, bales of goats’ "skin 
wool,” that was similar in kind, but inferior in quality, and so full of 
lime, that much dust was raised when any quantity of it was stirred. 
This, it was said, came from Kurdistan, according to long custom. 
The Nouiade tribes who possess these double-coated goats, sell many 
of them when they come down from the mountains, in the most con¬ 
venient villages and towns, to which certain wool traders make circuits. 
The men of Kaiserea appear to be great collectors of shawl wool, and 

1 In tlu- interior of Persia this sort of wool is called <c Roark.” 

* See Spec. K. 

8 Spec. L. J did not ascertain whether any arc exported to Europe. Probably 
not, except as occasional presents, os-their price would not enable them to compete 
with our lamb's wool fabrics of similar kind. 
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I have heard of their going as far east as Diarbekir for it. The 
flesh of these animals, like that of the Angora hair goats, is every¬ 
where sold as winter provision for poor people, and their skins are 
likewise transferred to curriers, who prepare them for Morocco 
leather. The bristles are for the most part first removed, byja weak 
solution of lime, rubbed on the inside of the skin, which loosens them 
without bringing away the under down, and this, more or less mixed 
with the finer bristles that remain, is next taken oft' by a stronger 
solution of the same substance. The separate bristle, like that of the 
common goat all over Turkey, is made into ropes aud girths, and 
into hair cloth, which is used for sacking and the packing of mer¬ 
chandise. The wool, mixed fts it is with bristles, is either sold to the 
travelling merchants above mentioned, or used in the country for 
the manufacture of felt caps, tent coverings, and horse clothing. 

When the warmth of spring causes the under coat to leave the skin, 
it works gradually off towards the end of the bristles, and on which 
it hangs in small lumps. We arrived too late at Angora to see there 
any wool in this state, but I forwarded some specimens from Erz- 
room, winch I cut from the back of a double-coated goat that had 
several remaining on its back in that elevated valley, as late as 
August. The Kurdish shepherds, l was told, do not think it worth 
while to collect these lumps of down when they clip their goats in 
spring for the bristle. At Angora, where this sort of wool is put to 
a separate and profitable use, one would imagine that there could 
hardly be the same indifference, yet the “ dehrem” gloves and socks 
knitted there have all some bristle in them, and I cannot say whether 
this results from the use of dead wool obtained from curriers, or 
from a difficulty in freeing the spring coat from the bristles with 
which it is closely associated. Moorcroft thus describes the way in 
which the Thibetan shawl wool is obtained in spring :—“ The goat’s 
bristle having been cut short with a knife, in the direction of its 
growth, or from the head towards the tail, a rude comb, made of 
seven willow pegs, is passed in the reversed direction, which brings 
away the finer wool almost unmixed with the coarse hair, or bristle.” 
Though not positive, I do not think that the Angora shepherds use 
similar means to collect their spring shawl wool. It seems certain 
that the other flock-masters who furnish the article, obtain it only 
from the skin of the dead goat in the beginning of winter, when the 
coat cannot have attained full growth, and when it probably becomes 
deteriorated for manufacturing purposes, by the quantity of lime that 
is mixed with it, the currier principally regarding the skin, and 
carelessly removing the bristle and down from it as something that 
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will help to make up the price that he has paid the butcher. Thus it. 
may he doubted whether European manufacturers have yet. known the 
article in its best state. From the little that I have been able to learn 
about it, I am induced to think that all the shawl wool hitherto ex¬ 
ported from Turkey to Europe, has been used for felting purposes. 
My idea is, that it will become a valuable commodity to English 
imitation Kaslnnere shawl manufacturers, if it can bejmported at a 
moderate price, and in a clean state. It is short in staple as now 
generally obtained, and probably is so at its fullest growth, but it. is 
described at Angora as '" spinning well 1 ,” and the socks which the 
women there knit, from the thread they make of it, seem to combine 
in a great degree, the qualities which arc so much desired in shawls, 
viz. lightness, softness, and warmth. I find among my notes a 
memorandum that the full grown Angora double-coated goat, yields 
fifty or sixty drachms of wool, bur. I do not know who gave the in¬ 
formation, as we were hurried away from Angora in the midst of our 
inquiries regarding “ delirern.” An English friend at Erzroom, whose 
attention had been directed to the shawl wool of Armenia, calculated, 
alter native report, that 120 goatskins in that country yield nine 
okes of rough wool : when the bristle has been tolerably picked 
from this, there remain six okes, which again will not give mon$ 
than three okes, when it has been carefully picked and carded. 
Picking included, an oke of the last would cost eighteen piastres, 
or four shillings , add two shillings more lor freight, &.c., and the 
wool might be delivered in London at six shillings per oke, or two 
shillings and twopence per pound 4 . By degrees, the different flock 
masters may be induced to pick their wool, so that it can be exported 
without further delay, and Englishmen in Turkey, interested in the 
trade, may not only persuade the shepherds within tlieir reach to 
collect their spring down by the Thibetan process, but to improve 
their breeds by crossing. Mr. Southey, in a letter that he was good 
enough to send me with some samples of Indian and other wools, 
mentioned that a French gentleman of Versailles, crossed the Angora 
hail* goat with white Kashin ere, and that the wool of crosses three, 
four, and five, was worth double the price of gray Kashmere, or four 
shillings a pound. It would be easy to import the double coated as 
well as the hair goat from Turkey, into European countries, in which 


1 It would he ay, by writing to sonic rots id on t. in Constantinople, to got a 
measured (plant'dy of the best rough “ delimit" cleaned as perfectly as possible* at 
Angora, by handpicking,, finespun, and then woven into n piece of shawl stuff in one 
of the looms used for the hair Shall!, or 8bf. 

* The refuse might sell for something at the picking place. 
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tlie elevation of the land and ‘be pasture most resembles that of 
Asia Minor or Armenia ; we ini^t try districts in our own Welsh or 
Scotch highlands, and, if after th most judicious crossings, it should 
prove impracticable to acclimate a race at home, our experiments 
could hardly fail to determine hov the best hair and wool can be 
grown in Asia. Now that, the Indus has been opened, English ma¬ 
nufacturers may look for an additional supply of shawl wool from 
the countries which have hitherto been obliged to send their produce 
by fixed land routes to Kashmere, aid we might, perhaps 1 , with 
success import the best Thibetan breeds j n to many parts of the 
Himalayan mountains that arc subject to British control. 

The friend whom I mentioned in the beginning of this letter, is 
Dr. P. Zohrab, of the British College of Physicians, who is at present 
residing on his estate near Broussa. lie will »stecm it u real pleasure 
to carry out any inquiries that may be math regarding either race 
of goat in Asia Minor, and there is nobody, who, from his talents 
or local ac quaintance, can do it better. 


Al’I’ENDIX. 

I saw at Bagdad a remarkable sheep, having a ,'cry thick, long, 
and fine fleece of a slightly reddish hue. This breed is called 
<( Mnrguzeh," and it is found in the North-Western district of the 
province of Ardelan, named Sekkez. Rams of this race might im¬ 
prove our fleeces at home, in India, or in Australia and a few should 
be obtained for trial. The animal that 1 saw belonged to Colonel 
Shce, commanding the Persian detachment, but Colonel Taylor, the 
British resident at Bagdad, who is a member of the Asiatic Society, 
said, that he would be happy to get any that might be applied for. 


Revised Note to explain the Specimens sent f rom Constantinople. 

A. 1 and 2. A whole white-hair goat's skin, and a sample of 

hair, a extra—a white kid s skin. 

B. A two-year-old female goat's skin ; esteemed the best. 

C. Specimen of carded Tiftlk. 

D. Six numbers of Angora “ Iplik” or yarn. 

E. Some dried and pounded Cliirish. 

1 The Iuavy periodical rains ow. the southern side of the groat Himalayan 
Chain, might injunously'affeet animals accustomed to a dry climate. 
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,F. A pair of common plain wh' £ hair socks. Price 30 piastres. 
*x. Patterns of dyed Shall! ar* Sbf, (the latter both plain and 
•watered.) 

.11. Angora yellow berry. 

I. A black double-coated .oat’s skin, with down beneath the 

bristle, t extra—* black kid’s skin of this species. 

J. A sample of-white br^tle and wool. 

K. A packet containing samples of differently coloured “ Deri 

Dehrein, or “ fkin wool.” 

JL. Some gloves made at Angora from “ Dehrem. 


\ 

\ 


Sent from Erzroom . 

A and B, Two shades of brown goat’s wool. 

C. Gray ditto. 

I). White ditto. 

JE. Bristle, with lumps of wool attached. 
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Atit. VIII .—Copy of an Arabic Inscription in Cuficor Karmatic 
characters, on a Tombstone at Malta,; with remarks and 
translation , by Jotin Shakesi'ear, Esq. 

A fac-simiee Tn plaster, from which the accompanying lithograph 
is copied on a reduced scale, having been presented by Sir Grenville 
Temple, Bart., to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, it has been submitted to the inspection of the members 
of the Society as well as of visitants : and, attempts have subse¬ 
quently been made, in this country, at deciphering and translating it. 

In the first volume, however, of the Fundgrubcn des Orients, or 
Mines del'Orient, printed at Vienna, in 1809, and commencing at 
p. 3 f J3, some account has before been given of this tombstone, 
together with what is there considered a translation of the inscrip¬ 
tion ; and, part of that account it seems advisable here to transcribe, 
which is as follows : 

* r Della dimora dei Saraeeni dominant! in quest* isola di Malta 
ne rimane qualehe mouumento. Net cortile della casa d’uno dei 
nost.ri principal! cittadini si trova incastrata nel muro una pietra 
quasi quad rata, essendo di palmi due e tre once di larghezza, ed tui 
pajo d‘once pin lunga, nellu quale a gran carattcri arabici e scolpita 
una lunga epigrafe. Di essa presero piii copie diversi forestieri 
eruditi. Noi ne mandaramo una, presso a cinque lustri sorio, al 
proposto Giovannantonio Goti, il quale ci scrisse uverla invkita u 
Monsignor Assemani, per farla da lui spiegare, ma poi non ebbimo 
verun riscontro. La communicammo anchc al nostro Camillo 
Falconet, membro pensionario dell* Accademia reale dclle iscrizioni 
e belle lettere di Parigi, versato in pift lingue e scienze, il quale ce 
ne diede la spiegazione. Questa b, che il contenuto nel cerchio di 
mezzo b un epitaffio d’una ftgliuola d’un Arabo (e quest! tra uno 
de principali Saraeeni che quit dominavano) di nome Hussan, e che 
le altre parole scolpite ne* tre lati esprimono alcune sentenze sopra 
la morte, tolte dall* alcorano. Fin qui il Conte Ciantar, nella Malta 
illustrata, T. I, p. 691.” 

“ Questa indicazione sommaria e poco soddisfacente di cib che b 
contenuto neli* iscrizionc, h tutto quello che si potb sulla stessa 
sapere dopo gli stud] fatti dai dotti citati dal sudetto Conte. Molti 
altri insigni eruditi se ne occuparano in seguito, ma sempre tnvano. 
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Nessuno riusci raai a dame una traduzione ragionevolc e compiuta. 
Alla fine uoi abbiamo il vantaggio di averla attualmente, e ci faeci- 
amo piacere di communicarla agli arnatori dell’ antichitk. Siamo 
tenufci di questa traduzione a S, E. il Cav. d' Italinsky, fa Inviato 
Straordinario e Ministro Plenipotenziario di S. M. 1’ Imperatore di 
Russia presso la Porta Ottomana, il quale, condotto dalle vicende de' 
tempi a Malta* e dietro alle sollecitazioni di molti maltese e stranieri, 
s’ indusse ad occuparsi nel deciffrare questo antieo monumento, la 
di cui interpretazione sembrava impossibile. Egli osservd che 
realmente era impossibile che si potesse tradurlo nei paesi esteri, 
poichk tutte le copie tratte dall originale crano scorrettissime. 
Asserl di pih che malgrado le molte sue osservazione fatte sull' 
originale, trovo due letterc, che, o per i guasti cagiouativi da tempo, 
o per la singolarith dei caratteri, sono assolutamente indeciffrabili. 
La parola giacc e la frase preda della morie, sono pi it presunzioni che 
spiegazioui di caratteri che non si poterono, per quanto si facessc, 
deciffrare.” 

After some farther remarks, the writer continues, Ecco una 
copia esatta di questo rimarchevole monumento del duodecimo secolo, 
cot testo in caratteri arabici, colla traduzione e note, tali quaii ce 
le comniunicd il sudetto Sigr. Cavaliere.” 

Notwithstanding, however, the hopes of a correct reading and 
translation, which might have been entertained from the attempts 
made, on the spot especially, as above related, yet the “ copia esatta,” 
as afterwards given in modern Arabic characters, and ascribed to 
the Cav. d‘ Italinsky, is too far remote from the original to merit 
being again submitted to the public ; and the like observation may 
be fitly extended to the lines subsequently given as a translation. 

In the Maltese Penny Magazine, of the IPth Oct, 1839, this 
tombstone is again noticed: and, though the observations there 
made, are chiefly taken from the Mines de /’ Orient, as above referred 
to, yet some little new is added, especially a Maltese version , the 
modem Arabic and the translation, however, are founded on the 
productions attributed to the Cav. d’ Italinsky, and approach but in 
few particulars, if in any respect, nearer than his to the truth. 

Soon after the fac-simile of the inscription reached the Society, a 
translation of the introductory and historical part, contained in the 
centre and hereafter marked (a), was effected, and for the most part 
with exactitude, by the skill and care of Mr, Norris, as read before 
the members at their meeting, on the 3rd of Nov. 1838. Other 
attempts have subsequently been made, not only of the central part. 
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but of the marginal portions also: and Mr. Lane, the learned 
translator of the Arabian Nights , must be especially mentioned, as 
having made great advancement towards ascertaining both the correct 
reading and the real sense of the epitaph. That gentleman dis¬ 
covered the versification of the lines marked (n) (c) in the following 
transcript, an important aid, nay, on some occasions, a sure guide 
in the research. Mr. Lane’s success, too, in other particulars, which 
will hereafter be noticed, evinces his intimate acquaintance with the 
language of the original. Still doubt remains as to the correct 
reading of a few words ; and, consequently, as to the strict meaning 
intended. This chiefly arises from the indeterminate nature of the 
characters, void of the diacritical points as well as of the marks for 
short vowels and other purposes, which facilities occur in more 
jnodern Arabic writings. 

Judging from the copy before us, the original must have been 
carefully engraved in the character called Karmatique by le Chevalier 
Marcel, in his Paleographic Arabe, being a florid style of writing, 
founded on the more ancient Cuflc. The lady, to whose memory 
the tablet was executed, was doubtless of a high family : and, the 
first patronymic attached to her father’s name, shows him to have 
been an Arab of the celebrated tribe Hud hail, to individuals of which 
tribe poetical effusions of various kinds may be found attributed in 
the Ilamasa : so, to xVbu Sakhr Alhudhalf, in grief for the loss of his 
mistress, is among others ascribed a short ode, of the force and 
beauty of which the following lines may impart some faint idea:— 

What, and I swear by Him whose will must be. 

Death follows life—grief joy, at whose decree. 

Since She, whose friendship once what bliss to share! 
Leaves me a prey to anguish and despair. 

Do I not envy brutes the life they lead ? 

See, mates with mates at peace the desert tread : 

Then, love for Her! let each successive hour 
Double thy fervour and augment thy power,- 
No rest I covet till I reach the tomb. 

No consolation ere the day of doom. 

Wondrous, with Her, how light time winged his way. 
Without Her, now, how heavy hangs the day 1 

In addition to what is mentioned above relative to this monument 
e find in the Malta Penny Magazine , before noticed, that the “ stone 
elonged originally to the noble family of Sciara, in whose possession 
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it yet remains, being still to be seen in the wall of a house situated 
in Strada Stretta and Str. Brettanica, appertaining to the Baronessa 
Parisi, and at present occupied by the Judge G. B. Satariano.” 

At the end of the first volume of Mines de l’Orient, is an attempted 
fac-simile on a reduced scale, as well as in the Malta Magazine above 
quoted : it will be evident, however, from a comparison of them 
with the plaster impression now owned by the S.ocicty, that both the 
former are very deficient in correctness. 

Transcript of the Epitaph in Naskhi or modern .Arabic characters, 

(b) 


(jVSU (JUnI 1*3 u^U {jjl 


(C) 

5U1 4 ^UL. 


3 / 


(A) 


(O l 

v> 


\s A/ ^ yt* 

/ \ 

■ ■ ** 


\ " v* 


pa 


; *3; 

*> 

■1 

i' 

s 

j 

=j 

b 

H / i \ yj 

Jl j il p**y**^ jjljvc J«x$P \ 

'^S-J \ ^ 

-3 9 3 ***" er* cA** 11 

^ ^ ^ aJB an *» a» ^ 


U lil 


c3^ 


! C»: 

*«r ^ 


aU I^Lwj ^.X*^ ^ aII ^ ^3 j U! , 
UAJl t^XT jj UuJl jj jydl 1 dkacN^a-* 

\ 5 - 


«r»* 

! »3: 


*fe 


The middle part (a) df this inscription presents no great difficulty 
to the translator, except as to the word above marked (*) apparently 
a proper name, which, from the indefinite nature of the characters 
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has not yet been ascertained : and the sense of this portion may be 
the following :— 

In the name of (the *) God, the merciful, the merciful: and (the) God 
bless the prophet Muhammad and his family, and with salvation save! 
To (the) God ( belong ) glory and immortality ; but, on his creatures is 
written* perishableness : and, to you in the messenger of (the) God is an 
excellent example. This is the tomb of Maimuna , daughter of Hassdn , 
son of Alt, if the tribe Hudhail and of Sus : she resigned 

life, the mercy of (the) God upon Her, thursday the sixteenth of Shaabdn 
the great**, in the year five hundred and sixty nine*, testifying that there is 
no God but ( the) God, one, to whom there is no companion. 

Of the marginal portions (u) (c), which are almost wholly poetical, 
it is more difficult to ascertain both the reading and meaning $ for 
which reason, it may be of use to write them again, distinguishing 
the verses, and exhibiting the diacritical marks now usual in Arabic. 
And, though it is not dear which portion of the two was actually 
designed to precede, yet the lines marked (n) may, without incon¬ 
venience, be first noticed. 

— G OgU-O O - — — " <J - 5 „ 

45*1* 4. 

„ O „G OS- -O-o - O- 

J]j ^»J^ j) £ 

*»£» 11,1 *<- *«- 

_ s. so. . ^GJ .* -OS 

- OS - -Oje ,0 Oj o— 

.. G _» O a; . . "'C-- j G 

3^6 gUaxiX? Ur: j 

. .. w.. e* O— 

A&Xa» U*j Uasft 

1 The article is used in the appellation of the Being adored by Muhammadans, 
by way of distinction from the indefinite aH ilhh (any being) adored ; which lutfce r 
words occurs towards the end of this part of the inscription. 

* Doubt may be entertained ns to the correctness of in the fifth line, 

here translated “ is written”; yot, this reading Beeras fully sanctioned by the 

3 0 — 0 -*o j, G — - — 3 

Koran; so, in *jja* we find J.aa 11 t-vcT killing is 

written (destined) upon them. 

8 The reading^to \ ' m the ninth line, here rendered by C{ the] great/ 1 is ques¬ 
tionable. Mr. Lane writes it 

4 Twenty-first of March, 117d, of our em. 

VOL. VI, N 
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The measure, m Mr. Lane discovered, is basit. In the 

- -> u% 

first hemistich of the second verse, is a doubtful reading, 

tsfi id ** *f- ** Id £ 

Sjjhbl* which, probably, should be, Sya.s . The first, which 

Mr. Lane adopts, might be rendered made ( too ) narrow for me a 
palace, or, according to that gentleman, has prohibited me a pavilion ; 
and, the latter may be translated, made me depart in the evening, or 
expelled me {as to) a palace ; yet this last cannot well be justified by 
Arabic grammar. In the first hemistich of the third verse, the 

5=0, j 4) 

reading UA> £jym as given by Mr. Lane, though apparently, in 

regard to one letter, difficult to reconcile with the original, conforms 
to the measure of the verse; and, with respect to meaning, is sanc¬ 
tioned by the Koran 1 , from which the phrases here throughout, are 
borrowed as much as possible. The first word of the last hemistich 

e*f U 

is read Uas£ by Mr. Lane, though he notes his doubt of it: and, 

^ O- 

l*aass solely, only, as written above, may, perhaps, suit better with 
the context. 

Of these verses, then, a translation, nearly literal, may be :— 

Look with loth thine eyes, is any one on earth immortal s ? 

Or {is there) a repeller of death, or any enchanter against him ? 


^ ^ 5- 0«*O uJ 

1 So, m y We find every man is 

** -** jzz 

«* 

pledged in what he hm wrought t again in 5jp» we read l^i 

SuUib^ every soul is pledged in that which it has wrought. And, in a 

«** 

ttoffe appended to the first of these passages, at p* 424, of his ttatofadfam, Sale says, 
t( Every man is pledged unto God lor his behaviour ; and if he dees veil, ho m~ 
dooms liis pledge; but If evil, ho forfeits it.” The latter part of the some 

o ft o ** .. & 

hemistich resembles much the passage C^S ifi this it for 

what pour hands have before done, v&ich occurs in JJ Ujy* . 



*-■ o 


— <-• x o * 


• * ** hr* we fiad t5L JOLC U ^ «xAJu jJ'jvLc U 

whatever is with"you shall vanish ,• fru/, what is with (the) God is eternal. 
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jynmih made (tim ) narrow form* (dr straitened U mi) m palace $ for, 
wo is me ! 

My yat eg and bars protected me not from him; 

And, I became a pledge for the deeds I (should) have done previously 
(to death), 

Solely 1 ( remaining ) upon me; and, what follows is immcrtH, 

The verses marked (c) on the two recesses, tftay be thus Iran, 
scribed :— 


S U J» O «• m 


. Ci *41*0 


C - 


*4 a* j .JiM 1 j t. y -« L» 

a**.*' £ ^mes^ 

»- . U 35-- itlwrO ^ 

^US , ^UL;.? v ^i» , 


3^ 

J** 




- o - 


UU> ^ £ 5 *yfi 

Lo lil y 

** & 




3*0 3 3. 


7* j— 

1 That good works alone remain of value after death, is frequently testified in 
the Koran ; so, in the a^.«s the angels are represented as saying to the 

. j '. b— bj, Ci, 4 s j, oM 

righteous , *JuLT U*. ^JLaU>l enter the garden with what (or 

^ u 3-‘ O £ ^ ^ t? ul-o m —- O 

/ar wAa/^l yc Three wrought: again, c . y jJklt 

f O fct— j . . ^ (j f 

{jfk+ju an«? wt j iftatf certainly reward these who me patient 


trtffc Oisir reward, according to the utmost good which they shall have performed . 

U ^*ta» W «*- Ur- *- *•» 

Again, in the CrU^all $ \>y** k * 8 ^*aaT L»« ^ 1 U* ^ 


out/ ye shall ie recompensed only as to what ye shall have done .* and, in 

*•*• C*L- ■ <•»,*» O —• O -** ---••«*<* O 

the we find, ^Lwl y4 ^ Vai»L*d JiAS jj< 


whoever does that which is right, (if is) for himself; and, whoever doeth evil , (it is) 
upon (him ) self* The preposition, te which Use primitive sense* upon, is given in 
the passage just quoted, ia rendered by Sale against, which may be correct, being 
probably designed as the opposite to the preposition used in the foregoing sentence; 
and Hr. Lane renders the same word, against, ia translating the last hemi¬ 
stich of these verses; yet, the meaning here preferred* fleenm heat to fit the reading 

ti m... jS • a . b. j, b«# 

adopted: so, in j^JLal fj we jgpns&S jypkjeii 

then be patient, or be not patient, itis equal upon (or in regard to) you* 

n 2 
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la this part, Mr. Lane's endeavours were mostly successful: the 
ast words, however, appended at it were to the verses, he left unde¬ 
ciphered ; and, the reading here ventured on, is, in a great measure, 
conjectural. The expression in the latter part of the first hemistich 
may refer to the trial by Munkar and Nakir, immediately after the 
body is deposited in the tomb ■, or, perhaps, rather to the state of 
probation continued even in death : so, in the Xjj we rea< * 

^, j woi ^ i»i, Vi a. C~ 

who created death and life, that He might prove you (as to) which of 
you is best in act \ The idea expressed in the second hemistich, 
probably refers to the Eastern practice of painting the eyes. The 
meaning of the latter hemistich may be borrowed from the Koran, 

J ^ -1 W *0 r* 

as in jSX\ we read Add ^ and to Him is the rising again. 

The last word, too, if rightly transcribed, is, no doubt, derived from 

wu 1-0 ^ C' J J uw ^ UJ Cj^ ^ »" 

the like sourceso in yUJI \.y~> it is said aUI *Xxaj $ 

^ V ■> Si —o .> J 

oJ^ 51 j.-* A.a1,U and whoever transgresses the limits (statutes) 

of God, then those, they are the wicked. 

A translation of the portions marked (c) may literally then be : 

O thou, who bcholdest the tomb, in which my trial T have borne, 

And the earth has filled with dust the lids and corners of my eyes. 

In my bed and my abode in trial (or in wretchedness) is warning. 

And in my rising again, when I come before my Maker. 

O brother (take warning , for) then are the limits (statutes, or - 
donnanves or punishments*) of Him (the Creator). 

For the English reader, the Arabic verses have been paraphrasti- 
cally attempted as follows : 

(b) 

Death comes resistless j look this globe around. 

What art averts him ? Who immortal found ? 

Goodly my mansion, death expelled me thence ; 

’Gainst him my gates and bars a vain defence : 

% 

1 Maracci, in a note, says, that the souls of the dead, according to Muham¬ 
madans, remain with the bodies in their tombs till the resurrection, after which, 
they go to heaven or to hell. 

* Among lawyers, is generally applied to the punishments fixed by a 

judge. 
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<v 

Pledged for my deeds, the good I’d done my store, 
Now all I'claim, exposed to death no more. 

(c) 

O thou, Who view*st the tomb, where suffering lies 
My altered body, filled with dust mine eyes. 

Know this my wretched state is soon thy own j 
And both must stand before our Maker’s throne : 
Then come, for deeds as done, so Heaven ordains, 
Kternal pleasures or unceasing plains. 


181 
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Art* IX .—Observations on the Expediency of opening a Second 
Port in China , addressed to the President and Select Com¬ 
mittee of Supracargoes for the management of the Affairs 
of the Honourable East India Company in China, by Samuel 
Ball, Esq., Inspector of Tern, 


Introduction. 

¥ 

The following Memoir, bearing date the 2nd July, 1816, was written 
on the occasion of Lord Amherst’s Embassy to Pekin. A few 
copies were printed at the Company’s press at Macao, early in the 
year 1817, for private circulation only, and were very sparingly 
distributed, so that this memoir has now become scarce, and not to 
be found, except in a few public and private libraries. The publi¬ 
cation of it, therefore, at the present moment, when our relatjpns 
with China are exciting an intense interest, seems highly desirable. 
The time is now come when we are called upon to decide what new 
privileges we have to demand of the Chinese : and since a more un¬ 
restricted intercourse with that country is looked for, it becomes an 
object of the first importance to ascertain at what Ports these pri¬ 
vileges may be best obtained $ for on that decision the future interests 
of the trade depend. It will be found that this memoir enters upon 
that subject with a minuteness of detail and fulness of illustration, 
not even attempted in any other publication. And though the prin¬ 
ciples laid down and conrse of arguments employed, may seem ex¬ 
clusively confined to the state of the trade under the control of the 
East India Company, yet they will be found, in fact, equally appli¬ 
cable to the circumstances of the trade at the present moment, and 
to contain matter eminently worthy of the attention of the public. 
It has been deemed advisable not to alter the original text, but to 
add a few notes, marked thus gCJr, where any change of circum¬ 
stances in the trade, or matter furnished by more recent information, 
seemed to render such observations necessary. For greater ease of 
reference, the Chinese names of places have been altered and adapted 
to the orthography of Arrowspnith’s map.— Edit. 

The importance of opening a second port in China, as connected 
with the Company’s interests, has escaped the attention of few per¬ 
sons who have given the least consideration Jo our connections with 
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that country. Unfortunately, however, there exists m much diver¬ 
sity of opinion as to which port would be the moat favourable, that 
we are involved nearly in the same doubt and perplexity, as if no¬ 
thing had been written upon the subject. Some have fixed on Amoy ; 
others on Ning-po ; some on Shang-hay-hien, in Kiang-nan; gome 
on Chilean, and Formosa ; and sprue even on Cochin-China. It is 
to he regretted, that none of the advocates for those ports have 
stated their reasons of preference more at large; nor is it easy to 
perceive upon what principles they are grounded. If they be tried 
by the first great rule in commerce, viz , to choose the point where 
wo are best enabled to buy the cheapest and sell the dearest, none 
will appear to have much weight. 

Tea may be considered as the only valuable branch of our trade, 
and all our imports are subservient to the purchase of this article. 
Let it be remembered, that scarcely a single article of the Company’s 
imports, except cotton, would ever be brought to China, but for the 
purchase of tea*. It therefore appears probable, even without any 
examination, that the port Pi which the teas can be sent at the least 
expense must be the best situation for the Company’s trade. 

If the trade were perfectly unrestrained, no inquiry would be 
necessary $ but since it is diverted from its natural course by the 
arbitrary regulations of the Chinese Government, if we seek any ame¬ 
lioration, we must endeavour tp determine what the natural channels 
would be, provided the trade were left free. 

Many preliminary objects must therefore be discussed before we 
can arrive at any solid conclusions upon this subject. We must first 
determine :—Which are the great rivers of the empire ; through 
what provinces they flow ; where they disembogue Into the sea; how 
they are connected with other smaller rivers ; and whether, and where 
they form a junction j—what are the most populous districts;—what 
cities or towns are principally connected with the consumption of 
our imports ; and which are the seats of the growth and manufac¬ 
ture of the goods we export. 

When we have determined the relative importance of these, wc 
shall then be enabled to ascertain which port will be the most favour¬ 
able for the trade. 

The present inquiry will therefore be conducted upon these prin¬ 
ciples ; and I think I shall be enabled to prove, that Canton is, of 
all other ports, the most unfavourable for the trade; and that a port 

#c3r * Tills observation, though 4f»e at that period, must new be received 
with some aUewaneo<r^See Appendix ft for loss on British imports, widest, in 
1 a 14 - 15 , amounted to tales 247,112, qr 62,37#/. 
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hitherto unknown, or unnamed, that of Fu-chew-fu, in the province 
of Fo-kien, in the immediate vicinity of the tea country, is the most 
favourable. 

The two great rivers in this vast empire are the Yang-tse-kiang» 
and ihc Yellow River. 

The Yang tse-kiang is the finest and most navigable river in all 
China. It flows from west to east through the provinces of Se-tchuen 
and Hou-quang, and skirting the northern part of the province of 
Kiang-see. disembogues into the sea in Kiang-nan. These provinces 
are the central, and have, in all ages, been the most celebrated and 
populous provinces in the empire 1 . 

The Yellow River, though large, is not very navigable. This 
river also bends its course from west to east, and disembogues itself 
into the sea in the province of Kiang-nan, though it can scarcely be 
said to enter China until it divides the two provinces of Shen -sce 
and Shan-sec 8 . 

in the same part of the empire, (the province of Kiang-nan,) 
where these two rivers disembogue into the sea, is also found that 
stupendous work, the Grand Canal. It extends from the city of 
Hang- cbew-fu, situated on the borders of the two provinces of Tche - 
kiaug and Kiang-nan, in an irregular line of 500 miles to the north¬ 
ward, through the populous provinces of Kiang-nan and Slian-tung; 
and forming a junction with the Ouey-ho, or Eu-lto, and the Pei-ho, 
thus unites the two provinces of Kiang-nan and Tehcvkiang, with the 
imperial city' of Pekin, the present capital of the empire. 

Upon inquiry, I find that the direct inland communication be¬ 
tween the southern provinces of the empire, and the celebrated city 
of Su-ehow- fu, the capital of the eastern division of Kiang-nan, is 
not by the Yaiig-tse-kiang* $ but in that tract pursued by the em¬ 
bassy under Lord Macartney, by the city of Hang-chew-fu, where 
the Grand Canal terminates, and along the rivers Teheng-tang-kiang, 
Kan-kiaug, and Pe-kiang, in the provinces of Teke-kiang, Kiang-see, 
and Quang-tong. 

Thus, as the great river, the Yang-tse-kiang, running through 
the centre of the empire, connects its western and eastern extremi¬ 
ties in the province of Kiang-nan $ so also do the Yellow River and 
the Grand Canal unite this province with the city of Pekin, the 
capital of the empire, and the provinces of the north. The Tcheng- 

3 See Appendix A. 2 See Appendix B. 

#5r * - LTjo reason is—the route by this river is more tedious and uncertain 
in the present state of navigation in China. See Sir G. T. Staunton’s Notes 
on the Embassy to Pekin, 1800, pp, 273, 274. 
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tang-kiang, which flows past the city of Hang-chcw-fu, connects this 
province again with the rivers of Tche-kiang, Kiang-see, Quang-tong, 
and Fo-kien, thus forming a grand communication with all the great 
rivers and canals of the empire ; and uniting in the eastern division 
of the province of Kiang-nan, the northern and southern, as well as 
the western and eastern extremities of the. empire : a circumstance, 
which has, in all ages, rendered this particular district eminently 
populous and commercial. No less than five cities of the first order 
—among which are the celebrated ones of Su-ehew-fu and Hang- 
cliew-fu—are seated ou the banks of that part of the Grand Canal 
which lies between the basin at Hang-chew-fu, and its junction with 
the Yang-tsc-ki&ng, a distance of only 200 miles 5 besides Nankin 
the ancient capital of the empire, the cities of Song-kiang-fu, and 
lieu-chew-fu, and innumerable towns and hamlets in its immediate 
vicinity. 

The population of China was estimated in the year 1777% by the 
Pbre Am lot, not to be overrated at 200.000,000. The amount fur¬ 
nished by the Ffcre Allerstain, in the same memoir, is reckoned for 
the several provinces as follows ;— 


Pe-tchc lee . 15,000,000 j 

Shen 8re . ... 7>0r0,000 

Slum-see . 10,000,003 

Bhuu-tung.. 25.000,000 

Kiting 11 au. 4 0.000,000 

Tcho-kiaug . i 0 , 000,000 j 

iVkieu . ftpOO.OOO I 

Kiung-fc-ee . 11,000,000 ! 

Tidal, 107 


Ho-tutn . J 0,000,000 

Iloii-ifimng . 17,000,000 

Se-tcimon . 3,000,000 

tjuoy-chew .. ..... 3,000,000 

Kan-son . 7,000,000 

Yun-nau . 2,000,000 

Qualls-sec .. 4,000,000 

Qiuiug-toifg ..._ 7,000,000 

illions. 


Thus the population of the province of Kiang-nan exceeds tuat 
of any other in China \ whilst that of the provinces with which it 
has a complete water communication, perfectly uninterrupted, and 
unimpeded by mountains or land journies®, would amount, including 
Kiang-nan itself, to seven-tenths .of the whole population of the 
empire j and whatever diversity of opinion there may be respecting 
the whole population of Chin; , all are agreed, that these provinces 
have had a vast superiority in relative population at all periods 8 . 


1 Date f Memoire. See Memoirw dcs Chinois, tom. 0, p. 275. 
a The provinces above alluded to are Kittng-see, Xlo-nan, Hou-qwang, Be- 
tchuen, and Quey-chew, all within the influence of the Yang-tse-kiang; and 
those of Pe-fcohe-lee, Shan-tung, and Tche-kiang, connected with the navigation 
of the Grand Canal. 

a The provinces of Kan-soc, Bhen-see and Slum-sec, are not included in th© 
above seven-tenths of the population, because 1 have no accurate information of 
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The principal places known to the merchants at Canton, as the 
great marts of trade, whence European commodities are did"need over 
the empire, are the cities of Su-chew-fu, in the province of Kiang- 
nart j Haug-chew-fu, in the province of Tche-kiang j Vu~eha»g-fu, 
or Man- keu, the capital of the northern division of the Hou-quang « 
Chang-cha-fu, the capital of the southern division of the aame pro¬ 
vince } Nang-eha»g-fu, the capita! of Kiang-see $ and Canton, the 
capital of Quang-tong, 

The most celebrated of these are Su-chew-fu, in Kiang-na« $ 
Hang-chew-fu, in Tche-kiang ; and Han-keu, or Vu-chang-fu, in 
Hou-quang\ The other places, and those indeed of the first impor¬ 
tance to our trade, are the districts in which the green and black 
teas are produced; the one situated in the neighbourhood to the 
west of Whey-chew-fu, in the province of Kiang-nati j and the other 
in the mountains of Vu-ye, situated towards the N. W. part of the 
province of Fo-kien. 

Now the distance from the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang, or from 
the city of Hang-chew-fu, is less to any of these places than from 
Canton to the same places. The navigation from Canton, through 
the provinces of Kiang-see and Uou-quang, is impededjby a chain of 
mountains that divides these provinces from that of Quang-tong 
(Canton), at the passes of Siao-moey-lin, and Ta-moey-lin, the for¬ 
mer in Ilou-quang, and the latter in Kiang-see. In the route to 
Hang-chew-fu, it is impeded a second time, by a short land journey 
at Yu-shan, on the borders of Kiang-see and Tche-kiang. A second 
land journey must also be performed into the black tea districts, at 
the Passes of Fumshuey-kyon, and Tong-mu-kuon, where a lofty 
chain of mountains separates this province from the adjacent one of 
Kiang-see. The rivers in Kiang-see and Hou-qyang have torrents 
which add somewhat to the expense of the navigation ;—the boats 
which navigate these rivers, and that of the Tcheng-tang-kiang, in 
Tche-kiang, are small; those of Kiang-see, seldom carry more than 
seventy or eighty chests of tea} the goods are transhipped four or 
live times on their passage, and the navigation is tedious. 3yt on 
that part of the Grand Canal, which lies between the city of Hang- 
chew-fu, and the river Yang-tse-kiang, Mr. Barrow speaks of having 
seen vessels of WQ ton* } and Bu Halde says the biggest barks 

the inland navigation to and fijprn these provinces. It is clear, however, from 
their being northern ones, they ought to lie added. For tbo same reason, I. 
have not included the province of Yurt-nan, though the metals and atkor pro¬ 
ductions of this province are principally conveyed down the Yang-tse-kiang- 
1 Bee Appendix C, X>. E. 
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in the empire navigate the Yang-tse-kiang, m high as Han4ce**, or 
Vu-cbang-fu, 

Til as it appears that the cities or towns/ principally connected 
with the foreign trade are all within the influence of the Yang-tse- 
kiang and the Grand Canalj except those of Quang-tong, Qaang- 
see, and Fo-kieu ; and that even the tea districts in this latter 
province are considerably nearer that river and the Grand Canal 
than to Canton :—also, that the facilities of communication with any 
of these cities or towns, by means of the Yang-t«e-kiang and the 
Grand ^Canal are greater, and the navigation better, than from 
Canton to the same places. 

The Company's imports into China consist of cotton, woollens, 
lead, iron, and tin. The exports of black and green tea, raw silk, 
and nankeens. 

Tiie Bombay cotton, is at present entirely manufactured, and 
principally consumed in the two provinces of Quang-tong and Qtiang- 
see. The Bengal cotton is partly consumed in the same provinces ; 
but principally sent to Fo-kie«, where it is manufactured and con¬ 
sumed. 

By the accounts in the Appendix G it appears that the greatest 
quantity of woollens is sent to the two principal marts of com¬ 
merce before described, viz. Ilan-keu, in Hou-quang, and Hang- 
chew-fu, in Tche-kiang ; and that the whole quantity, except such 
part as is intended for the consumption of Quang-tong, Quang-see, 
and Fo-Kien, is sent to the before-mentioned provinces of Hou-quang, 
Kiang-see, Kiang-nan, and Tche-kiang, all within the influence of 
the great river, the Yang-tsc-kiang, and the Grand Canal, or to the 
provinces north of these. Consequently, the river, Yang-tse-kiang, 
or the city of Hang-chew-fa, would be more favourable situations than 
Canton for the diffusion of the woollens over the Empire, except such 
as are intended for the immediate consumption of the two provinces 
of Quang-tong and Quang-see. 

The lead is chiefly consumed at Canton, this being an article 
that will not bear the expense of transport. A small quantity is sent 
annually to the green tea districts, but none to Fo-kienj the people 
of this province purchase their lead at Han-keu, and the expense of 
carriage being about one-half of that from Canton, is the reason 
why this lead is preferred. 

Tin is also principally consumed at Canton; a small quantity, 
however, is also annually sent to the green tea districts. Iron will 
not bear the expense^ of transport, and is therefore cons umed at 
Canton. 
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Now supposing the trade with China to be rendered a free trade, 
it. would probably settle itself into five ports, or divisions, vise, one in 
the Gulph of Pe-tclie-lee j a second, at the mouth of the river Yang- 
tse-kiang, in Kiang-nan; a third, at Ilang-chew-fu, in Tche-kiang 5 
a fourth, at Fu-chew-fu, in Fo-kicn ; and a fifth, at Canton. The 
quantity and amount of Company’s imports actually consumed in 
the present state of the trade, in each of these divisions, and the 
quantity and amount of exports that could he most conveniently 
shipped from the same places, are as follows : 


IMPORTS’. 


EXPORTS. 


Uiitiicfa. 


j.Pe-tchc-loe. 

! Yang-tfcO'kising, 

1 

I Iliiug-ehevv-fu,.. 
t 


Fo-kien", 


Quantity ! Amount of 
of I Salon at 


Woollens. ! Canton. 


0110 -uinth j 270,552 
three-fifihB 1,48ft, 030 


one-ninth 


27 0 , 6.12 


.Canton, . 

duo Cotton... 

Ditto Load and Iron 

i 


one-sixth \ 

1,051,708 ; 


Croon Tea, Raw Silk, and 1 
IN anUocns .... J 

Black Tea, coti&iiillug of | 
two-thirds of the exports’ 1 


} 


!i 


Amount of 
Piu ohawoa at 
Canton, 


1,78ft, 023 


3,702,600 




I Add o. Long Elio, and other j 


Tales, 3,080,848 j 


Woollens unaccounted for ‘f “ 


> I 


Tales, 3,252,430 


Tales, 5,521,083 


Thus it appears that the port of Canton is not naturally con¬ 
nected with any part of the export trade, and is useful merely for 
the consumption of imports suited to this province and that of 
Quang-sce. If so large a proportion of woollens as one-sixth, and im¬ 
ports generally arc consumed in these two provinces, it arises merely 
from this- principle—that whatever port is rendered the general 
emporium of the trade, there will there exist a greater consumption 
of foreign imports, compared with its population, than in any other 
part of the Empire. 

* Imports for season 1614-15. Sec Appendix K. 

s The woollens annually sent to Fo-kicn have been added to Hang-chew, 
fa, the quantity being email. 

8 Sec Appendix L. 
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A port in the Gulph of Pe-tche-lee could only be favourable for 
the introduction of articles suited to the consumption of the three 
provinces of Pe-tehe-lee, Shan-pee, and Shan-tung. 

The city of Hang-chew-fu is the most favourable situation for 
the exportation of the green teas, raw silk, and nankeens, and is also 
a good situation for the introduction of goods for general consump¬ 
tion. 

But the two most natural and best ports in the empire are the 
Yang-tse-kiang, which carries off three-fifths of the woollens, and 
the province of Fo-kien, which produces two-thirds of the exports. 

Thus, so far as population, wealth, actual consumption, and easy 
transport of goods are concerned, a port in the Eastern division of 
the province of Kiang-nan, at that point where the river Yang-tsc- 
kiang cuts the Grand Canal, is the best geographical situation for 
the introduction of all goods suited to general consumption; and 
might, perhaps, be the most favourable one for the trade, but for 
the bulk and great expense of transporting the black tea out of the 
province of Fo-kien 1 . 

Fo-kien is divided from the adjacent provinces by a chain of 
mountains that renders the transport of goods exceedingly expen¬ 
sive 2 . 

The passes over which the teas are carried into the province of 
Kiang-sce, and from thence to Canton, lie to the north of Tsong- 
ngan-hien, where the river Min ceases to be navigable. The expense 
of porterage across these mountains, amounts to one tale, two mace, 
five candareens per pecul 3 j which is more than one-third of the 
whole carriage j though this pass is not one-seventh of the whole 
distance, nor the time occupied one-fifth of the whole time necessary 
for the transport of the teas to Canton. Such is the expense of this 

1 It is doubtful whether the livers Yang-tse-kiang and Telieng-tang-kiang 
are accessible to ships of heavy burthen. In that case the port of Shang-hay-hien, 
recommended by Mr. Pigou, becomes exceedingly worthy of attention. Tins 
port, on account of its central situation between the two cities of Su-chew-fu and 
Hang-chew-fu, and its proximity to the Yang-tse-kiang, certainly combines 
many advantages*. See Appendix T. 

. 8 See Appendix M. and N. 

8 See Appendix Q b. 

* The emporium of Shang-hay-hien has since been visited by Mr. 
Lindsay. He considers it a highly commodious port, and observes that*** the 
advantages which foreigners, especially English, would derive from the liberty 
to trade to tins port, would be incalculable.” See further observations in note 
to Appendix T. 
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land journey, which is the usual route for conveying the tea to the 
other provinces. Nor can the teas be moved out of this province, 
without incurring an expense of carriage of five times the amount 
necessary for shipping them from the port of Ftt-chew-fd. But the 
greater the expense of crossing these mountains, the more necessary 
is a port in Fo-kien. 

I have also reason to think that the porterage across these 
mountains is mare expensive on tea than on other articles, owing 
to the inconvenient size of the package. It is more so than either 
silver or lead 1 j and it is certain that the woollens are unpacked at 
Canton and repacked into chests, which contain four or five pieces, 
in order to render the package more convenient for carriage*. 

Again, the route by which teas pass out of Fo-kien is considered 
as difficult and expensive, and is not the usual one from the coast 
into Kiang*see“ and Tehe-kiang. It is, therefore, no doubt dearer. 
Thus a further saving would be made in favour of woollens. 

Until better information, however, be obtained upon these points, 
it. would he useless to estimate the expense of transporting goods to 
the principal marts of trade. The advantage, or otherwise, wiil prin¬ 
cipally depehd upon the navigation up the river Min j and the 
passage across the mountains. 

The little information I possess upon this subject leads me to 
think that goods can be transported cheaper from Fa-chew-fu to 
1 lang-chew-fu, than from Canton to Hang-chew-fu ■ to Ilan-keu also 
a t-itlc Jess ; but to Nan-ehang-fu, and the Green Tea Districts, the 
exp< would be rather more. 

Bi ■ oven." supposing the expense of transporting woollens from 
Fa-chew-tu to Hang-chew-fa to be the same as from Canton to 
Hang-chew-fa—which is quite improbable,—still the bulk of the 
woollens is so small, compared with that of the black teas, that the 

* The expense of transport between llo-keu, in. tlie province of Kiaug-see, 
and Wingtann, in the mountain of Vu-yc, in Fo-kien, where the black tea is 
packed for the European market, is. 


On silver....133 Candareens per pecuL 

On lead . 70 ditto ditto 


when carried the whole way by porters ; but on tea, though port of the carriage 
is by water, it amounts to 130 candareens. 

* "What has been said of the woollens not being unpacked, is more particu¬ 
larly applicable to the external covering that envelops each piece of cloth, and 
not to the bale itself, for it may be said that not a single bale of cloth is sent 
inland in its original package. This, however, as it concerns the confidence 
commercially reposed in the company, is the same. 

" See Appendix O and I*. 
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whole amount of duties and carriage of even five<d»dw of the Wool¬ 
lens would not amount to so much as th«r carriage of tea from the 
Vu-ye mountains to the city of Hang-chewHte, which to Oily half the 
distance 5 and Hang-ohew-fu is the nearest port to the Tcss Districts, 
out of the province of Fo-kien, 

It to not to he supposed, however, that any reduction can be 
effected in the transport duties. The Chinese are unlikely to 'grant 
privileges to foreigners, which necessarily entail a loss o» themselves ; 
and if no saving be made in the duties, then the carriage of the same 
quantity of woollens (five-sixths) would not amount to one-third of 
the carriage of tea from Fo-kien 1 . 

Again, the tea trade, though ostensibly a trade of barter, may 
really be considered a trade in cash. The advances made to the 
tea-men are in dollars, and not in long-ells ; and the balance, though 
paid in long.tils, is converted as soon as possible into dollars, and 
sent to Fo-kien. Thus, at any rate, so far as the province of Fo-kien 
to concerned, from the early advances until the final returns of the 
tea, the trade to a complete cash transaction. ' 

But if the tea- men sell their woollens for cash, how much more 
advantageous must it be to the Company to do the same 9 $ and by 
sailing to Fo-kien with their dollars, save the expense of transport 
on tea; and still more certainly advantageous would it be to carry 
such dollars as we import ourselves, or procure by hills, and these 
amount to no less than one-third of the exports. 

It to obvious also that these arguments are applicable to Any 
part from which the tea-men are supposed to carry dollars to Fo- 
kien, whether it be from Canton, the Yang-tse-luang, or the Gulph 
of Pe-tehe-lee. 

That, in an open trade, our ships would resort to Fo-kien carry¬ 
ing'dollars, to prevent the inlaud transport of so bulky an article as 
tea, cannot be doubted $ and since this is the natural state of the 
trade, in an open and unrestrained intercourse with China, it to what 
under any circumstances is much to be desired. 

1'JECULS. T. 

1 Long-ells, five-sixths, 18,990, at 5 
Broad doth, five-sixths, 1,200, at 7 
Camlets, tlirce-fourtlis, 3,000, at 8 


Mack tea, say Feeuto 160,900, at 2 
8 See Appendix I. 


M, *Ai,*S. 

0 per pecul, 94,600 
5 —— 0,000 

7 - 20,100 


Total 120,000 


8 420,000 
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Such then is the importance of a port in Fo kien, on account of 
the great expense of crossing the mountains in that province* 

But,, with respect to a. port in Kiang-nan, the advantages are all 
speculative 5 they depend upon, nothing which is reducible to figures; 
they all turn on expected increased consumption of imports, or 
increased price, or both. Though as to what effect may be produced, 
either on price or consumption, I confess myself utterly ignorant. 
To me it appears a subject in its nature too complex to speculate 
upon, even if we possessed more accurate and extensive information 
than we are ever likely to obtain in our present restrained and 
limited intercourse with this country. 

The only certainty distinctly to be seen is—that as far as popu¬ 
lation, wealth, actual consumption, and easy transport of goods are 
concerned, a port in the Yang-tse-kiang is the most favourable geo¬ 
graphical situation for the introduction of all articles of general 
consumption. It, is there where, probably, the most extensive con¬ 
sumption and highest prices may be maintained j but what that 
consumption or those prices may be it is impossible to conjecture. 

Moth ports are highly important to the interests of the Company, 
the one as it affects consumption or imports—the other, production 
or exports , and each may have its advocates. 

Those who delight to frame magnificent schemes of an unlimited 
consumption of our imports, converting at the same time the wool¬ 
lens 1 , and all other unprofitable articles, into profitable ones, will 
choose a port in Kiang-nan j but those who are unwilling to sacrifice 

1 The woollens consist principally of long-ells. The prime cost of a piece 
of long-ells, in England, exclusive of freight and other charges, may be esti¬ 
mated at 2 L lfix. 1 id. the piece, which at (b. fW. the tale, or for. (5 d, the ounce of 
dollars, amounts to 8 tales 5 mace; ho that long-ells, at 8 tales 5 mace per piece, 

and dollars at ftv. (><1. the ounce, are equally advantageous articles of import_ 

supposing neither the Company nor the Chinese merchants to sustain loss. But 
long-ells, from the year 11511 to 1814, when sold by the merchant to the shop¬ 
keeper or draper, at Canton, have realized only 7 tales the piece, after paying 
1 tale b mace duty; thus making the highest mercantile price to the importer, 
without loss to the purchaser, 5 talcs 5 rnace per piece. It therefore follows, 
that the value of a piece of long-ells, viz., 21, 1 (is. 8<L, or 8 tales b mace, if 
invested in long-ells, would produce 35 per cent, less in China, than if invested 
in bullion. 

Again, if the prime cost of a piece of long-ells is 8 tales 6 mace, and the 
Chinese duties 1 tale ft mace, long-ells must realize 10 tales in the shops at 
Canton, before they can he rendered so advantageous to the Company as silver. 

That long-ells might be converted into a profitable article of import at Can¬ 
ton, or any other port of trade, tan scarcely be doubted. From the year 1799 
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a certain profit to speculative advantages will give the preference to 
the port of Fu-chew-fu. 

I shall therefore now show the benefits that would result to the 
Company’s interests from the opening of this port* 

to 1006, they averaged 9 tales at Canton j and in consequence of the late re¬ 
duced importations, they are again rapidly rising to that price. But if con¬ 
verted into a profitable article at the port of trade, is it not possible they may 
be thrown altogether out of consumption in the distuut provinces of the empire; 
and establish the fact that, like cotton and many other articles, though profit¬ 
able at the port of trade, they are unable to bear the expense of transport* ? 

It would be erroneous also to imagine, that the present prices could be 
maintained in Kiang-nan, supposing Ilan-keu and Nan-cliang-fu, the great 
inland marts of trade, were supplied from a port in that province. The expense 
of duties and carriage from Canton to Kiang-nan, is l tide 8 mace ; but to 
Ilan-keu it is only 1 tale 2 mace per piece. Long-ells must therefore be dearer 
in Kiang-nan than at Han-keu. Probably the lowest price, after making the 
necessary allowance of profit to intermediate dealers, may be estimated at 12 
tales 7 mace per piece at the former place, and 12 tales at the latter. 

Thus it is obvious that the supply of Han-keu, &c., must proceed, aa at 
present, from Canton, unless the merchants of those inland cities derive the 
same advantage from a trade with Kiang-nan they have been accustomed to 
receive from Canton. But even supposing one half of the transit duty, as Well 
as carriage, to be saved by the opening of a port in Kiang-nan, still lo»g~e£ls 
must fall to 7 tales 5 mace at that port, to enable the merchants of that pro* 
vinee to supply Ilan-keu, &c., at 12 tales per piece. And should an additional 
duty of only 5 mace per piece be levied as a compensation for the loss of tran¬ 
sit duty between Canton and Kiang-nan, then Kiang-nan would possess no 
advantage over Canton as a mart for the supply of the inland provinces, 
though considerable gain would be effected on the woollens for the supply of 
Us own consumption. 


tlr * This supposition seems to have been realized, in some degree, since 
the opening of the trade. In 1014-15, the long ells imported, amounted to 
tales 1,430,640, or dollars 1,998,111; but on an average, from 1835-6 to 1837-8, 
the annual amount (agreeably to the Canton Begister), was dollars 490,533 : 
again, the whole amount of woollens for the first period was dollars 3,933,384 ; 
and for the second only, dollars 2,056,410 ; thus making a diminution of dollars 
1,507,578 on long ells, and 369,396 on other woollens; or total foiling off in the 
importation of woollens, dollars 1,876,947, which, at 4s. Gd. the dollar, would 
amount to 422,319/. But this is only an additional proof of the great disad¬ 
vantage of Canton as an emporium for the distribution of imports over the 
Empire. Moreover, it will be found that since the opening of the trade, 
the great increase lias been in the products of India, as cotton and opium, 
and not in British manufactures. At the same time the importations of cotton 
yam and piece goods have been considerable; and in a freer intercourse with 
China, would doubtless become a most important branch of our trade. 

VOL. VI. O 
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M,-C1IEW-FU 

The city of Fu-chcw-fu is situated in Jat. 26° 2' N., Ion. 119° 
30' K., in the province of Fo-kien. The distance from the city to 
the probable place of anchorage is about thirty miles. Horsburg 
says seven leagues 3 , which is about the same distance as from Can¬ 
ton to the Second Bar, By the chart in the Appendix, the port 
appeart- a favourable one, and contains a sufficient depth of water 
for the largest of the Company’s ships*. Among other advantages 
which this city possesses, is the important one of its being the resi¬ 
dence, not only of the Fu-yen, but the Tsong-tu, or viceroy, who 
presides over this province and the adjacent one of Tche-kiang, 

The sudden removal of a trade of great magnitude from the 
channels in which it lias been accustomed to flow is neither easy 
nor desirable. But never, perhaps, was a change of this nature 
proposed presenting fewer difficulties, or apparently less pregnant 
with risk or inconvenience, than that of the removal of the export 
trade to the port of Fu-chcw-fu. It is the capital of the province, 
and in the vicinity of the district where the principal article of 
export is grown and manufactured. Tt is in the native province of 
the merchants or factors who bring this article to Canton j—with 
whom of late years we have personally, in conjunction with the 
Hong merchants, entered into contracts ;—to whom we have annu¬ 
ally made considerable advances of money j—and who are conse¬ 
quently acquainted with our manners, customs, and mode of con¬ 
ducting business. A mutual confidence in and knowledge of each 
others character and resources is therefore established * and these 
people, who at present contract to bring their teas to Canton, with 
all the inconveniences of a tedious route—partly mountainous—suf¬ 
fering a long separation from their homes and families, would 
obviously preier conveying them by the more natural and easy chan¬ 
nels of Fu-chcw-fu, where such inconveniences would be avoided, 
and consequent deprivations greatly diminished; so that, if it were 
deemed advisable, the necessary arrangements might be made with 
these people, and in one year the principal part of the export trade 

5r 

1 Bee Appendix 8; Bee Appendix 8 a. 

(,:3r * Tins port haw since been visited by Mr. land say in the Amherst. 
He states, “ the liver Min is navigable for ships of the largest burthen, to 
within ten mile* of the town, perhaps nearer. Fu-chew-fu is also a more 
central situation than Canton for the distribution of British Woollen manu¬ 
factures.” He also adds, u the passage called Woo-foo-naun is considered 
as forming the entrance into the port, though the anchorage is quite as good 
outside.” 
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removed to that port. The increased demand for warehouses and 
boats could form no impediment to such arrangements in a city so 
extensive and populous as that of Fu-chew-fu. 

But where the principal advantages of opening a new port 
expected to be derived from the import trade, it is equally evident 
the same facilities could not be a Horded. Even if the Canton Hong 
merchants were to remove with their families to that part of the 
empire, as was the case with the Fo-lcien merchants, when the 
intrigues and superior influence of the Canton Government occa¬ 
sioned the European trade to be exclusively confined to that port, 
still these people, though natives of China, would experience all the 
difficulties of new settlers in a strange province j and many year* 
must elapse before that mistrust inseparable from all transaction* 
with strangers could be surmounted, and that confidence established 
which is necessary to render the import trade important to the 
Company's interest. 

Supposing it to be desirable to retain u part of the export trade 
at Canton, the articles that can be brought to that city at least loss 
arc the green teas, raw silk, and nankeens. 

I shall therefore divide the trade into two divisions, assigning to 
Canton the exports of green tea, raw silk, and nankeens $ and i»|* 
ports of the present quantity of Bombay cotton, lead, iron, and 
woollens, for the consumption of all the province* of the empire, 
except those named under Fu-chew-fu ;■— and to Fu-chew-fu, the 
exports of black tea, and imports of woollens for the provinces of 
Fo-kien, Tche-kiang, Kiang-nan, Shan tung, Shan-see, «nd Fe¬ 
te he-lee. 

The imports for season 1814-15 amounted to tales 3,2b2,480 j 
and the exports may be estimated at 5,521,083. The quantity and 
amount of imports and, exports at each port would therefore be a$ 
follows ;— 

CANTON. 


i m roars. 

Woollens for n.11 the pro¬ 
vinces of the empire, ex- 

, , 1 , 352,700 

cept those mined under 

Fu-chew-fu, way 0-uintlis, 

Bombay Cotton .... 504,100 

Bead ....... 10,OQ7 

Iron .. 03,173 


FAl’OR'l'S. TALES, 

Green Tea.1,1 Hit, 150 

It aw Bilk.* 

Nankeens 110,800 


Talcs, l ,000,040 


1,7 $> 0,038 


O 2 
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FU-CHEW-FU. 


W oollens for Fo-kien, Tche- 
kiang, Kiaug-nan, Shan¬ 
tung, Shan-see, and Pe« 
tehe-lee, say 4-nintlis, 


1 , 082,208 


Black Tea 


Total, 3,080,848 


3 , 762,660 


Total, 5,521,683 


Add to either of these ports the superior long-ells and other woollens unac¬ 
counted for, amounting to tales 171,632. 

The difference between the imports and exports at the port of 
Fu-chew-fu, might be supplied as at present by Bills on India and 
England, and the amount sent in dollars from Canton in ships that 
Would sail from thence to that port; or rather by means arising out 
of that increase of India and British trade, which I shall presently 
show would take place in Fo-kien, in consequence of opening a port 
in that province. 

The tonnage necessary for the exports from Canton being less 
than that required for the imports, could occasion no material loss or 
toconvenience, and might be productive of considerable advantage. 
New sources of trade may be opened and a coasting trade established, 
either ou freight or otherwise. That such a trade exists to a prodi¬ 
gious extent among the Chinese, is evident from the numerous Fo- 
kien junks in the Canton river, and the innumerable trading vessels 
daily passing to and fro at Macao, and along every part of the coast 
of China. And doubtless in a free and open intercourse with this 
country, the superior construction and security of European vessels, 
and knowledge of insurance, would enable foreigners {not only to 
participate in, but perhaps monopolize, this branch of commerce, 
and even attract to the coast much of that still more valuable trade, 
which, from the risks and fears of a sea voyage, is at present con¬ 
ducted by inland carriage. A great part of the trade between 
Manilla and Macao is already carried on in Portuguese and Spanish 
vessels, freighted by Chinese. But even supposing no better expe¬ 
dient could be devised than paying double port charges on ships 
that would sail empty from Canton to Fu-chew-fu, still the loss 
would not amount to forty thousand tales 1 . 

1 Supposing the cotton and woollen ships bound to Canton to be for each 
article six in number, the imports at that port would require twelve ships; but 
the exports would only require five or six. Say seven ships sail empty to 
Fu-chew-fu, the extra port charges, at 4590 tales per ship, would not amount 
to more than 31,500 tales* 
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Nor would the expense of a second establishment be great. The 
trade of Canton will be comparatively small. The imports would 
arrive between the months of July and September \ and even allow-* 
ing that any favourable circumstances, occasioned by the removal of 
the trade to Fo-kien, should enable the green teas to be brought to 
Canton six weeks sooner than ordinary, still they could not be 
finally shipped before the first of January. Thus the length of time 
the ships must unavoidably remain at Canton, together with the 
smallness of the trade, would enable the business of the season to be 
managed by a few persons. 

Ships bound to Fu-chew-fu ought not to come up the China seas 
after the middle of August, to insure a direct passage through the 
Straits of Formosa. At that season of the year, ships sailing to 
Macao would make the eastern part of the Macclesfield Bank. The 
course from thence to the parallel of Macao in a passage to Fu*> 
chew-fu, lies as much to the eastward of north, as the course to 
Macao is westward of north—say the one is N.N.E., and the other 
N.N.W.:—then, with a southerly wind, the time required to sail to 
that parallel would be the same in both cases ; and the difference of 
passage from this parallel to Fu-chew-fu could not occupy more than 
two or three days $ for the voyage from Macao to Fu-chew-fu has 
often been performed by ships in three or four days, which is nearly 
double the distance 1 . 

The black teas would arrive at Fu-chew-fu from the months of 
September to November, so that the whole fleet might be ready 
again for sea by the first of December. They consequently would 
arrive and sail at the finest season of the year j and as the whole 
business of both ports would be completed by the month of January, 
there would be a saving of time, and consequently of expense. 

I shall now estimate the saving that would arise on the carriage 
of black tea to the port of Fu-chew-fu. The teas that go from Fo- 
kien to Canton are brought almost entirely by inland conveyance 

i Captain Boss, of the Honourable Company’s ship Discovery, engaged In 
the survey of the China seas, is of opinion that there are intervals until the end 
of September when the winds are southerly for many days, and would enable 
ships to proceed to the northward, in case they had been obliged to put into 
P?t \-sa-ho, Lam-ho, Amoy, or other ports short of Fu-chew-fu, during an 
easterly gale, which usually blows from three to five days without int ewBaie»i on. 
He also observes, that he has seen junks bound to Clm-san still prosecuting, 
without apprehension, their voyage along the poast about the end of Angust, 
which has led him to conclude they must have southerly winds frequently in 
September to cany them up. 
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through the province of Kiang-see’. The journey generally occupies 
forty days, and sometimes two months. The distance is about 750 
miles; and the expense of transport, exclusive of duties, is three 
tales, six mace, and five candnreens per pecul*. 

Such as are brought by sea, which are very few 8 , are transported 
down the river Min, and in eight days they arrive at the city of Fu* 
cliew-fu. The distance from the tea districts to this city is about 
240 miles, and the expense about four mace three candareens per 
pecul. The difference of expense therefore between these two routes 
would be three tales two mace—a saving of fifteen per cent, on the 
present cost of the tea to the Chinese Hong merchants at. Canton. 
The exports of black tea being 152,374 peculs, the saving in carriage 
alone would amount, at three tales two mace per pecul, to tales 
487,597, or 1(52,532/. per annum*. Such is the advantage of this 
port. 

There are, however, savings on other items, and those consider¬ 
able, whose precise amount cannot be estimated—such as the tea¬ 
men s personal expenses ;—those of their clerks and others attending 
the boats ■—loss of time, and loss of comfort in being separated so 
far from their homes and families ;—the expense of transporting 
dollars from Canton to the amount at least of 2,500,000 per annum 
on the Company’s account alone ;—interest of money at a high rate; 
—and damage of goods. All these expenses fall either directly or 
indirectly on the price of tea, and would be greatly diminished by 
the Company’s dealing near the spot where the principal article of 
export is grown and manufactured. 

Besides these several savings on tea, the great accession of wealth 
that would accrue to Fu-chew-fu from its becoming an emporium of 
the trade, would occasion throughout the province of Fo-kieu a con¬ 
siderable and almost immediate increased consumption of every 
article of European produce. Nor would this increase be a mere 
transfer of consumption from Canton ; for however much the pre¬ 
sent prosperity of that part of the empire may be ascribed to its 
long connexion With the foreign trade, yet as it is simply the empo- 

1 See Appendix Q,. * See Appendix Q e. 

8 Why the Chinese bring so few teas by sea is explained in the Appendix 
Q a. It may be stated to arise from the bad construction of their vessels, igno¬ 
rance of insurance, and perhaps a natural timidity of character, added to an 
aversion to the sea. , 

O'* * The quantity shipped for two years, from July 1838 to 1838, would 
make the annual quantity, peculs 20(1,824, which, at tales 3*2 per pecul, would 
produce a saving of tales 850,454, or, at 0a*. tid. the tale, 218,818/. per annum. 
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riura, and not the seat of consumption of more than one-sixth part 
of the woollens, nor the place of growth or manufacture of any of 
the exports, it is exceedingly probable that the trade has been prin¬ 
cipally important in determining a quantity of capital, talent, and 
domestic industry to the province, which is now altogether indepen¬ 
dent of foreigners. New manufactures may have risen tip o wing, 
indeed, their origin to the increased wealth of the province derived 
from foreign trade, but which have now taken too firm a root to be 
materially affected by its removal. Some diminution of consump¬ 
tion must take place, though not to the extent of the increase likely 
to be produced at Fu-chew-fu. 

The increase of the trade, therefore, at a second port would be 
real, and not merely a transfer of consumption ; and in whatever 
degree our trade may have nursed and reared up now domestic 
industry at Canton, the habits, the taste, and dispositions of the 
people being every where the same, similar effects would be produced 
at any port to which the trade may be removed. 

If some articles of the Company’s and private imports, such as 
Bombay cotton, lead, iron, tin, betel-nut, &e., seem almost exclu¬ 
sively confined to Canton, it is not that this province favours their 
consumption more than any other of the empire, but merely from 
its being the only port open to Europeans, and that such articles 
will not pay the expense of transport to other provinces. Much of 
the Bengal cotton is already manufactured in the province of Fo- 
kien j and as the Bombay cotton is principally employed in the 
manufacture of cloths for the poor, and other inferior purposes, it is 
evidently equally suited to general consumption, 

Fo-kien is a more favourable place than Canton for the intro¬ 
duction of lead. I find, by particular inquiry, that the whole of the 
lead of which the tea-canisters for the black tea are made, has for 
some years been procured from Han-kcu in Hou-quang,—not from 
any particular excellence of quality, but because the expense of 
transport from Man-keu to the tea country is considerably less than 
from Canton. The cost at Han-keu is about the same as that of 
the Company’s lead in the country market at Canton, and the 
expense of transport to the tea country is about one tale three mace 
per pecul. But the expense of transport from Fu-chew-fu would be 
only one tale per pecul 5 consequently it might be procured cheaper 
from Fu-chew-fu than either from Canton or Han-keu. The quan¬ 
tity of canisters annually made in the tea country may be estimated 
at 500,000, which, at five catties per canister, would amount to 
25,000 peculs of lead. The importation of 1814-15 amounted to 
less than 5,000 peculs. 
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With respect to iron, it is exceedingly doubtful whether urn- 
wrought iron ever can become an advantageous article of import, 
though some articles of wrought iron may. If any provinces favour 
its introduction, it cati only be such as have no mines. But Canton 
is well supplied with iron, and even lead, from mines in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the city. There does not then appear much reason 
to imagine, that iron would find a less favourable sale in the pro¬ 
vince of Fo-kien than in Canton. 

Tin, betel-nut., rattans, and other articles of Strait’s produce, 
already find a considerable consumption in Fo-kien, where they are 
carried by junks or vessels belonging to that province. 

The remaining articles, as opium, woollens, skins, pearls, Beche 
de Mer, birds’ nests, spice, pepper, and sandal wood, also find a sale 
in Fo-kien : and these being articles capable of bearing the expense 
of transport to distant provinces, Fu-chew-fu, from its proximity to 
the city of Hang-chew-fu, and province of Kiang-nan—the great 
seat of population and wealth, as well as point of union of the great 
rivers and canals of the country—is more favourably situated than 
Canton for the diffusion of these articles over the empire. 

Thus, as no additional expense would be incurred for the carriage 
of goods to any of the principal marts of trade, the great saving will 
arise on black teas, which has already been shown to amount in 
boat-hire alone to tales 487,597, or 162 , 5321 . per annum ; to which 
must be added the other great savings on tea before enumerated*, the 
profits arising from increased consumption of imports, and any 
saving that may be made in the transport of woollens and other 
goods to Hang-chew-fu ; from which must be deducted the expense 
of a second establishment, and double port charges upon such ships 
as sail to two ports. 

Supposing then the port of Fu-chew-fu to be obtained, a saving 
would there ensue which is not attainable at any other port in 
China; and whatever contingent advantages may render other ports 
desirable, still these advantages can never lessen the importance of 
the port of Fu-chew-fu, 

The advantages also to be derived from the change here proposed 
are not remote and speculative, but immediate and real; and whatever 
errors may have entered into this investigation, I feel fully confident 

C V * Now amounting to 216,81 III. per annum, on boat hire alone; and seeing 
the daily increasing consumption of tea from the increase of population at bonus 
and the vast extension and rapidly increasing prosperity of our colonies, the 
total savings here alluded to may fairly be estimated at not much less than 
$00,0004 per annum/ 
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that the result will be nearly the same, and most important in its 
consequences to the Company's and British interests. 

Nor are the obstacles to the opening of a second port relatively 
to the Chinese of a nature insurmountable. Perhaps it might not 
be difficult to show that a change would be mutually beneficial; and 
whatever may have been said of the jealousy and suspicion of these 
people, it may be doubted whether they are so bigoted to forms as 
to sacrifice even their smallest interests where a change seems to 
involve no radical injury to their institutions. They have no objec¬ 
tion to the trade, if it can be carried on peaceably; and nothing can 
appear more reasonable on our part, or more intelligible to them, 
than our wishing to carry it on where we can purchase the article* 
we require the cheapest. 

It is not, however, my intention to speculate upon this subject j 
but merely to elicit inquiry as to what port would be the most bene¬ 
ficial to the Company’s interests, should we ever have it in our power 
to choose. 

Objections to Pouts previously named. » 

Amoy is a most extensive and beautiful port, so free from dan¬ 
gers that ships may sail in and out without pilots. The principal 
danger is a rock at the entrance of the harbour. There is no river, 
however, of any magnitude in its immediate vicinity, which commu¬ 
nicates either with the tea country or the neighbouring provinces. 
The teas that are brought to Amoy are chiefly transported down the 
river Min to Fu-chew-fu, and are carried by porters a great part of 
the way to Amoy. It consequently is a less favourable situation 
than Fu-chew-fu*. 

Ning-po is also an excellent harbour j but as the teas must cross 
the mountains of Fo-kien, either by the route of Tsong-ngan, or 
Pu-ohing, it is obviously also a less favourable situation than Fu- 
chew-fu. 

Cj" * The importance of Amoy is exaggerated by nautical men, who are 
naturally struck with the great cm modiousness of the port; but they are not 
sufficiently well informed of its disadvantages as a commercial emporium. 
Tho writer of this memoir once spent about a fortnight at this port, and. 
aw fleets of- thirty and forty small vessels or junks, sailing in and out daily, 
which induced him to think it was a place of great trade ; but on a closer 
examination, it was found that often tbe same fleets which entered the port in 
the evening sailed out again in the morning, which hid him to conclude that the 
port was employed more as a place of shelter than a port of trade. He does 
not, however, mean to deny that Amoy is a place of considerable trade; fa¬ 
cially with Formosa, in rice. 
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Of all ports to the northward, that of Chusan has of late years 
been deemed the most advantageously situated for the Company’s 
trade. If preferred from any idea of security, it is not security of 
person or property that is meant, but security against insult—a kind 
of security that implies power of defence ; but power is surely the 
last privilege that a jealous and suspicious people are ever likely to 
grant to foreigners. It may be wrested from them—so might a 
settlement on the main, which would be still more advantageous, if 
there be anything in a settlement really desirable. Examine the 
country to the eastward of the Grand Canal in that part of Kiang- 
nan which lies between the city of Hang-chew-fu and the river 
Yang-tse-kiang;—mark how it is intersected with canals, rivers, and 
lakes ;—would an island be more defensible ? Examine also the 
land that lies between the river Min, near the city of Fti-chew-fu in 
Fo-kien, and an arm of the sea to the southward of that river—it is 
almost an island. Observe the islands at the mouth of the same 
river, and the peniusulated form of the land that projects into the 
sea. If jOhusan be thought desirable purely on commercial prin¬ 
ciples, it evidently must be less so than Fu-chew-fu*. 

With respect to Formosa and Cochin-China, it may be observed, 
that whatever at present prevents the teas being brought to Canton 
in junks, would form a similar impediment to any port where the 
Chinese junks or vessels go by sea ; and if we would overcome this 
impediment, we must pay for it accordingly. If the teas are in fact 
brought by land to Canton, and not by sea, it is obvious that when 
all the risks and fears are calculated, the sea conveyance is more 
ex pensive1\ 

C -V * The taking actual possession of the Island of Chusan, or fomiiug a 

dement on. the main land, was not contemplated when the above was 
written ; because, however vexatious and embarrassing the position of 
foreigner* in China had been up to that period, the security of their persons 
and property had always been respected : but the unprecedented proceedings of 
the Chinese authorities under the Imperial Commissioner, evidently show that an 
efliriont guarantee in these respects will be absolutely necessary in future, 
either by an exclusive locality, or by a solemn treaty between the two govern¬ 
ments. 

f > f This was written before Hie shipments by soa were interdicted by the 
Chinese government. 
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APPENDIX. 


Yang-tse-kiang. 

(A) The Yang-tse-kiang runs from west to east, rising in the 
mountains belonging to the country of theTu-fan, in about the thirty* 
third degree of north latitude. It receives different names, according 
to the different places it passes through j and dividing into several 
branches, forms a great many islands full of rushes, which serve as 
fuel for the cities round about it. It consists of two cfistinct branches, 
which, separating from each other about eighty miles, flow in a 
parallel direction to the southward for the space of seventy miles, 
and then unite between the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh degrees 
of north latitude, just at the boundaries of the two provinces of Yun¬ 
nan and Se-tchuen; then striking off to the N.E. directly through 
the latter of these provinces, collecting the waters of the numerous 
rivers that descend toward it, from that and another province called 
Qnei-chew; it continues in this direction about 600 miles, and then 
enters the province of Hou-quarig, in the thirty-first degree of north 
latitude. Through this last province it takes a serpentine course, 
and receives the waters of the several lakes with which this part of 
the country abounds. Leaving Hou-quang it skirts the northern 
part of the province of Kiang-see, and with a little inclination from 
the east towards the north, its copious stream glides smoothly 
through the province of Kiang-nan, and is disembogued into the sea 
which bounds China to the east, in the thirty-second degree of north 
latitude. It is both broad and deep, and the Chinese have a com¬ 
mon saying, “ That, the sea is without a shore, and the Kiang with¬ 
out a bottom.” Its breadth at the city of Kyeu-kiang-fu, in the 
province of Kiang-see, is a mile and a half; and though this city is 
distant about three hundred miles from the sea, yet the tide ebbs and 
flows here at the full and change of the moon 1 . It flows through the 
richest and most fertile provinces of the empire, and upon its banks 
are situated the ancient capital of Nankin, the city of Vu-dhang-fu 
or Tian-keu, one of the great marts* of the empire, and many other 

i Extracts from Du Halde and Barrow. 

* This assertion is the result of accurate inquiry, and agrees with Du Halde 
and other authorities. 
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famous cities, notable for the extent of their population and impor¬ 
tance of their trade. Mr, Barrow makes the whole length of this 
river about 2200 miles. 


Yellow River. 

(13) The Yellow River,though exceedingly large, is not very navi¬ 
gable, it being almost impossible to sail up it without a strong as well 
as a fair wind. Sometimes it makes great havoc with places through 
which it passes, where, breaking its banks, it suddenly overflows the 
country, and lays whole villages and cities under water. The sources 
of this river are formed by two lakes, situated amongst the same 
range of mountains in which the Yang-tse-kiang takes its rise. 
They lie in about thirty-five degrees of north latitude to the west¬ 
ward of Pekin, in that part of Tartary known by the name of 
Koko-nor. The river after having passed through this division of 
Tartarv, runs for a while along the side of the great wall, and theu 
taking a sweep round the lands of the Ortos Tartars, re-enters China, 
between the provinces of Shan-see and Shen-see, and enters Ho-nau 
in the same parallel from whence it sprang. After running through 
the northern part of this province and that of Kiang-nan, in a course 
due east, it discharges its immense volume into the sea, to which 
it gives its name. This circuit is fully equal to an extent of 2150 
miles 1 . 

“ Thus these two great China rivers, taking their sources in the 
same mountains, passing almost close to each other in a particular 
e-pot, separating afterwards to the distance of fifteen degrees of 
latitude, finally discharge themselves into the same sea, within two 
degrees of each other, comprehending within their grasp a tract of 
laud of above 1000 miles in length, which they contribute generally 
to fertilize and enrich, though by extraordinary accidents occasioning 
unusual torrents, they may do injury in particular instances. This 
tract includes the principal portion of the Chinese empire in ancient 
times, and lies in that part of the temperate zone, which, in Europe, 
as well as Asia, has been the scene where the most celebrated 
characters have existed, and the most brilliant actions have been 
pev formed that history has transmitted to posterity V‘ 

Su-Chew-Fu. 

fv‘} “ The city of Su-eh$w-fu is the capital of the eastern 
division of Kiang-nan and residence of a Fu-yen or viceroy. It is 

* Extracts from Du IIaide and Mr. Barrow. 


* Staunton. 
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one of tile most beautiful and pleasant cities in China* The 
Europeans who have seen it compare it to "Venice* One may pass 
through the streets here both by water and land} the branch** of 
'the river and canals ( are almost all capable of be^fi&g the largest 
barks, which may even sail through the city, and arrive at the sea in 
two days at most. This city, like Hang-chew-fu, in the province of 
Tche-kiang, is properly a city of pleasure $ it wants nothing that can 
contribute to make life delightful 1 .’' “The fleet of the embassy 
tinder Lord Macartney was nearly three hours in passing the 
suburbs, before they arrived at the city walls, under which was drawn 
an innumerable number of vessels. In one ship builder’s yard were 
sixteen ships upon the stocks close to each other, each of the burden 
of about 200 tons. The houses of the city were well built and hand¬ 
somely decorated. The inhabitants, most of whom were clad in 
silk, appeared cheerful and prosperous j though it was understood 
that they still regretted the removal of the court from Nankin, in 
their neighbourhood, which had formerly been the capital of the 
empire. Nothing, indeed, but very strong political considerations 
could have induced the sovereign to prefer the northern regions of 
Fe-tche-lee, on the confines of Tartary, to this part of his dominions, 
on which all the advantages of climate, soil, and productions have 
been lavished by nature with an unsparing hand j and where nature 
itself has been improved by industry and ingenuity*.” 

IIang-Chew-Fu. 

(D) The city of Hang-chew-fu is described by Sir George 
Staunton “ as being situated beween the basin of the Grand Canal 
and the river Tien-tang^kiang, which flows into the sea about sixty 
miles eastward of this city. The tide, when full, increases the width, 
of this river about four miles, opposite to the city. At low water, 
there is a fine level strand near two miles broad, which extends 
towards the sea, as far as the eye can reach. Goods are shipped and 
Unshipped by means of waggons, with four wheels to each, placed 
in a fine* and forming a convenient pier, which is easily lengthened 
or shortened, by increasing or diminishing the number of waggons, 
according to the distance of the vessels from the shore. Between 
the river and the basin of the canal there is no water communica¬ 
tion* All the merchandise therefore, brought by sea into the river 
from the southward, as well as whatever comes from the lakes and 
rivers of Tche-kiang and Fo-kieu, (to which might have been 

1 Extracts from Du Haitio* 8 Staunton. 
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added the provinces of Kiang-see and Quang-tong), must be landed 
at this city in their way to the northward; a circumstance which 
renders Hang-chew-fu the general emporium for all article® that pace 
between tfcc northern and southern provinces. The population is, 
indeed, immense ; kud is supposed to be not very inferior to that of 
Pekin, The chief streets consist entirely of shops and warehouses; 
many not inferior to the most splendid of the kind in London.” Mr. 
Barrow observes that in most of the shops were exposed to view 
silk* of different manufactures, dyed cottons and nankeens, and a 
great variety of English broad*cloth, chiefly, however, blue and 
scarlet; and also a quantity of peltry, intended for the northern, 
market. In some of these shops there were not fewer than ten or 
twelve persons serving behind the counter.” The Chinese have a 
proverbial expression, ** That heaven is above, but Su-chew and 
Hang-chew are the paradise below.” It is the capital of the province 
of Tche-kiang, and the residence of the Fu-yen. It produces more 
silk than all the other provinces of the empire ; and no less than 
60,000 workmen of this article are employed within the walls of 
the city 1 . 


Vu- Chang Fv, or Han-Keu. 

(E) The town of Han-keu, situated in the northern division of 
the province of Hnu-quang, commonly called Hu-pe, ranks next the 
cities of Hang-chew-fu and Su-chew-fu, in the estimation of the 
Chinese at Canton, as a place of trade, both as it concerns European 
and Chinese merchandise. This town may be considered as forming 
part of the suburbs of the cities of Hang-yang-fu and Vu-chang-fu, 
from which it is separated by the rivers Han and Yang-tse-kiang. 
i)u Halite gives the following description of these cities. “ The city 
of Vu-chang-fu is, as it were, in the centre of the whole empire, and 
tin place from whence it is the easiest to keep a communication with 
the rest of the provinces. This city, in conjunction with Hang- 
yang (which ii separated from it only by the river Yang-tse-kiang, 
av.l the little river Han) forms the most populous and frequented 
pkict* in all China. The city Itself may he compared in size to Paris. 
Hang-yang (one of whose suburbs extends to the point where the 
rivt. Han and Yaug-tse-kisng meet) is not inferior to the most 
populous cities of France, such, for instance, as Lyons or Rouen j 
add to this an incredible nufiber of great and small harks, part of 
which are spread along the K-iang and part along the Han, for 


1 Du irtdde. 
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above two leagues together. There are never reckoned less than 
eight or ten thousand vessels in this place, some hundreds of which 
are as long and high in the Sides as most of those that lie at Nantes. 
Certainly were one only to consider the forest of masts arranged along 
the Yang-tse-kiang, which, in this place, though at least a hundred 
and fifty leagues from the sea, is three miles broad, and deep enough 
to carry the biggest ships, he would have reason enough to be sur¬ 
prised j but should he, from au eminence, view that vast extent of 
ground, covered over with houses, he would either not believe his 
eyes, or own that he saw the finest prospect in the world.” 

Nan-Chang-Fo. 

(F) The city of Nan-chang-fu, the capital of Kiang-see, is 
situated a few miles to the southward of the great lake of Po-yang, 
which, after collecting the waters of the several rivers of Kiang-see, 
empties itself into the Yang-tsc-kiang, and contributes in no small 
degree to the magnitude of that river. That which renders this 
city a place of so great trade is its proximity to this lake and the 
canals and rivers, by which it may be entered on every side. The 
chief trade consists in china ware, which is manufactured at, and 
brought from, the famous town of Tchin-te-king. It is here where 
the porcelain, so celebrated over Europe for its beauty and dura¬ 
bility, is made j and which town, Du Halde observes, is as large and 
as populous as most of the principal cities in China, being reckoned 
to contain a million of inhabitants 1 , 

KYEIT-KrANG-Fu. 

The city of Kyeu-kiang-fu is a place of considerable trade. It is 
situated on the south bank of the Yang-tse-kiang, near the place 
where the lake of Po-yang communicates with that river. It is the 
rendezvous of all barks that go and come from the other cities of the 
province, as well as those of Kiang-nan and Hou*quang, The river 
is about a mile and a quarter broad at this ''place, and the tide here 
regularly ebbs and flows at the full and change of the moon, although 
its distance from the sea is computed by Du Halde to be one hun¬ 
dred French leagues, or two hundred and eighty British miles*. 

Chang-Sha-Fu. 

Chang-Sha-Fu, the capital of the southern division of Hou^quang, 
which the Chinese call Hou-nan, is also a placg of great trade, . It 

1 Extracts from Du Hakle. * Ibid. 
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stands on the Heng-kiaag, which communicates with the great lake 
of Tong-ting-hu, which discharges itg^waters into the Yttngtse- 
kiang 1 . ’ ■ " 

Wqollens. 

(G) It is not to he supposed that an accurate account can he 
given of the quantity of woollens consumed in each province. The 
annexed statements, however, furnished by different persons, mark 
a considerable coincidence ; and may be deemed a sufficiently near 
approximation to truth to answer all purposes of the present inquiry. 
The quantity imported is somewhat exaggerated in the account A, 
but not much, as it was grounded upon the importations prior to 
season 1814-15. 


ACCOUNT A 


Pe-tviH'-lco.. 

tSIiiu-si 1 *' .. 

!S han-see. 

Shun-tung .......... 

Kiimg-uau ... . 

Tehe-kiang . 

I 1 O-hlOT) .. . . ........ 

Kiang st*t* ... 

Hu -jh% ur Han-keu*.. 

Hu-nan* ... 

Se-tchuen .. 

Quey-dbcw .. 

Yuti-ijuu ........... 

Quang-see .......... 

Quang-tong.. 


JB.Cteh. L.Etls. Cam, 
1,000,. 4,000.. 300 

100.. 5,000.. 300 

700.. 5,000.. 300 
5,000..40;000. .8,100 

700.. 10,000.. 500 

700.. 5,000.. 500 

400.. 30,000.. 1,000 
600. .50,000.. 1,000 

300.. 10,000.. 1,000 

500.. 5,000.. 500 

100.. 3,000.. 100 

200.. 3,000.. 100 

100.. 4,000.. 300 

2,500.. 24,000.. 4,000 


ACCOUNT B+. 

m 

li.Cloth. L.Eil*. Cam. 


Kiaiig-nuu .. 
Kiang-&<‘f) ... 
Hu pe, or Ha 
Hu-nan* ..., 
He-U'huen .. 
Quaug see, ) 
Quaug-tong, | 


.. 8,000.. 40,000,. 10,000 
.. 800.. 40,000.. 10,000 

i*, 1,000..50,000.. 1,000 
.. 500.. 10,000.. 600 

.. 500.. 10,000.. 1,000 

... 2,000.. 80,000.. 2,000 


12,800 198,000 18,000 


12,800 180,000 24,600 


The quantity imported in 1814-15 amounted to—Broad Cloth, 8,000; Long Ella, 179,000, 

Camlet*. 26,000 Pieces. 

* Hoii-quang. + In the Account B it is observed, that the whole of the woollens 
•re sent to the above-mentioned places, in the proportions there noticed, whence tiny are 
spread over the empire; and that tire remainder ure cousumad at Canton, which may b-> 
estimated as above. 

The woollens for Kiang-nan and Tche-kiang in the preceding 
accounts, A and B, pass by the route of Hang-chew-fu, where they 
are obliged to be landed and re-shipped. Those for Kiang-nan pro¬ 
ceed on to the city of Su-chew-fu, and are, I imagine, principally 
consumed in that city, and in the neighbouring part of the eastern 
division of Kiang-nan, north of Su-chew-fu and south of the Yang- 
tse kiang. A few may find their way to the northern provinces, but 
not many. The quantity necessary for the supply of this district, 

1 Extract# from Du Halde. 
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which may he considered as connected with the trade of the Yang* 
tse-krang, may be estimated at 35,000 pieces, leaving 15,000 pieces 
for Kmng-nan south of Su-chew-fu and the province of Tchedfciang, 
connected with the trade of Hang-chew-fa. The consumption of 
long-ells in Kiang-see cannot be estimated at More than from 10,000 * 
to 15,000 pieces. The surplus quantity in the accounts A and II Must 
therefore he intended for the western division of Kiang-nan, the 
eastern division of the same province north of the Yaug-tse-kiaUg, 
Shan-tung, Shan-see, and Pe-tche-lee. The expense of transport 
from Canton to Nan-chang-fu being less than from Canton to Hang- 
chew-fu, accounts for the supply of these places proceeding by the 
former route. 

Supposing then the importation of long ells to be 180,000 
pieces, the consumption of the under-mentioned places may be 
estimated as follows :— 


Shan-long, Shan-see, and Pe-tche-lee . 

Kiang-nan, sooth of Su-chew-fu, Tche-kiang, and 

Fo-kien ... 

Canton and Qnang-see .. 

Trade of the Yang-tse-kiang ... 


. 20,000, or one-ninth 
j- 20,000,—one-ninth 

. 30,000, — one-sixth 7 
. 110 , 000 , —- three-fifths* 


Pieces, 180,000 

Even, admitting the consumption of broad cloth and camlets to 
be in the same proportions, then, in a free trade, supposing the 
navigation to be favourable, these districts wonld be supplied from 
ports in the under-mentioned places, and the quantity and amount 
of woollens imported into each of these ports would be as follow#:—- 


270 * 53 $ 


Gulph of Pe-tche-lee*, for the supply of Shan-tung, Shan-see, > 

and Pe-tche-lee, one-ninth,.... Tales,J 

Yang-tse-kiang, for the supply of Su-chew-fu, Nan-cliang-fu, \ 

Han-keu, and Provinces connected with the trade of these > 1,488,036 

marts, three-fifths, say ........ I 

Hang-chew-fu, Kiang-nan, south of Su-chew-fu, Tche-kiang, 1 

and Fo-kieii, one-ninth ....... f 

Canton, for the supply of Canton and Quang-see, one-sixth ..... 

Add superior long-elk and other woollens unaccounted far in' 


the Accounts A and B 


:} 


270 , 55 $ 

405*628 

171,082 


Total, 2,006,800 

1 This estimate greatly exceeds the supposed consumption ®f the above 
places in the Accounts A and B. J 

' * :Tbe Gulph of Pe-tche-lap seems to afford no shelter for large'Xh 
that ease, the supply of those provinces would proceed from the Yang-tse- 
kiang, tho« increasing the importance of that port. 

von. vi. p 
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Observations on the Woorlen Trad*. 

(I) It is erroneous to imagine that the woollens cannot be sold 
by tbe Company for cash at Canton, without their sustaining a 
greater loss than is already experienced by the Hong merchants and 
tea factpra. It rarely happens that any of the Hong merchants send 
their woollens to the distant provinces, and still more so for the tea¬ 
men to traffic in these articles. It is true that the latter receive 
them partly in exchange for tea; but they sell them again to the 
shopkeepers or drapers at Canton for the market price of the day, 
and receive new or unstamped dollars in return, which they carry to 
Fo-kien. No woollens are sent into Fo-kien by the route common 
to the tea-men, they all pass either by sea, or along the southern and 
eastern coast of the provinces of Quang-tong and Fo-kien. It may 
be true that the wealthy Hong merchants occasionally find an 
advantage in keeping their woollens for a time, but it is clear that 
when the supply of an article is regular, or at least unlikely to be 
diminished, not much is to be done by keeping. Those who have 
kept woollens have sometimes lost and sometimes gained, like 
all other speculators; and I fear more frequently the former than 
the latter. It cannot be doubted when the supply exceeds the 
demand that the price will be lowered j but it depends upon this 
one circumstance, and no other: at any rate, not upon a large 
quantity being sold in a short space of time. Teas are not bought 
cheaper by Europeans because they are all brought down about the 
same time. Those who buy are fully as eager as those who sell. 
Both parties have an interest in returning to their homes before a 
certain time. It must also be observed, that Canton is tbe mere 
emporium of the trade $ and the Canton people are neither the carriers 
of the imports to the distant provinces, nor of the exports to Canton. 
] t consequently is frequented by merchants of all descriptions from 
the very extremities of the empire, and is supposed to receive more 
strangers (Ke) during the season of trade than any other province. 
Those from Fo-kien, Kiang-nuii and Hou-qoang, exceed all others 
in number. These merchants arrive during the months of November 
and December, and by the month of April or May scarcely any, 
except a few of the black-tea men or [their agents, remain. It is 
therefore as much the interest of the people who purchase the cloths 
to return to the markets, where they hope to effect a resale of their 
purchases, for the tea-men t© return to Fo-kien in time to renew 
their purchases of the tea. It may also be observed that these per¬ 
sons have no kind of intercourse with each other, hat both deal 
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with intermediate people—the cloth-men or drapers, whose whops 
are innumerable in every part of the suburbs of Canton, There is 
therefore little reason to apprehend a combination among the country 
merchants, or drapers, at Canton j but under any circumstances the 
Company would not obtain worse terms than the tea-men j and it is 
unnecessary to add, if the tea-men lose by their woollens, they must 
charge more for their tea. 


Imports. 

(K) The quantity and amount of goods imported in season 
1814-15 were as follows :— 


Broad cloth.. 

Bong-ells .. 

Superior lor "-el Is ... 
Embossed long-ells .. 

Camlets ... 

Worleys . 


PIECES. 

8,592 Amount of Invoice 
179,540 
11,780 , 

600 
26,600. 


TALKS. TALES. 

708,876 loss 60,790 
1,438,640 — 93,378 
130,065 — 18,369 

8,014 gain 765 
495,823 loss 64,197 
50,619 gain 538 * 

75,439 loss 12,266 
28,016 — 19,406 
421,661 gain 142,439 


3,940 
X»2S$«> 

Iron .3,447,300 

Lead . 669,9G1 


Bombay cotton, Pels. 42,413 


Invoice amount ... Tales, 3,357,153 

Deduct loss .... 104,673 


Total, 3,252,430 


Exports. 

* 

(L) The following estimate makes the annual exports of tea, 
peculs 189,634, tales 4,895,810. This estimate Is grounded on the 
supposition that the annual consumption amounts to lbs. 24,000,000,. 
and that the quantity shipped is no more than the quantity sold, 
with the exception of an allowance of five per cent, for loss of weight 
and waste, which is supposing that neither sea loss nor damage takes 
place. The actual quantity shipped per annum may therefore be 
considered as somewhat greater. 

Black Tea. 

.... %■ 

CHESTS. CATT. PECS. TALE** £***8. 

Bohea........ — — 7,767 at 14 to 108,738 

Congou,packed in bohea chests, — — 3,107 - 16 - 49,712 

Winter Souchong, in vd. congou, 8,000 each 55 to 4,400 - 22 - 96,800 

p 2 
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CHEST*. CATT. PICULS. TALCS* TALKS, 


Winter congou .. 45,154 each 65 to 20,350 

55 - 3,410 
05 - 04,250 
55 - 1,100 

,000 


Ditto Oampoi . 6,200 

Contract congou ....145,000 

Ditto souchong. 2,000 

Add 
on 


5 per cent, for waste, &c. ft ( 

Peculr 180,600, say ...... J 


at 20 to 587,000 
- 26 - 88,660 

- 27 - 2,544,750 

- 40 - 44,04)0 

- 27 - 343,000 


Total, 152,384 


8 , 762,660 


Greek 


Twankay . 45,000 

Hyson skin .. 10,000 

Hyson . 10,000 


Add weight and amount of black tea 
Total weight and amount of B. and G, 


Tea. 


— 61 

- 27,450 

- 27 - 

741,160 

— 49 

- 4,900 

- 27 - 

132,300 

— 49 

- 4,000 

- 53 - 

269,700 


37,250 


1,133,150 


. 152,384 


3,762,660 

teas ... 



4,895,810 


The export* will therefore be as follows: 

Black tea 
Green tea 
Haw silk 
Nankeens 

5,621,683 


'PvrtTt si *rn vti 

. 1524184.3,762,600* |From Foklen 

. 37,260 1 1,133,160) 

. 1,550 507,483 V A ' rom kiang-nan 

Pieces 170,000 118,390) ancl Tche-kiang. 


The Mountainous Passes in Fo-Kien. 

(M) The lofty mountains that encompass the province of Fo- 
Hien on every side towards the main, seem to isolate it as it were 
from the rest of the empire ; and perhaps the difficulties of communi¬ 
cation by land, added to the natural sterility of the soil and moun¬ 
tainous aspect of »the country, saay have tended in some degree to 

> The actual quantity of teas shipped at Canton, on the Company’s account, 
from season 1810-11 to 1814-15, both inclusive, gives an average annual 


quantity of— 

Black tea . Peeuls, 161,217 Talcs, 4,087,794 

Green tea .38,862 1 , 082,662 


Poj&uls, 197,079 Tales, 6,170,466 
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create that superior hardihood, and adventurous spirit which the 
people of this province are said to possess over the other inhabitants 
of the coast, and which renders them the great carriers by sea of the 
produce of the neighbouring provinces, as well as tbe principal 
traders to Japan, Formosa, Manilla, and the Eastern Isles, Hie 
greater part of the large junks that visit the port of Canton, even 
those from Tien-sing in Pe-tche-lee, are said to belong to Fo-kten. 
It is also worthy of remark that the principal cities of Fo-kien are 
chiefly maritime cities. 

(N) Pass of Fun-shuey-kucn, near Tson-ngan-hien.— 

The journey from Tsong-ngan in F< kien into Kiang-see, is amidst 
a range of stupendous mountains, varying in their height and form ; 
some consisting of huge masses of black rock, while others are 
covered to their very summits with the camphor, the larch, and other 
lofty trees. During the whole of this jouruey, scarcely a spot of 
cultivation, or a fixed habitation is seen. Temporary sheds are 
erected in some of the deep valleys for the convenience of the porters, 
where they sleep and obtain refreshment at the end of each day’s 
stage; but these buildings are said to be removed as soon v xs the 
transport of the tea is completed. Two more convenient and per¬ 
manent habitations or inns, are erected, however, at a day’s journey 
from each other, for the use of the tea-merchants, who usuaUy pass 
in their light bambo > sedan chairs in three days from Tsong-ngan* 
hien to Ho-keu; though the porters are generally from eight tb ten 
days carrying the teas from Tsong. ngan-hien to the stream which * 
takes its rise at the foot of the mountains near Yuen-shan-hien^ 
which is a shorter distance. The road, which is rudely paved with 
small square stones, sometimes winds round the base of a lofty 
mountain, then, rising half way up the acclivity of another, sinks 
again into the deep valleys below. In many different places, it lies 
across the shallow stream that encircles these mountains in every 
direction, over which the teas are sometimes ferried $ and sometimes 
carried across wooden bridges, which extend a considerable distance 
ori*either v side of the stream, to prevent their being washed away 
during thf rains, when the torrents from the mountains suddenly 
swell this shallow stream to the size ofa large river. ( 

(O) Pass of San-kuon, near Sh au-u-fu.—T h# near 

the city of Shau-u-fu, or Xaou-chew-fu, appears a mack #e^ented 
route, and I imagine the direct one from Fu-chew-fit into I^utng-see. 
This city forms one of the keys to the province, and stands on the 
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west bank of the river Tzu, in Lat. 27 P 25' N., Long. 11 7° 50* E, 
This river takes its rise in the chain of mountains that divides the 
province of Fo-kien from that of Kiang-see, situated to the N.W, of 
the city, and glides from thence, first southward and then eastward 
by the city of Shau-u-fu. Then serpentining in its course to the south* 
ward, it falls into the river Si, near the town of Siang-lo, whence 
taking first an easterly and then a southerly direction, after receiving 
the waters of the Si-ki, flows past the city of Yen-ping-fu, and finally 
discharges the nnited waters of these rivers into the river Min. On 
the western side of the same mountains, whence the river Tzu takes 
its rise near the pass of San-kUon, is a river in the province of 
Kiang-see, which, flowing in a direction to the N.W., passes the two 
cities of Kyen-chang-fn and Fu-ehew-fu, and falls into the Kau-kiang 
between the two cities of Nan-t hang-fu and Liu-kyang-fu. 

(P) Pass near Pu-ching-hien. —The mountains near the Pass 
of Pu-ching-hien, which lie in the direct route fiom Fn-chew-fu to 
Hang-chew-fu, are described by Du Haide as “ b^ing very steep and 
the valleys very deep. They have made this road es even as the nature 
of the ground will permit; it is paved with squure stones, and fur¬ 
nished with towns full of inns for lodging travellers. On one of 
these mountains they have made stairs, consisting of more than 
three hundred steps of flat stones, which go vinding round it to 
render the ascent more easy. This road begins near the town of 
Pu-ching-hien, and continues for near thirty leagues together to 
Kiang-sban-hien. No less than ten thousand porters are here em¬ 
ployed in currying goods to and from the province of Che-kiang." 
I have no acquaintance with this pass, but it is evident from the 
number of towns, inns, and porters here spoken of, that this route 
must be a much frequented one, and that considerable traffic exists 
cm the river Min, to and from the province of Fo-kien. 

Transport of this. Black Tea to Canton. 

(Q) Inland Transport. —Almost the whole of the black Jtea 
is transported by inland carriage to Canton. It is first collected and 
packed at the town of Sing-tsun, situated amidst the mountains of 
Vu-ye, and from thence conveyed to Tsong-ngan-hien upon rafts, 
each carrying twelve chests. It is then carried by porters across a 
mountainous 1 and expensive route to Yuen-shan-hien, which Journey 
’occupies, upon an average, ei^ht days. From this place it is trans- 

. 1 Sea Appendix N. 
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ported to Hcfekeu in small boats, which hold about twenty-two 
cheats. At Ho-keu it is lauded and transported into larger boats, 
which convey it to Ktm-chew-fu. These boats are said to carry 
about two hundred chests j hut in approaching the city of Ky-ngan- 
fn, the waters are frequently very shallow, a circumstance which 
not only occasions a detention to the tea on its passage, but the 
transhipment of a certain quantity into smaller boats, to enable 
the larger ones to pass over the shallows, A similar inconvenience 
also prevails near the sources of the two rivers Kan-kiang and Pe- 
kiang, on either side of the mountains which divide the two provinces 
of Kiang-see and Quang-tong 1 . In passing the She-pa-tan 2 , which 
are torrents formed by rocks lying across the bed of the river, some 
skill is required to prevent shipwreck. Men accustomed to the 
navigation are therefore hired as pilots for this purpose j and it is 
here where the principal damage on tea takes place in its transport 
to Canton. From Kan-chew-fu it is conveyed to Nan-gan-fu in 
boats, which carry about sixty chests, where it is again landed and 
carried by porters over the great mountains of Ta-moey-lm a to 

1 Mr. Barrow thus speaks, of the river near Nan-gan-fu :—“ At Nan-gan-fu, 
the river Kan-kiang ceases to be navigable. Indeed, ‘tho whole of the three 
last days’ navigation might, with propriety, in England, be called only a trout 
stream ; upon which no nation on earth, except the Chinese, would have con¬ 
ceived the idea of floating any kind of craft ; they have however adapted, in 
an admirable manner, the form and construction of their vessels to the nature 
and depth of the navigation. Yet, in several places, the water was so shallow 
that they could not be dragged over, until a channel had been made, by re¬ 
moving the stones and gravel with iron rakes.” 

51 The She-pa-tan are thus described by the same traveller. u On tho 3rd 
of September, wo approached that part of the river which, on account of the 
numerous shipwrecks that have happened there, is held in no small degree of 
dread by tho Chinese. They call it the She-pa-tan, or eighteen cataracts; 
which are torrents formed by ledges of rock running across tho bed of the river. 
They liav© not, however* any thing vejy terrific in them, not being on© half so 
dangerous as the fall at London, bridge about half tide. This intricate part of the 
river, where innumerable pointed rocks occurred, some above, some even with, 
ax# others just below the‘surface of the water, required two long days’ sail 
with a fair breeze, and the falls became more rapid and dangerous the farther 
we advanced. At the fifteenth cataract we perceived two or three vessels 
lying against the rocks, with their flat-bottoms uppermost. 

The mountain of Ta-moey-lin, is thus described by Sir George Staunton.— 

“ The mountains which divide the two provinces of Kiaug-see and Que^g tong, 
form a chain running mostly from east to west, and are nearly to 

the range which proceeds southerly from Hang-chew-fu. The tmvhfeffoegan in a 
little time to ascend the highest of those eminences, the summit of which was 
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Nan-hyong-fu, in the province of Quango tong. On their arrival at 
Nan-hyong-fu, the tea is again shipped, and carried to Shau-chew- 
fa, where it is transhipped into larger boats, which carry frond five 
to eight hundred chests, and thus conveyed to Canton. The whole 
expense of carriage, from the black tea country to Canton, may 
generally be estimated at three tales, six mace per pecul, exclusive 
of duty, which amounts on tea to only three mace per pecul. The 
charge of boat hire varies, as the traffic on the rivers is much or little. 

Transport by Sea. —When the teas are brought by sea to 
Canton, K they are shipped at Sing-tsun, a town situated in the 
Bohea country, each boat carrying about fifty chests. In one day 
they arrive at Vu-ye-ho-keu, where they are then transhipped into 
larger boats, each carrying two hundred chests. They are then 
transported down the river Min to Fu-ehew-fu. In the spring, 
when the currents are rapid, in four days they arrive at Fu-chew-fu ; 
but in autumn it requires eight. They are then shipped in junks, 
which carry five or six thousand chests each $ and in fourteen or 
fifteen days they arrive at Canton 1 .” 

confounded with the clouds above it. Two of those clouds, as they appeared at 
least to be, to some of the spectators, were without motion, and left a void re¬ 
gular space between them ; but after the travellers had ascended a long way 
upon a circuitous road, so traced for the purpose of being practicable for horse- 
men, they were astonished to find that those steady clouds formed, themselves, 
the summit of the mountain, cut down by dint of labour, to a very considerable 
depth, in order to render the ascent somewhat less steep. Difficult as this 
passage still continues, it is so much less so than before the top of the mountain 
was thus cut through, that the statue of the mandarin who had it done, is 
honoured with a niche in some of the Chinese temples hereabouts. The moun¬ 
tain is clothed with plantations of trees to its utmost height, from whence a 
most extensive and rich prospect opens at once to the eye. A gentle and 
uniform descent of several miles on every side, almost entirely clothed with 
lively verdure, and crowned with towns, villages, and farm-houses, is, as it 
were, to use Mr. Barrow’s expression, ‘ laid at the feet of the spectator;’ whilst 
distant plains of unbounded extent, with mountains rising out of the horizon, 
terminate the it w. Towards the northerly point of the compass, appeared, 
however, a tract of waste and barren ground. The hills scattered overifcse 
plain appeared, comparatively to the vast eminence from whence they were 
viewed, like so many hay-ricks; as is, indeed, the distant appearance of many 
other Chinese hills. The town of Nan-gan-fu, which the travellers had lately 
left, from their present situation seemed merely to be a heap of tiles, while the 
river that passed by it was like a shining line.” Formidable, however, as this 
mountain appears by the above description of this ingenious and well-informed 
author, the expense of porterage of teas across it amounts to only three mace 
per pecul. - 1 Chinese manuscript. 
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(Q, a) Now when the transhipment* of the tea, the carriage by 
porters, the length of time, and other inconveniences of the inner 
passage are considered, it requires very little illustration to prove 
that, in a good state of navigation, the transport by sea would be a 
considerable saving. Some of the Chinese reckon it a half* and none 
less than a third, when the junks are successful in their passage; 
but the risks from pirates, the bad construction of their vessels, igno¬ 
rance of insurance, and perhaps a natural timidity of character, 
added to an aversion to the sea, present such difficulties to the minds 
of these people, that few persons, and these principally adventurers, 
give the passage by sea a preference. 

It is therefore difficult to ascertain with much precision the 
expense of transport from the Bohea country to Fu-chew-fu. 

M » C. 

One person reckons it from Sing-tsun to Kien-ning-fu 1 2 

And from Kien-ning-fu to Fu-chew-fu . . . . . 2 0 

Making the whole expense of carriage 3 2 


Another makes it only of a dollar, or 2 mace, 8 candareens, 8 
cash per pecul 3 but a third, 6 mace 8 candareens. I am inclined to 
think the two first accounts the most deserving of credit} but we 
will take the mean, and reckon it 4 mace 3 candareens per pecul. 

t. m. c. c. 

Thus the inland carriage to Canton, exclusive of duties, being 1 3^50 

per pecul .. J 

And the carriage to Fu-chew-fu only . 0 4 3 0 


The saving on carnage would amount to, per pecul.. 3 2 2 0 


Expenses op Packing, and Inland Transport of Teas 

FROM Fo-KIKN AND CANTON. 

(Q b) Expense of Packing. 

Sing-tsun, Hong master ... every two chests 0 2 2 4 


Ditto expenses . 0 1 0 © 

Quarter chest* ...-.. 0 3 © 0 

Paper covering to chests ......0 0 4 © 

Canisters ......-.. 0 4 0 0 K 

Expense of packing . 0 0 9 -0 

Ditto bamboo mats .. 0 0 0 0 

Ditto writing the chop name on the mats . 0 0 $ 0 

Ditto rope ..... . . ® 0^0 


Tales every two chests ..1 3 i © 
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Expen seof T&an*»gj|.t. 


t * 3*. c. c. 

Frctu Swg-tsuu to Tscrag-ngan-hion, on rafts. Each raft \ 0 1 ® ® 

carries twelve chests .... per peeulj 


Tsong-ngan-hicn Houg expenses ...... 0 10 0 

Cooley hire from Tsong-ngan-hien to Yuon-slmn-hien . 1 2 8 0 

Yuon-shaii-h5©n Hong expenses .. 0 6 8 0 

From Yueri-shaa-hien, in small boats to Ho-keu-cbin. Each! o O 9 0 

' boat carries twenty-two chests ...J t 

Ho-kw-chin Hoag expenses ......*. 0 12 0 

Ho-keu-chiu security boats to Kan-chow-fu. These boats l ^ ^ ^ 

carry about 200 chests .,... j 


G ovemmoat duties at Kan-chew-fu ... 0 110 

Kan-cliew-fu security boats to Nan-ngan-fu. Each boat"! 2 5 o 

carries about sixty chests . J 

Nan-ngan-fn Hong expenses . 0 1 1 0 

Cooley hire from Nan-ngan-fu to Nan-hyong-fu . 0 3 0 0 

Nan-hyong-fu Hong expenses . 0 1 1 0 

Nan-byong-fu security boats to Sliau-chew-fu. Each boat 1 o i 5 o 

carries 130 chests... .. f 

Imperial duties at Shau-chew-fu . 0 12 2 

Shau-chew-fu security boats to Quaug-chew-fu (Canton ).\ p s p 0 

Each boat carries about 000 chests ... J 

Quang-chew-fu custom master, present .. 0 0 3 0 


Total expense of transport, per pecul, tales, 3 9 2 0 


(Q c) Expense or Carriage. 

The amount of carriage from Tsong-ngan-hien to Canton ..... 3 9 2 0 


Duty, Kan-chew-fu .......0.118 

- Shau-chcw-fu .0.122 

Present, Quang-chew-fu, custom master .0.030 0 2 7 0 


[Per pecul, exclusive of duties, biles, 3 C 5 0 


The River Min. 

(R) The only navigably river of importance in the province of 
Fo-kien is the river Min, one of the branches of which divide* itself 
into several small streams that How in and about the mountains of 
Vti-ye, the country in which the black tea is produced. To the 
southward of these mountains, at the town of Kien-yang-hlen, these 
several streams unite, and then, flow in a S.E. direction to Kien-ning- 
fu. This is a city of much trade, as it lies in the way of good* 
that pass up and down the river, to and from the provinces of Tcbe- 
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Mm§ and Kiaog-nta j and upon a census taken in 1 790 , was found 
to contain a population, of about 260,000 inhabitants*. This branch 
of the river begins to be navigable at the town of Tsong-ngan-hien, 
situated about ten miles to the N.E. of the tea country. Another 
branch begins to be navigable near the town of Pu-ching-hien, about 
ninety miles to the N.E. of Kien-ning-fu. About ten miles to the 
north of this latter city these two branches unite, and then flowing 
for about forty miles in a direction nearly south, pass the city of 
Yen-ping-fu. Here, after receiving the waters of three other rivers, 
the Tzu, the Si, and the Si-ki, whose sources lie in the S.W. part 
of the province, the river then takes a course nearly S.E., and flows 
into the sea about thirty miles below the city of Fu-chew-fu, t he 
capital of the province. Its distance from Yen-ping-fu is about 110 
miles; making the whole course of the river, from the tow\AS of 
Tsong-ngan-hien and Pu-ching-hien, about 270 miles. OgiPoy ob¬ 
serves, that “ from the town of Pu-ching-hien to Kiu-keu, tive river 
falls with great force of water through valleys, rocks, and cliff*; but 
from thence glides on but slowly. In three days they go from the 
above town to Fu-chew-fu with the stream, whereas they are fifteen 
day s towing up against it.” The Fo-kien merchants say, that in 
spring, the currents then being rapid, in four days the teas are trans¬ 
ported down to Fu-chew-fu, but in autumn it requires eight. The 
Dutch embassy under Van Hoorn, in 1667, which passed up this 
river in the month of February, on their way to Pekin, were (exclu¬ 
sive of stoppages at certain towns) about seventeen days on their 
passage from Fu-chew-fu to Pu-ching-hien, and seven days on their 
return in the months of September and November. 

Fu-chew-fu. The Capital of the Province of Fo-kien. 

* 

(S) ''This city presides over nine cities of the third order. 
Besides the Fu-yen, the Tsong-tn, who is the governor-general both 
of this province and that of Tche-kiang, resides here. It is famous 
for the advantage of its situation, the greatness of its trade, multitude 
of its literati, fertility of its soil, beauty of its river, which carries the 
largest barks In the empire up to the walls j and lastly, for its admi¬ 
rable bridge of above a hundred arches, built with fair white stone, 
across the bay. AU its little hills are full Of cedars, orange and 
lemon trees*.” By the chart in the Appendix, taken from Dairy«*~ 

1 TM* aoeount ef the population of Eien-fcmg-fu is taken from a C%hie*e 
stedvheal wwrk of recent publication, 

* Du Halde. . 
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pie's collection, the harbour seems to contain a sufficient depth of 
water for ships of the greatest burden. This port appears to be 
known to the English by the name of Ting-hay harbour, from the 
circumstance of the Canton having been piloted here by a fisherman# 
7th August;, 1 797 . Horsburg observes, “ she anchored in seven and a 
half fathoms of blue mud opposite the town, entirely surrounded by 
laud. To the westward of this harbour is a deep and extensive bay, 
formed by the two points of Ting-hay and May-how-sou." The 
same author observes that “the river Chang 1 falls into the bottom 
6 f this bay, and about seven leagues up stands the city of Fu-chew- 
; j at the entrance of the river there are several islands and banks 
separated by narrow channels from each other, and a little inside 
the:- e banks is six or seven fathoms water.'* 

Port in Kiang-nan. 

(T ) It is doubtful whether ships of heavy burden can enter the 
river Yung-tse-kiang. This port is thus described by Du Halde : 
“The breadth and depth of the Yang-tse-kiang rendered Nankin 
formerly an excellent port. The famous corsair, who besieged it in 
the late troubles, passed easily rip to it j but at present the great 
barks, or rather the Chinese vessels of carriage, do not enter the 
river, either because the mouth is stopped up of itself, or that the 
Chinese, out of policy, make no more use of it, that the knowledge of 
it by degrees may be lost." It is certain, however, that much of the 
Kiang-nan cotton, brought inland to the southern provinces, is carried 
up the Yang-tse-kiang in junks. It is shipped at the town of Tong- 
chew, situated at the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang, and is carried up 
that river as far as Kyeu-kiang-fu, in the province of Kiang-see, 
where it is transhipped into vessels of smaller size, and conveyed to 
Canton. Similar doubts are also expressed by the same author 
respecting the entrance of the river Sien-tang-kiang/ which flows 
past the city of Hang-chew-fu, the capital of Tche-kiang. “ The 
river opposite the city is about 4000 geometrical paces in breadth# 
but ships cannot enter it because of its shallows." Supposing 
neither of these rivers to be accessible to ships of heavy burden# 
the port of Shang-hay-hien, near the city of Song-kiang-fu, should 
be surveyed. The same author gives the following description of 
these places : “ The city of Song-kiang-fu is built in the water, and 

1 The name of this river is Miu, not Chang. Chang I imagine to be~a 
corruption of the word Kiang or Chiang, which in the Chinese langimge slgfii- 
fies a river. 
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the’ Chinese ships, or rather vessels of carriage, enter it on every 
side, and so pass to the sea, which is not far distant. The extraor¬ 
dinary quantity of cotton and lovely calicos of all sorts, wherewith 
it furnishes not only the empire, but also foreign*countries, render it 
famous, and of very great resort. It has but four cities under its 
jurisdiction, but it is neither the less fertile nor rich on that score, 
for though these cities are of the third order, they may compare with 
the best for magnitude, the extraordinary resort of merchants from 
all parts throughout the year, and the different sorts of commerce 
carried on there j such is for instance the town of Shang-hay-hien, 
where ships from Fo-kien are continually entering, and others Bailing 
out to trade with Japan.” This town is placed by Du Halde in lat. 
31° 9' N., but other authorities place it i» 2G n 14' &nd ie' 

The importance, however, of Shanpj-hay-hien, as a port of trade, 
must depend upon the city of Su-c*\iew-fu not being accessible to 
ships of heavy burden. For if E» tropean vessels could pass suffi¬ 
ciently high up any of the rivers leading to Su-cliew-fu to enable a 
factory to be established in tb at city, and any sacrifice of geogra¬ 
phical position be deemed advisable to insure the residence of a 
viceroy at the port of trade, then Su-chew-fu, from possessing this, 
among other important advantages, would perhaps be the most 
eligible situation in all China for the import trade. 

(t3‘ Mr. Lindsay, in speaking of Shang-hai-hien, observes, “Considering 
the extraordinary advantages which this place possesses for foreign trade, it is 
wonderful that it has not attracted more observation. One of the main causes of - 
its importance is found in its fine harbour and navigable river (the Woo-Sung)» 
by which, in point of fact, Shang-hai is the seaport of the Yang-tse-kiang, and 
the principal emporium of- Eastern Asia, the native trade of it greatly exceeding 
even that of Canton. Ttn seven days, upwards of 400 junks, varyiug in size 
from 100 to 400 ions, passed Woo-Sung, and proceeded to Shang-hai. During 
the first part of our skay, most of these vessels were the north country junks, 
with four masts, from. Tien-tsin, and various parts of Manchew Tartary. But 
during the latter parefc of our stay, the Fo-kien junks began to pour in, to 
the number of thirty and forty per day. Many of these were from Formosa, 
Canton, the Easter n Arehipelago, Cochin China, and Siam. Commodious 
wharfs and large warehouses occupy the banks of the river, which Is deep 
enough to show ju nks to come and unload alongside of them j in the middle it 
has from six to eight fathoms, and is nearly half a mile in breadth." 

There can be (ho doubt of the importance of Shang-hai-hien as an emporium 
for imports; buk to free us from the vexations and extortions of the Inferior 
officers of government, it would be necessary to establish either a factory at 
Sn-chen-fu, or jthe residence of some officer in that city empowered kUiold 
direct communication with the viceroy. 
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Art. X .—An Account of the Autograph MB. of the first mhme 
of lbn KhallikhiCs Biographical Dictionary * by the Hev. yf. 
Cureton. 


Scriptoria politisatmi Ebni IChallikan opus lnatoricum nfm mugis verboruni 
clegantia et ubertate commendatur quam illustriorimi Poetaram veraitms quibus 
conapcrgitur. Ac xtescio au hie omnibus vit&rum scrip tor ib us sit anteponeudus. Eak« 
certo copioaior Nepote, oleg&ntior Plutarcho, Laertio jucundior ©$ dignus est profeeto 
liber, qui in omucs Europee lingua# converaus prodeat. —GuX, Jonks. Poes , Axial . 
Corn . p. 431. 


The Bl^iaphical Dictionary of lbn Khallik&ii, alttolgh it hardly 
merits the featravagawt praise bestowed upon it by Sir William 
Jones, has always., and deservedly so, been held in great estimation 
by all those who have been induced to enter upon the study of the 
noble language and extensive literature of the Arabs. There is, 
perhaps, no other book in the whole range of the learning of Islam* 
ism which throws so much light upon Arabic literature j while the 
extensive erudition, and general accuracy of the writer, have caused it 
to be considered of great authority upon all such subjects of infor¬ 
mation as come within the/design of the work. It has consequently 
been very frequently referred to by Orientalists, and many detached 
lives have from time to time 'been given in different publications. 
Within the last four years two .complete editions of the entire work 
have been undertaken by the zeal and industry of two distinguished 
Oriental scholars: the one by M. Wiistenfeld, lithographed, 4to. 
Gutti^geAj, 1835-39, of which seven fasciculi, comprehending six 
hundred and ninety-eight lives, hare been published j the other, 
in type, by the Baron Mac Guckin de Slane, 4to. Paris, 1838-40, 
of which tbreelivraisons have appeared. 

At this moment then, when two editions of this celebrated 
biographical dictionary are in the course of publication, it cannot 
tail to to the lovers of the language of the Arabs, to 

learn thafc'$*» autograph copy of a great part of this famous work, 
containing ail the emendations and corrections of the author during 
a period of Upwards of twenty years, is still in existence. 

the question ; was purchased in the East, by Mr Carlyte, 

editor of Maured Ailatafet Jemaleddini flit Togri-Burdii.A^fJcWtah. 
17^ liad Specwurtu <f Arabic Poetry< 4to. Cambridge. 17$€. Afierbis 
death, it passed into the hands of a professor of Oriental languages still 
living, and was by him disposed of to a bookseller from whom I pur- 
von vt, a 
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■' . , 

> ' ;•'*«' ;V ■* 

chased; : £jp&~Tjbifc is* all the information I have been able to gather 
respecting the MS* softer it ceased to belong to the author, further 
than having been formerly a bequest to some mosque, as the word 
Wakf e„ ii!j written oh several leaves of the book implies^ it was 
possessed in the year of the H$rah 1074, a.». 1063, by one Masud 
bun Ibrahim, who,has written a note to that efect on *bc first .leaf of 
the IMS*, p‘,. 

The book consists of 284 leaves of thick silk paper in quarto. 
It has suffered a little from age and use. A few of the leaves which 
were torn have been mended. The edges of all have been much 
worn, and consequently in many jciaces, k Vf.rr, of the marginal anno¬ 
tations has disappeared. Tie margins, which originally were left 
broad, ar& chre^hout the greater part of the book filled with 
additions and emendations, evidently ra^de ,at various intervals 
of time, and written with ink of different shades of darkness, but all, 
with perhaps one or two exceptions/in the same hand as the body 
of the'work. "* ^. 


The style of the writing, the texture of the paper, add the colour 
of the ink, at once show the antiquity of the MS., an|l that it must 
have been written about the thirteenth century of our era. The 
handwriting, so different from that of a professed scribe, the great 
numbed of additions and corrections id the margin and between 
the lines, all written by the same hand as the rest of the work, led 
me immediately to conclude that the MS. was written by the 
author himself, which further examination has fully established. 
Upon turning to the first leaf of the book, which however does not 
form a part of the original MS,, the fallowing note c^c#S : 

yf 1 rough 

sketch of Ibn Khalbkiin, who has obtained .nercy; mJy the mercy 
of the Beneficent King rest upon him $ in his own handwriting.” 
On the next leaf, which is the first of the original MS., there is 

w&tten on the margin in blue ink. UUmoU XsfcwJM 

JUJ sMl “This copy is the original draught o| the author: 
may the most High God fiayjjmerey on him/’ .Below this, in 
the same hand as the rest of the fork? UjV* V UT 


^ adJl y » y X j} *su*»Aa 3 Aatwssjy os&n 

1 See the fae-slmile of this passage. I should observe that ‘some one has 
domsUy attempted to restore throe or four words jvhich had been a little defaced. 
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aajs t&\ “ The book of the deaths of illustrious persons, and oL ; ihf&jr~ 
xnation respecting the sons of the age which Ahmad bnu Muhammad 
bnu AM Bakr bnu Khallik&n, who standeth in need of the mercy of 
God, took the pains to collect for himself, and for whomsoever God 
shall wish after him. May God wipe out his ains.” At the end 

of the volume is Written in the same hand: 

aW ^1x4 aUJ U* till tfjr** 

j*X*« j) A *aiff $ <x«£S& a di X ai. j^aL 

«***#■ 3 iT+ A#* &i> '*&. &\i fig 

SjAUUL XjI*Xw ^ “Here erideth the first part.-. The 

letter Fa shall follow it in the beginning of the second part, if such 
be tfjhd's will. Praise be to God, and may he grant blessing and 
pedp upon the noblest of his creatures* Muhammad, and his fam$fr 
ana companions. It was finished on Friday after public prayers, 
being the fourth day of the month of the first Rabi, in the year* 
655, (a.». 1257,) in the city of K&hivah.” 

In the preface to his work, the author informs us, that having 
been engaged for some years in collecting materials, he began to 
arrange them in alphabetical order at K&hirah in the year 654, the 
one immediately preceding that in which this MS. was completed. 
From this time he continued to prosecute his labour in that city tiR 
the year 669, when he was sent by the Sultan Bibars into Syria, 
At the period of his leaving R&hirah, which was the seventh of Shaw- 
wal, 659, as he himself informs us, he had only completed his work 
to the end of the life of Yahya, son of KhAlid Alt^rmaki. $te 
entered Damascus on the seventh of Dhd ’alkada^ and was pro¬ 
moted to be KAdhi of Syria, on the eighth * f Dhti ’Ihijjah in the 
same year. The arduous duties and contine ,i occupations of his 
new office prevented him from continuing his work till ten years 
afterwards, when having been removed from the office of Kadhi at 
Damascus, he returned to KAhirah in the year 669, where he resumed 
his task) and not onl/revised and made many add-ons and tijfa 
rections to the previous parts of th^yiprk, but also added all thpse 
lives which follow that of Yahya Albarmaki. He Is said to h|vo 
completed the work on 1 the twenty-second of the second Jfum4di, 
672. He was again made KAdb* of Damascus In 676, and died 6^1 ♦* 

* Bee Tvdkman’s Specimen PMlogioum esM&enm conspsdtum opsHsMm ChaU* 
cani. 4to., Lugd. Bat. 18)0. p. 15. See also notice Sur to vis d'JSfm X%mUtoan ■ 
by M, QvatremArr, in the Appendix to part it, wok 1 eiHiOsirs 4st S*dfipu 
Mamimks de l' Bgypiej 4tv Faria* 1640. $>. 160* Biqpr&phis tfn*V4rtefo* %Qm* 
xxl., p. 160." ,, • * 
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This first part ot the work ends with the life of the poet Gailfm 
I>hfi ’Iruram&h. Whether it was published immediately after its 
completion, in the form in which it originally stood iu the MS., is 
doubtful: but it i* certain, as will be shown below, that one if not 
two editions of this part, with subsequent corrections and additions, 
had been made public before it had received all the author's emen¬ 
dations as they now stand. It does not, however, appear to be 
improbable, from the great care and accuracy with which it is written, 
tliat the MS. as ft wafe originally copfod, Was intended by the 
author to be put into the hands of transcribers for publication. 
The vowels and Tan win, Jazm, and Tashdid, are not only added to the 
proper names of persons and places, but also to almost every other 
word from which their absence may cause any doubt or obscurity. 

The signs usually employed to distinguish y*. from and £• from ~ 
and ^ as well as that of Hamzah, are also frequently added. In the 
margin, opposite to the first line of each person’s life, Is written his 
surname, or appellation by which he was most generally known. 
This, among many bearing the same name, is of much use in facili¬ 
tating the reference to any particular person’s life. M, Wiis ten fold 
in his edition has followed this plan of giving the title or surname 
of each individual at the head of his life. It is to he regretted that 
M. L>e Slanc, in his valuable edition, should have omitted a thing 
so useful for facilitating reference, and which also was the original 
design of the author. In noticing the marginal additions and cor¬ 
rections, in order to give a general idea of their nature and extent, I 
will mention &U that occur in the four or five first lives, comparing 
them with the printed editions; and then confine myself,principally 
to such, as by point ng out the period at or after wbi$& tbey most 
have been made, ir / serve to illustrate ttys history MJbis volume 
and to show the length of time which it was possessed by the 
author. , , 

The first alteration which occtnrs is in the title of the Work, which 
originally was only Words 

i * aXaSI -jI jpA n n a V — jJl 

have been added subsequen^^'i^t&^margin, but from the appear¬ 
ance of the writing and the cphmifof the ink probably yeiy soon after 
the original copy had been finished, certainly long Iftfcffce many of 

the other corrections. * f 

* 

In the first fife, that of Ibraiun Alnakhai, 
his genealogy was originally gived as follows: ^ 
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o j 

igl {£-> 3 *^ ^ ^3jr+^ &-i *$£**X\ 

^jcacU^j <•&-« <\x„ ^ }j£>* ^ The words jK+x, 

us in both the editions, have been added subsequently between the 
hues, while axa^ ^ ^ and the following ^ have been 

crossed out with a pen. So^ that the corrected genealogy corres¬ 
ponds exactly with that in the edition of M. De Slane, while 

ih that of M. Wustenfeld the words ^ ^ are retained upon 

the authority of MSS. which follow the readings of a copy winch 
must have been made before the author had added his last eorrec 
turns. The passage from £3 jjAc>. U» ^ to xlL>- inclusive, as well 

as that from juwd g 3^.5 to *he end, has ^ een subsequently 
added in the margin. 

In the next life, that of Abu-Tfa&r Ibrahim Alkalbi, ^5 ^ 

the Word aaJ&H ba° been added in the margin. There are also 
traces of some other correction, but not sufficient to indicate what it 
was, as the edge of the leaf has been torn at this place. It was probably 
the w ord which is not found m the MS., although given 

in both of the editions. The passage from jqg*! 3^*$ to the en d of 
the chapter, is a subsequent addition 

In the life of Abd-Ishak Almarwazi tSjfJkS yA which 

next follows, the passage in the editions from ^\ 3 to 

is not * n tlie original sketch: a mark after the word 

AydS indicates that something should be inserted here: that part 
of the margin, however, where we should expect to find it has been 
tom away in this place. The words ^^fyUadl in the edition 

of M. Wustenfeld, do not exist in the MS. The passage from 
, t» s,^rx^\ iw'i forms a subsequent addition. 
The remaining part of this chapter relating to the derivation of the 
word as exhibited in both the editions, does not exist at all 

in the MS. 

The words and ^*11 ^ 1 are later additions 

to the titles of Abfi-Ishak Afisfar&yini *hdsk life 

r.Tfeey have been made it different times, as Is fdsltoly 
perc^vldda ^frotn ‘ the colour of *h« i»fc* former 
between the fines and the latter in the margin. The passage from 
wd&iUaXH *1$ to inclusive is a marginal addition. That 
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in the editions from &jS "& 3 to is not found 

*«r 

in the MS. The life originally ended thus 

^Ibo aMI j^UmuJU 3uL* UjJ^s. jU* The 

sentence immediately following in the editions is not found in the 
MS.} but the next from to has been added 

at a later time in the margin. 

In the next life, that of Ab<i Ishak Ibrahim Alshir&zi, ^.j\ 

^ the passage inserted in the editions between 

and ulhoj ufras not in th^ original sketch. A note shows that 
it should be sought for in the margin, but the leaf has been torn 


**i J> UO 

in this place. In the verses which follow, the MS. reads ^ 

ss 3 £ 


with M. Wiistenfeld, not with M. De Slane. The passage 

which follows, commencing £sv^U to the end of the next verses, 
has been subjoined in the margin at a later period. The MS. reads 
with M, Wiistenfeld, aJL* ,xSj. After originally was 

written 15^?^ the word iA has been erased, and the fol- 

m+ 


lowing words substituted cssUc* ^ J*3i 3 aU^ialUi. 

Between the lines over the word ^ CX* is written. 


Ueul ^yjta^Kwll Xll»4 The words «x£ll are cn interlinear 

addition. After UiU originally stood al^JU this has been 

erased, and the passsage from *♦**!$ to as in the editions 


substituted. In the verses which follow the MS., reads 
with M. Wiistenfeld. The passage in both the editions, from 
*a to AlfeU ^UaoII ( , does not exist in the MS. 

The reading <sf M. De Shine,1 #j\$£ agrees with the MS. 

This may be raSdait tnlfcow generally the nature of the cor¬ 
rections and addition* made fa the MS. X shall, however, notice 
a few othsys In the oftm* et the volume, which may serve more 
especially to illustrate Its history. 

Inthalifoof Imfid-utdfo A [mad, generally known by the name of 
Xhn AlmasMb, 

(gt.M aUn8 

menthp la maikof Badr-uldfc Atdbak Jutfl ^ jA» 

wiio wm living at the time thb volume was written. At the end 
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of this chapter, in both the printed editions of Ibn Khalhk&n, a 
short note of the date of his death is given, which took place on the 
third of the month Shab&u, G57, or two years and five months 
after the period at which this volume was originally terminated. 
This note of the date of the death of Ldhi has been subsequently 
added in the MS., but as part of the margin inn- been torn away in 
this place, the words from £*4x1 to *‘ k uv disappeared; the 

rest corresponds with the editions. 11 , €r !.' * la been several 
additions made to the original sketch v s 1 *i? it stands in the 

MS.j they are as follows. The first 1 ^ ^* ,s lge from ^ 

to In this, howevo, ^ rea> ds JdUll and not 

as the two editions. The nex ** ^ afc * rori i z&a+j to 

The tliird ^^1 jL&jS g ^ *' 5 ha\e "poken 

of this m the chapter relating to Almahk Alkamil.’ I>is name was 
Muhammad, and as it occurs the last but one of all * .*ose who bore 
this name, it is probable that his life was not written till some 
time after this volume, which ends with the letter Gain, was com¬ 
pleted. The note referring to that chapter, of course must have been 

added here still later. The words jaJ*» ^ occur In the 

margin of tlu* MS. The wotd immediately preceding them is 
bp in 3>c Slanc’s edition, not as m that of Whsfccnfeld. 


The passages from tJiAwSj to the end ol the verses aJJ and from 

i to the end of the next couplet g 

have been added in the margin at different times. That from 
lOMfc* to t5 i does not exist at all in the MS. The 

next two passages, the one from jpJVj Lci^ to jut***^ and the 


other from to are found In the margin, 

and were evidently written at different periods. 

The next sentence begins in the MM. " A nd 

the death of his father took place, &c./’ while in both the editions 
is written whs*» iili> CLa*^. “ And the death of Saif*uldia 

took place, &c." The reason of this diH^prenee is obvious. The 
sentence above commencing thus *41$, Leij as welji m 

that immediately following, having been added In the be 

inserted in this p hto, tht protmun of *4$ij “faitM*#* Nowne 
too fer separated, from the weed *hi&% *g» tbe|efore 
necessary for the sake of perspicuity to supply the ngme ef.the |Mg|on, 
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a« the copyists have done, while the original of the author have 

been left unchanged in the MS. This life originally ended with the 


Words Vj*£; *0^. v of the remainder, as exhibited in the 

editions only from to **» now found m 

the MS. The marghitbaviug been cut in this place, the rest has 
disappeared except of the last sentence which was written at. a 

different period, ° ^ v hich mention has been made already. 

The life of Iabb ^ hmad bnu 'Ikhasib Aljttrjdni ^Uxil ,j\ 
C_ V Wjj** erf which has been omitted by M. 

De Slant*, but is fc /ttTl ^ edition of M. YVufitenfeld, las. 1., 

p. 106, exists ir l * e ’ but has been cancelled by the 
author, and the folic ' w ' n £ 11(> ^ c /jtten on the margin: aiyjb y^ JL V 


m> Vcr* *•* *^3 3 

CaaAA j). 1 ji ^ Cm.- aJ* ^ 

Osx* »! uiyalh ^ ^.xT J ^ 

s«X»«X£ “ 1 have committed an er»r 

in this chapter. The person spoken of is not the son of Alkhasfb, 
praised by Abti IS mi as, although I had seen in some collections that 
he was the son of the above-mentioned Alkhasib. Afterwards I 
discovered that such was not the case; but I did not arrive at th * 
truth until after many copies had been repeatedly taken of thi« his¬ 
tory,” The rest of the note is incomplete, from the lo^s of part ot 
the margin. From the words which remain however, it is evident 
that the author begs of all persons who may happen to possess copies 
of the work to correct this mistake, urging at the same time to 
his excuse, the liability of all to fall into error. 

This marginal note is very curious, as it shows in the author'b 
own words what the variations of different MSS. already seemed 
sufficiently to indicate that one, at least, and probably two or three 
recensions of this ^b£h had been Shade public by him before 
it re -reived his last^rrectioiie; The MSS. which M. Wustenfehl 
has followed in Mi edition in wfcteb this chapter is retained, were of 
course copied from others yriitrh bsd been transcribed from Hant 
of the author, before he had ^discovered this error and corrected 

3 Bee the fecdnulo of tlie leaf wp/te which the first port of* this life occurs. It 
exhibits Very sceurntcW the MB. exdbjpt that tlx- t «hlNr«at shades of the colour if 
tha ink in’*iie marginal mlditiona, ejpttot be jpafpdy ivpffcseuted. For iliK as 
weM h» tffa coding, facsimile, I a# iUrlcfct^t te^be ffiftfofes Md, skill of iny 
Vt **y learned friend Mr. pfatW' 
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if, while the lift*, a*? it now stands in this edition, embracing all the 
marginal cori returns and additions which had been made subse¬ 
quently to the original draught, pro ve that "the MSS. above spoken 
of must have been, copied from this i n the interval between the first 
fair copy, and the period at which the author discovered his mis¬ 
take A comparison of the colour of „th 4kfr,\and of the manner 
of writing, with some of the other con tions while!* we know were 
made at an earlier time, would lead tc the conclusion that the note 
relative to the cancelling of this chapter was made aft er the author’s 
retmn to Kdbirab, a.h. 669. The cir cxitR&tso 100 of this life existing 
iu the copies made from the author V MS., so %r as the work was 
< onipl t< d in 65 o when lie went to Dam ascus* ard our knowledge that 
the work was then, interrupted for ten y «*»**>, s< cm also to strengthen 
thi<* conclusion. The marginal addition and corrections of this life, 
as well as the variations from it as printc by M. Wtistenfeld, are as 

follows. The words ^1 in the ed >n, do not exist in the MS. 

has been ad ' subsequently between 
the lines. In the edition aMU ’ently an error* the 

MS. reads *)JL adding t . . The words 3U~» 

do not exist in the MS. The passage from ^ s to x+mSj 

mclufeivc, form® a marginal addition in the MS To this last word 
is also added while for a® i® 

found m the edition, the MS. reads ^4^* si>b>5 <r* 

The last word of this is important, as b e hows* bnt Aiv. person 
vvis only knocked down by the kick &ud not killed, as the reading 
of the edition implies. The vacations m the verses following are 


these. In the beginning of +\e fourth Bait, f° r is*** m the 

sixth for cM/jaS* in the seventh *j'U for *jU.. These 

verses are given by M. Vustenfeld as consecutive, but in the MS. 
there is a break * le eighth Bait, with the words 
m the same manner Uso after the twelfth. In the tenth is read 


aJjJ Cdj for **1^ and 1«>d for In the eleventh 

for j###, After the word b is also added in the MS 

The name of the person whose life occurs the next but w 

bnu Aksak, is deserving oiootiee, because in the form in whipi ftfm* 

etand. »ft*r the la^oowect^^^l ^ iit 

both the editions. It is plain that the firfet wor&t^^g&al 
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wntten uJiSjl indeed it still stands in a cancelled passage im¬ 
mediately following, and that Abe ] a st word was .--.^ 5" 1* At tlu* 
i ml of the ehapto- is read b gXiu 3.^3 although it is plain that 
the viord has bc<',«h^flired irom as also the word (A-*s*r* 

from w^J"h Th«~* passage om li^ULc to ajUjoj! in the edition'* 
docs not exist ir* ^ u ' MS., w?. le that from to ^l_o 

l u‘. been suhstit att; d in the rt* t irgin for the following, which hu^ hi • n 

• 11 m died by a line drawn thro ugh it with a pen : *l\.0--o •> 

* * 


3 

lit><,!Vsk.l a* ^Jdjs 4 <2 aaa .11 *«»C»Uj l+A'SjS .X+A+t* * 

JiffJLS j+a) The passage from to G.U^l 

is not in the MS. 


The life' of AM All 1st il Alk&li JlxlJ ^ 1 with all the 

additions and correction hicb have been made to it corresponds 

exactly with the text : * edition of M. l>e Slane, p. 109. M. 

Wn^tcnMd has fid” error in the latter part oi this chapter. 

The four last lines in hi& edition belong to the life of some other 
person. The marginal additions in this chapter have been made 
at farce several time® The first from ^to j+Jz*, 

appears from th^ colour °* * n K> <0 oi an'early period. The 
next is the passag-. / rwm ajUT to ^ <uXhdAS- Thisaddilion 

-****df» at a perit *be reference in it to the life of Yusuf 


bnullarun Alramrtui <- <jU jj, ^ proves that it 

must have been written at least fourteen years alter this MS. was 
iir«t tiansmbcd, for that life was c* m posed subsequently to the 

author’? roturn to KiUtiruh. The paefcafe- .Joii’ Ai, 

..t.UJl i —«~»,j 3Lj>_,_v t has been added between the 

i m.<=, from the colour of the ink probably vkkV early ; upon turning 
*' he place referred to in the life oi tsjU*Sl <vj*l the sentence re* 

l, ‘ Ui thc Hnme A*.fUr *1 U t S*fj U J jA ¥ £* 

vX-frj-' Ma which exists in M* Be Slane's edition, but not in that 
ot M \t tenfold, is found in the margin written# as appears from 
the f oiour of the ink, at the aarae time. The last passage of the life 

of Isnuul Alkali, viz., from <2 aj» y. to the end, was added evidently 
at the same time as the late correction above spoken of. 
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There is a great difference in the life of Almalik Alafdiial 
Avyub bun Sh&dhi, father of the Sultan Sal&h-uldin, £x\X\ 

^« y -j *,\Ji ^^ i tXlhj c5> jsl-A ^. y jt exhibited 

in. the edition of M. Wiistenfeld, fas. i. p. 1.50, WjBflt that of M. De 
Slane, p. 124. In the latter, not only has this article been extended 
to about four times the space which it occupies in the former, hut it 
lias also undergone such a considerable change in its form, as to be 
in a manner completely remodelled: M. Wiistenfeld, as has been 
observed above, has followed the authority of some MS. which must 
have been copied from the work before it had received the last cor¬ 
rections of the author. In his preface to the seventh fasciculus, he 
remarks that"the third volume of Cod. D., which he observes r, ‘ Ad. 
rara Urn Khaliikani cxemplaria pertmet,” ends with the life of Yuliya 


bnu Khiiki bnuBarmak 



<x—U—,a£. 


ej-- ci—5^ 


JZSSJ 


waz.ir of Hanin Alrashid, at which place the author was interrupted 
in his work by being called upon to quit Kahirab in the year 659 
to * undertake the duties of K&dhi at Damascus. It was not until 
his return to Kuhirah, ten yerrs afterwards, that he was enabled to 
resume his task and complete the work. The life of Salah-uldm 
Yi isrif could not, therefore, have been written until this period. 
In the hfc of his father, Almalik. Alafdh&l Ayyub as exhibited in M. 
Dc Sianc’s edition, the author refers to that of the son in such terms 
as prove that it must have been written before that of the father 
assumed its present, form. . And therefore, that the latter could not 
have been modelled into the shape in which it now stands, until some 
time after the return of Ibn Khallik&n to Kahirah. Now this chapter, 
with the exception of one or two slight verbal differences, is precisely 
the same in the MS. as in the edition of M. De Slane. But as the 
alterations would have been too many to have been inserted in the 
margin, and the change in the form of the article would not have 
admitted of their insertion even had the marginal space been sufficient 
to contain them, the leaf on which-Was written this life and a part 
of the preceding due, has been removed, and four other leaves con¬ 
taining this chapter as it now stands inserted. These tu-c in the 
same hand-writing as the rest of the work, although it is evident 
that the hand Was grown feebler through age. Fifteen years at 
least must have elapsed since the MS. was first written, and the 
author’s age could not have been less than sixty-two: he was bom 
on the eleventh, of Rabi, a.h. COB, and Was deposed from the 
office of Kftdhf of Damascus on the twenty-third of Shawwal, 669. 

The life of Abfi-mugith Alhusain bnu Mansur, y*\ 
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jytiM ig-i originally ended with the words sJyx* 

as in De Sluue’s edition, not 2Las in that of M. Wustenfeld, 
describing the manner in which the word UawJ ought to be pro¬ 
nounced. From information obtained subsequently as the author 
himself informs us, he made considerable additions to this chapter. 

g* ^3 t " £^£31 «X*<> j) £*X» 

Li)U m3j ^, j jAll 

y J (SlUll AaE 

UhfcUk * y\ c> l5 ra>j aMI ** Thus far I had said: but after I 

had finished this chapter, I found in a book entitled, $y*o\ 0 i J. .*1.1.31 
the work of t&e most learned Shaikh Irndm-ulharamain Abu 
’irnaali Abd-ulmalic, son of the Shaikh Abu Muhammad Aljuwaini 
of whom some accounts shall follow, if God wish, a section which 
ought to be mentioned in this place.” These additions have been made 
subsequently to the time when the MS. was first written, and four 
new leaves of somewhat different texture have been inserted in the 
MS. to contain them. The colour of the ink shows that they must 
have been made at a very early period, and their existence in the 
MS. transcribed from the work in its imperfect state before the 
author was appointed K&dhi of Damascus also confirms this. This 
life is followed immediately in the MS. by that of Ibn Sin a, as in 
M. De Slane s edition. In M. Wiistenfeld's two other short chapters 
intervene. 


The life of the author’s friend, Bahfi-uldfn Zuhair jJbj 
who died a. ii. (>f>G, or the year after this MS. was written, originally 
terminated w ith the words j5 . The following passage 

by which the life has been completed as in the editions (De Slane, 
p. 2 76, and Wustenfeld, fas. iii. 53,) has been added afterwards 
in the margin: 

? i> ^£*4*^3 fpdv.‘*^ As *’ 6^3 

■ «*> .«■ r . ' ‘ ; . 

f - ***** ip*** 

OV4J1 AAMaII aAajJl jyJ Jh«*AA 

'•* i^yxAaJl aaKxIVj ! &!Aa5> *Xjw' *Xx3 1 

J JiiL XaLvxH yi Ain aMI 3U5 

4t ** *• 1 
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us 3 j\*3 m **.j a*,*:u Ad* g^u\v- 

* i*>ly*^V Lf* CLiVp 3 U^yA-SS 

UL.J u^-j^r 8^*3 “ Then there ,broke out iu 

K&hirah and Misr a violent disorder from which scarcely one escaped. 
It began on Thursday the 21th of Shaww&l, a.h. 656. Bahii 
uidm was one who was seized with an attack of it. He survived 
some days, and then died a little before sunset., on Sunday the 4th 
of Dhu Ikadah the same year, and was buried on the morrow, 
after midday prayers, in his tomb, iu Alkarafah Alsugva* near the 
dome of the Imam Alshufu, to whom God be gracious, on the 
south side of it. I -was not able to pray over him because 1 was 
myself suffering from the disease, but when I recovered 1 went to 
his grave, invoked the divine mercy upon him, and read part of the 
Kur&n, on account of the friendship which existed between us.” 

The passage in both the editions a Jsjfc wjJeu* liu-GLTj 

Csyo Ajo ^ IxkxJLo a { $ i» not 

»» *• M m 

found iu the MS. In both editions the word <U^ between 
arid jdl has been omitted; it seems however to be necessary for 
restricting tbe sense of the word jjl to that particular disease 
which, standing alone, may be applied generally to any attack. It 
is probable that this addition was made soon after the [event to 
which it relates occurred. And this probability is strengthened by 
the colour of the ink. A comparison with this may serve to fix the 
date of many other of the additions. 

At the end of the life of Abfi Tfaraj Abd-uirabman Ibn Aljauzi, 

O «»•* 

<Sjy4~S Axs yj] as exhibited in the edition of 

Wiistenfeid, fas. iv., p. 69, the author has added a short account of his 
son, Muhiy-uhlia Abh Muhammad Ydsuf, tS+sA yS ^ssfi 

who wis stain in the excursion of the Tatars at Bagdad in the 
month Muharr&m, a.h. 653, and also of his grandson, Shams-uldln 
Abd Mudhaffir Iffisuf Ibn Kizgali, who died on the twenty-first ofDhu 
Thijjah, a.h. 654. The former being jilt two years and about three 
months, and the latter only one year and ten, months, before this 

* Alkarfifah is a place near KShiral* to the south-east, which has always been 
used as burial ground by the Muhotuxuadahis. It lies between the city and the bill 

Mukattam: that part situate at the footof the hill is called, A^lyal! 

or fhe little Karfifah, See a passage of Makrizi: quoted by Be Sacy, Chrest, Arab, 
vol. h, p, fi3Wi, ■ 
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MS. was originally written. It is probable that the account of these 
events hud not reached the author before the MS. was completed. 
This is accordingly found added subsequently in the margin, and 
from the colour uf the ink appears to be a late addition. The passage 
has been omitted by M. De Slane. 


<-• > 


In the life of Abu ’lhasan AH Alhusri, y)\ 

the author having had occasion to speak of some verses composed 
by hl& friend Najm-uldm, Musa Alamrawi, t . ^Jsjh ^eacO 

has added at a later period in the margin the date of his 
birth, a.h. 5.91. as also that of his death, which happened as he 
was returning from Yaman at the end of the month Safar, a.h. 651, 
or not quite four years before this MS. was copied. It is probable 
that the mit.hor had not received intelligence of the death of 
Alamrftwi at the time the life of Alhusri was written. (De Slane, 
p. -175. "Wiistenfeld, fas. vi., p. 42.) 

At the end of the short notice which has been given of the poet 
Abu ihasan All Ibn Ndbakht, jxlZJ\ ^ 

son;... account is added of Abu Mohammad Ahmad bnu All, known 


by the name of Ibn Khairun* { .^L> «X»a£ yS 

who buried him. This account originally ended with the 

'+-~r J*r ’ * 


w.rds, 


There has been, written afterwards 

o - 


in the margin: ^ ^ LlJ'^ $ 

\ * tXA J> 

* 


i-^V-40 


<3ob> w*i'l Ax ^rj^» 


OU.5^! jXS- t: The reason why! have mentioned Ibn 

Khairan in this chapter, arid have not assigned to him a separate 
chapter, is, because I could not find the date of his death, while it 
has been my object in this book to mention only such persons as 
the date of their deaths could be ascertained.” Still later than this 


has been added; cAiuJb t-.UT ^ £\ pS 

jd**xJl : ^ . y ) A * § , a s£. A a Xaw 

,?sArtW U-* (^^Oj **j>3 ^. j m+ s*> Ul +i* 

y*ak\\ C^3 3^-* £0^3 l ' T*^3 tf** 2 *^ 

1 y Srj&LjtlW jji aaxv• * Then I 

discovered in the book of the classes of Poets, by the Wazir 
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Abd Said Muhammad bmi ’Ihusain 11m Abd-ulrahim. surnawed 
Amid-uldaulab, a chapter relating to Wa!i ~ ul d uulah Ibn Khair&n 
above mentioned, lie also speaks of one of his poems, and says 
that he was a young man of beautiful countenance. His death is 
said to have taken place in the month Kara a dh&n, a.h. 431, 1 hap¬ 

pened to meet with this section, about the year 075, in K&hirah.” 

This additional account has been inserted by M. Wiiatenfeld, in 
his edition, fas. v., p. 170, for which he must have followed the autho¬ 
rity of some other MS. than that above alluded to, as having been 
copied from one which had been transcribed, before the author had 
revised and completed his work. In a MS. in the British Museum, 
the only one which 1 have been able to refer to, and which coincides 
in almost all respects with the readings adopted from the MS. above 
spoken of, these subsequent additions do not exist. The author left 
K alii rah a second time for Damascus, a.h. (5 76. 

It would not he an uninteresting task, to follow through at much 
greater length, the various additions and emendations which are 
found in the margin of this volume, and to trace from one to another, 
the time, manner, and circumstances, under which they were seve¬ 
rally made. But enough has been said to give a general idea of 
their nature, and to answer the purpose for which they have been 
chiefly cited, that of proving and establishing the authenticity of 
this MS. To sum up then in brief, the arguments that this volume is 
the original draught of the author, and in his own handwriting, they 
are principally these: that the appearance of the MS., had there been 
no date, would lead us undoubtedly to assign it to the age at which 
the author lived—that it bears a date in the same hand as the rest 
of the work, and that this declares it to have been written in the very 
place, and at the very time, in and at which we know from other 
sources that the author did write this book—that it has not the ap ¬ 
pearance of having been written by a professed transcriber—that, it 
certainly was in the possession of the person who wrote it, for 
upwards of twenty years—that during the space of this time he con ¬ 
tinued to add, change, and correct—that the cause of the various 
readings, and the differences of the length of the chapters in other 
MSS. can be accounted for, from the additions and emendations iri 
this—that events spoken of in them as occurring subsequently to the 
date of this MS., or of which information could only be obtained 
subsequently, are in this volume always written in the margin, and 
not in the body of the work, except in one or two instances, and in 
these new 1 leaves have been inserted for the purpose—that it is 
evident that these additions and corrections have been, made at many 
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several times, so that the writer of the volume must, at least, have 
had constant access to the papers of the author, during the long 
period above-mentioned—that he declares himself to be the author, 
and that all this is confirmed by the tradition of several persons* 
who, at % irons times, have been possessors of the book, as well as 
bv the v* uni stance of its having been a bequest to a mosque, of 
which t*' simple condition of the MS., and the unadorned style of 
♦he writing, could hardly have rendered it worthy, unless there had 
bcc.ii some other cause for assigning r peculiar value to it. 

The evidence, then, for ns authenticity seems to be complete, and 
this volume may therefore be considered as one of the most remark¬ 
able curi isiiiesr of literature extant. I am not aware of the existence 
of the fmtogi iph copy of anv historical work of importance of so 
early a dale—certainly there is none in .Europe—-of which the proofs 
of its genuineness are so clear, or which affords so complete an insight 
into the method of tin author, ami the circumstances under which, 
tarough so long a series of year*, he gradually laboured to improve 
Ns work and bring it to perfection. 
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Art. XI .—On the Ante-Brailmanical Worship of the Hindus in 
the Dekhan. By John' Stephenson, D.D .—( Continued from 
p. 2G7, Vol. V.) 

(Read 7th December, l#3fb) 

In former notices on this subject, I have given probable reasons for 
believing, that those objects of worship among the Hindis which by 
custom are denied the use of temples—denominated demons by the 
Brahmans, which do not require the aid of Brahmans for the cele¬ 
bration of the rites by which they are honoured, and even if at all vene¬ 
rated by them have the worship paid them represented as if it were 
a boon given to Rakshas, slain by some one or other of the Brah 
manical gods,—were adored prior to the ascendency of the priestly 
caste in this part of India. 

On these grounds l have classed under this head the worship of 
Vetal, and the festival of the Divfdi. On the same grounds I am 
of opinion that the festival of the Iloli, the worship of Mhasoba, and 
probably the whole of the worship of the Linga belongs to the same 
class. 


The Horn Goddess. 

The festival of the Holi is c elebrated at the full moon of PlvtU 
guna, corresponding to February, and so falls about the opening of 
the year. It has been termed the Saturnalia or Carnival of the 
Hindds. Verses the most obscene imaginable are ordered to be read 
on the occasion. Figures of men and women, in the most indecent 
and disgusting attitudes, are in many places openly paraded through 
the streets; the most filthy words are uttered by persons who, on 
other occasions, would think themselves disgraced by the use of 
them; bands of men parade the street with their clothes all bespat¬ 
tered with a reddish dye* dirt and filth are thrown upon all that are 
seen passing along the road; all business is at a stand, all gives way 
to licence and riot. 

For the worship of the Holika devata a circular hole is made in 
the ground of about a yard deep, and of about the same in diameter. 
It is filled up with wood, and covered over with cow-dung, In 
it a green tree, generally a castor-oil tree, is planted, and a Quantity 
of grass heaped about it. To this, offerings of cocoa-nuts, &c. are 
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presented, and prayers made, the offerer turning his face towards 
the east. Afterwards the whole is set on fire. It has often been 
remarked, that there is an evident connexion between the Holl god¬ 
dess and the maypole winch is annually dressed out in some parts 
of England, and which is no doubt a relic of the superstition of our 
Saxon ancestors. 

The Hoiika devata, to whom these offerings are made, is said to 
have been a female Rakshas, named Dliunda, slain by Mahadeva, and 
who received from him at her death, as a boon, the honour of being 
worshipped yearly, for one day, with the above-mentioned rites. 

The mention of the maypole suggests the idea of another sin¬ 
gular coincidence between the religious customs of the Marathas and 
. our ancestors. It is the practice of taking a quantity of the new 
grain in harvest, and binding it with leaves and flowers, and then 
putting it, above the doors of their houses. This is called the Naven 

which in Marathi means new. The ceremony is performed 
at the full moon in Ashv ini, Hint. and bajari are the grains 
usually employed. The Naven is not, however, like the Maiden, 
bound up in the form of a small sheaf, but spread out on the lintel all 
the width of the door. 


Mhasoba, 

Mhasoba is another of those gods which a Brahman never hears 
named without having his risible faculty excited. He probably is 
the Muhishasnr slain by Devi, for, in the Konkani dialect of Marathi, 
Mhasa means a male buffalo. This demou is much worshipped by 
the lower classes, especially by the cultivators, for the purpose of 
rendering their grounds fertile. His image is what may be called a 
natural Linga, that is, any rounded stone of a considerable size, found 
in the corner or side of a field. This, when covered by the cultivator 
with red lead, becomes the god Mhasoba. To this he makes his 
prayers, and offers cocoa-nuts, fowls, or goats, according to his 
ability. 

1 [have called Mhasoba a natural Linga, and strongly suspect 
that the whole of the worship of the Linga belongs to the class now 
under discussion, and is no original part of Brahmanism. The 
I/ingayuts are well known to have a bitter hatred towards the Brah¬ 
mans, to neglect the Brahmanical rules about purification for dead 
bodies, &e., and to have priests $jf their own called Jangams. Qa 
the other hand, the Brahmans call them Pakhandi, or adherents to a 
false religion. And although Sankara Achdrya, or Whoever esta- 
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blished that compromise of sects, called the worship of the Panchai- 
tana, or five principal divinities*, has admitted Mahadeva, under the 
form of the'Linga, into the number, still the person who attends to 
dress this image is .not, as is the case with all the rest, a Brahman, 
but a Sudra of the’ caste Gurava. Neither do occasional Brahman 
worshippers take upon themselves to interfere with the flowers and 
sandal-wood paste the Gurava has put on the Linga, but allow them 
to remain undisturbed—a reserve which they exercise in the case of 
none of the others. All these circumstances tend to point out this 
form of worship as not yet completely Brahtvanized, if I may use such 
a form of expression,, and lead us to ascribe to it an origin in the 
Deklian previous to the Brahmanical ascendency. Till, however, 
the Linga Purana has been investigated in the view of this theory, 
I should not like to be quite positive on the point. 

Besides the gods already mentioned, there arc others that fall 
under the same category—as Zakayi and Zok&yi, who are conceived 
to preserve the bodies of their worshippers, and are probably origi¬ 
nally the same; and Girhoba, w ho is worshipped under the form of 
a stone or post set up in fields recovered from the sea, to prevent 
the water returning upon them. This god has sometimes an image 
and a temple, but is usually represented in the open air, under the 
form above-mentioned. 

Besides, there are many other gods worshipped throughout the 
Dekhan, which are not to be found in the Brahmanical theogony—• >: 
Vitthoba, Khandoba, &c. But as these seem to have been intro 
duced posterior to the Brahmanical ascendency, and are generally 
worshipped in temples, they do not belong to our present subject. t 
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Art. XII.— Remarks on the Site and Ruins of Tammana Kuwera. 
/iff Si.MON C.%ssiis Chitty. Esq., C.M.li.A.S. 

{Read 1st February, 1810.) 

Timmana Nihvera bold sa very important place in the Singhalese 
history* as haviug been founded by Vijaya . the first in the list of the 
kings of Ceylon, so far back as 2.182 years from the present time, or 
f> 43 before the Christian era. It bears in Pali the name of Tamba- 
panni, which it is surmised the Greeks and Homans corrupted into 
Taprobanc, and applied as an appellation to the island itself. Tam~ 
bapannt signifies copper-coloured,” and is said to refer to the red¬ 
dish colour of the soil in the place, as Albion did to the colour of the 
chalky cliffs on the southern coast of England. 

It would appear that the European writers of the Singhalese 
history are not agreed with regard to the identification of the part 
of the island where Vijaya effected his first landing, consequently the 
site of Tamm ana Nuwera, which he is stated to have founded in its 
neighbourhood, was never correctly ascertained. Captain Mahony 
places *t at Mcntoti, near Mannar 1 ; Joinville in the fVanay*; and 
anonymous author, Philulethes, at 7amvuligamme or Tambligam 3 ; 
but. a universal tradition, of a very long standing, which represented 
Vijaya to have disembarked on a point of land, called Ivndamuni, near 
!*i utla?n, always pointed it out as being on the east of that, place; 
and this tradition has been verified by the recent discovery of the 
ruins which I shall presently notice. 

I must not omit to mention here, that the Moorish inhabitants 
of Put lam, too indolent to t . vl their researches beyond the sphere 
of their village, have always , } ^.. ed that Taramana Nuwera stood 
oil the borders of a lake in th neighbourhood, called Tammann Villa; 
and I, for want of better information, and led by the analogy in the 
names, was induced to adopt the same opinion in noticing the place 
in the Ceylon Gazetteer which I published in 1833. 

The ruins of Taramana Nuwera are situated on the east side of 
the Mee Oya, in the midst of a deep forest, called Kandukuli Maid, 
within half a mile from that river, and about ten miles from Futlam 
via SittiraveUi, in a N.E. direction. Hie whole of the country about 
them, as well as the adjacent parts, for many miles, present an ua- 

1 Atintic UesearcheSf vol. vii., p. 4t). * Jbi«l, p, 417. 

! History of Ceylon, cap. ii., p. 22. 
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varied scene of jungle, which forms the haunt of elephants and other 
wiki beasfs. 

Though the existence of these ruins was not unknown to the 
natives, who frequented the forest to fell timber .or father wiki houe^| 
yet cone of them ever thought it worth while to inquire into 
origin, or to notice them in any way, except now and then tb’cR$ 
about them for hidden treasure, till James Caulfield, Esq,, Acting 
Assistant Government Age 'A of the District, discovered them iti one 
of ids excursions into tb o<interior with a party of friends, in th^ 
early part of tins year. 

Being anxious to farr.i h the Society with as accurate a descrip¬ 
tion as possible of ever ' ! dig regarding the ruins in. question, T. 
embraced the opportunit * ***. a visit I made to Futlam in April last 
to go and inspect then an b I have since caused a survey to foe 
made of" the site then cu P , c«q by Mr. Van Gunster, the District 
Surveyor, defraying the costs from my own private fund. The t»8sp 
drawn hy Mr. V. G. from the survey is herewith sent, as it explains 
1 he positions of the various ruins better than I could do otherwise. 

The ruins consist of t .irteen groups of pillars of granite, marked 
in the map Nos. 2, 5. 7, H, 9, ;0, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, Id, and 18s of 
the remains of a Dago it a and a well. Nos. (j ami 17 ; of four tanks. 
Nos. 1, 3, 20 and 21 - f of a stone slab lying among the pillars in the 
group No, 8; of a niche cut in a solid rock. No. 4 ; of two headless 
figures of Buddha•, arid of several granite pedestals, besides fragments 
of bricks and pot sherds scattered about in different directions. 

The pillars in general exhibit a very rugged surface, and look fcar 
if they had been placed there in the rough state in which they vrereb 


quarried. Several arc broken, others are fallen,but the greater part 
are still maintaining then upright position, in spite of the shockstfaUy 
frequently receive f rom the elephants, who are in the habit of rubbing 
their bodies against them. They, however, appear to have lost a 
considerable part of their original height, probably from the decom¬ 
position of the felspar by long exposure to the atmosphere, as has 
been the case with those found m other places. On measuring tfohl 
pillars in the group No. 1th which is the first object that atliradfci 
notice, ay one emerges from the jungle into the cleared 
found them varying from 3 to 7 feet in height above 
tfo#y ail nearly tally in their other dimensions, being ivfiufok 
fnd 8 inches deep. The pillars in the group No. II alone 
froip 9 to 10 feet in height, 1 foot 2 inches in breadth, and ' IQ/ffoeh ^ 
jn. depth. With the exception of the pillars in two op three grunpi^': 
the'rest ujyinot'fixed with my regukrtty'dl^u't^rJistanee fvqm 


each otherj tome ftre 9 feet asunder and 


•3 or d*-: 
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Am 'mk the groups of ■ pillars so nearly resemble .eridkC dlhefc’-fiMif 
1 he -description of one will answer the whole, f, therefore, send hc-fe- 
with two dr&wings representing only the groups Nos. H and 15, 
y|pd for- -which 1 am indebted to the kindness of Intent. Bnrleigk of 
I'Ceyhm Rifles, and Commandant, of Put law. 

So far as I can judge, these different groups of pillars form the 
lomtins of cliff ere of. buildings, appropriated either to religions pmr- 
ptj'Af.h, or to the residence of the king and hi;; court. It would, how¬ 
ever, be absurd to suppose that the pillars supported any roof; for, 
considering their diminutive height, the rooms would have been of 
the most paltry dimensions, and they therefore, like those at 
Atnwirdhapura , must have formed tli- )l tsemeufc of upper stories 
constructed of timber 1 . X may else r* etl km that, in yearly all the 
ruins still remaining in different par’* °* Ceylon, the p ilar? yet in 
existence are of a similar descripla >r * or it they must have been 
adapted to so me peculiar style of architecture then prevalent. 

I-have not been able to Ami out any trace of private buildings; 
hut this maybe ascribed to '.heir ha\ beer, composed of more 
perishable materials, perhaps similar to 1 o mud and ccnljan now 
used, which, of course, will not long stand the ravages of time This 
X infer from tbe practice which w as observed by the Singhalese sove¬ 
reigns, even til! so late as the reign of Sri l ikrama U&ju Sing Am of 
Kmdg, of -confuting the privilege of living m tiled houses in their 
capital* to the members ■ f the royal family and the adherent* ‘of 
the court, as I And by tl;e following description given of the town of 
Kandy w hen the English tstok possession of it, in 1803, *• It contains 

no buddings of any consequence except the palace , and a few temples 
dedicated to Buddha, The streets in general are dirty, the houses 
poor atul mean, built chiefly of mud, thatched with straw and leaves*.’* 
The Dugoba. is of moderate sue, and built entirely of alternate 
layers of brick and mud: but as people b*ve examined it narrowly 
for treasure, ft has been nearly levelled with the ground. 

The well is almost tilled up with the accumulated rubbish, and 
it appears to have been built of some kind of hard stone. This was 
•discovered by Mr. Van Quarter only lately, as the jungle whtetl 
concealed it was not cleared when I visited the place. 

The tanks are still,in a tolerably good condition* 
small size they appear'tn ;; |i»v«??b6eiai designed, riot- 
Irrigation, but merely m reservoirs of water ' for. ffeft hse .^t■ 




1 Cftyk ri Almanac for 1&33, p. 27A- 
Co»aix.BHT Descriptim cf Coition) vQh ft., p» 182 , 
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or a& batfettgwpltoeea for the people. The tank Ho, 2u is SKmya 

ur\ , arum to thu fumy season wh >u the others aw filbd to t)v ferjm*. 

The watV is tui douH carried off by wnbferraaemts $tMrtw or 

hut, if saoh exists t twin* wot J**en able to difataver them, <n accotgii 

Mf the luiide of the tnok being at present >v«ngrown With large th5c^ 

fr&s*. 

The srtooe dab, found among Ihe. tv liars in the group !St% B > Cl 
ft fart «.mg and 3 frit 6 inches broad. It is 'quite ^jnapofhj M oh. 
one edge if tow *ome mouldings cut This was probably intended 
for the *dcp ot a temple or for » tabic to place the IffdSa on, <*r il" 
may hare smuettmig muuLu t the stone slab** tvhfrh art 

placed <n rpde a’tars in the open air, oefore the sacred ^r* e, near 
the temples., and pre usually * overed with flower*. 

\ t die u *rtd of these mis, on the cast tin re m*- several ^otarl 
reeks* and in the middle of oat <>f th'oj, ;s nun a h'dhtv<*d cub 
J* m . indent t^afc a i urjui f \» tc intended fe he both upon »hr# rode, 
the hoh m tjue«*ti»>n v, •> (a *de <o «<'po-it tie* f aei "d relic ax. 
f he In * res oi ft) dtih’t in i sirM ig in * of entijft* Hbr’ka 

t A N *amte, j.hI tuev %v* n ltd tound witbv’t heads ubah appear 
- Luve bein htvk-’n off i * Oe!\ o.u* of fbt *e uow remains 

a: (he place*, *ht othe^* { ^ been remo f > ft 'ft/vi. 

HefMC l MiuhnJ-’ lie ^ rental 1 * it n ,y a a b< out ot ph6o i» 
ii Sfrt heie . i. c\tra f men a molt *.!<»! « f rte tus< terry of thft 
rams, wbt b 1 M*rd to me It d h j ot tm < o , »). ho Oh.m * and whirdl- 
apocued in hi* pap"r of the pah >f Aneu^t l.tst. “It n- affirmed 
I Sat alter f he <h*att o*‘ i r iinjtt las tjnn*brred the seat df 

rov^rrtment tv \ » ft* u ft oca a vsi.eh at buth ot A7 r a fcatlura , but 
w are not mfoncal when, if was tlu.r Tata mao a Ntiwera b^a.twn 
iin«.]Jy dtserteu b, Ps ini nbnnnts t\ t have however reason to 
-.appose that it 'untamed mhnhitant* till a very late period, or 
Othef'wse the iftujohn and the iuoiges ' f ftudiiba which a"t found 
amongst 1 M mine, could not have beta time, as the xriippntt oi 
littMha W*1<5 iutroduceu into Ceylon only years affei the death 
oi Vifcty*' 
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Aim XI IT.— On a Passage In cm ancient Inscription at Banchi 
near BUriha proving the Proprietary Bight in the Boil to tie in 
the Bulged and not hi ike Prince. By Lieut.-Col. W. H. 
SyKEfr, 1 V 

(Read 20/A June, 1)540.) 


Is a paperof mine published in tlie*4th an<l 6th numbers of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, on Land Tenure? in Dakhun (Deccan), 
I endeavoured to prove, and 1 believe successfully, frurttthe authority 
of the Mahratta princes themselves, that the proprietary right in the 
soil in Pakhm, was vested in the subject, and notin the prince, and I 
expressed my belief that such was the ease all over India, and had 
been so from antiquity. It was therefore with no ordinary gratify 
cation, Jbut I found a confirmation of my opinion in an inscription 
4in the colonnade of a Buddhist tope or chaitya, at Sanchi, near Bhilsa 
i f i Bhopal, recorded in the (ith volume of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, p. 450., and the translation of which, from the an¬ 
cient Dev a Nagari character, we owe to the indefatigable zeul, the 
s ingular ingenuity, and the varied knowledge of the lamented 
c,Mr. James Prinsep. 

The inscription records a grant of money and lands for the gup,-- 
pert of five ascetics, on the past of the Great Kmperor i^Pb^ldcm 
Gupta, hy his agent,to the Buddhist tope or chaitya, 
ha\ i*been of great dignity and respect, from itsmqgnitnde, add t^lwi 
varied, numerous, and laboured sculptures comiectedwith it* ^ 

The following is the inscription 

“ To the all-respected Js ram anas; the chief priests of the Avtisatk 


ceremonial, who by deep meditations have subdued their passions, 
tht* champions [sword] of the virtues of their tribe. 

*' The ^on of Amhka,. the destroyer'of . his father’s 
punisher of the oppressors of a, ^desolated country, the wirninr of tf$y : 
glorious flag of victory itt..j»*||y battles, daily by his ■.good cotawiS|i : . 
gauiunu the esteem of the woftl|y persons of the court, and obtaining 
the gratification of every desire (*»f his life through the favour of 


' greax, Emperor Chandra Gupta| having made salutation to theater* 
gods and goddesses, has'gifted a'piece "Of ground purchased 
iJcytdfrale, also five temples, an# twenty-five [thousand• - 
which has been spent for the|purchase of the said grodndj*'^ hn 
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act of grace and benevolence of the great Emperor Chandra Gupta, 
generally known among hie subjects as Deva raja [Indra], 

“As long as the SOU and moon [shall eudmrej So long shall these 
five ascetics enjoy the jewel-adorned edifice, lighted with many lamps. 
For endless ages after me and Wf descendants, may the said ascetics 
enjoy the precious building, and the lamps. Whoso shall destroy 
the structure, his sin shall be as great, yea, jfive times as great as that 
of the murderer of a Brahman. In the Sam vat, [or year of hi^ 
reign], A [in the month of Bhadrapada], the tenth [day].’' 

There is no year or era; and the period of the Gupta’s, in the 
opinion of different antiquaries, ranges from tjie time of Alexander 
the Greet to the tenth century. Dr. Hill considers those men¬ 
tioned on the Allahabad column ab Contemporary with Charlemagne. 
Capt. Smith, who describes the tope, says, the inscription is evidently 
more modem than the building, and is an irregular addition to the 
sculpture of the gate. Capt Cwmlogjham conjectures 47$. 

The character of the Dev a Nagari appears to me to be that in use 
between the sixth and ninth centuries, and the mention of the sin of 
the murder of a Brahman would imply, that period of the rising 
Brahmanical influence consequent on the decline of Buddhism j hut 
the sin, be it remarked, was not one-fifth so great as taking away the 
lands from these five Buddhist ascetics. We know that the inscription 
must he centuries after its precursors fht twenty-five inscriptions in 
the L&t character which are engraved in the same tope or chaityaj 
and of the existence and nsfe of which character, in the time of 
Alexander’s immediate successors, we have indubitable proof in the 
inscriptions upon the coins of Agathooles and Pantaloon. The exact 


date, however, matters not to me; it suffices for my purpose, that, 
between 300 years b.c. and the tenth century, the great Emperoi 
Chandra Gupta, through his agent, bought the land which be gavi 
tu the Buddhist temple, with Jhc current coin of the time j which 
appears to hare been the Dinar 1 ! Had the sovereign considered 
himself the owner uf the soil, he would have taken what he want^ 
from the occupants, and not bought it. I trust these facts and ex* 
atopies will have their due weight with the supporters of fhedoetrjdi 
of the omnipotence of Indian governments. 


1 Tho Chtoetse traveller Valiwn mentions Prawno's minister if 
b,c. 543, having bought a pi< ce of ground to rt «toeh a garden to a 
and wo tud m the Bible that the Egyptians sold that Umd to EhaiJll jq 
ti oic, dui ing tb* fatgune* ^ TT ^ fc 
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A jit. XIV .—uYoUs &n the Religion** Moral . ami Political Stale 
of India before the Mahometan Invasion, chiefy founded <w 
the Travels of the Chinese Buddhist Priest JPa Ilian in 
India , A . />. 399, and mi the Commentaries of Messrs. Bemu- 
sat, Klaproth . Burnouf and ..Lctndresse. 11% Lij:dt. Coi.onk^ 

\V. H. Syws, F.I1.8. 

Oub. Sanskrit scholars have sought, in the depths of Erahtrmaical 
literature, for the means of illustrating the political, the religions, 
the moral, and social condition of that ancient people, over whose 
minds it has hitherto been believed *hat Brahmans exercised from 
the earliest times unbounded sway. The inquirers sought for facts 
aud they found fables- they looked for historic lights', and they 
found poetic coruscations, which served only to render the darkness 
in which truth was enveloped more impenetrable. An Orientalist, 
Mr. Watlien, has said, that on the Mussulman conquest of India 
the Brahmans destroyed all previous historical documents ; they 
seem, nevertheless, to have carefully preserved, or invented, or 
adapted, such compositions in Sanskrit, as attested their own religi- 
oussupremacy or established their cosmogony ; and which have fettered 
the minds of Indians, as well as foreigners, to an unreserved’ admis¬ 
sion of such pretensions as in their arrogance, caprice, or selfishness, 
they chose to advance. 

In this state of hopelessness, with respect to the means of eluci¬ 
dating the ancient history of India, there break upon ns lights from 
a most unexpected source-^-from the literature of that remarkable 
people, the Chinese—which will go fur to dissipate the mists which 
have hitherto obscured our view, and which will give our judgments 
a wider scope of action, and our deductions a stabler basis than 
we have hitherto possessed. Of the value and Character of these 

1 Pxofcsehr Wilson Bays, “ only Sanskrit eomparithm yet discovered, to 
which (he (Hitt qf history with any propriety la applied, is the Baja Turinffini, 
a hutoy of Cashmitf'— Introductory observations to the History. This history 
uevertuolr-fts has the proved anachronisms of 790 years [Mr. Tumour thinks 1177 
yo«v*d and 1048 years, and it is a comparatively modern work, having been 
emu 4 .s>. ! } 4 ; k y 

Professor WiirxMD also, in bis ifoles on ike ftfitdra Xdkehasa, says, “It may not 
here bo out of place to offer* few^HUrvadons m the Jdentib cationof Chandraguptn 
asid Sandracotuis, It u the nvihr point on which we can rest with any thiny like 
confidence in the -history of the Hindus, and is therefore of vital importance in all our 
attempts to reduce the reigns of tlieir kings to a rational and consistent chronology.” 
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lights, I leave M. Landresse, one of the translators from the origi¬ 
nal Chinese into French , to speak for himself-■ 

“ If the most pure sources were for ever dried up 5 if there did 
not even remain a solitary sacred book, written in the idiom in which 
the Di vinity had chosen to transmit his laws to men, or if these 
books had not yet for ages to come issued from the monasteries of 
China and Thibet, in which they arc preserved j if the texts in tbr 
language of the Brahraang, written subsequently to the period at 
which they were at the head of religion in India, were absolutely 
rejected j if it be objected, that the Singhalese versions do not per¬ 
mit of the origin or etymology of the terms which constitute the 
language of religion being traced j if it were no longer possible to 
discover the roots of the names appertaining to gods, saints, or 
heroes, to understand their signification; if the books of the Thibe¬ 
tans were rejected in consequence of certain discrepancies in the 
classification of their cosmogony, and those of the Mongols, in con¬ 
sequence of their comparatively recent date, and the national legends 
which are introduced; in one word, if it were desired to recover 
the entire doctrine of Buddha, in its primitive purity, and almost 
its original language, without the mixture of formulas, or of the 
traditions of strangers; there still would remain these translations 
from the highest antiquity, transmitted to us by the Chinese, made 
directly from the holy books of the most authentic character, where 
the words, before being interpreted, are reproduced by analogous 
consonances always to be recognised, and where the grammatical 
forms are preserved,'* 

Such is the character of these Chinese translations from Indian 
originals, illustrative of the principles and state of Buddhism in 
the seats of its origin, progress, glory, and extinction. But there 
are yet other sources, of information of not less interest and value 
respecting the moral, political, and topographical state of India in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. These sources come from pious 
Chinese travellers, who, moved hj^-fhe same feeling which carries 
Christians on pilgrimages ts|||erua*lem, Mahomedane to the Kiblah, 
and Hindus to their TVsrtf 1 (ThtliaSJ- braved the dangers, the pri¬ 
vations, and the suffering# tit the route, through Tartary, and over 
the Himalaya mountains, from China to India, to visit the scenes 
endeared to them, by being associated with the lives and miracles of 
their Buddhas, but chiefly to collect the sacred texts of their religion j 
and who, subsequently to their return to their country, gave an ac¬ 
count of their travels to their countrymen 1 . But M. Baadrcsse so fully 

1 Tb* chief of these work*, is that of Fn-Hian, on which arc founded the 
rotes I venture to lay before the Society, but others will also be quoted, 
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characterises Foe Kotte Ki and the other works, that I beg to have re¬ 
course to his lan guage :—"Tire description of the Buddhist kingdoms, 
which is the object of the present publication, has reference to the half 
of the second period of M. Remusat 1 .” In many other works, M, Remo- 
sat endeavoured to show that the Chinese had learnt to make the tour 
of Asia, long before Europeans had doubled the Cape of Good Hope* 
and that they were not so ignorant in practical geography,as people are 
generally disposed to believe. Numerous texts prove in an incontes- 
tibie manner the part which they had taken, two centuries before our 
era, in the events and commerce of Western Asia. From that time they 
never teased to entertain either amicable or hostile, commercial or 
political relations with the inhabitants of those two lines of towns 
which seemed to trace through Tartary the road from China to Persia. 
In the century that preceded the birth of Christ, they sought to contract 
an alliance with the kings of Bactriana ; and subsequently the last 
members of the Sassanides, overthrown in Persia by the Arabs, sought 
refuge with the Emperor Tai- tsoung. The Chinese profited by all 
these events to obtain a knowledge of the places of which they were 
the theatre; but above all, it is to the religious communications 
established and entertained by Buddhism that they owe the most 
precious part of the knowledge which they collected respecting foreign 
nations. Never did the ambition of conquest, nor the appetite of 
gain, conduct into countries so far removed as those into which the 
zeal of proselytism penetrated; and it is not without admiration, 
mixed with astonishment, that we see humble ecclesiastics cross the 
rivers anti the seas which had stopped armies, traverse deserts 
and mountains into which no caravan had dared to penetrate, and 
brave perils, and surmount obstacles, which had set at nought the 
all-powerful will of emperors: some of them to sow at a distance the 
belief to which they themselves were attached; and others to verify 
the principles of their faith, in the country which gave them birth, and 
to visit the places rendered sacred by events in the life of Buddha.'’ 

t( The most ancient or these religious undertakings, of which his¬ 
tory preserves mention, is that of the travels of Lao-tgeu to the west, 
in the sixth century before our era . Whatever opinion may be eoter- 
Uuued of the authenticity of this tradition, and particularly as the 
circumstances that lie reports are not all equally worthy of credence, 
it is beyond all doubt that at extremely remote periods there was a 
kind of reciprocity in the importations into China of the doctrine of 
Buddha, and in the propagation beyond the limits of this country 
of the precepts of Lfto-tseu* It follows from many passages in Foil 

1 M. Reruuajifc divides his history of Buddhism into three periods. * 
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Koue-ki that the philosophical sect which acknowledged Lao-taeh as 
its head and founder was, at the commencement of the filth century 
before our era, already from an early period dispersed in the coun¬ 
tries situated to the west and south-west of China, and even in India. 
Moreover, we could not well deny the analogy which exists between 
the opinions of the Doctors of Reason (Lao-tseu) and those of the Budd¬ 
hists—an analogy which extends to the very base of their doctrines, 
as well as to the details of the popular belief, and which is removed 
too far from the circle of truths and of errors, which constantly lead 
men to the same point, to permit us to believe that this analogy 
should have sprung up in two countries independent of all communi¬ 
cation, or of some traditional influence. A Buddhist priest, of the 
name of Chi ii fang, appears to have been the first Buddhist mis¬ 
sionary who came to China from the westward to propagate his 
faith. He arrived in Chan si in the year 217 before our era* thus 
this province, which passes for having been the seat of the govern¬ 
ment of the first sovereigns of China, and where there is every reason 
to believe that Chinese civilisation had its birth, was also the first to 
become acquainted with Buddhism. Chi li fang was accompanied 
by eighteen ecclesiastics, and had some sacred books with him. Under 
Ai ti, of the dynasty of Han, in the first year of Youan Chiou, (two 
years before Jesus Christ,) home other books were taken by I tsuu 
Keow, who was sent from the nation of the Getes 1 ; and about the 
same time the king of their country ordered a learned disciple of the 
sect of Buddha, named King lou, to proceed to India to study 
[verify ?] the precepts of Buddhism. At this period, says the 
Chinese historian, the Buddhist sectaries were dispersed throughout 
our frontiers, and their doctrine was known, in the empire, but it was 
not professed. That which may be called its official adoption did 
not occur until about sixty years afterwards. Buddha having mani¬ 
fested himself in a dream to the Emperor Mingti, this prince charged 
several learned individuals to collect in Hindustan information 
respecting the Buddhist religion , to copy its precepts, and to draw its 
temples and images. They returned accompanied by two eccle¬ 
siastics. It was then that Genital China commenced to possess 
Buddhist priests, and that their religion was publicly professed. By 
frequent and regular communications from China to India It reached 
most of the nations of interior Asia: some received it from the 
labours of zealous missionaries; and others sent ,pious pilgrims to 
search for it in the countries where it vras knoWto have been lonir 
held in honour. ■ ' ■V 


1 Scythian#. 
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‘‘Before the end of the second century very many Buddhist 
priests had arrived in China from Bokhara, from the country of the 
Gates, and from Hindustan, to form religious establishments; and they 
preached their doctrines, and taught the language* of India . 

“In the year a.o, 257, a Chines© Buddhist travelled over the 
lesser Bokhara; and in 265 a Scythian/who had collected in the 
countries of the West numerous holy books, had arrived in China to 
translate them. The notice which M. Remusat has devoted to Fo 
thou tchhing in the Universal Biography informs us of the influence 
which this Buddhist priest, from Hindustan, exercised in the begin¬ 
ning of the fourth century in the north and west of the Chinese 
empire. The disciples which he united in crowds around him 
extended his fame: the people ran to profit by his sermons, and to 
witness his miracles. Many embraced a religious and contemplative 
life; and this may he looked upon as the period in which Buddhism 
made the greatest progress in China. Sangadeva, Fo tho ye ho. 
Tan ma ye bp, and, above all, Kieou ma la chi, the first a native of 
Copheue, and the others of Hindustan, trod in the steps of Fo thou 
tchhing, and, like him, powerfully contributed to extend the influ¬ 
ence of the new religion.” 

M. Landresse now introduces the author of Foe Ktw& K* , the 
book from which my notes are chiefly taken. He says of the tra¬ 
veller that he was “a Buddhist priest, belonging to the clerical 
school, of which Kieou ma la chi was the head. His family name 
was Koung, and his ancestors were originally from Ping yang, in 
Chan si. Dedicated to the monastic life from his birth, he received 
at the age of three years, when he was made a Cha me, or disciple, 
or aspirant, one of those religious names which is imitated from 
similar Indian terms, and which indicate some moral or ascetic idea. 
That which was then given to him, and the only one by which it is 
permitted us to know him, is Chy Fa Hum, or, shortly, Fa hi an, 
which signifies f Manifestation of the Law.* The wisdom and holi¬ 
ness of Kieou ma lo chi continually attracted toTchhang’an (now 
Si an fou) a great coneoufse of devout persons; and it was there 
that Fa hian came to complete bis theological studies; and after 
having been initiated in all the mysteries of the esoteric doctrine, he 
received the final precepts, and obtained the quality or dignity of 
Sum an van, or priest of Btiddha. But the wars, which lost to the 
Imperial Dynasty almost the whole of the northern part of China, 
and occasioned its division amongst a number of petty Thibetan and 
Tartar princes, proved fatal to Buddhism. At the end of the fourth 
century of our era, the sacred texts were found to be mutilated or 
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dispersed, the precepts were neglected or abandoned, all zeal became 
extinct, and the faith * wanting lights and support, ceased to operate. 
Profoundly afflicted at this state of things. Fa tiian quitted his native 
land, and directed his steps towards those countries watered by the 
holy rivers. Many of his co-religionists joined with him, and in the 
year of our era 399 the little band were beyond the frontiers of China* 
They crossed all Tartary ; they penetrated into the mountains of 
Thibet, where are the highest chains of the globe. By means of 
cords, and flyiug bridges, and steps hewn in the rock, they cleared 
otherwise inaccessible valleys, and precipices of 8000 feet in height: 
they twice passed the Indus, and followed the banks of the Ganges 
to the sea. There Fa hian alone remained of the little band that had 
set out with him. He embarked for Ceylon, whence, after having 
navigated the Indian seas for nearly three months, touching at Java, 
he returned to Tchhang*an,in theyear a.o.41 4, having travelled about 
twelve hundred leagues by land, and more than two thousand by 
sea. He had traversed thirty kingdoms, visited all the places which 
tradition had rendered sacred, and above all, said he, ‘ I could not 
but admire the virtues, the piety, and the regular conduct of the 
Buddhist ecclesiastics.’ 

*' But spectacles less gratifying awaited him in his native country. 
Since his departure, the state of the Buddhists was not ameliorated. 
A violent persecution, was preparing against them in the north of 
China, which burst forth about the middle of the fifth century, and 
for a time arrested their progress. They were obliged to fly or con¬ 
ceal themselves, and their books became a prey to the flames. But 
from the first years of the next century, they were seen to make 
other efforts, to recommence by new means to render popular their 
belief, and to re-establish their religious traditions upon the authority of 
the originals,—In theyear a.». 502, Soung-yunand Hoei-seng traversed 
the countries of Badakshban, Oudy&na, Kandahar, and Eastern 
Persia. Fifteen years afterwards the emperor Ming ti sent Yun 
[sur named the Samanfeenf}, Fa 1£, and others, into the western coun¬ 
tries to study the books of Buddha. In a.». 650 Hiuan thsang was on 
his way back to China, after an absence of more than twenty years, 
employed in visiting Tokhareat&n, Afghanistan, Scind, and almost 
every part of Hindustan. It is be who extended his steps the farthest; 
at least the narrative of his travels, which contains a description of 140 
different countries, is the most extended and detailed of all those with 
which we are acquainted from Chinese authorities. About the same 
time, the sovereign of Kashgar sent the mantle of fe&kya [Buddha], 
as a precious relic to the emperor Kao tsoung. There is also in two 
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books, a catalogue of the narratives, written by fifty-six ecclesiastics, 
who, during the three centuries that the dynasty of Tang lasted, 
undertook travels in the West, But the most considerable expedi¬ 
tion is that which took place in 964 of our era. In conformity with 
a decree of the emperor Tai tsou, three hundred Buddhist priests set out 
for Hindustan to collect reliques of Buddha, and books written upon 
the leaves of the Lutanier tree. There was amongst them a man versed 
in the knowledge of the three doctrines—those of Confucius, of JLao 
tseu, and Buddha , his name was Wang, and he was a native of Hoei 
teheou, and it was he who edited the narrative of the expedition. 
The narrative is not very detailed; but the accounts of different coun¬ 
tries merit the more attention, as they relate to a period at which we 
have very imperfect ideas respecting the state of the kingdoms 
situated to the westward of Clhiua, and many particulars are found 
mentioned, of which we have but slight knowledge from other sources." 

M. Landresse then indulges in some admirable reflections on the 
singularity and importance of our finding in Chinese literature these 
new lights with respect to India, but which my limits will not admit 
of my detailing. lie then adds, that “ Fa hian, Soung yuu, and 
lliuan thsang, had each traversed the same countries at the lapse of 
a century from each other. Their narratives offer for distinct and 
well-determined epochs details-often similar, but sometimes different ; 
and these compared and discussed, fix very important points in re¬ 
ligious chronology , and furnish, respecting the history and geography 
of Hindustan in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, very valuable 
information. But the state of Buddhism, and that of all Asia, in 
Fa hian’s time, recommends his narrative peculiarly to our notice, 
and has occasioned M. Remusat to accord to it a preference over 
the other two, which it does not owe entirely to its precedence. Then 
in effect, India seemed (so to use the expression) to have passed its 
bounds; Buddhism had penetrated everywhere, and at the same 
time in extending itself to a distance, this religion preserved in the 
places of its birth, its influence of fourteen hundred years 1 . 

“ In Central India, according to Fa hian, it had lost nothing of 
its superiority over Brahmanism, If in some countries the Brah¬ 
mans had banished the practice and ceremonies of Buddhism, the 
advantages assured to its followers had nevertheless not ceased to 
exist; and Benares, so renowned in our days as an ancient school of 
the wisdom of the Brahmans, was peopled by Buddhist priests. The 
narrative of Soung yun, and that of lliuan thsang, on the contrary, 
prove that the Brahmans had obtained the supremacy in the sixth and 

1 M Rvmusut follows the Chinese iu the date of Saky«*f» luirtli. 
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seventh centuries, and the consequent decline of their opponents in 
the central, western, and northern regions of India, In the countries 
situated beyond the limits of India, other causes had contributed, 
some to the alteration, and others to the destruction of the Buddhist 
faith—it had lost a great number of its followers, even before the 
conquest of Persia by the Arabs $ also by the introduction of the 
religion of Zoroaster into Bokhara; and, Hitian thsang says, that 
even in his time the dominion of the Turks had altered the manners 
and assisted to displace the various people inhabiting to the west of 
the mountains of Tsoung ling*; and the submission of the Tartara, 
and the reunion of the western countries to the empire, after the de¬ 
feat of the Turks, must some few years afterwards have led to 
changes equally disastrous. 

“ The ruin of the power of the Scythians, which modified every¬ 
thing in Asia, had an influence not less remarkable upon the fate of 
Buddhism. From a long period the country which these people had 
conquered, as well upon both banks of the Indus as in the western 
part of China, had acknowledged Buddhist doctrines; but the most 
part, in changing masters, changed also religion; and the Scythians, 
dispersed in small tribes, and reduced anew to the erratic lives which 
their fathers had led, carried throughout in their emigrations, the 
worship to which they had remained faithful; and which they had 
everywhere introduced in their invasions. If it be no longer found 
in the places where they once reigned, it was to be met with in all 
those places, much more numerous, where they sought a refuge. The 
Thibetans received it from them; certain Tartar hordes that they 
joined seem to have had a knowledge of it from that time; in short 
they may be considered the first to occasion its extension to the coun¬ 
tries in the north of Asia, where it is dominant to this day, although 
everything seemed to oppose its ever being able to penetrate there. 

“ But to confine ourselves to the countries and the period where 
it devolves to us to establish what was the condition of Buddhism, 
we find that in the seventh century it had almost disappeared in the 
eastern provinces of Persia. A daily diminution took place there in 
the number of the ecclesiastics; the towers and the abandoned mo¬ 
nasteries fell into ruin; the knowledge of the holy books was lost ; 
and the valleys, which at present are inhabited by the Afghans and. 
Beluchis, offered to the veneration and pious curiosity of Hiuau. 
thsang but feeble vestiges of the religion which had been transplanted 
there, and which Fa hian had there seen so flourishing. Qudy ana 
and Kandahar, where so many holy traditions had been related to 
1 A branch of the Himalaya to the west of Khotsn. 
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Fa hian, furnished only to Hiuan thsang some recollections almost 
effaced, and he there counted but a very small number of true 
believers. He thus found himself placed, not less as regarded the 
object of his travels, than for the information we can derive from 
them, in less favourable circumstances than his predecessorj his 
narrative, consequently, although more extended in many respects, 
is of much less importance than that of Fa hian. There are found 
in it more legends, and with great prolixity in the details, great pre¬ 
tension in the manner in which they are presented; and, in short, 
there is not much more of interest, than what relates to countries 
not described in the Foe koue ki. And with respect to the Eastern 
countries, the travels of Fa hian offer advantages not less consider¬ 
able in superior illustrations of their geography, and their political 
and religious state.” 

M. Landresse then details the difficulties M. Remusat expe¬ 
rienced after the changes that had taken place in Asia, and the 
lapse of fourteen centuries, in following Fa hian’s steps and identi¬ 
fying his names. He states, however, that M. Remusat's vast learn¬ 
ing and zealous perseverance enabled him to overcome ail his diffi¬ 
culties,. and compile a specific geographical memoir, with the reasons 
for his several deductions, which was read before the Academy of 
Inscriptions, in Paris, in the end of 1830. The abstract off this 
memoir is given in M. Remusat's own words. 

** I shall offer,” said he, '* the abstract of the principal facts re¬ 
sulting from the examination of Foe koue ki, and which, previous to 
the examination, were either uncertain, enveloped in obscurity, or 
unknown. The particular character of Chinese writers, and their 
exactitude in matters of chronology, permit of a precision being 
reached, which is rarely attained by the most profound labours, when 
they have for their object Indian books 1 , of which the date is un¬ 
known, and which may be always suspected of interpolation. The fol¬ 
lowing eight points may therefore be regarded as having been reputed 
facts in China at the commencement of the fifth century of our era . 

“ let. Buddhism was established in Central Tartary,—to the west 
of the great desert,—in the neighbourhood of the lake of Lob,—amungst 
the Ouigours,—at Khotan, and in all the small states to the north of 
the Himalaya mountains. In these tracts were monasteries peopled 
with Buddhist ecclesiastics; Indian ceremonies were celebrated; the 
Sanskrit* language was cultivated: and this language was suffi¬ 
ciently known to be used for the names of places. 

1 He here necessarily means Brahmanical writings, for the Mahavvanso was 
unknown to him. 

* The Buddhist inscriptions In Pali of several centuries before Christ, both on 
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" 2nd. The same religioa was even more flourishing to the west 
of the Indus, in those states altogether Indian, which, now comprise 
the mountains of Afghanistan, Oudyatia, Gandhava, Beloutcha, 
Tchyoutaslra, &c. The Buddhists had carried the pomp of their 
worship into those countries, and local traditions point them out as 
the scenes of many passages in the life of Buddha, of his travels, and 
of the compilation of the sacred texts. An extension so remarkable of 
the languages and doctrines of India in the West had not hitherto been 
suspected . But Fa Man renders the fact unquestionable.*: j he makes 
known the period , and the origin, and supplies to the learned materials 
which were wanting to explain the confusion and combination of several 
Oriental doctrines i . 

"3rd. Central India, that is to say the country on the bank of 
the Ganges, between the mountains of Nepaul and the rivers Jumna 
and Gogra, is the birth-place of Buddhism, which has been by mis¬ 
take attributed to Meridional Bahar. Sakya Muni* was bom at 
Kapila, in the neighbourhood of Oude and Lucknow. His father 
was a prince of this country, and tributary to the king of Magadha*, 
who resided at Fataliputra \ All his ministry was accomplished 
to the north of the Ganges, in the provinces of Oude, Benares; and 
Northern Bahar ; and he finished his career to the north of Patna, in 
the^aeighbourhood of the mountains of Nepaul. 

“ 4th, Originating in Central India, Buddhism had there pre¬ 
served, in opposition to Brahmanism, a sort of political superiority. 
Traditions carried it back as far as the tenth century before our era; and 
monuments, of which some still subsist , and others in ruins , confirm the 
testimony of those traditions ! 

*‘ 3th. Buddhism had penetrated into Bengal, and as far as the 
mouths of the Ganges. 

** 6th. We are satisfied also that the same religion had penetrated, 
in very ancient times , into the Dckkan; and there exist there, from 
that period, excavations in the form of temples, the construction of which is 
carried back to epochs so remote , as to be comprised within the age offable, 

"/th. Buddhism was dominant in Ceylon, and its ceremonies 


monuments and coins, and the Mahawanso, were not known to M, Rem uaat, or he 
might have qualified this assertion respecting the Sanskrit language, particularly 
as inscriptions in pure Sanskrit are entirely wanting down to the period of which 
he is speaking. 

3 The Pali inscriptions on many of the corns found in Affghanmtan, together 
with their Buddhist emblems, attest the truth of Fa hian, , 

Buddha. s Babar. ' 


Patna; but thin i« a mistake of M. Renau&at* Xto© iuou 
Rajagaha, the city of Pataliputto [Pali} being founded afterwards. 


itoe monarch resided at 
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mn4 worship were there celebrated with magnificence. Its sacred 
books were also met with there* and, at the moment of Fa Man's 
voyage, they counted 1497 years since the Nirvana [extinction] of 
Sakya Muni [Buddha] ! These facts should be added to those 
which Messieurs Burnouf and Lassen have so well discussed for fixing 
the period of the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. 

** 8th. It was attempted in all parts of India, by studying the 
sacred tongues, to complete the collection and to promote a know¬ 
ledge of the religious texts. A great number were obtained in the 
province of Oude, at Patna, at Benares, in Bengal, and in Ceylon. 
And on no occasion is mention made of the difference which should exist 
in the dialect of these texts , supposing they were written in Sanskrit and 
Pali l .” So far M. Remusat* and M. I^andresse adds— 

** The search for these books, the study of the different idioms in 
which they were compiled, and the knowledge of the doctrines and 
the facts they contained, were, with visits to holy places, the motives 
for the long pilgrimage undertaken by Fa hiau. He returned rich 
in theological facts, and in edifying memorials* and the details that 
he gives, respecting the titles and the subjects of the volumes he had 
procured, show that the collection was not less choice than numerous. 
Scarcely had he arrived in China, than his first care was to make 
the Buddhist priests profit by the riches that he brought, an#the 
knowledge that he had acquired. He would not see his native place, 
he would not take repose, until this last duty was fulfilled. In place 
of goiDg to Tchhang an, he went to Nauking, where, with the assist 
ance of a learned Indian, named Pa lo thsan, he embarked in 
the labours of digestion and criticism, no doubt relative to the reli¬ 
gious treatises and to the precepts he had collected, and which may 
have given rise to the great translation of the books of the Legislator 
of Upper Asia, in 192,000 verses, which was fiuished three or four 
years afterwards [about a.i>. 418], and m which Fa hian probably took 
part. This much is certain, that he did not write the narrative of 
his travels until the accession of the dynasty of Soung, and conse¬ 
quently subsequent to the year a. d. 419. It was reviewed and repub¬ 
lished under the dynasty of Ming, by Houtchin lieng and Maothsin. 
This edition is the one which has served us** it belongs to the king’s 
library at Paris, and formed part of a collection of dissertations on 
different subjects of philosophy, history, and literature, and which 
■M. Remusat compared to the memoirs of the academies or learned 

1 Amongst the numerous inscriptions discovered there is not one single Buddhist 
text, for centuries after Fa Man's time, in, Sanskrit. 

* Messrs. Remusat, Klaproth, and Land res*'. 
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societies of Europe 5 and which Fourinont bad. taken foe a collection 
of treatises on magic and the art of divination. Such is the reputa¬ 
tion which the Foe kove hi enjojrs in China, that there is no repository 
of science and learning that does not contain fragments of it, if not 
the entire work. Its authority stands foremost in geographical and 
historical works that, treat of foreign nations $ and it is quoted in the 
dictionary of Kang-hi, the articles of which are filled with notices 
borrowed from the best writers. 

“The style of Fa hian is simple and concise, and M. Remusat 
was particularly desirous in his translation to preserve its originality 
and nai'vef/. A translation more literal than elegant was necessary 
to preserve the character of good faith and veracity which is observable 
in the least expressions, and which each word, indeed , appears to carry 
with it. As an example; his phraseology, when he speaks of a 
country where he has been, is always ‘from such a place, one arrives 
at such a place,’ using the indefinite personal pronoun to designate 
himself; whilst in speaking of a country where he had not been, he 
says ‘at such a distance there is such a town.* His narrative Was 
written to gratify his master, Kieou raa lo chi, and at the entreaties 
of his fraternity, who were anxious to preserve the memory of adven¬ 
tures so extraordinary, and of travels so meritorious. Although 
credulous, he was so scrupulous as an observer, that he has not 
invented one of the fables which are mixed up in his narrative. In 
his researches he was guided by a sentiment which does not admit 
of inexactitude, namely conscientious superstition: thus he has not 
embellished a single fact, nor concealed a single circumstance, even 
when it might have been his interest to embellish or suppress. That 
which he had seen he details with the same fidelity with which he 
recounts all that had been related to him, carefully distinguishing 
however that, in the latter case the testimony is not his own. If his 
details be compared with those of other travellers, both Chinese and 
Western, who passed over the same countries, several centuries after 
him, new reasons will be found for Relieving in his sincerity. He 
owed it to the habit that he bore, and to the pious motives that sus¬ 
tained him in his enterprise, tr» see things as he has seen them, and to 
describe them as he has described them. Devoted to the obligations 
of his mission, his attention was most occupied by the miracles or 
prodigies of which the memory is perpetuated in certain places, the 
relics preserved at those places, the ceremonies in use, the temjfifes 
and monasteries erected, and the number of ecclesiastics who attended 
the former and occupied the latter/’ 

M. Landresse then proceeds to say that his enthusiasm And exai- 
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tation were not able to extinguish his feelings, to control his impres¬ 
sions, or to conceal the weaknesses of the man 5 and these weaknesses 
endear him to us, give us a greater sympathy for his person, and 
interest ns the more in his words andPhis deeds. In speaking of his 
sufferings, there is not any exaggeration j but his language is cha¬ 
racterized by modesty and humility. Fa hian says:—“ In recapitu¬ 
lating what I have experienced, my heart throbs involuntarily; but 
the fears that had shaken me in my perils are not the causes of that 
emotion. This frame has een preserved by the sentiments that 
animated me. It was the end I had in view that made me hazard 
my life in countries where its preservation was uncertain, at ali risks 
in short, to attain that which was the object of my hope.” 

“ The description of the dangers from which he escaped in tra¬ 
versing the almost impracticable passes of the Indian Caucasus,— 
the tears that he shed on his companion sinking amidst the snows 
of the Himalaya,—the emotion that he experienced at Ceylon in 
meeting one of his countrymen,—his description of his voyage, and 
his fears during the tempest, and many other passages, offer most 
touching traits of his candour and of his genuine sensibility.” 

One of these, I cannot refrain from relating, not only to the 
credit of Fa hian’s heart, but as it testifies to the universality of a 
sentiment, common to humanity in all ages and all climates, “ the 
fond remembrance of home.’ Fa hian was at Ceylon, he had 
then been many years from China j all those with w hom he had 
been connected were strangers to him; the mountains, the rivers, 
the trees, and the plants, all in fact that had met Iris eyes was new'. 
He had long been separated from his original companions; some 
had left him, and some were dead ; and bis feelings of isolation, when 
he looked back, always filled his heart, with sadness. With these 
impressions upon him, he was one day in the great temple of Buddha 
at Ceylon; when suddenly a merchant presented to the statue of 
Buddha a white silk fan tlie manufacture of China. His country, 
and hi* home, with all their endearing recollections, instantly took 
possession of his mind, overwhelmed him with emotion, and his 
eyes filled with tears which coursed down his cheeks! it was the 
memory of home upon him! I trust the lengthened extracts I. 
have given from M. JLandresse's eloquent introduction to the Foe 
koue ki t will neither be deemed superfluous nor uninteresting. It 
was quite necessary to depict Fa hian in his natural colours, for 
the deductions and inferences from the facts he narrates will be 
influenced by a just estimate of hi* character for honesty, truth, 
simplicity, and benevolence. A knowledge of the state of Buddhism 
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io India, at the time of his arrival, was equally necessary, as a basis on 
which to raise questions with respect to the relation in which other re¬ 
ligions, then existing in India, stood to Buddhism. It only remains 
to offer a few observations touting some popular impressions. 

The year Fa hian was in Ceylon was reckoned by the Ceylonese 
the from the death’of Sakya Muni, who is usually looked 

upon as the founder of Buddhism ; but so far from t his being the case, 
Saltya Muni was the fourth Buddha of the actual age or second divi¬ 
sion of the Kappo; and whatever may be thought of the two first, 
whether apocryphal or not, Sakya Muni“s immediate predecessor, 
Kasyapa*, despite of the absurd chronology and fables in which he is 
involved, would appear to have had a positive existence according to 
the belief of the Buddhists of the fourth century. For Fa hian not 
only repeatedly makes mention of his birth, life, and ministry, but 
absolutely describes 3 a great tower in Oude, in the neighbourhood of 
Rama's celebrated city, Ayodhya, which contained his entire bones. 
But the most remarkable of the proofs is in Fa hian mentioning, 
from his personal knowledge 4 , Buddhist sectaries then existing, who 
honoured the memory of the three Buddhas preceding Sakya Muni, 
and refused these honours to Sakya Muni, said to be the founder 
of Buddhism! There is also something stronger than a presump¬ 
tion of the existence of Buddhism previous to Sakya Muni's minis¬ 
try, in a passages of his life 5 . In his youth he was always melan¬ 
choly and reflective; and the king his father adopted various means 
to dissipate his seriousness; amongst other devices, he had recourse 
to sending him on various excursions from the city accompanied by 
a suitable cavalcade. But in all these excursions, he *met with 
something which strengthened his distaste for the vanities of life, 
and made him more contemplative than ever, a supernatural being 
in fact, counteracting the designs of the king, the parent of the future 
Sakya Muni. On one occasion the cavalcade quitted the city by 
the northern gate $ and the supernatural being met Sakya Muni in 
the form of a Sarnan<*en or Buddhist priest. Following the words 
of the history, he [the Buddhist priest] wore the dress prescribed 
by the law®, he carried his begging pipkin, moving on foot, and 
tranquilly examining before him, neither turning his eyes to the 
right nor to the left. “Who is this?” said the young prince. His 

1 Nirvana in Sanskrit, Nibutti in Pali, which will make Buddha the contem¬ 
porary of the prophet Samuel in .Palestine*. 

* Page* 197. a Page 17«. 4 Page 175. 5 Page 297. 

“ The Buddhist clergy wore a particular dress, and shaved the beard and heads 
V **h 
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attendants replied that it was a Samun&m. And what is a Sama- 
n£en ?” demanded he. “ The Samani-eits," said they, “ are those who 
practise the doctrine; they abandon tlicir houses, their wives, and 
their children; they renounce all tender desires; they suppress the 
six sflections; they observe the precepts, and by contemplation 
having attained simplicity of heart, they extinguish all impurities. 
He who has simplicity of heart, is called ‘Arhan.* The Arhan is 
The true man: nor praise, nor censure, move him; dignities cannot 
corrupt or turn him; he is firm as the earth; he is delivered from 
affliction and grief; and living or dying, he is master of himself 1 .'* 

Here not only is a Buddhist priest seen by the supposed founder 
of Buddhism; but its chief features are described to him as being 
known. The constant wish of the king his father was to engage his 
son in secular affairs, and he consulted with his ministers, how he 
Was to be prevented from studying the “ Doctrine," which meant the 
precepts ami principles of Buddhism j but the son was resolved to 
follow' his own inclinations. He accordingly embraced a. religious 
life, passed through the gradations of purity, and became a Buddha, 
not the Buddha. It rnny be said these passages in the life of 
Sakya Muni are inventions; but 'what right have we with our 
limited knowledge to pronounce those things inventions, which are 
proved by Fa .Hian to have constituted the belief of millions more 
than fourteen hundred years ago- Sakya himself, in a sermon at 
Benares, speaks of former Buddhas—-page 68 ; and at page 285, the 
Buddhas of past times are referred to, as well as at page 2211, 
where it is said the doctrine of relics “ S’arira” is for the vulgar 
only; meaning the relics of former Buddhas. The Chinese words 
are Cheli, which M. Klaproth considers equivalent, to the Sanskrit 
S’arira*. 

But the fact is, that if the Brahmans claim the institution of 
Brahmanism from the origin of time, the Buddhists are not a whit 
behind them in similar claims to antiquity for their faith. Aud the 
puerile absurdity of the one party in their calculations is fully 
balanced by the puerile absurdity in the calculations of the other 
party. The Brahmans divide a cycle of time, it is well known, into 
four Yogas, which cycles commence, progress, and terminate ad 

3 Prom the Chin i Han; Book 77, p- 24, 28. P, 207 of Fa hian. 

* Ivy using Sanskrit terms as the equivalents of Chinese words, M. Klaproth 
riooN not at .sort that Sakya preached in Sanskrit or used the Sanskrit language. Jt 
is probably owing to his unacijuaintancc with Pali that he does so; for as all 
ancient BuddhUv scripture, andas all ancient Buddhist inscriptions are in Pali, the 
inference would rather be that Sakva used the Pali language. 
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infinitum; and it would puzzle the arithmetic of the intuitive arith¬ 
meticians that have appeared in the world to determine the number 
of years comprised in these periods. Moreover, the most liberal 
geologist, with his millions ot ages, would sigh to think how far he 
fell short of them. The Buddhists divide a cycle of time, which is 
called a Kappo*, into two parts: the first is called that of “ Miracles,* 
or wonders j and the second, or present age, that of “ Wise Men,” or 
philosophers*. In the age of Miracles 1000 Buddhas are supposed 
to have appeared, and the names of twenty-four are recorded in the 
Ceylon Buddhist Scriptures, the Pitakattya including those of the 
present age, and their parentage, and birth places are mentioned. 
In the present, or age of “ Wise Men/’ four Buddhas have appeared, 
namely, Krakoutchchhanda, the 1st: Kanaka Muni, the 2nd ; Kasy- 
apa, the 3rd; and Sakya Muni, the 4th. Maitraya is the next to 
appear, and then in succession 99 5 others to complete the end of the 
cycle 1 * 3 ; which then commences again. The chronological fables 
involved in these periods will be understood by a passage relating to 
the life of Kanaka Muni, who is supposed to have belonged to the 
present cycle. It says, “ He was bom at the period whEn human life 
was reduced to 40,000 years, that is to say, 3,714,000 years ago!” But 
this is a trifle to what. M. Klaproth calls a curious legend, where 
mention is made* of a Buddha (Avalokitiswara) who lived a hundred 
quadrillions of tens of quadrillions of Kappas , or cycles, ago (p. 121). 
With these parallel and antagonist claims to antiquity by the 
Buddhists and Brahmans, it does not appear that any jealousy 
existed on. the part of the 'Buddhists; for this very Kanaka Muni is 
said by the Buddhists to ha t e been born through a Brahman family 
honoured by the kings of the country. 

Another of the prevalent opinions involving an aspersion of the 
Buddhist character is, that their doctrine makes them atheists. But 
the fact is, they believe in the unity of the Godhead, and in a future 
state of rewards and punishments; and they have heavens and hells* 
enough of all degrees and qualities; from the lowest of the former of 
which they can progress by tohr acts into higher beatitudes, or fall 

1 The Nepnuleso division of a cycle into four Yogas, Hfi mentioned by Mr. 
Hodgson, ia said by M. Klaproth to be borrowed from the Brahmans. P. 190, 

* Its duration is 236,000,000 years, of which, 161,200,000 are passed; p. 357 . 

3 Page 197* 

* Sixteen hells, (p. 70,) and eighteen heavens, (p. 145.) At p. 260 and 
299, not loss than sixteen chief hells (eight hot, and eight cold) are enumerated 
and sixteen minor hells, through all which the guilty pass until they have expiated 
their offences. My authorities are the commentaries of MM, Remiisat and Klaproth 
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from their elevated stations, Lucifer-like, into the realms of suffering 
and woe, and from these they can extricate themselves by their 
repentauee and aspirations after perfectibility \ Existence, therefore* 
with the Buddhists, is a state of probation, until perfectibility be 
attained; this perfectibility involves the absorption of the spirit into 
the essence of the Divinity, and which is only attained by the Bud¬ 
dhas. With the exception, therefore, of the fragment of the minutest 
fraction of the whole number of transmigrating souls, the whole 
are in a probationary state, in the heavens, hells, or on the earth: 
for as the Buddhists, like the Brahmans, believe in the metempsy¬ 
chosis, souls appear upon earth in human or other bodies; ami in 
the ministry of Sakya Muni, he tells his disciples, in a sermon 
preached at Benares, his auditors being the Buddhist priesthood and 
the Buddhist population, Brahmans, Brahma himself\ and the four 
rulers of the skies , Indra, l ama, &c., p. 67, not only of the states 
he passed through on earth and in heaven, but says that his 
progress to perfectibility was retarded by his own acts, when in 
his transmigrations; and 8 amongst his tribulations upon earth, even 
after he had*attained the rank of Buddha, was that of being charged 
by a young lady of incontinence with her. Atheism therefore cannot 
justly be charged against Buddhism in its origin, whatever may be 
said against some of its comparatively modern sectaries, for the 
belief in a future state of rewards aud punishments necessarily im¬ 
plies the belief in the existence of a Being to reward and punish. It 
will be observed that these views of Buddhism are collected from 
the elaborate commentaries on Fa hian, and are not my own. 

It would appear that the gradations from the simple layman to 
the becoming a Buddha are the following: Samant'an, Arhan, 
Srawaka, Pratyeka Buddha, Boddhisattva, and Buddha 11 ; but 
they may be ages, and pass through multiplied transmigrations and 
infinite cycles of time, in securing their promotion from one grada¬ 
tion to another. On earth the ecclesiastics are classed into two 
great bodies, as they aim at transporting the soul to the minor or 
major degrees of perfection by studying morality or metaphysics. 
At least this is the briefest manner in which I can explain my idea 
of Klaproth’s “petite translation" and " grande translation.” Those 
who had embraced a religious life, whichever translation they 
belonged to, were divided into two classes, the mendicants and the 
inhabitants of monasteries; some of w hich monasteries were of such 
prodigious extent as to accommodate 3000 monks. The stupen¬ 
dous excavations in the trap-rocks at Ajanta, Ellora, Junar, 

1 Pag© 138. a Pages 279> 174 and 184. a Pages 9—11. 
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Karleh, and in Salsette, show us that these monasteries consisted of 
a chapel or chapels, common halls ot refectories, with sleeping-cells 
around them, numerous isolated sleeping-cells, reservoirs for water, 
and generally with a tall pillar or pillars before the chapel, sur¬ 
mounted by the figure of a lion ; and a characteristic of Buddhist 
works of art was the accompaniment of inscriptions in the Pali 
language. Females were permitted by Sakya Muni, after some 
reluctance, to embrace a religious life, under strict regulations 
respecting their conduct. 

The practical precepts of Buddhism are represented to be the 
following;, and they are divided 'into major and minor; the former 
are five in number 1 , namely, 1st, not to kill anything with life ; 2nd, 
not to steal , 3rd, not to commit adultery ; 4th, not to tell untruths ; 
and f th, not to drink wine. These are in relation with the five 
active virtues, namely, humanity, prudence, justice, sincerity, and 
temperance. The minor precepts are also five:—1st, not, to assume 
elevated seats, 2nd, not to use flowers or ribands upon the dress; 
3rd, not to indulge in singing, dancing, or comedies; 4th, not to wear 
ornaments or jewels on the hands; and nth, not to eat after mid¬ 
day or noon. These evidently inculcate humility and self-control. 
In addition, there are 2f»0 regulations, which it is necessary that 
those who embrace a religious life should observe. 

At page 147 it is stated that there are five rules of conduct, 
which, if rigidly pursued, entitle man to be bom amongst the superior 
intelligences [Devas—in Pali “Dewo”], namely, 1st, to have a com¬ 
passionate heart. and not to kill anything having life, but to take pity 
on them;—2nd, to pursue wisdom; not to take the property of 
another; to be charitable; to eschew avarice; and to contribute to 
the wants of the necessitous;—3rd, to be pure, and refrain from 
voluptuousness, to guard the precepts, and keep the fast 8 ;—4th, 
to he sincere, and not to deceive another; to be free from the four 
sins of the mouth, namely, lying, affectation in language, duplicity, 
and calumny; and never to flatter;—5th, to obey the law, and walk 
steadily in the Brahmanica / path a ; and not to drink liquors that 
intoxicate or disturb the reason 4 . 

1 Page 104. e Observer Jo jetine, 

3 The term here used, does not mean following Brahma meal tenets, but is 
applied in its literal signification, “ Walking in Purity;” the Brahmans having 
assumed to themselves that name from dm term Bra hma ua, p. lfifi. The same 
view is taken of the word in a paper printed in the third vol. of the Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, being a disputation respecting east; in which it is 
asserted that he h the Cnee Brahman , whatever hie cast may he, who practises vir ¬ 
tue, and is pure, 

* Page 1411. 
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Salvation is here made dependent, not upon the practice of idle 
ceremonies, or the repeating prayers, or hymns, or invocations to 
pretended gods, hot upon moral qualifications, which constitute 
individual and social happiness on earth, and insure it hereafter. 

Of the philosophical and metaphysical doctrines of Buddhism, 
of which most ample details are given in the remarkable commen¬ 
taries of Rernusat, Klaproth, and Landresse, I must go so far as to 
make mention, that in Sakya Mum’s time, as well as at the period 
of f'a hian s travels, there appear to have been sectaries amongst the 
Buddhists, independently of the Brahmans and others, the whole 
being denominated heretics. 1 will confine myself to the narrowest 
condensation of the derails I find in the commentaries'; hut this 
digest is necessary to afford definite ideas respecting the religious 
state of India in the centuries before and after the Christian era. 
There were six principal arch-heretics emanating from the heresy of 
Kapila, 

1st. Fou lan na*. his mother’s name being Kasyapa, it became his 
family name. His heresy consisted in annihilating all laws; he 
admitted neither prince nor subject, neither father nor son, neither 
rectitude of heart nor filial piety; and hi had some mystification 
about “void/’ " vacuum,” or “ether” being paramount. 

2nd. Mokiali; he falsely believed that the good and evil of 
mankind did not result from previous action, but were accidental. 
His doctrine, therefore, was that of chance. 

3rd. Sanjava [recta victoria] his mother's name being Vairagt 
[non agens]. His heresy consisted in believing that it was not 
necessary to search for the doctrine in the sacred books; but that it 
would come spontaneously when the ages of births and deaths had 
been passed through. He also believed that alter HO, 000 Kalpas 
the doctrine was obtained without effort. 

4th. Khin pho lu [Kamhala, meaning coarse garments], who 
maintained that destiny could be forced, namely, that happiness 
could be obtained which did not result from a previous existence. 
The practice of this doctrine consisted in wearing coarse garments, 
tearing out the hair, exposing the nostrils to smoke, and the various 
parts of the body to fire; in short, subjecting the body to every kind 
of cruel penance, in the conviction that sufferings on earth would 
insure happiness hereafter* 

5th. Kia lo kicou tho [ox-like 4 ], the family name being Kia 
tchin yan [shaven hair]. His heresy consisted in asserting that 
some of the laws were appreciable by the senses, and some not. 

1 140. Knrolure de bocuf. 
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6th. Ni Kian tho [exempt from ties] is a common name for hete¬ 
rodox ecclesiastics} but Ni Kian tho’s heresy consisted in maintain¬ 
ing that sias and virtues, and good and evil, equally resulted from 
destiny; and that the practice of the doctrine could not save any 
one from his fate. 

In addition, there were seven mistaken views of the doctrine, such 
as referring the origin of things to the god Brahma, or to atoms; 
the belief in finality, the belief that covering the body with cinders, 
and exposing it to the sun or fire, sleeping on thorns, was meritorious, 
&c., &c. Then there were the partisans of the doctrine of numbers 
[Sankhya], the uuum and the diversum, some maintaining one, 
some the other. in some of the legends of the life of Sakya 
Muni, but apparently of a comparatively modern date, mention is 
made of hss own and bis disciples’ controversies with ninety-five 
heretical sects; but these are reducible to eleven, of which the 
books, the instruction, and the uses, were diffused in the l Vest. 

1. The first of these are tho Sectaries, who believe in the doctrine 
of numbers, [Sankhya,] invoicing the acknowledgment of twenty-five 
principles or realities, which are the cause of nature, and as having 
formed all beings. The invention is attributed tit Kupila. 

2. The second are the Wei chi, Vaishesika, a word signifying 
“ without superior. The founder appeared on earth 800 years 
before Buddha; he was a great composer of verses on the subject 
of the “doctrine,” and he attained the “ Nirvana” in spite of some 
heresies about “ substance,” “ quality,” “ action,” the uimm et diver- 
sum, and other matters*. 

3. The third are those Sectaries [vibbuti/j who cover themselves 
with cinders, and imagine that the sixth god of the "‘world of 
Desires,'' the god Iswara, has created ah things. 

4. The Sectaries of the Vedas believe that Narayana has cre¬ 
ated the four families; that from his mouth came the Brahmans, 
from his two arms the Kshatryas, from bis thighs the Vaisyas, or 
merchants, and from his feet the Sudras 8 . 

5. The partisans of Anda, [the egg.] These believed in a 
first principle; that at the origin of the world, ail was water; then 
the first principle appeared in the form of au egg, which divided into 
two parts, the upper part became the sky, and the lower the earth; 
and between the two, Brahma appeared with power to produce all 

1 Page 153. 

* See page 1H0, at which the Kshatryas are said to spring from Brahms's navel 
and the Vaisyas from his arms. * 
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beings animate or inanimate, [organic and inorganic matters,] with¬ 
out exception: they considered therefore Brahma as the Creator and 
Lord, and by another error they believed him immortal*. 

6. The Sectaries who believed in “ time,” that is to say. that 
beings are produced by time. They say that plants, and trees, and 
other vegetables, have their time for flowering and fruiting, and for 
shutting and opening: for putting forth leaves or for withering, and 
they infer therefore that time has an existence; although it must be 
{.* thing infinitely subtile and invisible. 

The Sectaries who believe that space is the principle of 
thing*-. Space or extension, according to them, is aide to produce 
men, the heavens and the earth, and after their extinction, they re¬ 
enter into space. 

d. The Jbaokika [A tom u?ts '1 who believe that form and mind [or 
thought ] and other laws (of Nature,) are infinitely subtile principles: 
they believe that these principles spring from the elements; that the 
subtile may engender the palpable; and that form, although infinitely 
subtile, is nevertheless a substance; that the palpable beings of the 
world are perishable; but that the subtile causes are indestructible. 

V. The Sectaries [ore fortes*] who believe that tether or void 
is the principle of all things: that from the nether comes the wind, 
from wind fire, and from fire hear; heat produces water, and 
water ice, hardened ice constitutes the earth, the earth produces 
the five kinds of grains, and these produce life. At death the soul 
returns to tether 3 . 

10. The seel of those who believe that happiness or punish¬ 
ment follow’ the acts of life, who believe that living beings arc re¬ 
compensed or punished according to tlieir acts. If an individual 
observes the pvecepts. and practises virtue, those evils which the 
body and soul suffer, efface all anterior actions; and when body 
and soul are destroyed, all sufferance ceases, and the individual can 
attain to “Nirvana,” 

11. The Sectaries who do not admit of “ First Cause,” but assert 
that everything is fortuitous*, who argue that ” beings” have no de¬ 
pendence on the pant, or connexion with the future; that everything 
appears and disappears of itself. 


1 Vide Sanskrit inscription in a temple of Siva. at Clihatarpoor, Rundelcund, 
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In addition to the preceding, there are nine points in which 
heretics are in error, relating to form, affinity, cause, effect, vice, 
nature, destiny, and action; and there are no less than twenty here¬ 
sies or ways in which they deceive themselves with respect to Nir¬ 
vana, or extinction; all of which are minutely detailed. One of them 
has a very curious passage, seeming to imply that offerings of animals 
were anciently made to Brahma ,* it says, ** The heretics who follow the 
Vedas, believe that from Narayana springs Brahma, who created all 
beings, and all the earths; whence offerings are made to him of flowers 
and plants, as well as victims, such as hoys, sheep, asses, horses, &c. 1 ” 
Mention also is made of the heretics who go naked, and believe that 
a clear and distinct perception of the nat ure of things is “ Nirvana.” 
Those also who pinned their faith upon a woman, believing that 
Maha Iswara formed a woman, who gave birth to gods and men, 
&c. Distinct mention is made of those heretics who believed in 
Narayana, who said of himself, <f It is I that have made everything; 
I am the being superior to all beings; I created the worlds; and 
from me spring the living and the dead; and when they return to 
another place, that is called “ Nirvana.” The fifteenth heresy is that 
of the followers of Maha Iswara, who assert that in reality Brahma 
produced Narayana; that these two are sovereign gods and lords, 
and from them come birth and death, &c. 

Independently of heretical opinions, some of the Sectaries believe 
in the efficacy of six sorts of penances, or mortifications to insure 
recompense. 

1 . To subject themselves-to hunger and thirst. 

2 . To plunge into cold springs. 

1 The accuracy of the Buddhist statements is testified by the fact that hi the 
Jianmyana, [the Hindu Scored Epic Boom,] in several places mention is made of 
the offering of animals, even to the cow, Sita, on passing tlie Ganges, going into 
exile, says, “ O Goddess, having returned to the palace, I will offer to thee 1000 
jars of spirituous liquors, and rice mixed with flesh," (book 2, Sect. 40,) and in the 
fun end obsequies of the father of Rama, a purified animal was slain and thrown on the 
pile: the cow and her calf were offered, and ghee, and oil, and flesh were scattered 
on all sides.—(Book 2, sect. 01, On this occasion not one of King Dnsaratha’is 
350 wives and concubines became Sati, nor are they reproached for not immo¬ 
lating themselves. Jlut carnivorous propensities were not confined to the gods 
aud the departed; for the hermit sage Bharadiraja, who, by the bye, was a 
Bmlunan at Allahabad, gives Bharata, the brother of Rama, and his innumerable 
army a sumptuous dinner, consisting of roast and boiled; venison, peacocks, par¬ 
tridges, mutton, and pork! accompanied with appropriate sauces; the whole being 
washed down with potent spirit 1 --(Book 2, sect. 77, p. 301.) So much for the anti- 
carnivorous Hindus. It appears also that anciently the blood or flesh of the cow 
was a component of the Mudhao, an offering.—(Note on book 2, sect, 42.) 
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3. To submit to the cautery in various parts of the body, 
and to breathe burning vapours through the nose. 

4. To remain perpetually seated, naked, and exposed to cold 
and heat. 

5. To select burial places, and funeral groves as a residence, and 
to remain perpetually silent. 

0 . To eat grass and herbs, and to drink impure water, pre¬ 
tending to have been, an ox, or dog, &c., in a former state 1 . 

To the above are to be added five doubts to which the heretics 
are inclined. They doubt; about Buddha; they doubt about the 
law- whether that of Buddha or that of the Vedas be the best.— 
The Vedas, the title of which means a *■ Scientific Discourse,” 
being compositions filled with the false science of the hereticsj they 
have doubts about the clergy, [sanga.] not knowing whether the 
disciples of Buddha, or those of Fou lan na“ merit the preference; 
whence they do not believe in the three jewels, Buddha, D harm a, 
and Sanga 3 , [Buddha, the Law, and the Clergy.] They doubt the 
precepts, and question whether standing on one leg like a fowl, or 
drinking dirty water like a dog, and subjecting themselves to auste¬ 
rities, are not as efficacious as true belief; and finally, they doubt the 
truth ot the instructions; that is to say, they are balanced between 
the doctrine of Buddha and that of Fou lan na 4 . 

But according to the celebrated Seng tchao, k was not until 
about eight hundred gears after the death of Buddha, or about two 
hundred and eighty four years before Christ \ that the heretics 
began to multiply, and several violent sects arose, which induced 

’ San tsang fa sow, book 22. verse 12, a Buddhist work containing the numbers 
of the law of the three collections of sacred books, answering in Sanskrit to TH 
pit'aka dharma Sankhya , p. 109. The Pitakattya of Ceylon would appear to be 
the same. 

* Page 159. This would scorn to imply that the two leading parties in religious 
opinions, were those uf the Buddhists* and the followers of Fou lan na, or the 
Atheists, whose family name in Sanscrit was Kasyapa, from his mother. No re¬ 
ference ia had here to Bra. bin.'mi cal opinions as taking the lead; or to the Brahmans 
being other than what Fa hi»n desor ln-s them, as the principal amongst the tribes 
of Barbarians 1 At this period they were probably viewed as the foreigners Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson and others admit them to have been, although placing them in an 
earlier age. 

a In Pali called Buddho, rUi&ramo, and Siuigiti. 

* Here again is no reference to Brahmanism as the great antagonist doctrine. 

This would be in the third century A.n. 25/ > if 543 jb.c. he taken as the date 

of the death of Buddha, instead of the Chinese era, and would correspond with 
the decline of Buddhism during which the visits to India of Fa hian and Hiuau 
Tlwtang took place. 
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Deva Bodhisattwa to compose his book, called the hundred dis¬ 
courses, in defence of truth, and to stop the progress of error. 

The above extracts, although considerably abridged from the 
originals, are lengthy j nevertheless they are necessary to show the 
early religious state of India, and arc certainly curious, as they 
possibly illustrate the philosophical and metaphysical speculations 
of men between two and three thousand years ago, and no doubt do 
so for periods between the first and fourth centuries of our era. One 
fact is sufficiently remarkable, that in the minute and multiplied details 
of all the heresies of the followers of Buddha or Brahma, no mention, 
whatever is made, directly or indirectly, of the worship of the Linga, 
the votaries of which now divide the Hindu world with the Vaish- 
navas, or followers of Vishnu. Neither Fa loan in the fourth, nor 
lliuan Thsang in the seventh century, speak of this worship, although 
they do not-omit to notice even isolated temples of the heretics 
w hen they fall in with them in their travels j and, in consequence, 
the question may fairly be raised whether the persecuting, blood¬ 
stained, and obscene sect of Saivas, [ followers of Makadeva ,] had 
at the beginning of the seventh century sprung into notice, much 
less into power 1 . But I shall have occasion to refer to the subject 
again in my summary. It may be even doubted whether the 
present Vaishnavas will strictly come under any of the denominations 
of heretics in the preceding details, which would leave Brahma, 
Iudra, Iswara, [not Siva,] and some minor gods as the objects of 
the undent worship of the people we now call Hindus; but which 
worship has been entirely superseded by that to Siva and Vishnu, 
and other gods of more recent adoption than them. 

1 now introduce Fa hum to speak for himself, so far as relates to 
the object 1 have in view in these notes. I have little to do with his 
route before he touches the Indus ; it has been most ably commented 
on by Professor Wilson, and I will only state that Fa hian found 
the whole of the nations, people, or tribes, between the frontiers of 
China and the Indus, followers of Buddha, and ruled by Buddhist 
princes or chiefs. At Kho-.an, the worship was celebrated with 
extraordinary magnificence; and the procession of Buddha on his 
pyramidal car, the showering of flowers, the draught of the car by 
the people, and other circumstances, recall to mind the annual Hindu 

i Professor Wilson says, “ It is highly probable that of the present popular forms 
of the Hindu religion, none assumed their actual state earlier than the time of 
Sankara Acharya, the great Saiva reformer, who flourished in all likelihood in the 
eighth or ninth century.” Preface to Vishnu Parana, p. 10. This opinion, there¬ 
fore, is m thorough accordance with the testimony of the Chinese travellers, 
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procession at Jaggarnath, whose temple probably is founded on the 
site of that great chaitya which previously had contained one of 
Buddha’s teeth ; the Buddhists, however, had the advantage, at all 
times, in their worship, subsequent to the edicts of" Asoka, being cele¬ 
brated without the sacrifice of one drop of blood, or the injury of 
any animated creature whatever; whilst the other, alas, witnesses 
the self immolation of sentient beings. 

Ohy Fa Hian, or familiarly, Fa hian, which is an adopted signi¬ 
ficant monastic name, meaning "manifestation of the Law,” set out 
from his home, in company with other pilgrims, in the year 399 of 
our era. He does not dilate in his descriptions of the countries he 
passes through, nor enlarge on the manners and customs of their 
inhabitants ; but he lias few chapters in which there are not brief 
notices on all these points, of considerable interest. The account of 
the desert m the first chapter ; of the country in the neighbourhood 
of the lake of Lob, and of the manners and dress of the inhabitants, 
in the second chapter; the lawless and inhospitable spirit of the 
Ouijours, &c., are of this kind j and i will take occasion to point out 
other similar instances. 

In the kingdom of Chen Chen, now Leou lan, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Lake of Lob, Fa hian says, the king was a Buddhist, 
that there were 40U0 ecclesiastics, and that the laity, as well as the 
clergy, followed the law of India, meaning Buddhism; and from 
lienee, proceeding westward, all the kingdoms more or less resembled 
that of Chen Chen, excepting that each had its own barbarous lan ¬ 
guage ; but that the ecclesiastics all applied themselves to the Htud 5 r 
of the boolcs of India and the language of India. But Fa hian nowhere 
makes a distinction between Sanskrit and Pali ; and as he speaks in 
the singular number, a question may be raised whether more than 
one sacred language existed ; and as it has been found that the most 
undent inscriptions all relate to Buddhism, and are in the Pali dialect, 
it necessarily results that Fa hian means the Full when he speaks of 
the language of India. The Indian words adopted by the Chinese in 
their writings, owing to their orthography, lose the idiomatic dis¬ 
tinctions between the Sanskrit and Pali, so that it is not possible to 
say whether they belong to the one or the other idiom ; but nowhere 
do the Chinese speak of more than one Indian language, which they 
call Fan, in which the Buddhist doctrines were written, and through 
the medium of which they were taught even in China, although 
derived from Hindustan. This is a very curious fact; for as it will 
be seen from Fa loan’s narrative that the kingdoms or states of 
Hindustan alter leaving the Jumna were all Buddhist, and as all 
the ancient Buddhist inscriptions, of many centuries’anterior date 
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to the period of Fa hiaa’s Visit from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
and from Cuttack to Gujarat, are found to be in the Pali idiom ; 
and as there are not any Sanskrit inscriptions of equally early date, 
the doubt is strengthened with respect to the simultaneons use 
of the two idioms at that early period. That the idiom fsacred or 
common] in which the Buddhist doctrine was promulgated, was 
common over India, is testified by the fact, that Fa hian had no 
difficulty in communicating with the clergy wherever he went: his 
object was to copy the sacred writings, and had those of the north 
and of the south of India been written in different dialects, he 
scared}’- could have failed to notice the fact. M. Klaproth soys that 
the language of India alluded to by Fa hian was probably the San¬ 


skrit, as it is unknown whether the books of the Buddhists were 
written in Pali at that time. But the inscriptions in Pali, of a long 
anterior date, many of them containing sacred texts, establish the 
fact that Pali was in use j but of the existence of these inscriptions 
M. Klaproth was not aware, or the supposition put forth by him 
might not have been advanced. 

It appears also, that the character used in these inscriptions, 
although for so long a period not deciphered, is simply the antique 
form of the modem Deva Nagari; each modern Sanskrit letter 
being traceable, letter by letter, into the ancient Pali letters, and it 
may be supposed that Sanskrit itself has had its modifications and 
ameliorations, and, like all other languages, was somewhat ruder, and 
less diffuse and polished in its early use, than at subsequent periods. 
The word “ Sanskrit,” meaning “ polished,” “ finished,” “ done,” im¬ 
plies that some ruder material was handled before it was polished 
into the remarkable language now known as Sanskrit, while the word 
Pali means “ root “ original In fact, we have no proof that the 
Sanskrit existed at this period, and we have ample proofs that the 
Pali did. Indeed the Vedas themselves, in very ancient copies, are 
said to he in a dialect unintelligible 1 to modern Brahmans. 

Languages, like humanity and states, have their periods of birth, 
infancy, vigour, decline, and extinction ; and their duration is affected 
by political events. We ask what has become of several of those of 
antiquity, and by what means is it that others have taken their 
places? The forcible, comprehensive, and manly English, at the 
period at which it is a question whether Pali and Sanskrit existed 


1 Professor Wilson, who does not go quite so far, says, “ the language in which 
the prayers fof the Vedas] are writton differs much, both in words and construc¬ 
tion, from the Sanskrit of later writings.” Qatford Lecture*, No 1. p. 8. ' 

T 2 
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simultaneously, was not in existence, and the same may he said of 
the Spanish, Italian, modern Greek, and other languages. Is it 
Sanskrit alone, then, that has an immutable character ? Of the 
unstable nature of languages, we need no further proof than in the 
English of Chaucer, and the French of Rabelais and Froissart. 

Fa hian next arrives at Khotan, which he describes us a flourish¬ 
ing and happy kingdom, the people living amidst great abundance, 
all honouring the law [of Buddha] which, he says, is the cause of 
their prosperity. There were several times ten thousand ecclesiastics 
in the country, and the people all built towers, or pillars, or Tumuli \ 
before their doors, the shortest of which was twelve feet high 4 . This 
religious observ ance accounts for the stone pillar which is left staudiug 
before most, of the excavated Buddha cave-temples in the Deccan. 

The King of Khotan lodged Fa hian in a monastery in which 
were living three thousand monks; all of whom ate their food in 
common at a given signal; ami he gives an interesting account of 
the grave and decorous manner in which the meal was conducted. 
There were fourteen large monasteries in the kingdom, and the 
smaller ones were too numerous to count, lie remained here three 
months and some days, for the purpose of witnessing the procession 
of images. 

The ceremonies commenced on the 1st day of the 4th moon, 
and continued till the 14th, [4th of June to the 18th]. It, appeared 
that the roads were swept and watered, the public places put in 
order and ornamented: tapestry aud hangings were placed before 
the gate of the city ; and the king, the queen, and elegant women took 
up their stations there. At about a mile and a half or two miles from 
the gate, was constructed a car with four wheels for the images, about 
eighteen feet high, in the form of a moveable pavilion; ornamented 
with the seven precious things; hangings, curtains, and covertures 
of silk. The image [Buddha], attended by the highest order of Bud¬ 
dhist priests, or rather those belonging to the metaphysical branch, 
was placed in the middle, flanked on either side by an image of a Bo- 
dhisattwa j the three probably intending to represent, as M. Remusat 
thinks, the Buddhist supreme triad “ of God, the Law, and the 
Church,” or “Clergy/’ behind this triad were placed the Devas 

1 Sr.hu pa. 

* tu the country of Oandahar a tumulus is spoken of measuring 216 metres, or 
7° { *ii feet English, in height, throwing the groat pyramid of Egypt into tint shade; 
ninl wo are hid eh led to M. Masson and dvneral Ventura for a knowledge of the 
sacred objects enclosed in these tumuli, some of which are at this moment in the 
museum of the India House. Page 19. 
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of the Indians, the Lha of the Thibetans, the Tiegri of the Mongols 
ike., such as Indra, Brahma, &c., &e., these being deemed exceedingly 
inferior to the pure or purified intelligencies of the Buddhists, 
including Buddhas, Bodhisattwas, and even Arhans. 

En passant may be noticed, not only the singular fact of the 
carrying supposed Brahmrmical gods in procession in a subordi¬ 
nate capacity to Buddha,—but also the singular fact that the chief 
gods of modern Hindu worship, . Siva and Vjshmv are not men¬ 
tioned ; while India, and Brahma who then figured, are now in the 
back ground. So that the supposed immutable Hindus would appear 
to have had their fashions in religion like the Western world. This 
omission of Siva and Vishuu will be elsewhere noticed. But to 
return to the text. All the images were of gold or silver, ornamented 
with precious stones. When the images hud anived within one- 
hundred paces of the gate, the king took off his crown, changed his 
garments, and advanced barefoot towards it, accompanied l>y his 
suite, failing at its feet lie adored it, 5 , burning at the same time 
perfumes, and scattering flowers. At the moment of the image 
entering the city, the ladies, and young females in the pavilion 
showered down flowers upon the ear, so that it was entirely covered. 

Those who have witnessed the procession of Jaggarimth or read 
an account of it, will he struck with the resemblance between a.' 
Buddhist pageant, of 1t 100 years back, and a modern peculiar Hindu 
ceremony; for the suspension of Oa&tu at daggarnath 11 , not only 
makes the celebration peculiar, but involves the whole in mystery, 
and the uncouth figures of Jaggarnath, and his brother and sister, 
more like chaityas than beings with human form, make the matter 
more mysterious. 

Fa liiau speaks of a fine monastery two or three miles from 
Khotan, called the new temple of the king; which occupied eighty 
years in building, during the reigns of three kings; it had a tower for 
the temple itself], 2.50 English feet high 1 * 3 , or nearly f>0 feet higher than 
the monument in ] <nndon. There were numerous sculptures on plates 
of gold and. silver, and the pillars, doors, and windows of the chapel 
of Buddha were covered with plates of gold. Fa hian says, that the 
cells for the monks were so beautiful and so highly ornamented, 
that he could not find words to describe them, 

I have made these extracts to show not only the wealth, skill, 

1 Tlii« was n, gross corruption of die principles of Buddhism, which taught the 
worship of the supreme intelligence only. 

8 daggiirnuth is on or near the site of aVelebrakd relic temple of the Buddhists. 

3 25 Tdiscs, or ’Jd metres = 250 feet high. 
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and industry of the time and country, but also the luxury which 
must have obtained in places where no European has yet set foot. 

Fa hian speaks of the kings of the six kingdoms, to the east 
of the mountains [of Khotan ?] sending rich gifts to the monastery. 
These princes must of course have been Buddhists. 

One of Fa loan’s companions here quitted him in the suite of a 
priest of the Supreme Reason [Lau tsau] 1 , going to Gophcne, 
Ghozni, and Candahar. He himself, and his friends, moved towards 
Koukeyar* which he reached in twenty-five days. The king was a 
stanch Buddhist; there were about one thousand priests, for the 
most part of the higher order, in the kingdom. lie then moved to 
Ladak [as Klaproth supposed], but this Professor Wilson questions, 
and then got into the Northern ramifications of the Himalaya, and 
having journeyed for twenty-five days reached the kingdom of Kie- 
tchha, which Klaproth takes to be little Thibet. Here Hoei King 
and some other of Fa loan's companions rejoined him. The king 
celebrated with amazing pomp a quinquennial reunion of Buddhist, 
priests, who came in swarms : the ceremonies lasted a month or 
more, and at their termination the king, and his officers, and gentry, 
presented in aims the horses they rode j silks, stuffs, and other 
valuables ; but which they ultimately redeemed from the ecclesiastics. 

The country was cold and mountainous, and no other grain than 
JLc Ble* ripened. The ecclesiastics had an annual, allowance, but it 
having been found that as soon as they received their annual allow¬ 
ance, the snows commenced, the kitig gave orders that they were 
not to receive their portion until the whole grain of the country had 
come to maturity. The country boasted as relics a vase in which 
Buddha [Sakya Muni] had spat, and one of his teeth. In honour of 
this last a tower had been raised. There were about six thousand 
ecclesiastics in the country, all however belonging to the inferior or 
Ethical section, and they used the praying wheel*” with wondrous 
effect. 

1 Their emblem was the Swastika., or mystic cross yp, which is found initial and 
terminal on the Buddhist inscriptions in the JDokkan, and very generally on the 
Buddhist coins, in the India House. 

* Bat. 37 a 30', long. E. -7<P 40'. 

a Probably barley or rye. 

4 The wheel plays a groat part in Buddhist ceremonial. The priests pasted 
prayers on it, and turned it round. One turn lmd all the efficacy of an oral repeti¬ 
tion; the faster they turned it, therefore, the faster they were getting to heaven. 
The wheel also was looked upon as the emblem of those kings who wore supposed 
to have obtained universal dominion j ami this explains the hithert o unintelligible fact 
of some of the figures of Buddha in tlio eaves of Western India being sealed on the 
edge of a wheel, whence they wore called Chakravarti in Sanskrit, or Turners of 
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The kingdom is in the midst of the mountains [of little Thibet ?] 
Passing to the south of them, the plants and fruits become totally 
different, and three plants only are met with common to China, 
namely, the bamboo, the pomegranate, and the sugar-cane ! 

Fa hian is then occupied for a month in passing the Himalayas. 
He speaks of the perpetual snow, ami of the dangers from the wind, 
ruin, snow, drifting sand, and tailing rocks : having passed the 
mountains he came into Northern India, into the little kingdom of 
Tho li\ conjectured to be the present Dardu, in the gorge of the 
mountains where the Indus passes them. 

The king was a Buddhist, and the clergy were numerous, but 
they belonged to the minor or ethical section. There was a statue of 
wood here eighty feet high, whose foot was three feet eight inches 
long, of the future Buddha Maitriya, to take whose likeness an Aril an 
had been permitted to visit the fourth heaven*. Fa hian saw this 


}>rodigious st.afork 

Hence Fa hian follows tho gorge of the Indus for fifteen days, 
and describes the precipices hanking the river, some of them 6000 
feet high ; he mentions the passage of the river across a chasm, by 
a suspension-bridge, the ascent of precipices by steps cut in the 
rock, ana states very naturally how much the mind was troubled by 
all these risks. 


Having surmounted them, he indulges in a little triumph and 
harmless vanity, by declaring that the celebrated Chinese generals 
Tchatig Khian and Kann vug, the former of whom had gone on an 
embassy to the Scythians in the year i ‘2£ u.c., and the latter had 
conducted an expedition towards the Caspian 4 , in the year of Christ 
97. had not reached the point or passed the difficulties that he had 
done, but Fa hian was not aware how much further Westward these 
generals had gone than himself. It was here that the ecclesiastics 
in his company asked him, if it was possible to know when Buddhism 
first commenced to pass to the Eastward to China, and he replied 
that ho was informed by the people of the country who had it tra¬ 
ditionally. that it was after the erection of the above-noticed statue, 
that the priests of India first, passed the river, carrying with them the 
sacred books and precepts; that the statue was erected 300 years 


the Wheel. In tho Tt am ay an a tin term is also applied to Kama and some of bis 
ancestors. The wheel also was looked upon as the emblem of the transmigration 
of tho soul. 

1 The Eastern part of Afghanistan ? * Touelutn- 

* Can the figures at Bantian have any relation to Fa 1 dun's statue ? 

* With tho object of destroying tho Roman Empire!! Pago 110, note. 
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after the death of Buddha, which corresponded to the reign of 
Phing Wang of the family of Tcheon who commenced his reign in 
770 b,c«, and died in 720 b.c. 1 * , but this relates to its introduction 
into Tartary, and the borders of China, However, in 212 b.c., Che 
li fang, and eighteen other Buddhist priests of the West, made their 
appearance in China, and were thrown into prison by the emperor 
Chi houng, and it was only in the year 61 of our era that Buddhism 
was officially adopted, although long before known*. 

Having passed the river. Fa hian sets foot in Afghanistan, to the 
north of Cabul in the kingdom of Ou tchang [Oudyana 3 ,] where the 
people were in the absolute use of the language of central India 4 , 
their habits, manners, and customs being the same. Buddhism was 
in eminent honour; there were upwards of five hundred monasteries 
of the ethical section. Strangers were received cordially in them, 
and lodged and fed for three days. Nevertheless, in this eminently 
Buddhist kingdom, we have the first mention of Brahmans. The 
Chinese author Mu touan lin placed the kingdom to the east of 
Kandahar, somewhere probably about Attoek and Peshawer ; and 
there also he locates the Brahmans. “ Tbk first among the 
tribes of barbarians 5 . “ This very remarkable passage necessa¬ 
rily gives rise to important reflections. The Brahmans then were 
considered as a Tribe only, and not only as a tribe; but as a tribe 
of Barbarians, that, is to say, of those who did not make part and 
1 arcel of the majority of a nation ! not as the hierarchy of a whole 
people, and being possessed of formidable religious or political power, 
but as a foreign community in a state. And be it recollected that 
when they are thus spoken of, it was MOO, or 1,500, or at least 1000 
years after the appearance of ftakyrt Muni the third Buddha; up to 
which last period, they had not struggled into importance; hut they 
were now beginning to get that hold upon sovereigns and their people, 
which ultimately ended in their establishing their supremacy. lathe 


1 Tins would place thy birth < T .Snbya IMur.i in about 1 027, or 1020 n.t:.> ami lua 
death in 07*0 it v., which is an appvmunni hm 1<- jHir Win, Jones’s data. Professor 
Wilson, in the Orirnfut Maifassutu for onotrs n<> kss than eleven authorities, 

every one of which establish the era of Buddha more than 1000 years n.c, [five of 
them j>i\e u.c. 1027,] and five other authorities make it above 1500 yearn n.c. 

Iffimisat, note, p. 41. 

’1 hen is n rjuesfiou whether Kashmir is not intended. 

4 51. Klaproth thinks the t mishit ion should be ({ The language of Central 
India extends as far as this.” .Page 5!K 

* This could not have been written in enmity, for in many Buddhist insciiptiurs 
kindness and charity to Brahmans is recommended. Page 40, Note. 
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502nd year of Christ 1 * 3 , it appears that an embassy from this very king¬ 
dom of Ou tchang, went with tribute to the emperor of China, King 
ming, in the third year of his reign. After describing the situation 
of the kingdom, the account says, “ The Brahmans are considered as 
the superior caste amongst the Strangers : they are well versed in 
the science of astronomy, and in the calculation of lucky and unlucky 
days, and the kings do nothing without consulting their decisions. M 
Here again they are looked upon as not only not forming an integral 
part of the nation, but as strangers, and here it appears they pursued 
the identical line of conduct, to establish their influence, which they 
are at this moment pursuing amongst the Buddhists in Burmab, 
Siam, and Cochin China; namely, practising judicial astrology. 
At page 122, the learned and philosophic, are. separated from the 
Brahmans, or men who walk in purity, and who cultivate arithmetic 
and the occult sciences, such as astrology, the art of divination, &c. 

Early in the sixth century, a.ik, 510, two inhabitants of China 
who were Buddhist priests. Soung yun tse, and Hoei seng, risked 
this kingdom of Ou tchang, which they described as singularly 
rich and fertile; the fields being irrigated, and flowers blooming all 
the year round*'; the temples, and towers, w'ere highly ornamented 
and magnificent. No criminal was allowed to be punished with* 
death 8 , but he was banished to a desert mountain. There are 
several minute details of local peculiarities, which would doubtless 
admit of the spots being identified at this day. Ou tchang boasted 
of an impression of the foot of Buddha [Sakya Muni], and of the 
rock on which he dried his clothes. At eight days’ march from the 
city to the S.E., amongst the mountains, was the spot where Sakya 
Muni made a present of his body to a hungry tiger. It was upon, 
a scarped mountain, full of caverns, and with summits penetrating 
the clouds. The two travellers, Soung yun, and Hoei seng, gave 
money for a statue, and they caused an inscription to be engraved 
on the rock, to record the great actions of the dynasty of Wei. The 
temple to Buddha at this place was inhabited by three hundred 
ecclesiastics. Now that the British have free access to Afghanistan, 
no doubt this inscription will one day be brought to light. At 
another place not far from the city, was a temple enclosing relics of 
Buddha; around which were arranged sixty gilded statues. The king 

1 Pian i Han, hook 03, p. 1—15. Togo 47> Note. 

- Soung yun uses a beautiful poetical imago, which l hail never met with before. 
Speaking of ihe multitude* and varied colours of the butterflies, lie says, “ they 
looked like flying flowers !** 

3 Vide Asoka’s Edict on the Delhi Pillar . 
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had an animal meeting of all the ecclesiastics in his kingdom. 
‘ f They gathered like clouds,*’ and Soung yun and Koei seng, had 
their admiration and respect excited by the simple manners, the 
regular conduct, ami the pious austerities of these religious mendi¬ 
cants. And yet tlii.s was in the country where Brahmans resided $ 
and where they were not only free from persecution, hut were held 
in respect : for Soung yun, spent a month in the country for the 
purpose of obtaining charms 1 from the Brahmans to calm his mind, 
which bud become unusually agitated. Soung yun, it will be borne 
»n mind, travelled about one hundred years alter Fa him*; and in 
these hundred years, the absurd traditions respecting Sakya Muni’s 
file and actions would appear to have been infinitely multiplied, 
enlarged, or distorted. The credulity of Fa loan was comparatively 
limited, but Soung yun surpassed him beyond all measure. 

According to Soung yun, embassies were sent from this king¬ 
dom (Oudyaua,! to Chma, in the years of Christ 510, oil. 5 IS and 
521 s *. Other Chinese authorities mention the arrival of another em¬ 
bassy in 6 12 \ 

In an account of the Western countries under the great dynasty of 
T’hang, the country of Ou tchang is stated to have formerly had 
4 400 monasteries and 18,000 ecclesiastics 4 , but many of the former 
were in ruins, and the monks became greatly diminished’. There 
were at least ten temples inhabited by the heretics : as this probably 
refers to the Brahmans, it shows how very limited their numbers 
must, have been, compared with the Buddhist ecclesiastics ; but the 
Buddhists were divided into five sects, and several heresies, and 
even the ten temples may have belonged to them, and not to the 
Brahmans, page 53. 

The king As oka built a tower near the capital, and in the 
mountains were the cells of five hundred Arhans, no doubt excava¬ 
tions. It was in this country also the prodigious statue of Buddha 
said to have been in wood existed' 1 . 

Quitting Soung yun we revert to Fa hian, who passes through 
the kingdom of Su ho to, where Buddhism was equally flourishing ; 
and he notices that it was here that Buddha offered his own flesh 


* Rage: 50. * Page 51. Page 51. * Page 52. 

’’ Tee inhabitants greatly honoured the law of .Buddha; they were timid and 
sob fens, and astrology was their usual occupation, and enchantments were had 
recourse to; they belonged to the transcendental class of Buddhists. It is curious 
that according to Fa hian, the exact language of Central Imlia was used here. 
Pago 50. 

" I again ask,—Can this figure and the excavations refer to Bnmian? 
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while in his previous state of Bodhisatfcwa, to save a pigeon from 
a hawk [a test of Indra’s the king of the thirty-three Devatas],and 
which is recorded on an inscription many hundred years afterwards, 
in a temple to the Linga, in Bundlckund as having occurred to Siva 1 . 

Fa hian then passes to what M. Remusat considers Kandahar, 
but which Professor Wilson considers may be the Gandaris of 
Strabo, in the Punjab. It was here that the son of King Asoka“ of 
Magadha reigned. Fa hian found Buddhism flourishing, and there 
was a great tower. Many of the inhabitants belonged to that branch 
of the priesthood of the ethical section. Seven days’ march to the 
cast, brings Fa hian to Tehyoutasbra [fallen head]”, where Buddha 
made an almsgiving of his head, and gave his body to an hungry ^ 
tiger. The king of these countries, the wealthy, and the people, \ 
rivalled each other in their devotion to Buddhism, There were ! 
four great towers or topes, in honour of Buddha*, M. Remusat thinks ‘ 
the country not far from the present Shorawak. Professor Wilson 
leans to the Punjab, and surmises some connexion between the name 
of the tope of Manikyaln, the Chinese name Chu elm, Chile, and 
Taksha sila: but from the coins found in Manikvala, it must have 
been raised after Fa hmsi’s travels. 

Fa hian next gets to the kingdom of Foe leou cha, which MM. 
Remusat, Klaproth, and Landresse, consider the country of the 
Beloutclies. Professor Wilson prefers Peshawer and its neighbour- i 
hood. Wherever it was, it had, with one exception, the most splendid 
stupa or tope in all India, 122 metres, or 400 feet high, which contained \ 
the begging pot of Buddha, A Scythian king, a zealous Buddhist,^* 
anciently invaded this kingdom, according to the traditions reported 
by Fa hian, to earrj' off this pot j but it would not move. Now it is 
known from other sources that the Scythians invaded and conquered 
Afghanistan in the middle of the second century n.c., and kept 
possession of it until the third century, and other parts of India 
until the fifth century a.d*. This confirmation therefore of what 
Fa hian calls a tradition is curious. These Scythians were Buddhists. 

1 Professor Wilson considers this fable to bare been borrowed from the Hindus; 
ut the reverse is more probable. 

* M. Remusat has a note, iu which the Chinese authorities make Asokato have 
reigned 11C years after the death of Buddha, in tho regency of Kouug ho, 633 u.n. 
Chronological Tables of Japan and China. Book i., p. 17, and p, tW. 

8 Page 75. 

* M. Remusat thinks the Scythians kept, possession of Bactria, Eastern Persia* 
Afghanistan, Balonchistan, and Western India* [Sindh, Cutch, and Gujarat ?] 
until this period. Page Hi, 
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This majestic Tope was built by Kanika, whom Professor Wilson 
describes as a Scythian, sovereign of Kashmir $ but the Tope was 
raised before the invasion of the Scythians', and Iliuan thsang 
makes Kanika reign in Gandhara 400 years after the death of Bud¬ 
dha, \\haccording to Chinese chronology, would behhO n.c,, and, 
according to the Ceylon chronology, 1 o3 «.c. *He must have been a 
zealous Buddhist it he built the Tope, and the invader equally' a 
Buddhist, to invade the country for the pot. The Chinese assert that 
thus pot was carried into China by Jiodhidhnrma , who wus the last of 
the Buddhist patriarchs born in Indiana the fifth century and this 
fart is of importance, as it marks the incipient migration of the 
Buddhists—probably*' consequent on the persecutions of the followers 
of Siva, whose bloody and licentious rites appear to have had their 
origin about this time, although some centuries elapsed before the 
worship has any authentic record in inscriptions. 

In this kingdom one of Fa hum's companions fell sick, and three 
others returned to China to report to the emperor. 

Seventy -two miles to the west brings Fa hian to the frontier of 
the kingdom of Na kia*, to the eastward of Ghazni according to M. 
Remu«at, and Professor Wilson inclines to Jalhdabad. Fa hian now 
uses Sanskrit or Pali terms of long metrical measure. Buddha’s 
skull was preserved here with such jealous rigour that the king of 
the country selected the chiefs of eight principal families, under 
whose seals the skull was locked up every night, and opened and 
taken out every morning to be worshipped, they washing their hands 
with scented water before they touched the relic. The king did not 
go to public business until he had performed his daily worships The 
chapel in which was the iVlie must, have been richly adorned, from 
the mention of gilding and precious stones. Fa hian describes the 
cranium as of a whitish-yellow colour, and it had a bump above. 
What a treasure this would be for the phrenologists ! Fa hian 


1 292 ice., ]>. C4. 

2 M. Rem uk- it lies here a ehnaudogy fvuin Chinese sources:— 


Birth ol‘ fcitikyn, 0, 2-1 lh of Tchao Wang, n.o. 1029. 

Becomes a priest, 19, 43rd tin. do. 1010. 

Accomplishes the law, go, 3rd of Ainu Wang, 999. 

Dies, 79, 52ml do* do., 900. 

Mnh;i, Kashypa dies, 124, 5th of IIiao Wang, 905. 


Annndu dies, I 11 the reign of T, Wang, 094,-079, 

3 A '■■an hi Taev- turn, vol. 167 , lin. 5, 

4 'l i,ip. kingdom sent tribute to China, a.d. 020, 2J certfurit?* after Fa Ilian’s 
thne, p. 09; ut which period Buddhism waa the* religion of the inhabitants, and 
tJ.t-rc were vrrtt J\ n r heretics. 

fl Page Bf>. 
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mentions numerous “ towers of deliverance/’ which appear to 
have been altars of about five feet high, upon which the king and the 
people, and even neighbouring kings, offered flowers and perfumes 
daily.— Can these have any relation to the figure and the altar* on the 
numerous coins from this very country 9 1 

About four miles N. from this chapel, a tooth of Buddha was 
preserved; but this had disappeared when Hiouan thsang visited the 
country 22/ years afterwards. At four miles E. the staff of Buddha 
was preserved and worshipped: the staff, like the begging*pot, and 
other prescribed articles, is the companion of every Buddhist mendi¬ 
cant; and it is surmounted or headed by some design or other. Fa 
liian says that of Buddha was an ox’s head, carved in sandalwood. 
Can this staff' have anything to do with the staff or standard and figure 
of the coins 9 

At four days to the West was the garment of Buddha; and about 
two miles South of the town of Na kie was the shadow of Buddha, 
which Fa hian saw, but he could not account for the deception; and 
close to it was a monastery of seven hundred ecclesiastics, where 
were preserved the cuttings of Buddha’s hair and nails*. 

M. Remusat has a suspicion that, these relics and traditions relate 
to a predecessor of Sakya Muni, whose field of action w s Central 
India, and not Aflghanistan". 

Fa hian now passes, in the winter months, the lesser snowy moun¬ 
tains [the Solimam range], where the cold and severity of the 
weather was so great, that one of his companions perished. Hisloss 
is touchingly noticed by Fa hian, who succeeds with two others in * 
reaching in thirteen marches the kingdom of Lo i, to tlio south of 
the chain. What kingdom this might have been is not now known, 
but it was eminently Buddhist, as there were three thousand ecclesi¬ 
astics of the transcendental and ethical sections. Ten days’ journey 
to the south brought him to the kingdom of Po-ma [riot identified]. 
Here again were about three thousand ecclesiastics, all of the ethical 
section. In neither of these kingdoms is there any mention made of 
heretics. Three days’ journey to the east brought him again to the 
Indus, which he passed where the banks were low , and the country flat 
and levell M. Remusat thinks about Bakkar. Having passed the 
river, he arrived in the kingdom of Pi tchlia. M, Remusat thinks 
the Punjab [Pan cha nala], M. Klaproth Sindh, and Professor Wilson 
Tak. At all events. Buddhism was in honour, and flourishing. The 
inhabitants were extremely affected to see travellers from the extre- 

1 Page 80. * page 94 . 

Vide the II 011 . II, TusnouiPs Introduction to tho Mahawanso, 
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mity of the earth arriving to do honour to Buddha, and they offered 
them every solace in their power 1 . 

Thence travelling to the S.E., at least 3(>0 miles [so he says], he 
arrives at the celebrated city of Mutra [Mathura], on the Jumna, 
having passed in his route a great number of temples in which lived 
several tens of thousands of ecclesiastics. He does not say that 
’hey were heretics, or who or what they were; but had they been- 
Buddhists he no doubt would have mentioned it 5 and, considering 
that he passed the localities, nor. far from where Alexander found a 
town of the Brahmans amongst the Mallei, it is very probable the 
whole of the country between Bakkar on the Indus and Mutra was 
inhabited by a Brahmanicnl people, or at least by the Rajputs; and 
this is the more probable from the very remarkable and decided 
language of Fa hi an which follows:— <c At Mutra, 011 both banks of 
the river, there are about twenty monasteries, which are capable of 
containing about three thousand ecclesiastics; and the law of Buddha 
recommences to be held in honour,” where it had flourished winter - 
ruplcdly from the time of Buddha ; that is to say, for 1400 years 
according to the Chinese dates, or 1000 years according to the 
modern Ceylon. Buddhists. From the time of leaving the deserts 
[no doubt those of Javsulmer and Bikanccr] and the river [Jumna] 
to the West, or rather having passed to the Eastward of the deserts 
and the Jumna, Ann the kings of the different kingdoms in 
India are mrmia attacked to the law of Buddha*, and when 
tiny do honour to the ecclesiastics, they take off their diadems. 
They , and the princes of their families, and their oflicers, give them 
aliments with their own hands. When this is done, a carpet is 
spread for the ecclesiastics, and they place themselves opposite. In 
the presence of an ecclesiastic they would not attempt to recline or 
sit on a bed ; *j and this custom, which the kings observe to testify 
their respect, commenced when Buddha was in the world, and has 

CONTINUED FROM THAT TIME UNTIL THE PRESENT ! ’ 

M. Remusat very justly culls this a remarkable passage, testifying 
as it docs that in these regions Buddhism had continued uninter¬ 
ruptedly from the sixth century before Christ until the fifth after 

1 Page 9 IS . 

* This is most decisive and unequivocal testimony borne personally by Fa Ilian, 
not only of tiie Religious but of the Political supremacy of Buddhism over all India, 
excepting in the (Inserts just mentioned. P. 5)0, ct seq. 

: Thb appears to have been a royal privilege as far a« the lay public was con¬ 
cerned, judging from the figures of princes reclining or sitting on beds on the 
Cuuonj coins, and in the paintings at the A junta caves. 
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Christ i that is to say, more than one thousand years; and that too 
in the very seat in ■which Puranic fables locate the holiest places of 
Brahmanism, Mutra, Benares, Allahabad, Oude, and the banks of 
the Jumna and Ganges. Singularly also is the honesty and goo 
faith of this simple-minded man corroborated by the ancient inscrip¬ 
tions and corns which have been brought to light within the last 
few years. Of the thousands of coins found in India up to the period 
or time of Fabian, there is not one 1 that has any relation to Brahman¬ 
ism ; and the same may be said of the numerous inscriptions. There 
is no proof even of the existence of the Sanskrit language at this 
time, all the ancient inscriptions being in a dialect barely removed 
from Pali, or the language of the Buddhists*, Irotn China, through 
Tartary to Ceylon, with the exception of the inhabitants on the 
tract noticed between the Indus and Jumna, Fa hian had found only 
Buddhist kings and a Buddhist people, with traditions of the existence 
of the same state of things for the preceding 1000 years, or accord¬ 
ing to the Chinese dates for 1400 years. And here I might close 
Fa liian’s personal narrative, and advert to the religious state in. 
which lliuan thsang found India in the early part of the seventh 
century; but there are too many facts, and too many points of per*- 
sonal interest, to part with him for a little while. His very next 
passage characterizes the country and the people of Central India, 
including Oude, Bahar, &c. He says, after describing the equable 
climate, equally removed from extremes of heat and cold, and without 
frost oi* snow, “ The people live in abundance and happiness, regis¬ 
ters of the inhabitants are unknown, [there was not any capitation 
tax as in China,] and neither magistrates nor laws trouble them. 
Those only who cultivate reap the produce. If one wants to go, he 
goes; if he wishes to stay, he stays. To govern, the kings do not 
have recourse to the terrors of punishment; the culpable are lined, 
the fine being proportioned to the offence; and in the case of 

1 Professor Wilson thinks some coins of K ad pluses, n.c. n, Jew years, with a 
Si valic figure, trident, and hull on hem, are of a Hindu type, hot tho taurine figure 
is common to the Grecian, Celtic, and Buddhist, as well as fo the Hindu systems, 
and is repeatedly to he met with on coins with indisputably Buddhist emblems. 
Vide coins of Ceylon, Amavati, Indo Nassau inn and Indo boythie, and Ivadpliises’ 
coins even have the monograms or emblems, which are found in the Buddhist caves. 
And as for the trident and supposed figure of Shu, a Si valic figure with a trident, 
is on the coin No. 4, plate 25, vol. 3. J. A. S. B,, combined with the Buddhist 
chaitya and Bo-tree, 

8 There is a solitary instance of a quasi Sanskrit inscription on copper plates from 
Valabhi, in Gujarat, of the supposed date, A.». 328; but this is dependent upon not 
mistaking one era for another, and a Pali translator might have found the puzzling 
text easier titan the Sanskrit translator did. 
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relapsed criminals, the most extreme punishment, even for murder, is 
to cut off the right hand." The inhabitants of the country dt> not 
put to death any living creature - } no doubt the consequence of the 
edicts of Asoka or Fiyadasi, recorded on the Delhi and other 
columns. But this was no part of original Buddhism, for Buddha 
died of a dysentery from eating pork'j and it was equally no part of 
Brahmanism, for in the legends of the life of Buddha, his humanity 
hidm-ed him to turn himself into a roasted hare to feed a famishing 
J’.ru'Uvian ; and in the Ramuyana 1 we read, as I have already pointed 
<mf, of the choice dinner given to Bh&rula and his army by the 
Brahman hermit Bharadwajo, at Allahabad, comprising roast and 
boiled venison, peacocks, partridges, mutton, and j>ork t with appro¬ 
priate sauces, the whole washed down, with potent spirits! 

ha hiun then adds that the people neither drink wine nor eat 
garlic nor onions 8 /' The only people who killed animals, and sold 
meat, and went to the chase, were the Chandalas [butchers], odious 
people who lived by themselves, and were avoided by the other 
inhabitants of towns and villages. Shells [cypraia moneta] served 
as rn oney. 

From the time of Buddha to the time of Fa hian's visit, the 
kmgs, the aristocracy, and the heads of families, had built chapels 
for the ecclesiastics, had furnished them with provisions, had given 
them grants of fields and houses, of gardens and orchards, proeur- 
ing for them also farmers and animals for their cultivation. These 
grants were engraved on iron 4 , and no succeeding king.was per¬ 
mitted to affect their stability. M. Remusat has here a note, that, 
according to the traditions collected by Fa hian und his personal 
testimony, up to this period from the ministry of Buddha, even his 
religion had not yet been aileeted by any supposed rivalry uf the 
Brahmans ; that is to say, it had flourished uninterruptedly for 14 
centuries 5 . 


5 Vide Maha/ransoMHl SaHapituk^ quoted by tho Boa. Mi. Tumour, J. A. 
S.B., Vol. vb, y/iOOk 

* Hook 2, Beet. t>7, p. 301. 

I ho Buddhist decalogue says, not to kill any living being, not to steal, not to 
commit adultery, not to tie, not to drink wine, [not to out garlic, &,e. is included iu 
the lost,] m>t to scat oneself oil places of honour, not to wear flowers or ribbons, not 
*■'/ oneself u.p io songs, dances, mid comedies, not to wear ornaments of gold or 
siber, and not to cat after midday. Pago 104. The practice of tho iirst live 
entuled the individual to be bom ainonst the gods. Pago 147. 

" T,,t * on, y inscription on iron hitherto found is the inscription on tho iron 
pdiur at I Min; but it is after a.d. 800, and has no relation to grants of laud. 

4 \ ,ia of Buddh& ’" ministry is n.c. 9*3 ». Upham, from the Mafia- 

vnn * > °> lab lirth !h>U b.c., vol. iii. p, 50‘. Quoted iu note to Fa hian, p. 284. 
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Fa hian subsequently enters into minute details respecting the 
habits, manners, customs, and advantages of the priesthood, which 
were the same all over the country. When strangers arrived 
amongst them, they were received with great honour and kindness. 
They were met on the road, and their clothes and begging-pot earned 
for them. Water was taken to them to wash their feet; oil to 
anoint their bodies, and a special entertainment was given to them. 
Fa liian particularly enumerates six towers [monasteries?] in Mutra 
where ecclesiastics put up. They were named after disciples of 
Buddha, or from containing certain sacred books. 

At the close of this chapter 1 . Fa hian has a very remarkable 
passage. Still speaking of the Buddhist ecclesiastics, he says, 44 At 
the end of the year they receive their customary presents from the 
elders, [les anciens,] the men in office, the Brahmans, and others, 
which consisted of the coloured dresses, and other things necessary ' 
for Buddhist priests.” Here the Brahmans can scarcely be 
as religious characters 5 for it cannot be supposed, if they were priests, 
that they would be in the habit of making auuual presents to their 
hated rivals : they may rather be looked upon, as there is strong 
ground for believing at this period, as seculars, and laymen, and 
constituents, as I shall have occasion to show, of even a Buddhist 
community! 

Fa hian concludes the chapter by repeating that in these countries 
the rites and ceremonies of Buddhism had never been interrupted 
from the time of Buddha, and M. Remusat very quaintly remarks®, 
“ The alleged superiority of Brahmanism, therefore, must be looked 
for in other countries!” 

Fa hian now proceeds seventy miles S. E. to the kingdom of 
Sam Kassam in P&ii, and mentioned in the Ramayana as Sankasya, 
somewhere about Farrakhabad. Here was a great stoupa or tope : 
it contained the ladder by which Buddha had descended from 
heaven, [where he had been to see his mother,] accompanied by 
Indra and Brahma. He does not make any mention of temples to 
these two personages j but Hiuan thsung found two temples erected 
to them in honour of their having accompanied Buddha on his return 
from heaven, manifesting the corruptions that were then under* 
mining Buddhism. 

It is to be remarked that Indra and Brahma, in the estimation 
of the Buddhists, had the Pas in the Brahmanical Pantheon, and 
there is no mention of Siva or Vishnu, who may not yet have been 
grafted upon the stock. As a crowd of gods were in attendance 

1 Chap. * Pago m. 

VOL. VI. 
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. upon Buddha ; Siva and Vishnu would probably have been named, 
had they then attained to a fraction Of their modern celebrity. But 
with regard to Indra and Brahma, and the thirty-one other gods 
residing in the second heaven, they are not eternal beings, but in 
transitu ; and it is competent to mortals even to take tlieir names 
and places as they become vacant in the progress of the universe 1 . 
Brahma, therefore, was considered by the Buddhists 1400 years 
ago as only a transitory Devala, and not the Creator of the universe : 
he was inferior even to Indra. Part of the Buddhists of Nepal with a 
Brahmanieal tinge, speak of Brahma as Creator, Vishnu as Preserver, 
aud Mahesa as Destroyer, all emanating from an ancient Buddha. 

. ,ut this was looked upon as heresy by the Chinese Buddhists j for 
they deem all these gods, when they admit their existence at all, as 
imperfect beings, whom men may even surpass by attaining the quality 
of Bodhisattwa or purified intelligence*. The Chinese have, never¬ 
theless, now got a corrupted Pantheon of twenty of these personages. 
M. Re mu sat does not mention his authority, but from the complexion 
of the account of them, it has not an antique character : Brahma 
is put at their head ; Indra follows ; but Maha Iswara, supposed to 
be Mahadeo, or Siva, from his being described as having eight arms, 
three eyes, and being seated on a white bull with a white brush in his 
hand, ranks as low as the eighth in the list but the name of Siva 
never occurs in these Chinese writings, and it is not less remarkable 
that in the numerous inscriptions between the sixth and fourteenth 
centuries, [vide Appendix,] in which the Destroyer is referred to or 
eulogized, he is called in all the earlier inscriptions by some other of 
his numerous names, and not by that of Siva. The twelfth of these 
gods is the general of the Vedas, which word vedas is explained to 
mean a “ discourse on science.” Instead of giving himself up to 
the voluptuousness of the gods, he walked in purity and continence, 
received the instruction of Buddha, and defended his religion. What 
this relation between the Vedas and Buddha exactly means, I do 
not know) but it plainly says that the commander-in-chief of the 
armies of the Vedas defended the religion of Buddha, and when a 
temple to Buddha was built* a statue of the general was put into it 3 . 
Then comes the mother of the Demons with her 1000 children to 
whom human beings address themselves if they want progeny. 
The twentieth and last in the list is Yama, the god of the infernal 
regions. Although this jumble of Buddhist and Brahmanieal or 

1 Pag© 120. 2 Page 120 aucl 138. 

* Pages 138 and 142. Telling fa niau tcliou king, quoted in the San tsang fa 
sou, hook 18, page 20. 
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rather Hindu Devatas is evidently comparatively modern, there is 
not any mention of Vishnu, Krishna, Ganesa, or the Hindu god¬ 
desses, and if they had been known at the time of writing the list, 
they would most probably have come in for a place of honour. It 
can scarcely be doubted that this list contains evidence of the progress 
of corruption in Buddhism, which has ended in the substitution of 
the worship of spirits or genii [naats] in most parts of China, to the 
exclusion of Buddha. In one of the curious diaries of the ambas¬ 
sadors sent from the Burman empire in the present century, to Pekin, 
and published by Colonel Burney 1 * * , the ambassadors state that they 
found the Chinese temples filled with figures of naats or spirits, and 
that they did not see a single figure of Buddha between the frontiers 
of Ava and Pekin ! 

M. Remusat ends his list of tile Buddhist Pantheon, by adding 
that there were very many others whose names were not known » 
but it was asserted that Indra was their chief in the time of the 
ancient Buddha". Here again is a reference to a predecessor of 
Sakya's. Arrian, in his Hist or, Tnd. } cap. viii., mentions a Buddha, 
the third from Bacchus, as a king of India, as far back as the fabu¬ 
lous times'*. 

All the above gods of the second heaven were, of course; inferior 
to those of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth heavens. Brahma, 
Indra, &c., had no reason, therefore, to be very grateful to the 
Buddhists for the honour vouchsafed to them, whether viewed as 
constituents of the Polytheism of the Brahmans, or as belonging to 
Buddhism. It was only in the sixth heaven these fabulous person¬ 
ages were supposed to be elevated above carnal desires. In addition 
to the above, the Buddhists enumerated other heavens with their 
inhabitants. But all of them, of whichever heaven, were infinitely 
below a Bodhisattwn, the next rank below a Buddha 4 . 

It is time, however, to return to Fa hian, who states that the 
King As oka, wanting to see how far the ladder went down into the 
earth, caused people to dig; but not being able to reach the end, 
his faith and veneration increased, and he built a chapel over the 
spot, and on the middle step of the ladder he raised an erect statue 
of Buddha, sixty feet high. Behind the chapel he raised a stone 

1 J, A. S. B., vols. 6 ami 7. * Page 144. 

3 \ni6vra 8k ck rfjs T v8<bv yf?P, <ws or. raCra KCKor/xearo, k ora fry-rat ftaaikca rtjs 

X&PV* Siroprlp^ar, ra>v cratptcv era, rbv ficucx&8« raroir rckevTrjcravroSy bi Sira p- 
rcp&a, tt)v fiaarikt'irjv <K.8t£iw&at fiovbvav rbv rovrov iraiSa, $tal rbv p£v ircm?- 
Kovra, ttai 8vo erect ftacriXcvcrai *Iv8&v, rbp iraripi? rbv 8c tratba, clftocrtv frea. 

4 Page 146. 
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column forty-five feet high* with a lion on the top of it'. Certain 
heretics disputed' the possession of this locality, but the lion on the 
top of the column giving a lusty r&ajfc the heretics were discomfited, 
and the dispute was settled. M. Remusat has a note in which he 
says it may be supposed the heretics were Brahmans; but it does 
not necessarily follow, as no less than eleven sects of heretics have 
already been enumerated, some Buddhists and some Brahmanical*. 
Some of the legends of Sakya Muni make him and his disciples 
dispute with ninety-five different sects, but these are reducible to 
eleven, whose doctrine, books, and habitudes, prevailed IN thjb 
West®]; and it may be supposed, therefore, out of India, or at 
least in Bikaner, and Jaysalmer. Amongst these was the Sankhya 
system, the Vaishesika, the author of which lived 800 years before 
Sakya Muni, and who appears to have been a quasi Buddhist, or one 
whose doctrines Sakya may be* supposed to have reformed, in case 
he came as a reformer, and not as an inventor. Then come the 
Vibhuti, who cover themselves with cinders, and believe the sixth god 
of the world of desires, Iswara, to have created all things. Then 
the followers of the Vedas, who imagine that Narayana created the 
four families, Brahmans from his mouth, Kshatryas from his arms, 
Vaisyas from his thighs, and Sudras from his feet. Then come the 
partisans of the Egg, [Anda,] from which Brahma [sprung, and 
created the world 4 . Then come the Timeists ; Also those who believe 
space to be the origin of things , then the Conformists j neat follow 
the believers in all things originating in uEther. The Jtenth sect 
believed in the supreme efficacy of morality; and the eleventh and 
last believed that there was not any first cause ! 

The above details appear to have been translated from' the 
Chinese work, “ San tsang sou.” M. Remusat does not give 
the date of the werk, which, however, looks to be comparatively 
modern, from its notices of Puranie fables. It is very curious, as it 
would seem to separate the followers of the Vedas from those of 
Brahma, the latter from Narayana, and the followers of hoth these 
latter from the Vibhuti: its location of all the Hindu sectaries or ■ 
heretics in the West is important. Its details are probably founded 
on the information taken to China, by Chinese pilgrims returning 
from India; or by the immigrating Buddhists in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, flying from their persecutors, the Saiva’s. 

1 Very many such columns have recently been found in India, some of them 
wihh Asok&’s edicts engraved on tlierti. 

8 See page 149, for a list of the heretical Beets. 

& lea, et mq, San tsang f& son, book 47, page 26. 
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Another Chinese variation of the above details in the same 
work, reduces the heretical sects to nine. It contains an explanation 
of the three forms of Iswara, [Siva,] seen in the cave-temples of 
Elephanta, and at Ellora, which I have never met with before. It 
says, “ The heretics say that this god [Iswara] has three bodies; 
that of the “ law/' which means that his substance js eternal, uni¬ 
versally diffused, and extending as far as space, and having the 
power to ereateall things ; that which ‘ f disposes,” because he is 
above all forms; and that of “ transformations," because he changes 
in the six conditions all the beings of whom he takes the form." I 
Cannot say that this is very intelligible, but it is new. The account 
further says, that Iswara resides in the heaven called Aghanista; 
that he is the lord of 3000 worlds* that his followers rub them¬ 
selves with ashes, and the Brahmans in general consider him to tftft 
the cause of all things. 

In a further enumeration of nine points in which the heretics are 
in error, respecting form, cause, effect, destiny, conduct, &c,, it says 
,e the heretics, partisans of the Vedas, believe that from the navel of 
Narayana sprung a lotus, on which appeared Brahma, who produced 
all things, and to whom are made offerings of flowers and plants, 
<wni victims, sveh as hogs, sheep, asses, horses, 8fC. S;c." Here we learn 
from Buddhist authority that it was part of the Hindu ritual to 
offer flesh in sacrifice j and this is in strict accordance with the 
details in the Jlamayam, which state that flesh JSpthrown about 
on the funeral pile of Kama's father 1 . 

Those who go entirely naked , and whom we may suppose to be 
the Gymnosophists, met with" by Alexander, are stated to believe 
that Nirvana, or identification'with the godhead, depends upon a 
clear and distinct perception of all things in their different manners 
of being. Buddha himself mentions this naked class of religionists 
without calling them heretics, and Arrian in his APPfkNOV INATKH 8 , 
describes them as philosophers and diviners, and offerers of sacrifices, 
without calling them Brahmans, which, indeed, they could not have 
been, as a>?y of the seven classes of society might supply them, 
which is quite in accordance with the practice of the BbddhistX 
Those who place themselves in dependence on women, believe 
that M&ha Iswara created a woman who produced gods and men, 
&e., &.c.: orhers make salvation to consist inpenance; some in the 

4 

1 Book 2, sect. Cl, page 206. 

* KE4*. XI. 

8 M ovvov crcfiurw chtlrai, <r<j(f>tHfr 4 k navrhs yip*w yivitrtnt- Sr* o* 

T oi<n tr«4»t rijtriv tlat rit npnypara, ciXAc irfarmv Ta\mwmp6twa, XII. 
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control of the passions ; and many other doctrines declared by the 
Buddhists as heretic al are enumerated ; but it is to be noted as most 
singular, that amidst the numerous details given, showing an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with Hindu opinions, as well as Buddhist 
sectarist opinions ; no mention whatever, no allusion even, is made to the 
worship of the Ling a [Phallus), which for the last 800 years at least 
has been so celebrated and so widely diffused in India. From 
Fa hian’s utter silence with respect to this worship, and the 
universal prevalence of Buddhism in his time, it may fairly be 
inferred that it did not exist while he was in India; nor does 
Hiuan thsang, in the seventh century, in spite of the decadence of 
Buddhism, and the progress of the Saiva’s afford us the means of 
determining that Siva was yet worshipped under the form of the 
Linga. The oldest existing temples to this emblem are no doubt the 
Kylas and others at Ellora, and the Elephanta temple in the har¬ 
bour of Bombay; but they are probably subsequent to the expul¬ 
sion of the Buddhists, and not older than the ninth century. They 
are destitute > of inscriptions, which characterize all Buddhist 
remains. The oldest inscriptions at present known in a Linga temple 
are not earlier than the tenth century. One is in the temple of 
Hursha in Shekavata, and is dated a.d. 061 ; and another com¬ 
memorates the erection of a temple to Siva at Brahmeswara in 
Cuttack, by a lady. An unknown era is used, but the character of 
the writing is after the tenth century. The Bhuvaneswar temple in 
Orissa is said to have been built. a.i». 657, but there is not any 
inscription of the fact. 

The San tsang sou then enumerates six kinds of mortification 
to which some heretics subject themselves. Hunger and thirst, 
plunging into cold springs, burning different parts of the body, 
remaining perpetually seated, naked, and exposed to heat and cold, 
living in burial-grounds and funereal groves, and imposing upon 
themselves an absolute silence; and finally, eating grass and drinking 
water like brutes. Then there are five doubts of the heretics, but 
it will be sufficient to notice one of them; " Whether the law of 
Buddha or the Vedas is the best; the Vedas meaning a discourse 
on science, and which are full of the false science of the heretics 1 ;” 
The Buddhists, therefore, considered the Vedas not as a religious, 
but as a scientific composition. The last quotation from the San 
tsang fa sou is the following: “ About 800 years after the death of 
Buddha, a.x>. 257, the master of the law. Sang tchao, says, the here¬ 
tics multiplied ; violent sects sprung up; evil doctrines oppressed 

1 Page 159. 
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truth, and shook sound reason. It was then that Deva Bodhi- 
sattwa, disciple of Naga Krochouna, wrote his bnolc, entitled the 
Hundred Discourses to defend truth, and stop the progress of error. 

These minute facts in a Chinese boojk 1 , bearing upon India, and 
the opinions of its people, are not less curious than important. 
Id. Remusat does not give the date of the composition, but from 
what has been just said of Deva Bodhisattwa, it must be. after the 
third century of Christ, at which period, probably. Were the inci¬ 
pient movements of the Saiva’s and Vaishnava’s, which ended in the 
overthrow of Buddhism. 

M. Remusat says that in the San tsang fit sou he did not find 
anything particularly applicable to the fire-worshippers of Persia 
[or India] ; and this silence will probably strengthen the supposition 
previously noticed, that the alleged fire-altar on one of the coins 
found in Afghanistan is simply the Buddhist family-altar noticed 
by Fa loan. 

But to return to Fa hian, he mentions a tower being built [about 
Farrakhabad] where the three Buddha’s predecessors of Sakya 
Muni met, namely, Kukusando, Kouagammo, and Kussapo, which 
tower he saw j and there were other similar towers throughout 
the country, which were in existence in Fa hian's time. Fa hian 
makes us acquainted with a sad corruption, which had by this time 
crept into Buddhism, in the worship of a dragon, and the erection pf 
a temple to him. The dragon appeared once a year in the form of 
a serpent, Naga [Coluber Naga]. The people of the country were 
numerous and rich, and beyond comparison more happy than else¬ 
where. Fa hiau’s next movement of twenty-eight miles to the &.E. 
brought him to Kanouj [Kanya Kubja] on the Ganges. Here 
were two monasteries and one of the eight great or celebrated towers 
or topes raised in India to Buddha, which Fa hian saw. The remains 
of this tower do not now exist at Kanouj, but the numerous Budd¬ 
hist coins and other Buddhist relics discovered at Kanouj, leave no 
doubt of its having been a Buddhist town. The Chinese have 
literally translated the name of Kanya Kubja [hump*backed 
damsels, but whether from the Pali or Sanskrit is uncertain], with 
which the Buddhists connect a legend. The Ramayana has a similar 
legend, and it is a question which party stole it from the other. 

From Kanouj, Fa hian, marching fifty miles to the S.W., found 
himself in the great kingdom of Lucknow, or Oude according to 

1 Sau tsang fA sow, which means, M. Remusat says, « The numbers of the law 
of the three treatises [psychological, religious, and mythological,} and which may 
he expressed in Sanskrit by Tri pitaka, dkarma Saukhya,” Page HO. 
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Klaproth, but Professor Wilson inclines to Cawnpoor. In this 
chapter [19tb], is the first indication or mention of Brahmanical 
hostility.—Fa hi an says, “ On passing out of the town of Cha 
Iche, by the southern gate, is found, to the east of the road, 
the place where Buddha nipped a branch of the nettle-tree, and 
planted it in the earth. The branch grew to the height of seven 
feet, and has never since augmented or diminished. The Brahman 
heretics, animated by envy and jealousy, cut it down, or pulled it up, to 
throw it to a distance, but it always reappeared in its former place.*' 
It, was evidently not suffering from Brahmanical envy when Fabian 
saw it. 

Fa hian says there were four stations in the country where 
towers were erected to Buddha*, and which still existed. Forty 
miles to the South brought Fa hian to Che wei, or Sravasti 
according to Wilson, in Kosala, or Glide, but then reduced from its 
former magnificence to 200 houses. Numerous towers were here, 
and mention is made for the second time of the unavailing jealousy 
of the Brahmans, who would have destroyed the towers, but the 
celestial terrors of thunder and lightning came to their preservation. 
This is the country of Rama, of which Ayodhya was the capital, and 
yet both country and capital had been eminently Buddhist, and were 
so still, although declining, and no mention or allusion whatever is 
made to Rama or his celebrated history in Fa hian or the Commen¬ 
taries j had the Ramayana been then written, it would most pro¬ 
bably not only have been known to the Buddhists, from the minute 
details they have given of Hindu heresies*, implying an acquaintance 
with Hindu works; but very likely it would have been noticed 
by them. M. Remusat has a note and query, whether Rama’s 
country ought not to be looked for in some other part of India 8 ? 

The king of Sravasti, at the period of Sakya's ministry was his 
own cousin Prasenajit*, called by Fa hian, Pho-sse-ho [Prasena], and 
it was his minister Soud&ta who erected at this place one of the 
eight most celebrated temples or towers of India to Buddha [Sakya] 
which was known equally by the Chinese as the Indians by the Pali 
name Jeto, or Sanskrit name Djeta, Dejctkvana. The other seven were, 

* Page 170. 

£ 1 liavo previously noticed that the mention of China in the Ramayana, as well 
ns in the Institutes of Menu , would place the date of their composition after the 
scceml century b*<:, 

H Page 177- 

* This personage is mentioned la the solar line of Ayodhya of the Puranas , and 
Sir William Jones places the fourth successor from him, Vrihadsana, 1300 b.c.; 
PrarteUHjit, therefore, by this calculation, ought to bo about 1400 B.C. ! * 
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one at Kapila, «me on the banks of the river Ni lian in Magadha, ode 
at Benares, in the deer-park, one at Kanouj, one at Rajag&hft, one 
at the ** handsome city,’* and finally one at Konchind. All these 
Stoupas^recorded some great event in the life of Sakya’. 

Fa hian describes a Buddhist temple at about 1200 paces outside 
the South gate of the town. It had two pillars, the pillar on the 
left hand, had the representation of a wheel on it, and that on the right, 
an ox. These notices are of considerable importance, as they explain 
the reason of tint appearance of the wheel and bull upon the nume¬ 
rous Buddhist coins from Afghanistan, Canouj., Ougein, and Gujarat*. 
M. Rcmusat’s note says, that the wheel is a familiar emblem of the 
Buddbis^ Cmhlerhatical of the successive passages of the soul in the 
circle of existences} also of universal dominion [Chakravartij, and 
it was efficacious in praying when turned round with pwaykrs 
stuck upok it! The gardens, shrubberies, flowers, and reservoir# 
of pure water about the temple, are described by Fa hian* as 
delightful. 

Sakya’s cousin. King Frascna*, was the first to make a statue of him 
in sandal-wood, which was the model of all the subsequent statues 
of Buddha. Hence he must have been a Buddhist. It was placed 
in the great temple of seven stages, but a rat having carried off the 
lighted wick of one of the lamps, the temple was set on fire, and it 
w’as burnt down. The statue of Buddha, however, was not injured. 
The rats have not forgotten their ancestral habits, for within my 
knowledge precisely similar circumstances have occasioned the 
destruction of several houses in our cantonments in India. Fa hian 
describes a multitude of pilgrims from all countries being assembled 
at this temple, but the inhabitants or resident priests Said they had 
never before known Chinese pilgrims to arrive. 

Fa hian goes on to say “ Hence, to the eastward of the road 
there is a chapel of the gods of the heretics sixty feet high, immedi¬ 
ately opposite to one in honour of Buddha. Formerly, the Brahmans 
disputing the honours given to Buddha, the shadow of the temple of 
Buddha, with the setting sun, fell daily upon the chapel of the 

1 Page 100. 

* The appearance of a bull upon tlie coins, in the first instance had led to a 
belief of their having some relation to the worship of Siva; but the various emblems 
and monograms upon the same coins showed that they could not have a Hindu 
origin; and this mention by Fa hian, of a bull carved upon a Buddhist temple 
shows the compatibility of the association of this animal with Buddhism. * 

s There is a Prascnajit in the Vesala lino of the Solar race in the Useful Tables * 
but ho is the fifth Wore Sumctra, whom Sir William Jones places 2108 years s*c 
and Colonel Todd 57 yann n.c. Tho chrmdehwaare evidently at fault? ** 
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heretics j but with the rising pun, the shade of the chapel of the 
heretics, would not fall on the temple of Buddha, but fell to the 
Npfth. This miracle converted the Brahmans, and they became 
good Buddhists. The only object in quoting this puerile story of 
Fa hian’s is in attestation of the Brahmans having temples to the 
gods [although there is not any mention of images], evidently before 
the fourth century 1 * 3 . M. Rem us at has here a note on the subject of 
Brahmans which in the end I shall have occasion to quote. 

Fa hiau states that there were formerly round the great temple, 
ninety-eight monasteries ail provided with proper cells. He 
adds there are now ninety-six sorts of sectaries} each having 
numerous disciples, some of whom honour the three Buddhas of 
times past. From his details they evidently did not differ much 
from the orthodox Buddhists, and they may be the originals of the 
Jains. id. Remusat says this mention of the veneration of the 
Buddhas, predecessors of Sakya, is important, carrying as it does 
Buddhism into great antiquity. 

Fa hian mentions that at about a mile and a quarter to the S.E. 
of Sravasti is the spot where Buddha [Sakya] interposed himself 
to prevent King Sieou li, the son of Praseuajit* of Kosala, from 
attacking the tribe of Sakya, of Kapila, the latter being the native 
country of Buddha, and the Sakyas being of his own family aud 
tribe. A tower was on the spot. M. Klaproth has no hesitation in 
expressing his opinion that this Kapila is the native country of Sakya, 
and that it is the present Fyzabad, or Oude, and the ancient Ayod- 
hyu 8 . He considers that it was tributary to Magadha, whence the 
belief that Magadha was the native country of Sakya}—but a 
Chinese map places Kapila to the N. of Benares and the kingdom of 
Ayodhva, Kosala and Kausambi. It was, therefore, on the banks of 
Roliini or Rohein : Professor Wilson places it N. of Gorakhpur, near 
where the branches of the Rapti issue from the hills, but ull these 
authorities have a close approximation in their locations of Kapila. 

This chapter is finished by Fa hian's stating that at about seven¬ 
teen miles to the W. of Sravasti is the birth-place of Sakya’s prede¬ 
cessor, the Buddha Kussapo, and the tower there contained the relics of 
Ms entire body! Hence, forty-eight miles to the S.E. carried Fa 
hian tq the birth-place of Sakya’s predecessor, Buddha Kakusando 
a place which must have been at the foot of the Nepal hills, above 

1 Pag© 175. 

The Turanae mention Taeelmka as the successor of Prasenajit.—Vide Useful 
Tables. 

3 Page 201. 
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Gorakhpur. These facts afford further proofs that the belief in the 
succession of Buddhas; was itself very ancient. 

This chapter of Fa hian terminates M. Remusat's invaluable 
labours : death stopped his hand, and M. Klaproth takes up the 
translator’s office, like his predecessor, alas ! to be cut off in the 
midst of his splendid career; and it remained for M. Laudresse to 
bring their labours before the public in a manner most honourable 
to them and to himself. 

Four miles to the eastward of the birth-place of the Buddha 
Kakusando, was the celebrated city of Kapila, tbe birth-place of 
Sakya himself, and the scene of many events of his life. Fa hian 
found it a solitude, there was neither king nor people. There were 
only the ecclesiastics, and a few houses of the lower classes. Never¬ 
theless, although the city had disappeared, the Kingdom remained; 
for the Chinese annals mention ambassadors coming to China from 
Kapila, a.u -128, after Fa hian was in the country, and also in 
a. it. 460. The palace of the King, Sakya’s father, Suddhodana, 
was here; here also were the gates out of which he issued on excur¬ 
sions by the command of his father, to divert his mind from his 
religious contemplation, and which I have previously noticed. 
Fa hian enumerates many spots connected with events in the life of 
Sakyuj and on each spot a tower or column was erected to com¬ 
memorate the event. 

Fa hian also records the visit of Ai, the Tao szu or Lao tseau [in 
Sanskrit rT C|} tapasvi or ascetic] who came from his solitudes to 

see the infant Sakya. The Chinese identify him with the Tao azu of 
China who existed there before, the introduction of Buddhism; and 
they were called by the Chinese u doctors of reason .” It docs not 
follow, as I shall have occasion to show by the means of Mr. Tur- 
nour, and, indeed, as I have shown by Arrian, that these ascetics were 
connected with Brahmanism or Hinduism, but rather that they ap¬ 
peared to be Buddhist sectaries; their emblem was the Buddhist 
mystic cross, and Sakya tells two of them that they had made con¬ 
siderable progress towards the dignity of <f Arhan.” The Japanese 
chronology gives dates for all the events mentioned by Fa hian, 
which dates range between n.c. 1018 to the date of Sakya’s becoming 
a priest, which is fixed in 998 jb.o. 

Fa hiau’s mention of the tribe of the Sakyas brings forth a note 
of M. Klaproth’s, with quoations from the 26th volume of the 
Tibetan KHh yhyottr, by M. Csoma de Korda, and from the Pali 
Mahawanso, by M. Burnouf, making the lineage of the Sakyas 1 abso- 
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lufely identical with that of Rama, descended from Ikswaku of the 
solar line, and founder 1 of the royal race of Ayodhya, or Oude, which 
Ikshwakn, b.c. 3500, came from Potala, which means the port [the 
modern Tatta], at the mouths of the Indus. He obtained the hand 
of a princess on condition of any child by her succeeding to the 
throne to the exclusion of former children.. She had a child; the 
former children, (four brothers,) Rama and Lakshmatm like, were 
banished; they emigrated to Kapila, aud became the race of Sakyas. 
This is the identical story of Rama and his salacious father, and 
though from a Tibetan source, it is confirmed by the Hon. Mr. 
Tumour in his translation of the Mahawanso, Introduction , p. 35, 
and by M. Burnouf, from this same source. However this may be, 
it is certain Sakya's family came into possession of Ayodhya! Of 
course the Sakyas neither appear in the Puranic lists as a people, 
nor as a tribe j exist they did, nevertheless!! 

Amongst other places Fa hian mentions the spot in the garden 
where Sakya was bom on his mother stepping out of the bath. Fa 
hian simply says that two kings of the Dragons [the Coluber Nag is 
to be understood by these], washed the infant: but Buddhist legends, 
probably subsequent to Fa hian’s time, say that ludra and Brahma 
and the four kings of the sky and their suite of Devatas attended the 
birth, and that Indra and Brahma wrapped the infant in a celestial 
robe, and afterwards escorted it and its mother to the king. Here 
again is no mention of Siva and \ ishnn, who had they been known 
to the Buddhists, would, no doubt, in common with Indra and 
Brahma, have been made to do homage to the wonderful infant®. 

Fa hian concludes the chapter by saying that the kingdom of 
Kapila, although teeming with monuments of Buddhism, was then 
a great solitude, the knots of people were few' in ntimber and 
widely separated; and in travelling the roads it w*as necessary to 
take precautions against white elephants 3 and lions. In fact the 
present formidable Tarai jungle had begun to overwhelm the habita* 
tions of man, but the Buddhist monuments are daily discovered in 
attestation of the truth of Fa hian. 

Hence twenty miles to the east took Fa hian to the kingdom of 
Lan mou, a name not now identifiable, but he must have got to the 
very base of the Nepal hills, to the N. or N.E. of Gorakhpur. The 
king of the country, having obtained a relic of Buddha, had built a 
tower over it; adjoining was a tank. Fa hian says the place was 
solitary and sterile, and not long since there were not any persons 
to attend to watering and sweeping the temple; but elephants of 

1 Pngo 215. * Page 220. 
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themselves performed the office of wateringsweeping the 
Buddhist Chaitya or tower, and collecting flowers for it* There were 
some Tao sse [doctors of reason] from various countries who had come 
to venerate the relics, but encountering the elephants, they took fright, 
and clambered up into trees j but discovering what the elephants were 
about, they were so much touched by their {nous labours that they 
became orthodox Buddhists, and they laboured the king 

and induce him to erect an establishmCntfor the ecclesiastics; and 
in effect Fa hian found a monastery and ecclesiastics serving the 
temple. Fa hian says the tradition respecting the Tao sse was not 
of a remote period. We see here, from the Tao sac going to venerate 
the relies of Buddha, that at least they must have been Buddhist 
sectaries, M. Klaproth has a note, saying, in Tibetan they are called 
“ sectaries of the mystic cross, called in Sanskrit Swaatiea ypj ,Y and 
that their doctrine was the ancient religion of Tibet until the intro¬ 
duction of orthodox Buddhism in the ninth century ; he points out 
the fact that the Tao sse “ Ai,” on the birth of Sakya, went to Ka~ 
pda to draw his horoscope; and calls attention to the frequeut 
mention by Fa hum of their existence in central Asia and India, 
aud adds, “ It appears they were diffused over the countries to 
the west aud south-west of China/’ la the extracts from the 
life of Buddha, in the Chin i Han, cited p. 282, two Tao szu 
are spoken of as greeting Sakya when he was prince, aud about 
assuming the religious habit. They are described us having attained 
the five supernatural faculties, aud completed the four contempla¬ 
tions ; and as these acquisitions are steps towards the dignity ami 
holiness of Arhan, they must plainly have venerated some Buddhist 
principles; but Sakya bluntly tells them, although they knew so 
much, they had yet to learn the supreme reason*. The facts 
mentioned by Fa hian and the opinions of M. Klaproth are of con¬ 
siderable importance, as they give us a glimpse of religious doctrines 
prior to Sakya's appearance; not unlikely to be the corrupted 
doctrines of Kassapo, or the other preceding Buddhas. 

ha hian mentions that Asoka wished to take down and rebuild 
the tower at Laa mo, Sn addition to those he raised in other parts 
of India. The Ciiiiu^e-Japauese chronology says the number 
of towers raised by Asoka was 8000, and the date of their erection 
was 833 b.c. Twelve miles to the east of the town of Lan mo 
Fa hian found the spot whence Sakya sent his chariot and white 
horse back to his father s city, when he abandoned his home and 
took the religious habit. Here a tower had been erected. 

1 Pago 230. 
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Fa hiaa’s next journey of twelve miles to the east carries him to 
the tower raised over the spot where Sakya’s body was burnt • there 
was here also a monastery. Hiuan thsang says the tower was thirty 
Chinese to isos high, and that it was situated in a forest of Indian fig- 
trees [Ficus Indica], and that in the monastery of this tower were 
the thrones of the four preceding Buddhas'!! Forty miles east from 
tills *ower, Fa hian found the city of Kusinara [city of the 
Kniisa grass'], evidently near to the present Bettiab. Between two 
trees 1 * N. of the town on the banks of the river Gandak, Buddha 
breathed Ids last at. the age of 80. Hiuau thsang gives a particular 
description of the trees of this forest j and mentions the sculptures 
representing the death of Buddha. In the neighbourhood there 
were numerous towers?, columns, or other memorials of Buddha, and 
Fa hian and Hiuan thsang describe a column with an inscription upon 
it, recording Buddha's death. A column exists at the present day, 
very probably that seen by the Chinese travellers, of which a drawing 
and copy of the inscription is given in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengali for October, 1834. It was discovered by Mr. Hodgson, 
the resident in Nepal. The inscription in the old Pali [or primitive 
Deva Nagari] language and character has been deciphered by the 
extraordinary ingenuity and tact of the lamented Mr. Jas. Prinsep, 
and is found to be an edict of As-o-ko, the Buddhist monarch of 
all India, n.c. 326 to me. 288, against the destruction of animal 
life, and enjoining the observance of Buddhism j so that the Chinese 
pilgrims must have been misinformed with respect to the purport of 
the. inscription. The same inscription is engraved on the columns 
of Dehli, Allahabad and Mnttiah, and in Cuttack and Gujarat on 
rocks. In confirmation of the locality being anciently devoted 
to Buddhism, Mr, Liston, in June 1837, discovered in Perganah 
Sidowa, in the eastern division of Gorakhpur, at a place called 
Kuisa a colossal alto-relievo figure of Buddha surrounded by com¬ 
partments in which were represented various actions of his life; and 
in the neighbourhood wete several heaps and mounds of rubbish, no 
doubt the remains of a Buddhist city. 

The date of the death of Buddha, according to the Chinese and 
Japanese, has already been given. Hiuan thsang says, respecting 
the date of Buddha’s death, that the accounts differ; some fixing it 
at 1500, others at 1300, 1200, 000 and 1000 years before his time. 
Now as he wrote ad. 040; these dates place the death of Buddha at 
860. 600, 560, and as late as 300 n.c. 

Over the spot where the eight kings shared the relics of Buddha 
1 Page 2'SO. " Sul, Shorea, robusta. 
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after the body was burnt, a tower was erected } all the towers, and 
several monasteries, still existed, and were seen by Fft hian, but the 
population of the city was small, chiefly consisting of the ecclesiastics 
and the families of the lower classes. The Ni pan king, a Chinese 
work, states, with respect to the eight kings or people sharing the 
relics of Buddha, that they marched troops for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing them off, but at the persuasion of a Brahman they consented 
to share them, and the following was the distribution. 

1. The heroes of the town of Kiu chi one part. They raised a 
tower or Chaitya over them. 

2. The laymen of the kingdom of Pho kian lo pho, one part. 
They raised a tower. 

3. The Kiu liou lo of the kingdom of Szu kia na pho. Do. do. 

4. All the Kshatryas of the kingdom of A le tchc, one part. They 
raised a tower. 

5. All the Brahmans of the kingdom of Phi neou, one part. They 
raised a tower. 

0. All the Li tche of the kingdom of Phi che li. Do. do. 

7. All the Sakyas of the kingdom of Tche, lo kia lo. Do. do. 

8 . The king A tche chi of the kingdom Mo kia tho. Do. do. 

If the word Brahman be understood in the Hindu sense, it is 

not very intelligible how a Brahman adversary should interfere to 
distribute the relics of Buddha amongst Buddhist princes, or how 
the Brahmans of the kingdom of Phi neou should take a share of the relics 
of Buddha and raise a tower over them! But if the Brahmans be looked 
upon as a tribe, and secular persons, as is asserted by the Buddhists, 
we can understand that there might be Buddhist Brabtnans, as well 
as Buddhist Sakyas, or Buddhist Sudras,—as there are Brahman* 
Jains to this day. 

Eighty miles to the S.E. carries Fa hian to the scene of many 
other events in Buddha’s life 5 and here again the unvarnished truth 
of the simple traveller is confirmed. lie speaks of a pillar being 
raised by Sakya’s family, with an inscription on it $ also a tope com¬ 
memorating the re pit bi .1 can inhabitants of Vais&li, [Allahabad,] 
called the Liehchiwi, who wanted to accompany Buddha when he 
put off his existence [Nirvana], Professor Wilson points out, that 
following the Gandak for about seventy miles there is a stone pillar 
at present standing near to Bakra 1 . The inscription is not visible $ 
but as half the column is buried in the earth the inscription probably 
exists 5 and the column is no doubt the one alluded to by Fa hhra. 

1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, March, 1835. 
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The remains of a tower or tope are close by, and an image of 
Buddha with the celebrated moral stanza;— 

‘■'Ye dharma hetu prabhava.” &c. Ac. 
engraved upon it has been met with. 

Twenty miles further to the cast. Fa hian enters the city of 
Vaisftfi*. The garden given by a Thais of the town to Buddha was 
still in existence, also several towers j some of them raised to com¬ 
memorate foolish Legends. liman thsang visited Vaisali 200 years 
afterwards, and found the city in ruins, although he says its founda¬ 
tions had then a circuit of 20 to 23 miles, and the palace or innner 
fort had a circuit of 1 ^ to 1| miles. There were then, the ruins of 
more than 100 monasteries3 and of the three to five that remained, 
the few ecclesiastics had about ten chapels, and did not appear to be 
much better than accomplices of the heretics living mingled with 
f them. The faith of the people w as a mixture of false and true. 
The country was rich and populous, and the people happy and con¬ 
tented. The republic had a circuit of about 1600 or 1700 miles. 
Iltuan thsang does nut make any mention of feuds between the Bud¬ 
dhists or the heretics or of any violence on the part of the latter. 
We may infer therefore that the Saiva’s had not yet attained to 
power, even if their doctrines had spread; and they had certainly 
not commenced their acknowledged persecution in a.d. 638 ! 

Fa hian says that it was at Vaisali 55 that a bogging priest, 100 
years after the death of Buddha, reduced his doctrines to writing : 
those were examined by 700 ecclesiastics [Arhans and other priests] j 
and people afterwards, to commemorate* the event, built a tower on 
the spot which X^a hian saw. A Mongol history, according to Kla¬ 
proth 4 , refers this collection and reduction to the time of Bimbisaro 4 , 
king of Mngadha, and a contemporary of Buddha. Nevertheless, 
in the 1 ) 0th ■’* year after Buddha, n.c, 433, when king Asoka reigned, 

1 The Modern Allahabad. 

s Vnisnli, tins present Allahabad, the seat of so many Buddhist tradition:? and 
events during 000 to 1000 years, is fabled bv the Brahmiuiists to have been 
founded by Yisala, of the race of Ikshwaku and A lam hush a. Kama and Lakabmaita 
visited it. In 157 «.o., the great monastery called the Mult a wan no wiliaro at 
Allahabad, and the city and neighbourhood, sent 111,000 Buddhist priests under 
Baddharakkito, a chief priest, to take part in laying the foundation-stone of the 
great Tbnpo, or temple in Ceylon. Mahtvvanso, chap. 20, p. 171. 

* Pago 248. * B.C. <>«:;. 

There must bo a mistake here, as Asoka did not reign in the 110th year 
after the death of Buddha, but iu the 224th year. The Mongol date of the con¬ 
vocation differs only ten years from the date assigned in the Bali annals of Ceylon; 
but I ’a hian, with his accustomed accuracy, confirms the exact date of the second 
conrocatim.> as recorded in the Mahmcanso, 
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700 Arhans assembled in Vaisali, and settled the doctrine. But in 
consequence of some novel opinions broached by Mahadeva in the 
convent of Djalamdhara, when Ivanika was king of Gutchon or 
Gatchi, 500 Bodhisattwas, 500 Arhans, and 500 Panditas assembled 
at the above convent in Kachmir, and settled the doctrine. Another 
Mongol history makes the first convocation to take place immediately 
after the death of Buddha, under the presidency of his favourite 
disciple Ananda,—the other two convocations taking place at the 
time specified. The Mahawanso of Ceylon mentions three convo¬ 
cations 5 , and it is curious to find this accordance from the extremities of 
Asia, and from the books of such widely-separated nations as the Mongols , 
the Ceylonese, i he Chinese, the Burmese, and the Siamese, The Chinese 
work, the Fou fa tlisang yaau King, contains the following remark¬ 
able notice respecting Ananda : “ After the death of Buddha, he 
collected 500 pious men in the Cavern of Pi pho lo [the tree of 
Photi ], and jointly with them collected the YiuayasV* Of ICassapo, 
another of Buddha's disciples, the same work says, ct lie collected 
a great assembly in the Cavern of Pi pho lo, and in other places, 
and arranged the Abidharmus".” From these passages, it would 
appear that cavern-excavations must have been contemporary with 
or even prior to Buddha [Sakya] : for it is not to be supposed a 
cavern capable of containing 500 persons could have been prepared 
between the time of Buddha’s death and the first convocation under 
Ananda, in the very year of Buddha’s death. A natural cavern is 
out of the question ; for we see too many hundreds, not to say 
thousands of Buddhist excavations in the rocks in India, the remains 
of antiquity, not to be satisfied that their preparation was part of 
the Buddhist religious system. 

Sixteen miles from Vaisali [near the present Sinhiya], Fa hian 
came to the place called the Confluence of the Five Rivers. Three 
of them are immediately identifiable,—the Gandak, the Ganges, and 
the Sone j the other two may have been formed by two branches of 
the Ganges, or other rivers are not far off’ to make up the number. 
Her et Ananda ascended the funeral pile 1 * * 4 on an island on the river, and his 
relics, like those of his master Sakya, were claimed by princes, the king 

1 The first being held at Rajagaha, b„c. 543 ; the second at Weeali [Vaisali or 
Allahabad] b.u 443; and the third took place b.c, 309, at Patna [Patuliputto] 
when Asoko was emperor.—T urnour’s Mafutwamo. 

* Portions of Buddhist Scripture. 

» Ibid. 

4 Wc have boro an instance of accordance in the customs of the Buddhists 
and the Gymnoaophists, in the case of Galanas, the Gymnosophwt, who accompanied 
Alexander from laxila to Persia, who when the infirmities of age came upon him. 
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of Vaisali [he mvjst have been elected* as it was a republic], and 
the king of Mugmiba shared them, and had towers built over them. 
This was an early corruption Buddhism, for the disciple’s memory 
was made to be honoured in the same manner as the master’s. 

Fa Jiian crossed the Ganges, and at four miles to the south he 
came to the city of Patna* [Fatal ipura, or Pupphapura* or Palibo- 
thra* of the Greeks, but not exactly on the site of the modern 
town.] This was the capital of the celebrated king of all India, 
As-o-ico, or Piyadasi, son of Bindusaro, whose edicts are now found 
engraved on rocks from Cuttack to Girnar in Gujarat, ami on the 
Delhi and other columns ; and who was not only the great patron 
of Buddhism, but also apparently, in his veal, an innovator on its 
doctrines $ for he interdicted the taking nway ot animal tile, which 
could not have been part of Buddha s doctrines, as he died of indi¬ 
gestion from eating pork ! Fa hian found the magnificent palace 
of Asoko still standing, built of stone, the windows of which were 
ornamented with such admirable sculptures and engravings as far 
exceeded the ability of the then age to produce*. 

Fa hian, after speaking of the Buddhist orthodoxy and piety of 
Asoko’s son. Mahiudo, [Pali,] [Mahendra, Sanskrit,] who chiefly 
spent his time in contemplation in the mountain called the Peak of the 
Vulture, in Central Bahar, [where, in chapter 29, we learn were 

burnt himself, Ananda like,on the funeral pile [ rri'fia]after the manner of his country, 
[uAXfi «V 1 k'KIvtjs yop KoptoBt/vai fpeptfievov, ectejmvu-fuvov re r<w 'ivdonj v6f.ua, 
xu'i ahovra r f/ TiffSaw yXmotrt/. Lib, VII. Cap. iii. j before die whole Greek army. 

1 In Magndha or Bah.ir. Thin kingdom sent an emhusRy to the emperor of 
Chino, Tai tsoung* A.n. 647. Between a,i>. 050 and tiOlt. the emperor Kaotsoung 
sent an ambassador to Putua, wlio raised a rounumeut with an inscription upon it 
in the temple of Mo ho plain thi. Subsequently, the emperor Te Isoung between 
a.d. 700 to 604, had an inscription made upon a boll which In* presented to the 
temple of Na lan tho at Patna. This is tho last mention of Borar met witlt In 
Chinese historians,—Klaproth, page 256. Those facts prove that Buddhism was 
not extinct at Patna in the ninth century. The inscription in ihe temple may yet 
be found in the ruins of old. Patna. The origin of the name in Sanskrit is J’atali- 

putra Uisfewsr ; in Pali, Pupphapura, or Potaliputlo, Child of the tree [Big- 

o 

nonia suaveolens], derived from a Buddhist legend. In a.t>. 610, Hiuan Ihsang 
found it in ruins, and overrun with jungle, although its circuit was then nearly twenty- 
three miles ; but even Old Patna, although the capital of the Buddhist emperors, was 
comparatively recent In relation to the origin of Buddhism ; the seat of government 
having been removed to it from Rajag6h6 [Sanskrit Rajagriha ], page 257< In 
167 B.C., the priest Mattiuno took with him to Ceylon 60,000 Buddhist priests from 
the fraternity of 100,000, in connexion with Asoko’s great monastery at Patna, to 
assist in laying the foundations of the great Thupo, or temple, or shrine, in Ceylon 
built by King Dutthagumim. *~Mahaicamo, chap. 20, p. 171. 

a Page 262. 
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many hundred caverns or cells for the ecclesiastics,j| has the.following 
remarkable words. “ At that time \ As-o-ko’s reign 1 ] there was a 
Brahman of the transcendental or metaphysical* section of the 
[Buddhist] priesthood living in Patna [PataiipuUo], of unbounded 
knowledge, prudence, and ability j whose conduct was so pure that 
the king paid him all possible honour, and for fifty years the whole 
kingdom looked to this single individual with the utmost confidence. 
He so advanced and diffused the doctrine of Buddha, that heresy 
could not prevail against it.” In the acceptation in which the word 
Brahman is usually received by Europeans, a “ Brahman Buddhist 
priest” seems an incongruous term j but, I believe I shall have the 
means of showing that these terms of Fa hian afford an additional 
proof that the term Brahman was a civil and not a religious distinc¬ 
tion, for there are Brahman Jains to this day. 

Fa loan found many monasteries in Patna, inhabited by six or 
seven hundred ecclesiastics of the Ethical section j but the religious of 
the highest virtue, belonged to the transcendental class. There were 
also colleges of a grave and majestic architecture, where Buddhist 
priests and students from all parts of the world assembled, who 
were desirous of informing themselves in philosophy j and here again 
follows a curious passage. Fa hian saying the ‘ Masters or instruc¬ 
tors of the children of the Brahmans were culled Mandjousri,” from a 
Buddhist personage of that name at, the head even of the Bodhisattwas, 
who are next to the Buddhas. M. Klaproth says, from Chinese autho¬ 
rity, that it was an honourable title applied only to the most learned of 
the Brahmans ; but it could not have been applied to them uf all, had 
they been heretical Brahman priests ! Fa hian adds: ‘'those of the 
begging ecclesiastics who inhabit the monasteries are all from Central 
Jndia V‘ which M. Klaproth designates as comprising the modern 
provinces of Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, Oude, and Bahar, extending 
however, to the West, to the Vindhya mountains. 

Fa hian next describes the state in which he found the kingdom 
of Central India, speaking of it as if it were under one king in his 
time. The cities and towns were large, the people rich, and they 
loved discussions ; but they were charitable and just in their actions. 
Annually, on the eighth day of the month Mao [the early part of 
May], being the birthday of Sakya Muni, a four-wheeled car, with a 
building of five stages upon it, one above the other, so that the 
whole looked like a tower, was hung with carpets, and white felt } 
upon which were painted the figures of the « celestial divini- 

b.c. 828 to 208. a,o. . * MjUisYaiifl, 

* Madhyadesa. 
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tics'.' The whole was ornamented with gold, and silver, and embroidery, 
and coloured gl-vss ! Above all was a roof or canopy of embroidered 
stuff j and at the four corners were contrived little chapels, in each 
of which was a seated figure of Buddha, with erect figures of Bud- 
hisattwas by the side of each. There were probably twenty of these 
cars 5 and ail the world was in the streets ; there were theatrical 
representations, feats of the athletes, concerts of music, and at night 
illuminations j hospitals were opened for the sick, cripples, and 
orphans; and everything was done to solace and relieve them by the 
representatives of the different chiefs of the kingdom residing in the 
city. People flocked from the provinces ; the Brahmen , [^whether 
this means the Brahmans or not I do not know] visited Buddha, 
and the Buddhists arrived and located themselves according to their 
order*. This celebration, procession, pyramidal car, and accompani¬ 
ments, recalls Jagannath’s procession, whose temple exists in a 
country not only mice eminently Buddhist, but apparently on or 
near the very site of the ehaitya, which held the tooth-relic of 
Buddha before its transfer to Ceylon, where it now rests under Knglish 
lock and key! The temple of Jagannath also was not built until 
after the decline of Buddhism, and the Hindu procession looks as if 
it had its type in that of Buddha. 

; Pa liian says, the great tower or tope built by As-o-ko stood about 
a mile south of the city, and in front of it was the print of Buddha’s 
foot. South of the town was a stone, column with an inscription 
upon it to this effect: “The King As-o-ko having thrice made a 
present of all India to the priest - of Buddha, thrice bought it back 
from them at the price of all lii» treasures.” Jliuan thsar g two 
centuries afterwards, saw the print of the foot and the colur. jl\ } but 
describes the inscription on the latter as almost effaced”. At 4 or 
5G0 paces to the north of the tower, according to Fa hian. King 
As-o-ko built the town of Ni li, in the centre of which was erected a 
column surmounted by a lion 4 , and an inscription was placed on the 
column, recording the foundation of Ni li, the reason for it, and 
the year, the month, and the day of the foundation. Hiuan tlisang 
speaks as if Ni li were a palace. 

The above columns may yet be found buried in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Patna, on the site of the old city. From Patna Fa hian 

1 These divinities, according to the Buddhist ideas, would be Indra, Brahma* 
the Regents of the Sky, &e. See.; but all inferior in dignity even to the Arhans, 

* Tin* anniversary is kept to this day in Buddhist countries. 

0 Page ‘201. 

4 Two similar columns at Mn.tt.iah and Rakra have been described in the 
»T. A. S. B. ; hut the column near to Patna would be invaluable were it found, as 
it v ’onld fix the d:if ■ of As-o-ko s reign without fjuestion. 
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moved thirty-sax miles to the S.E., to the mountain Indrasilaguha 1 , 
where was a great but low cavern or excavation, according to Hiuan 
thsang, with tracings on the rocks, said to be by Indra when he 
interrogated Buddha. This cavern no doubt still exists in Bahar, 
although undesenbed. 

Four miles to the S. W. Fa hian found a tower built where Sari- 
patto 4 * 6 * 8 , a famous disciple of Buddha, died. Four miles further to 
the West was the new Rajagahh. 3 , built by Ajata Sattu of the Hindus, 
as Professor Wilson says, which As-o-ko abandoned, and founded old. 
Patna. There were two monasteries and a magnificent tower in the 
place. Quitting the town by the south, at the distance of a mile 
and a quarter, was the valley which Jed to the five mountains, which 
formed, as it were, the walls of the ancient city of Rajagaha, the 
residence of As-o-ko's ancestor Bimbisaro\ the father of Ajata Sattu. 

From West to K;e-1 it hud an extent of about two miles, and from 

* 

North to South from three to four miles : there were some Budd¬ 
hist remains, but the place was eutirely desolate and uninhabited * ; 
and the site of tin' city, even, is pretty generally unknown to Euro¬ 
peans. although Dr. Buchanan mentions it in his Statistic* of JBahar. 

It would appear that, the peak of the vulture, was on one of the 
five mountains surrounding the old town of Rajagaha, and it was 
the highest, being about five miles S.E. up the valley. On the moun¬ 
tain was the throne of the four Buddhas, affording further proof of 
the belief in three Buddhas previous to Sakya. In the same hill 
■was the cavern of Sakya, and several hundred cells for the Arhans, 
These should be looked for and described. Fa hian hired tw f o Bud¬ 
dhist mendicants as guides to conduct him to the grottoes in the 
peak, and taking perfumes, flowers, and lamps, he made his offerings; 
but the memory of Buddha's association with the place, and the 
desolation in which he found it, brought tears into his eyes. He 
remained there one night. Returning from the old to the new town 



* Saripntto in mentioned in the Mahatvansv. 

3 TT3PT^ in Sanskrit. Rajagaha in Pali. 

4 The Vhubasura of the Furtmas.—Prof. Wilson. Bimbisaro is in the Bud dhis t 

chronology; hut not in Prmnep’a Dynasty of the Magudha Kings, derived from the 
Puranas ; 

6 Yet this desolated site, which Fa hian required guides to explore, about 
years before lus visit, wi.s teeming with population; and ike profound Buddhist 
toucher, Inrtagutto, led »0<)0 Buddhist priests from Rajagaha to Ceylon, to take 
part in laying the foundations of the great Thupo or temple at Aiiuradhapum. — 

A fak-aicunso, chap. 2p, p. 171. The magnificence of this temple had not declined 

when Fa hian was in Ceylon. 
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he passed a Buddhist chapel served by ecclesiastics, which was still 
in existence at Hiuan thsang’s visit. Fa hian mentions also the 
spot where the sacred books were collected by Ananda and the 500 
Arhans, after the death of Sakya, and he notices many excavations 
for meditation in the mountains. 

Thence passing sixteen miles to the west, he came to the town of 
Gaya 1 , a place peculiarly sacred to the Buddhists, partly on account 
of Buddha having there undergone sufferings for six years, and 
partly on other accounts; and in modern times not less sacred to 
the Brahrnanists although at a locality a little removed, but still near 
the Fulgo river. Professor Wilson attributes the absence of mention 
of the Hindu Gaya by Fa hian to sectarial resentment, but this very 
absence of mention seems a proof that the Hindu Gaya was not then 
in existence , for Fa hian has elsewhere no concealments respecting 
the temples of the heretics. Fa hian found the city of Gaya deserted; 
and Hiuan. thsang says he found only about a thousand families of 
Brahmans who were descended from the saints [Buddhist]*. Here 
again we find Brahmans preserving their name, although of Buddhist 
origin; whereas had the name then indicated a religious distinction, 
they must necessarily have lost caste and ceased to be Brahmans; 
nor could they become Brahmans again, their ancestors having once 
been Buddhists. A remarkable inscription, in Pali character and 
Burmese language, has recently been discovered here [1833], and 
published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and Klaproth 
also gives it 3 ; recording that the Buddhist temple originally built, b c, 
325, by King Asoko, who is called Ruler of the V\ orld, and which 
had three times fallen into decay and been restored, was for the fourth 
time rebuilt in the year a r». 1305 ; and m 1300 it was consecrated, 
and the famous tree called kalpa vriksha was worshipped. Many other 
inscriptions have since been discovered attesting Fa hian’s and Hiuan 
thsang’s accuracy. According to Fa hian, for many miles around 
Gaya, there are numerous spots sanctified by some event in Sa* 
kya’s life. At one place he saw the very tree under which Buddha 
had sat eating rice that was given to hirn by two girls sent by India 
when he was almost exhausted, atid under which tree he had sat for 
six years enduring sufferings, and lest Fa hian should be disbelieved in 
his own country he very earnestly says, that in Central India, the clb 
mute is so temperate, that some trees may not only live 1000 years, 
but 10,000 years. Fa hian, no doubt, speaks of the Bur or Wur, Ficus 
Iudicu, or Bcngalensis, which lets down roots from its branches; and 
may be said never to die ; for it goes on renewing itself, and there is no 

3T*?X' Jbdja-'r'.y Buddha Gaya, * Page 277* Pago 270. • 
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physical impediment to the tree under which Buddha sat, and which 
was seen by Fa hian, being seen, at the present moment! The Wur 
is not found X believe in China. This mention of the commencement 
of Buddha s sufferings gives rise to a note by M. Klaproth, giving an 
explanation in Buddha's own words of the cause of his being subject 
to these sufferings. Buddha commences by saying, " There was 
formerly in the territory of Benares the son of a Brahman, named 
I In man, and the son of a potter named Hon hi; these children were 
young, and entertained a great affection for each other 1 .” It is not 
necessary to pursue the story; but the passages contain conclusive 
evidence that the Brahmans could not at that time have had the 
sacred and exclusive character which they now pretend to, otherwise 
such an intimacy as Buddha describes between a Brahman's son 
and a Pot ter's son could not have existed. If such words were never 
spoken by Buddha, the passage at least shows the view the Indian 
or Chinese author of the narration entertained of the equality of 
Brahmans and Potters in the social system. 

In this chapter [d 1st], Fa hian again notices the passed Buddhas, 
and points out a spot where they accomplished the law, Sakya 
amongst the rest, and where those who are to follow will do the 
same thing,—he points out also the place were Sakya was tempted, 
St. Anthony like, by the Devil, his imps, and three young ladies; 
and the spot where Brahma came to offer him a golden wheel with 
one *housand spokes, an emblem of universal spiritual dominion, but 
which he would not accept from Brahma. But in this chapter Fa 
liian runs riot in his legends; nevertheless their localities had all 
been commemorated by towers and images of Buddha, all of which 
existed in liis time, and this accounts for the numerous images of 
Buddha which have been discovered around (Java. 

Fa hum say3, at the spot where Buddha accomplished the law 
there were three monasteries, with establishments for the ecclesiastics, 
who were very numerous; and they all lived in abundance, for the 
people supplied them wih everything they wanted. He speaks of 
the grave manners and set demeanour of the ecclesiastics, and says, 
the precepts of Buddhism were rigidly practised. The chapter con¬ 
cludes by Fa hian stating that the four grand towers or topes, raised 
to commemorate the four chief events in Buddha’s life; namely, his 
birth, his accomplishment of the law, his turning the wheel of the 
law, and his death; had been preserved uninterrupted, from the time 
of their erection until Fa hian’s time; that is to say, from 700 to 9d0 
years. Of course, one of these grand towers or topes was at Buddha 
(Java. The tower is gone ; but the numerous rock-caves, and thi 


: I’uge 21H. Chin i Hun, Boo'i 77, page 


20, «. t 60<J. 
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numerous inscriptions in Old Pali, deciphered by Mr, James Prinsep, 
remove all doubt about the sanctity of this Buddhist locality. 

We have here Fa hian again bearing testimony, that Buddhism 
had not experienced any hostility from its foundation to the time 
he wrote; that is to say, certainly for the preceding 900 years, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Tumour's era of Buddha, but for 1079 years, according to 
Fa hian's own assertion when he gets to Ceylon. 

The thirty-second chapter opens with a story about As-o-ko, which 
ends in his constructing a hell to punish criminals in [liman thsang 
says it was at Ougein] ; and this gives rise to a valuable note 1 of JVI. 
Bournouf 's, in which he explains the Buddhist system of hells, of which 
there were no less than sixteen great hells and sixteen smaller hells. 

A belief in a future state of rewards and punishments is plainly 
incompatible with atheism, with which the Buddhists, or a section 
of them, are charged. 

This story about As-o-ko terminates in his repenting of having 
constructed a hell. A Buddhist priest preaches to him; he repents 
him of his sins; obtains faith; and from that time forward honours 
and believes in the three jewels, Buddha, the law, and the clergy. 
What his faith was before this lime is not said. Whether he was a 
Doctor of Reason, or to which of the eleven heresies [Buddhist and 
Hindu] he inclined, is nowhere stated; but his father before him was 
a supporter of Brahmans. 

In the thirty-third chapter. Fa hian says that he went to visit 
the mountain of the foot of the cock , in the heart of which Buddha’s 
predecessor, Kassapo 8 Buddha, was supposed to have entombed him¬ 
self. Fa hian says, the doctors of reason [Tao sse] of the Buddhist 
mystic cross & came annually from nil kino dot ns and all countries to 
adore Kassapo. This statement would seem to remove all doubt 
with respect to the faith of the doctors of reason. They must 
have been Buddhists j differing, however, in some points of faith, 
from the followers of Sakya, w ho possibly appeared as a reformer of 
the previously existing Buddhism. 

Fa hian not having yet visited the sacred city of Benares, the 
scene of the preachings and labours of all the Buddhas, and parti¬ 
cularly of the initiatory labours of Sakya, retraced his steps to it from 
Patna. On his way he visited the temple of the “vast solitude,”called, 
in Pali, Issi pattene [so says M. Klaproth",] and in the Mahawanso 
it is called Isi pattana, in the neighbourhood of Benares [B&r&nasi 
in Pali]. It was one of Saltya’s stations, and Fa hian found eccle¬ 
siastics still there. The fraternity of this temple, however, in 157 
B.c., contributed 12,000 Buddhist priests under the Mah&tbero 

1 Page 206 . * Fnge 302, 8 Page 300. 
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Dhammaseno, to take part in laying the foundation* of the great 
temple or chaitya, at Anuradhapura in Ceylon 1 . So far however, 
from the temple’s being in a vast solitude, which the Chinese name 
implies, it was situated in an agreeable canton. Hence Fa hian 
went to Benares. Tie describes the temple in the deer-park about 
three or four miles from Benares, which commemorates an event in 
Buddha's life. The Chinese, in one of their etymologies, derive the 
name Pho lo nai [Biiranasi in Pali or Benares] from the Buddhist 
term “deer-park,” as if this were the proper name of the city, which 
would leave no doubt of the Buddhist origin of this now holy Hindu 
locality. Fa hiun mentions also several towers in the neighbourhood, 
attached to which were two monasteries. 

Fa hian says little about the religious state of Benares when he 
was there; probably, because he had previously said, that every king 
and kingdom eastward and southward of'the Jumna was Buddhist; 
or probably, because he did not find anything in the state of Bud¬ 
dhism to call for remark. Had Buddhism been in a declining 
state he would have said so, and had heresy been making progress, 
he no doubt would have mentioned it, as was Ids custom elsewhere j 
but he does not say a syllable about an heretical temple. That 
Buddhism in Fa loan's time, at Benares, was not in a state to call 
for remark, it is fair to infer from Hiuan tbsang’s account of the 
city 200 years afterwards, in which 200 years. Buddhism was fast 
falling into decay. Nevertheless, when Hiuan thsang visited Be¬ 
nares in a.o. 030—40, he found there thirty Buddhist monasteries, 
and 3000 Buddhist priests and disciples; independently of 1500 
priests and disciples attached to the temple in the deer-park : this 
temple was more than 200 feet high, and its summit was crowned 
with a gilded arrow, it was surrounded by about 100 chapels, each 
with its gilded arrow; there were in them numerous divine linages 
gilded ; and statues of Buddha and the Tathagatas in stone ; alt in 
the attitude of turning the wheel! He says, that the majority of the 
inhabitants of Benares [which contained 10,000 houses,] were here¬ 
tics j that they had about 100 temples, in which were about 10,000 
persons who worshipped the great god “self-existent” [Iswara] ■ the 
worshippers either cut their hair, or tied it in a knot on the top of 
the head, and they went naked and covered themselves with cin¬ 
ders*, the elders living in constant austerities. If, therefore, Benares 
had thirty monasteries and 4500 Buddhist priests and disciples, in 
the decline of Buddhism, it may be well supposed they were abundantly 
rife 200 years before, in Fa bums time. ... 

lhere can be little doubt but Siva is intended by M self-existent 

1 Jfahawatno, chap. 29, p, 171. « p ag<5 3 ^ 
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but there is no allusion whatever by Hiuan thsang to the Linga, 
which could not have failed to have struck him, had the worship of 
that emblem been general by the heretics. Although heretics were 
now so numerous in Benares, a Mongol work 4 considers that it w r as 
always the seat of Buddhism from ail antiquity, Sakya’s five cele¬ 
brated converts, are, in this work, made, to address him in the fol¬ 
lowing words:—“ Since thou art become the true Buddha of the 
world, deign to honour Benares with thy presence ; for at that place 
has been the throne of the 1000 Buddhas of the past period.” 
Sakya acceded to their wishes, and chose for his seat that of the 
three Buddhas of the present age, K.akusando, Kunagaramo, and 
Kassapo*. 

Fa hian concludes the chapter by observing, that at 59 or tit) 
miles to the N.W. of the deer-park was the kingdom of Kausambi 8 . 
He did not visit it; but learnt that there were several towers in it; 
and Hiuan thsung says there were about ten monasteries, in a state 
of dilapidation, and with not more than 300 priests*. 

Fa hian’s next chapter opens with some remarkable information- 
He says, “About 800 miles distant from hence [Buddha Gaya], to 
the south, is the kingdom of the Dekhan, where there is a monastery 
of the passed Buddha Kassapo [Sak ya’s immediate predecessor]. It 
has been excavated in the rock of a great mountain, and has five 
stages or stories. The lower one is in the f orm of an elephant, and 
contains 500 stone chambers : the next is in the form of a lion, and 
contains 400 chambers: the third has the form of a horse, and con- 
tains 300 chambers: the fourth has the form of a bull, and contains 
200 chambers: and the fifth has the form of a pigeon, and contains 
100 chambers. At the upper part there is a spring, which follows 
the course of the rock; and, in falling, it enters the chambers, and 
issues by the door. In all the chambers there are windows pierced 
in the rock to admit the light. At the four angles of the edifice the 
rock had been cut into steps; but at present little ladders are used 
to mount to the spot where formerly some one had left the print of 
his foot in the rock. 

“ The monastery was called Pho loyeu; which, in the Indian lan¬ 
guage, means pigeon 6 , from some Arhans flying into the monastery; 
Fa hian says the monastery was inhabited permanently by Arhans, 
although the mountain was desert, and was some distance from vil- 

' Tin* history of the Origin of the Four Truths of the whole Law. 

* rage 313. 

8 This is mentioned in the Mahawanso. There was a great ebaitya in the 
Capital, which liman ih&ang a’so describes. 

4 Page 313. 

1 tut if i.ir-with uiirmu^fu fv./oi tho MuLr&tfci TT( j STT, the blue pigeon. 
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lages. The inhabitants were unacquainted with the law of Bud¬ 
dha 1 . Fa liian concludes by saying, that the roads in the Dekhait 
were dangerous, and painful, and difficult to distinguish. Those 
who wished to travel paid a certain sum to the king of the country, 
who sent guides with them. Fa hian ingenuously says, he was not 
able to visit the monastery of the pigeon himself j and his account 
is derived from the people of the country." 

Those who have read my Description of the Caves of Ellora, may 
be induced to recognise in these stupendous and magnificent works 
the originals of Fa hian's monastery and 1500 chambers. 

Considering the constant bias of human nature to enhance the 
value of that m which a personal interest is mixed up, I am sur¬ 
prised tiie travellers from the Dekhan did not lead Fa hian a little 
more astray than they appear to have done. My description of 
temples supported by elephants and lions, of a temple of three stories 
[Teen lokh], of windows pierced in the rock, of multitudinous cham¬ 
bers, of the course of rivulets down the mountain and over and into 
the caves, of the uninhabited locality., and, finally, even the name 
may be supposed to have originated in the flocks of blue pigeons 
which no doubt then, as now, inhabited the perforations in the moun¬ 
tain : my description, I repeat, offers so many matters of approxima¬ 
tion to the general points of the inflated and distorted accounts given 
to Fa hian by the people from the Dekhan, that it may fairly be 
permitted to us to consider that Fa hian is describing Ellora. The 
excavations in Salsette would afford the next approximation, ami 
after these the wondrous labours at Junir (Jooneer), and the Ajanta 
Gh£t. Fa loan's silence with respect to the Linga caves at Ellora, 
which he would have designated us those of the heretics, offers to 
my mind satisfactory proof that in his day they were not in exist¬ 
ence. Apparently for the preceding 1000 years there had not been 
Hindu dynasties or a Hindu population sufficiently wealthy, powerful, 
or numerous, to have produced them. 

Fa Uiuu's silence also assists to confirm the opinion of that acute 
and learned orientalist, Mr. Erskine, who, in speaking of the Linga 
cave [that is to say, dedicated to Siva as the regenerator} at Ele- 
phanta, which is precisely similar in its design and character to the 
Linga caves at Ellora, [with the exception of the three-faced bust of 
Siva, which is only met with in small caves at Ellora,} said it [the 

r 1 Page »!«. Fa liian probably alludes to the Goands and Bheela, who, no 
doubt, were as orthodox Buddhists in his time as they are orthodox Hindus or 
Brahmanists in present times. In fact, the religioa of these singular races of men 
has always been of a peculiar char acter. 
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Elcphantn cmej might be about 800 years old. Professor Wilson 
is equally indebted to Fa hian with Mr. Erskine: for if ugh he 
supposes that the Linga temples at EHora were excavated after those 
of toe Buddhists, about the eighth century, yet he inclines to a tra- 
dilion 1 that the Buddhists did not appear in the peninsula of India before 
the third century after Christ, and their excavations therefore could not 
have been made before the rn rn or sixth okntuky. Fa hian re¬ 
moves all these doubts, even though the multiplied inscriptions and 
coins now made available, had not converted doubt into certainty*! 

From .Buddha Gaya it would appear that Fa hian returned to 
Sravasti, and took up his abode in the great temple or monastery 
of Tehlia human, or Jetu”, w here he remained for three years, study¬ 
ing the language called Fan*, and making a collection of sacred 
books, as he could not procure them in the north of India, the 
Buddhist doctrines being promulgated verbally. lie then gives the 
details of the books he had collected ; which gives rise, in the first 
place, to a note of M. Landresse, in which he quotes Mr. Uphaui, from 
the Sinhalese annals, staling that three weeks after the death of 
Buddha [Sakya i, 500 Arhnu«, headed by Ananda. assembled, and in 
seven months reduced Sakya’s doctrines to writing j and, in the next 
place, he quotes Mr. Hodgson, of Nepal, who says, according to the 
Buddhists of Nepal, the body of the law is made up of the Sutra 
and the Dharmo, and that Sukya himself was the first to collect and 

* DcHCfjtiio catalogue of tic Mackenzie manuscripts, by 11, 11. Wilson. 
Calcutta, liiUlf. Jh.go O. 

* Tho re mams of Puldbi.-n: m the IVkhnn arc even moro magnificent art! 
extensive than in its native seats on the Canges. The mve-exenvaLkms are well 
ki.ov, n afa vunderfill monument. 1 ; of art ; l.ut additional proofs of its prevalence are 
met with in the remains of hie great, Buddhist templet* at Bhilsn ami Ooinrawati, 
and the Buddhist coins from Uug'-in. That this celebrated t ity teemed with 
Buddhists is attested by tlio Bhilsa inscriptions; but wc have a, new proof of the 
fact bum the Ceylon annals, which state that b.c. 157 the Buddhist high priest 
Dhammerabkito took with him -10,000 disciples from the Dakkhiiuigiri temple at 
On gem to Ceylon, to assist in laying the foundation-stone of the great temple at 
Anuradluipimi. This wa* before Vikramaditya reigned in Ougein. Aftthateaitso, 
chap. 20, page 17k 

N 

9 -3"ici T hi Sanskrits the temple of tbo victor. Jcto wtharo, m Pali. 

* As vv«. find, without exception, from every Buddhist inscription yet deciphered, 
that the language was Bali, there can be little doubt the term Fan applies to that 
tongue. Buddhism musty indeed, have been in a flourishing state, in 157 me., at 
Srrvin-ii [Saw.-dthipura, iu Bali], when the Malmthero Fiyadussi took with him, 
from til*- monastery of Jet© and ti e neighbourhood, no less than <50,000 Buddhist 
priests, rsf ii• <• invitation of King Dutthugamini of Ceylon, to take part in laying 
the founds don-stone of th© great chaityn, or temple, at Anurudhapure, in Ceylon. 
Afahatsausn, chap. 2D, page 171 
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put into writing the doctrine left by his predecessors, to which 
he added ids own 1 . 

On quitting Sravasti, Fa hian's companion, Tao tchhing, capti¬ 
vated by the grave, decent, orthodox, and admirable conduct of the 
ecclesiastic?, compared with those of his own country [the frontiers 
of China], resolved not to return home, but spend, his^life amongst 
them. Fa hian, whose first wish was to benefit his countrymen, by 
enabling them to participate in his knowledge, returned therefore 
alone 4 . 

Fa hian now descends the Ganges, and apparently in a boat, for 
he says, “ Following the course of the Ganges to the cast for seventy- 
two miles, there is on the right bank the kingdom of Tchew pi jo 3 , 
[the ancient Tehampa, now BhagalpurJ. The Buddhist chapels on 
our route appeared inhabited by ecclesiastics j" and ha passed four 
towers. 

When Hiuan thsang visited Tehampa or Tchampapura, on the 
bank of the Ganges, he found it to be a city about thirteen miles in 
circumference. There were about ten monasteries, bat they were in 
u bad state, not counting more than 200 ecclesiastics. The heterodox 
had about twenty temple?, 

Klaproth says the name of Tehampa is preserved in the name 
of the town of Ghanipanagar, close to Boglipur. 

Fa hian hence passes to the eastward [no doubt descending the 
Ganges] for about 200 miles, and comes to the kingdom of Tornoliti 4 , 
at the mouth of the Ganges, on the sea, now preserved in the modern 
Tamlouk, on the right hank of the Ganges. There were twenty-four 
monasteries m the kingdom, all peopled with ecclesiastics, and 
Buddhism was in a flourishing state. Hiuan thsang found eight or 
ten monasteries, inhabited, however, by about 1000 ecclesiastics. 
The heretics had about fifty temples; but there is no mention of 
enmity or persecution. Tie describes Tamlouk as having a circuit 
of more than three miles; and it carried on a great trade, both by 
sea and land. By the Me of the town there was one of King 
As-o-ko’s towers, built in honour of the throne of the Four passed 
Buddhas, of which the traces remained. 


1 Asiatic Researches, vol. Hi, page 241. 

8 ^QT. or ^iTrrcrr> according to the Parenas, tlie ancient capital of 

-o x - 

Karna, the elder brother of the Paudu princes. It was annexed to Magadl ia by 
lombiaaro: p. 32;/. 


• rTTSrf&afr, T&mralipti in Sanskrit, Tamabtti iu Pali, is mentioned in 
the Mahabharata and the Vayu and Mdrkttndeya Puratuts.-*- Wilson, 
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M. Burnout', quoting from the Mahan-an so of the Cingalese, says 
that Fa hian had rendered into Chinese the Pali name of Tamalitti, 
and not the Sanskrit; and it would probably be found that all the 
Chinese travellers had done the same thing with the Indian names 
handled by them. In this ease, at least, the city was called by the 
* Indians by a Pali name , and not by the Sanskrit name met with iu the 
Puranas. 

Fa hian remained at Tamlouk two years, copying the Sacred 
books, and pai/iting the images. Large vessels sailing to the S.W , 
Fa hian embarked at the commencement of winter, and in fourteen 
days and nights he arrived, a.i>. 412, at the Kingdom of .Lions, 
Ceylon 1 . He describes the size of the island; speaks of its pearls, 
the product of the sea on the coast, not only then, but from Alexan¬ 
der’s time to the present; and one district in the island produced 
precious stones, just as is the case now. liiuan thsang also visited 
Ceylon, and says the chief town had a circuit of nearly thirteen 
miles! 

Fa hian unfortunately did not visit Orissa, where was one of the 
eight great Buddhist chaityas, and which province lias recently fur¬ 
nished such matters of interest in its Buddhist inscriptions and 
remains. 

I come now to Fa hian’s last chapter hut one. He speaks of 
Ceylon as originally inhabited by demons, genii, and dragous, who 
had, nevertheless, a taste for commerce, and in time became civilized. 
He says that the climate is so temperate, that the difference between 
winter and summer is not discernible, and that the verdure remains 
all the year round. We see from these simple terms how much his 
descriptions arc to be relied upon, when he speaks from his own 
observation. He mentions the impression of one foot of Buddha s 
on Adam’s peak, and that of the other to the north of the tower of 
the royal residence, the impressions being sixty miles apart. Over 
the impression to the north of the town, a tower, or tope, or chaitya, 
or temple, had been built, the height of which was 472 English feet 
[higher than St. Paul’s], which was ornamented with gold and silver, 
and with everything the most precious*. 

The legend respecting the impression of Buddha’s foot says it 
was at the request of Raja Samba Deva, who, addressing Buddha, 
said, “ Many Buddhas have left their relics here ; deign to add a jewel, 

•fffe Slab ala; that of Hone. 

5 This is the great temple built 157 b.c., in laying the foundation of which 
several hundred thousand Buddhist priests assisted from all parts of India. Maha- 
manso, chap. 29, page 171. 
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and leave the impression of tby foot, which; *h all life"* blessing to the 
island 1 .” 


There was attached to this prodigious tower, or temple, a 
prodigious monastery, called the u Mountain of Security, which 
was built by Walakarabhaya, or Deveny Paetissa, in the 456th 
year after Buddha, or 87 years b.c., in which were 5000 eccle¬ 
siastics. There was also a hall of Buddha, adorned with chas¬ 
ings of gold and silver. Amongst other precious things there was 
an image of Buddha of blue Jasper, twenty-three feet six inches 
English high : the whole body was set \vith precious stones, and 
sparkled with inexpressible splendour and majesty. The right 
hand held a pearl of inestimable price. Fa hian then records the 
touching anecdote regarding “ Home, sweet home,” which I noticed 
at the commencement of this paper. This circumstance occurred 
when lie was worshipping in this ehaitya or temple. 

Fa hian mentions the introduction from Magadha into Ceylon 
for the first, time of a branch of Sakya's tree, under which he had 
attained supreme wisdom ; and which, from its letting down roots 
from the branches, must have been the Ficus Indica, Bengalensis, or 
nitida, and not the Ficus rcligiosa as M. Landresse supposes, which 
does not let down roots, nor the Bauhinia scandens as M. Klaproth 
supposes. [Fa hian, p. 215.] 

In the city there was an edifice ornamented with everything 
precious for the sacred relic, the tooth of Buddha, which had been 
bought or obtained from the king of Kalinga [Orissa,] a.d. 275, by 
King Mahasana or Mahasen of Ceylon, who died however before 
its arrival in Ceylon. This celebrated relic, after falling into the 
power of the Malubars and the Portuguese, is now safely lodged 
under the lock and key of the F.nglish ! ! 

Fa hian states the king of Ceylon was pure in his conduct, and 
abstained from the practice of Brahmanicai rites j and the inhabi¬ 
tants were firm in their faith and veneration. From the foundation of 
the kingdom there l\ad never been famine, death, calamities, or 
troubles. Fa hian is not quite correct with respect to ” troubles,” 
for in the preceding 900 years there had been three foreign usur¬ 
pations, one in 237 n.c., another in 205 b.c., and the third fr «*m 
103 b.c. to 90 B.c., and several of the kings had been put to de#fh 
or murdered. Mahawanso, Appendix lxi ; but Fa hian may mean 
religious and not political troubles. When he was in Ceylon a.d, 
412-413 Muha Nama reigned. 

The city was inhabited by numerous magistrates, nobles, and 


1 Page 841. 
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merchants,'engaged in foreign commerce. Tlie bouses were hand¬ 
some and the edifices well ornamented. The streets and roads were 
broad and straight j and at all the crossings were built lecture-rooms, 
or rather halls to preach in. The 8th, 14th and loth of the moon, 
^wore dedicated to high service or preachings, and a great quantity of 
the foytr castes assembled to hear the law. In fact, the French text may 
be translated, a crowd of the population of the four castes assembled 
to hear the Itiw. Fa hian subsequently describes the four castes being 
presenr. at the funeral pile of an Arhan, and making the offerings, 
[p. 35 1 1 We have here another proof of the truth of Fa hiau; the 
Bill, 14th and 15th, do not accord with modern Buddhist usages; 
nevertheless, they were commanded to be observed more than 700 
years before Fa hian’s time, in the edicts of As-n-ko, on’ the pillars 
of Delhi, Allahabad, Mattra, and Radhia I ! [./. A. S. B. vol. vi., 

p. 591.] The four castes, of course, included the Brahmans, and 
we have in this simple expression an additional ground for suppos¬ 
ing that the distinction of castes was civil and not religious. Under 
an eminently Buddhist government and tin eminently Buddhist 
people, and where. M. Lundresse says Brahmanism had not yet exer¬ 
cised any injurious influence, we find the four castes going to church, 
as it were, 'periodicalhi three times a month, which they scarcely would 
have done bad they been sectaries and heretic. 4 *. From the reports 
of the people Fa hian understood that there were 50,000 or 60,000 
ecclesiastics in Ceylon. In the city the king fed 5000 or 6000 in 
common. They lived by begging, ami took no more food than their 
cup or begging-pot would hold’. 

I come now to a very important passage in Fa hian, affecting, as 
it does, the modern common belief in the era of Buddha [Sakya]. 
He says, “ The tooth of Bu ddha is universally exposed to the 
public in the middle of the third moon. Ten days beforehand, 
the king bating selected with care a large elephant, places on it a 
preacher habited in royal apparel, who goes round, and by beat of 
drum proclaims in detail all the events in the life of Sakya Buddha, 
including his sufferings [which it is not necessary for me to repeat] 
and concludes with saying, “ All living beings being thus saved [or 
having secured salvation], he [Buddha] entered into extinction 
[died], and since his death there have passed 1497 years! When 
the lights of the age ceased to burn, all mankind were oppressed 
w ith grief.” The Cingalese sacred books, the Mahawamo, and the 
Buddhists of Ccvlon of the present time, state that Buddha died 543 
years b.c. ; and yet the Buddhists in Fahian’s time, and in his hear* 

1 Buddhhfc priests arc bound to obtain their daily food by begging,- 
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ing, annually and formally proclaimed, by beat of drum, that Buddha 
died 542 years before this date, or in 1085 B.c. The discrepancy 
cannot readily be reconciled ; but it will be borne in mind, that the 
Chinese, Japanese, Burmans, Siamese, and some other Buddhist na¬ 
tions, in their practice adopt an era closely approximating to that 
mentioned by Fa hian. The Makawanso of Ceylon, however, is 
decidedly opposed to it. But I have previously shown that Professor 
Wilson, in the Oriental Magazine for 1825, quotes eleven authorities, 
every one of which makes the era of Buddha more than 1000 years 
b.c. : the earliest makes it 1336 b.c., and the latest of the eleven 
1027 b.c. : four other dates, quoted chiefly for Buddha’s death, are 
959, 991, 960, and 835, all b.c. The simplest solution of the dis¬ 
crepancy exists in the belief that the dates have reference to the eras 
of distinct Buddhas. : 

Fa hian continues his description of the celebration of the festival 
of the tooth-relic, stating that it was carried in procession to the 
Monastery of Security, and that every possible honour was done to 
it in every possible way [he gives the details]; that the ceremonies 
lasted ninety days, and it was then brought back again to the city. 

A mile and a quarter to the west of the Monastery of Security 
there was a mountain with a chapel on it, and nearly 2000 ec¬ 
clesiastics lived about it; amongst the number, a Buddhist priest, 
of great virtue, who was held in the highest veneration by the 
people. He had lived for forty years in a stone house [excavation 
in the rock, no doubt]'; and he had contrived to domesticate rats 
and snakes in his abode, so that they did not injure each other. We 
have here a prototype for the modem Hindu ascetics, who excite 
the awe and veneration of the vulgar by precisely similar means. 

Hiuan thsang, when he visited Ceylon, found Buddhism still in 
a flourishing state, and he confirms most of Fa hian’s accounts. 

Fa hian mentions the king’s having endowed a chapel, and record¬ 
ing his grant of lands and houses upon iron , concluding with the 
usual phraseology and terms met with on the copper plates dug up 
in Gujarat, Malwa, and elsewhere. / 

Fa hian, after spending a couple of years in Ceylon, and having 
obtained several books in the Fan 1 language , which were not to be 

, . 1 . ' '■ "V- ,f. t 

1 Evidently Pali; for, from the origin of Buddhism, even to the present day, 
the sacred Buddhist works in Ceylon are in that lang ua g e, with the exception,-'of 
the occasional use of Singaleae j and the Brahman convert Bu<Mhogoso, shortly 
after Fa hian’* visit to Ceylon, translated a part of the Buddhist scriptures then in 
Bingalese, into Pali, Had Sanskrit been commonly in use, the translation by a 
Brahman would surely have been into that language, and not into Pali, 

VOL. VI. 
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met with in Chinn; embarked them and bis images, and all his pro¬ 
perty, ih a merchant-vessel, which viras capable of accommodating 
00 'men. Behind this was attached a little vessel [a long-boat, 
>ro /. rjly ], in case of dangers. The wind being fair, they sailed to 
the east for two days, but were overtaken by a tempest. The vessel 
leaked, and some in their fear got on board the small vessel, and the 
cable was cut, and she Was detached. Fa hian and others laboured 
to keep down the leak; heavy matters were thrown overboard; and 
Fa hian was in great trepidation for his books and his images. He 
prayed heartily that the ecclesiastics might get sandy back to China, 
trusting that the gods would protect those who had made so long a 
journey, with the pious object of obtaining the law! The terhpest 
issted thirteen days and thirteen nights, at the end of which time 
diey found themselves at an island, where having stopped the leak, 
they put to sea again. The sea abounded with pirates; and it was 
vast, and without shores; and they directed their course only by the 
sun, the moon, and the stars '; and when the weather was cloudy, it urns 
necessary to follow the wind without any guide. The merchants, in con¬ 
sequence, were in consternation vrith respect to the course; but when 
the weather cleared tip they rrtade easting again. 

We find from this remarkable notice, that the mariners’ compass 
was ’ Unknown to the Chinese, or Indians, in the fifth century, 
although, according to Palladius [TOY IIAAAAAIOY irep\ r&v rrjs 
€0v$>v, Kai r5>v B payii£vu>v\, the loadstone [payvjjm] was well known to 
the inhabitants of Ceylon [TarrpcofSdvg']. 

The terrors and troubles of the voyage are very graphically told 
by Fa hian. At the end of ninety days they arrived at a kingdom 
called Ye pho te [Yevadwipa. or fJava], '.where the heretics and the 
Brahmans were ih great numbers, but where the law 6f Buddha was not 
practised. M. Landrcsse, nevertheless, quotes authorities noticing 
the introduction of Buddhism Into Java between 24 arid 57 a.d. 1 
Here, again, we find the Brahma vis distinct as a class, and separated 
from the heretics! The terms are, “ the heretics and the Brahthans.” 

Fa hian is the first author who mentions Java in the Chinese 
annals; but, a.d. 436, an embassy was settt from Jatfa to the Brn- 
peror of China. It is not singular that at this early period Brah¬ 
mans should have made their way so far to the eastward, when it is 
considered that at this time of their history thfey were actively 
engaged in trade and commerce, there being many on board th,e ship 
in which Fa hian was p passenger, who were taking goods to China 
for. sale, 

1 Togo 3(!5, 
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Fa Hla.it retrained in JdVri five months, arid, 
chants ixi dhofchet vessel also of 20# sritflij tilth fifty dayi’ pfriVisIbhib 
sailed to the N.B., toward Cantott. At the end of thirty day* they 
were overtaken by * frightful storm. Fa hian, with *11 ttifc Chinese 
ecclesiastics foii board], prayed with rill hi# sottl to KLottrin che 1 for 
succour. On the returii of fine Weather, the Brahmans counselled 
amongst themselves, sayirig, '* The preserice Of thiri Buddhist pririSfc, 
this mendicant, on board our vessel, has brought ripoh uS all these 
evils } let us put him on shore bn the firSt island. We mdst not, 
for a single man, eripose ourselves to such dangers,” But fils pro¬ 
tector oh board said, “ if they dared do so, he would denounce them 
to the Emperor of China.” The merchants, in a state of doubt, did 
not venthre, iri consequence, to put him on shore* the Brahmatis, 
therefore; Werte here the merchants. It might, indeed, otherwise havri j 
been well asked, without the assertion tMt they were traders, What 
object could have carried Brahmans to China in a vessel of their otvft? 
And eVeri had Fa hiah not ahsWered it, by positively designating 
them as merchants, the plain inference would have been, that it WaS 
not as religioti* characters they were making the voyage id a ship of 
their oWtt*. 

At last, a.d. 414, Fa hi an touched the land of his fathers rit 
Thsing tcheou; and the governor of Tschang Kouhg, who wari & 
Buddhist 8 , learning there Were Buddhist prints*, images, rind Sacred 
hooks on board, descended the river in ri boat tb the sea, arid, having 
received them, he returned to the city. Tile merchan ts—-of course 
including the Brahmans-— departed for Yang tcheou fNankin]. 
Those of Thsing tcheou ihvited Fri hlan to pass a wittier and a 
sUmirier with them j at the end of which time, ardently desiiriHg to 
get tb his native place, he quitted theta, hut stopped in &an Icing tb 
publish his sacred books. 

It is hencri seen that Some of the merchants on boriird with Fa 
hian taust have been Chinese BhddhistS, as they ittvited him to live 
with them apparently at their oWh homes. The Brahmans, ife may, 
be supposed, went td the grand emporium of cotataerce, Karikhl* 
dispose of their goods. ; ^ 

Fa hiad Winds bp his narrative With a few simple and 1 
phrases. HS Says M Spent Si* years before he reached Mri 


1 AvAloieteswrin*, brie of the ancient BuddMA 
* Pago 361. 


,x 


u Buddhism, therefore, hSd penetrated at this p$Hbd to the south of Otte** 

4 ff therefore, had companions} although he apeak* of the Brahman* 
conspiring to get rid of him only. 
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[Bahar] from China. He spent six years there, and three years 
more elapsed before he reached China again. In that time he tra¬ 
versed at least thirty kingdoms. He speaks in the strongest terms 
of the propriety of conduct,—the gravity of demeanour, and the 
piety of the Buddhist ecclesiastics of India. He says, ,r I cast not 
back my eyes upon the past; I have been exposed to perils , and have es¬ 
caped f rom them; I have traversed the sea, and have not succumbed under 
the severest fatigues; and I have had the happiness to receive these great 
and noble favours; and my heart is moved with emotions of gratitude that 
I have been permitted to achieve the great objects I had in view." 

I cannot part with Fa hian without noticing some broad facts 
which he has established. The country between China and Ceylon 
was divided into numerous small kingdoms. Buddhism prevailed 
throughout, with a sprinkling of heresy. The art of making coloured 
glass was known, and gunpowder and the mariners’ compass were 
unknownj and an extensive commerce by sea existed between India 
I and China. Sculpture had attained a high degree of perfection [of 
which proofs exist in the Buddhist caves], as well as the art of 
working in gold and silver, of which we have also proofs in the con¬ 
tents of the topes which have been opened. Animal life was held 
sacred 5 and in some kingdoms criminals were not punished with 
death, but by banishment or fine. 

From the notes of Messrs. Rcmusat, Klaproth, Landresse, and 
Burnouf, I have repeatedly quoted from the travels of Soung young 
in the sixth century, and those of Hiuan thsang in the seventh 
century. Unfortunately, complete translations of the works of these 
travellers have not yet been made; but M. Landresse attaches to 
Fa bian’s travels a table of contents of the chapters of Hiuan 
thsang’s work, which, as it gives glimpses of the state of India in 
the early part of the seventh century, 200 years after Fa hian's visit, 
I deem it right to quote from the analysis. Hiuan thsang not only 
visited all the countries noticed by Fa hian as far as Ceylon, but 
extended his travels into almost every part of Hindustan, including 
Malabar, Gujarat, Katywar, Cutch, and Scinde. His narrative has 
the drawback of being infiated and prolix. He is puerilely super¬ 
stitious, and teems with absurd legends, and is altogether destitute of 
that simplicity and good' faith which characterize Fa hian, 

Hiuan thsang entered Afghanistan by Bamian, and passed to 
C&bul, traversed the kingdom, of Gandhara, and, having crossed 
the Indus into the Panjab, he makes the first mention of a temple 
to the wile of Iswara. Whether Davai or Parvati is here meant is 
questionable. The Chinese speak of a Maha Iswara [Siva?], as con- 
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tradistinguished from Iswara; the female mentioned, therefore, is 
probably not Davai. Indeed, in none of the Chinese travellers is 
there clear testimony of the worship of Siva o# Vishnu at all. The 
locality appears not far from that assigned to Hindus and Brahmans 
by Alexander’s historians and Fa hian ; and Professor Wilson con¬ 
siders a small district of the Panjab the nursery of the Brahmans, 
if not their birth-place and cradle. 

Hiuan thsang makes an excursion into Udy ana, and mentions 
the. chains of mountains, the difficulties of the journey, the passing 
rivers by dying bridges, A print of Buddha's foot attracts his 

attention; numerous localities sacred to Buddha are pointed out, 
monasteries named, and legends detailed. He returns to Gandhara, 
and crosses the Indus where it was one mile and a quarter broad; 
travels 280 miles to the S.E., across the mountains, which would 
take him through Multan, towards Bikaner. The country touched 
the Indus on the west, and was dependent on Kashmir. Many 
stoup&s, or topes, are pointed out, all said to have been built by 
As-o-ko. He returns to Ten tcha cliilo, and repasses the Indus, and 
found that in On la chi, a dependency of Kashmir, the people did not 
follow the law of Buddha. He then visits Kashmir, 330 miles to the 
S.E. from Ou la chi; and says the kingdom was founded fifty years 
after the death of Buddha, by his disciple Ananda 1 . At the capital 
there were four topes, all built by As-o-ko, who was king of Ma- 
gadha 100 years after Buddha. Kia hi sse kea was king of Gan¬ 
dhara 400 years after ; and Sse ma tsia lo was king of Tou ho lo 000 
years after Buddha. These names may possibly be identified ou the 
coins brought to light in Afghanistan and the Panjab. From 
Kashmir he passes, after 180 miles to the S,W., into the Panjab, a 
dependency of Kashmir; and, at 130 miles further to the S.E., into 
Ko lo tche pou lo, a dependency of Kashmir. He has here the 
remarkable expressions, that the whole of the countries from Lau pho 
to Ko lo tche pou lo are wild , the inhabitants brutal , and the lan¬ 
guages barbarous. No mention is made of Brahmanism, or heretics, 
or temples, in the Panjab; part would appear, therefore, to have 
been still Buddhist, from the topes yet existing, and part inhabited 
by the above-mentioned barbarians. Whether he applies his severe 
observations to the Bhatt^s, and to Bikaner, and Jesalmer, the 
probable nidus of the Rajputs, is a question. Hence, 231 miles to 
the S.E., is Thse kia, which was to the east of the Indus; and the 
capital was Tche ko lo, where formerly reigned Ma yi io kea lo. 

* An*ndx'H name is not to be found in the Tarangini which was compiled 
several centuries after Hiuan th song’s visit to Kashmir. 
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Topes pf As-p-kq 1 were there, About I/O miles jto the past was 
Teh* ha pou ti. apparently somewhere up the Sutlpdge, and ppm* tbfs 
Himalayas, built by the Chinese . Peaches and pe»rs were first intro¬ 
duced here by the Chinese. 

After very long WAnd^rings, and getting to the snowy mopulaips 
apparently up thp Sutlcdge, $nd naming countries which he may 
not. have visited, he turns south apparently from Sprmour, and 
passing great mountains and a great riyer [Jumna?], he reaches 
Mutraj there were still three topes built by As-o-ko. 170 tpde? 
N.E, of Mutra is Sa tha ne che, called the “Land of Happiness/' 
the capital of which had a circuit of nearly seventy miles!! Hiuan 
thsaog must mean Delhi. One of As-o-ko's topes was here, and 
thirty miles south a great monastery. 130 miles to the N.E.* w as 
Sou lou kin na, with the Ganges on the east, and the Jumna running 
through the country. The capital was oil the Jumna, and here was 
a tope, of As-o-ko’s. Passing the river, to the east, is the kingdom 
of Mo ti pou lo, the king of which was a Sudra. There were several 
topes and monasteries at the capital. N.W. of this country, on the 
east hank of the Ganges, is the town of Mo ija Jo [which produces 
rock-crystal]. At that place there is a Brahmnical temple, with a 
reservoir on the Gauges, which the Hindus call the te Door of the 
Ganges/’ no doubt meaning Hurdwar. 100 miles to the north, in 
the mountains, about the sources of the Jumna and Ganges appa¬ 
rently, is a kingdom governed hxj a female, awd it is called the fCingdom 
of the Women of the East*. He returns to Central India, and, pass¬ 
ing the Ganges in the kingdom of Pi h> sap non, finds the ruins of 
a tope built by As-o-ko. Seventy pules to the S.E. he comes to the 
grand tope built over Buddhas ladder, described by Fa hiap. 
Seventy miles to the N.W. he reaches Kanopj, the king of which 
was a Vaisya , or of the Merchant tribe. There was a tope buiit by 
As-o-ko here. About thirty-three miles distant was the town of 
Na po tbi po km lo, on the Ganges, where was a Brahmanicul terqple*. 
It is seen from this distinction that there were pot any Brahmanical 
temples in Kanpuj in the early part of the seventh century! Frorp 

* Called Dhammksoko, m Pali. 

a Ouee for all, it is necessary to state that many of Hiuan thsang’s bearings an<l 
distance* are impossible j jfyetlipr from ignorance, joQp^jics* of expression or jfilfgl 
misrepresentation, i* upcertaiuf j&pp$rently, however, from the second cauae^ for 
there can be no doubt of his having visited most of the countries he describes. 

3 This probably refers to the Polyandry of these regions, which exists to this 
day. 

* Tlie mention of inditydvat Bralnpanic^l temples <seems to indi£a$& thflr non- 
existence in localities, cities, or canto»8 ? wborA P|A^9A 9$ iheuj Is ondtted. * 
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Kanouj, passing the Ganges, in 200 roile$ became $Q Qudeh Various 
topes and monasteries are mentioned at the capital, fe$ff Uf> mention 
of Brahmans. After yisiting two kingdoms or principalities in which 
he mistakes some other river for the Ganges,probably the Gogru, at 
2 ;j 0 miles to S.E. from A ye mou kiei, where was a tope, he reache s 
the junction of Ganges and Jumna at Allahabad. The capital was 
the junction, and a tope was in the neighbourhood. There is not the 
slightest mention of this now holy place of pilgrimage of the Hind'-*# 
having even a solitary Brahraanical temple in Hiuan thsang’s time J •* 

Hence, passing a great forest, and travelling 170 miles to the 
S.W., he came to Kausambi. Here there were many topes or 
stupas, a statue of Buddha, the grotto of the venomous dragon 
[coluber nag], Ac. Ac. Hence to the N.E. was Sravasti, where was 
the great monastery of Jeto 9 , so long the residence of Buddha 
himself. The birth-place of Sakya’s predecessor, Kassapo, is noticed. 

XIman tbsang subsequently come.s to Kusinagara, [in Pali, Kusi- 
nara] and then to Benares, which he found a great city on the 
Ganges. He notices the several topes, Buddha’s deer-park, and the 
great monastery, and numerous other Buddhist remains, and very 
candidly speaks of the heretical temples and heretics j but does not 
make any mention of Brainpans. 

Following the Ganges for 100 miles, he comes to Tchen tcheu, and 
seventy miles to the east a monastery, and then visits Vaisali, where 
were numerous topes, monasteries, Ac * To the N.E. of Faisali 
were the remains of an ancient city of a Buddhist universal monarch 
[Cbakruvarti] called Makadeva , so that these names were not neces¬ 
sarily Hindu . 4 He then visits Nepal, and returns to Magadba. The 
ruined city of Patiliputto a stood on the south bank of the Ganges, 
hut the Patna of Hiuan thsang’s time is not on the exact site of the 
modern Patna. He describes numerous topes, monasteries, and 
other Buddhist remains 3 and makes an excursion to Buddha Gaya, 


the birth-place of Kassapo, Sakya’s predecessor. He is full of 
details j but there is no mention of a Brahmanical temple, or the cele¬ 
brated Hindu Tirtha , winch exists at present} and Fa bian was equally 
silent respecting it. 

1 From the distance he must mean the neighbourhood of Fyaabad and not 
Lucknow. ..' ." -it » 

» Join, in Sanskrit. . - 

3 There is some confusion here} forWes^i J^sufait, Vaisali] is the Pall name 
of the modem Allahabad, which he had already vi«led. 

_ * t The " d MU*****, in m ctWely 

Sanskrit, PaTil^utr&, /, A " V f;V- 
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r He subsequently mentions a very curious fact. He visits a'/own 
on the Ganges, amidst mountains and forests, called Yi lan nou po fa to, 
close to which was the mount called Yi lan non, which vomited forth 
so much smoke as to obscure the sun and the moon. We have evidently 
ere an account of a volcano now extinct; and, as his next visit is 
{■> Bhagalipur, it must have been between Patna and the latter place; 

• he hot springs and basaltic rocks at Monghyr would seem to point 
it out as the most probable locality, and the neighbourhood is worthy 
of examination. 

He continues to descend the Ganges, mentioning the topes and 
monasteries. At length he says, to the east of the Ganges, at the 
limits of Eastern India, is the country of Kia ma leou pho [Assam;], 
with a circuit of 3300 miles; the people of the country not being 
converted, nor had they built monasteries. The king was a Brahman, 
his surname being Pho se ko lo fa ma, and his name Keou ma lo 
[young man]. 

Further cast, amongst the mountains, there was not another 
kingdom ; but Kia ma leou pho touched the barbarians of the S.W* 
In a couple of months, by the most difficult and dangerous roads, it 
was possible to reach the southern frontier of Chou 5 . 

It is found, from this statement, that Buddhism had not pene¬ 
trated into Assam [or probably Av a] in tKe early part of the seventh 
century. 

Hiuan Thsang now mentions the names of six kingdoms which 
he did* not visit; and we at last come again upon recognisable 
ground at Tarn-a-litti*, (the modem Tamlouk,) at the month of the 
Ganges. He mentions its great commerce, and the tope noticed by 
Fa hian. Instead of embarking, as Fa liian did, he travels by lund 
to the S.W., into Orissa, (Kalinga,) noticing in his way various 
topes and monasteries, and, amongst others, the monastery of Phou 
se pho ti li, on a mountain; possibly meaning the Buddhist excava¬ 
tions described by Lieut. Kittoe at Khandgeri*. Not far from this, 
on the sea-shore, was a town much frequented by those engaged in 
commerce. Before he reaches Kalinga, however, he passes through 
a small state, called Koung iu tho, of ten villages, where a peculiar 
language was spoken, and Buddhism was not practised. He then enters 
a desert tract, and passes through a thick forest, and reaches 
Kalinga. Here there were few of the orthodox, and many heretics „ 
Nevertheless, no mention whatever is made, in his passage through 

1 Bhutan ? * In Sanskrit, Tamralipti, 

8 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vi., page 1072, end vol. vii. 
page 683. Vide Inscriptions in Appendix* 
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Orissa, of the temple of Jagannatha, now so celebrated and venerated j 
it therefore could not have existed in the fifth century. Indeed, 
Mr, Stirling proves, from the annals of Orissa, [Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xv„ p. 315,] that the temple of Jagannatha was not completed 
until a.d. 1108, about 560 years after Hiuan thsang’s time. The 
temple to Siva, at Bhobanaser was completed a,». 657, equally after 
Hiuan thsang’s visit, and that at Kanarak, a.t>. 1241. The tope 
built by As-o-ko was close to the city. Hence 600 miles to the N.W., 
amongst the mountains, was the kingdom of Kiao sa lo, the king of 
which was a Kshatrya. The people were black and savage. The 
Stupa, or tope, built by As-o-ko, was to the South of the town. 


Mention is made of a Deva Bodhisattwa having formerly arrived 


from Ceylon j and an excavated mountain is noticed. 300 miles to the, 
south was Andra. The language was peculiar j but the alphabet wa* 
that of Central India [Magadhi], The habits of the people uncivil 
hzed. Several topes of As-o-ko and others mentioned. 330 miles 
to the south is Ta na lco thse Ida. The people black and savage. 
Three monasteries noticed. 330 miles further to the S.W. is Tche 
ii ve. The people were savage, ferocious, and heretics j and there 
were temples of the gods, [gods of the heretics ?] There was a tope, 
or Stupa, of As-o-ko, and a monastery. Hence a desert forest 
extended for more than 500 miles to the south, to the modern Kou- 
jevaratn, [Conjeveram,] the birth-place of a great Buddhist saint* 
The language and letters differed a little from those of Magadha. 
At this period, therefore, it is seen there was no great departure 
from the Migadhi language and alphabet, although the difference is 
now considei Able, Here was one of the great topes built by As-o-ko, 
and it has disappeared 'to give place to the celebrated Hindu pagoda to 
Met ha dev a as the Unga , proving the posteriority of Hinduism in these 


parts; although, until this absence of notice, the origin of the pagoda 
was involved in the obscurity of supposititious antiquity. 

One thousand miles [3000 ii] to the south took him to Molo 
kiu tho, or Tchi mo lo, on the borders of the sea j but the distance 
ought to have taken , him far into the ocean. Hiuan thsang’s dis¬ 
tances are evidently, in many instances, on dits only. It is probable 
he got to Cape Comorin, as he says the kingdom to the south wak 
bounded by the sea, and people here embarked for the south* and 
he afterwards proceeded eastward to Ceylon. Great rthhes came 
Tchi mo lo by sea. The people were black and savage {Well 
There were stupas built by As-o-ko and his youngerbrother Ta tv 
Arriving at Ceylon, he says, «it is not comprised within the limits 
of India." He telle the legend of the King-, deughtee orried 
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a lion, as related in the Mahawanso, proving the antiquity of the 
legend, derived from a source common to himself and the Maha¬ 
wanso, unless, indeed, he had seen the latter—a matter not at all 
improbable. He says the island was converted to Buddhism in the 
first century after the death of Safeya, by Mahindo 1 * * , the younger 
brother of As-o-ko. fie adds that two centuries after a schism took 
place, the doctrine being divided into two classes. He mentions 
also the temple of the tooth of Buddha. These statements accord 
pretty well with the Mahawanso. He then talks of islands to the 
east and the west, at a distance of thousands of miles, proving that 
l»c had met with travellers as gullible as himself. Proceeding north 
from Ceylon, for GOO or 700 miles, through a thick forest, he reaches 
Koung Kian no pou lo [Kankara i. e. Canara]. He here gives an 
interesting piece pf information, by stating that to the north of the 
town was the forest of * Zo ]o trees, the leaves of which served to write 
upon in all the kingdoms of India , as they do to this day in Canara and 
Southern India. To the east of the town was one of As-o-ko’s 
Stupas. Proceeding to the N.W. for 800 or 900 miles, and passing 
through thick forests, he comes to the Ma ha la tho, [Mahruttas,] 
whose country was 2000 miles in circuit, and whose capital was on 
the east bank of a great river [Wurcjah?]. 300 miles to the west 
the river Nai mo tho [Kisinpr] is passed, and he arrives at Pa lou 
ko tehen pho; the inhabitants of which live by maritime commerce. 
G00 to 700 miles to the N.W. is Ma la pho?, or the central kingdom 
pf Lo. The capital is to the S.E. of the river JMpu bo. 

In the five Ipdias the two principal kingdoms for the study [of 
the law pf Buddhism] are Ma 4 la pho, or Lo, fo the S.W., and 
Magadha to the N.JS. These bearings would place Ma la pho, or 
Lo, in the modern province of Aurangabad andBijapprs [Poona], in 
the Pekhanj and the prodigious cave-remains pf Buddhism jn these 
provinces seem tp authorize the location. When liiuan tbsang was 
there, the histpry of the country stated that sixty years before l&ing 
Cbi \o a ti to*’ had reigned. About seven miles to the N.W. pf the 
town was a Brahman village. The paucity of Brahmans t> manifested 

1 jyfahindq fin 3$ahendra] ^ragtlaesonyf As-o^Jco, w.d not his b j^hor. 

* Boraesus tittbeUiformis. The leaves of the Coco nut are also used. 

» Malwa may be Uteaut, and Candeish and Leoghar may have constituted 
part of it. ' ' 

4 Dcoghar? ? M. Jacquet says it is Malwa, 

c M. Jae<juet calls Shil^ditya- $y copper pl*tg grants dug up ip -Gojarnfj 
SU*ditya the fourty at $alablp", A.p* 359, jsducJj is got jTfr ffco>U 

mentioned by Hiuau |h|u>g ?' buth^io of Malw^'a^'^of ^ujara?: 
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by the fact of ffluwi thsmg thinking it of interest to record the existence 
of a Brahman village! 

Proceeding to the BJF. is the place of’embarkation, [possibly 
Callian or Bsmcootj the former particularly being of ancient inte¬ 
rest,] and at 800 miles to the N.W. is A teha li, or A tlm b» But* 
Mala php [Deoghar?] appears a radiating spot for Hiuan thsapg; 
and he returns to it to say that at 100 miles to the N.W, is K-hi teha 
[C'htmdor, or Nassak?] which was without a king, as it was a de¬ 
pendency of Ma la pho. About 300 pules to the tto|rth pf this was 
Fa la pi 1 * * 4 * [Candeish?] or the northern Lo, being the northern limit 
of Southern India, the king of which was a JKahatrya, of the race of 
Chi lo a ti to, of Ma la pho [Dcoghgr], At that tipie the King of 
Kanouj, named Tou lou pho pa tho*, and the King Chi lo a ti tp, 
stood in the relation of father-in-law and son-'tn-law, both being 
Buddhists j and yet the former was a Kshatyya and the latter a 
Yaisya. Thus affording further evidence that these distinctions were 
merely of a civil or secular nature, and existed amongst the Bud¬ 
dhists as amongst the Hindus; as is the case to this day amongst 
the Jains [according to Dr. Buchanan Hamilton and Colonel Miles], 
who have their four castes of Brahman, Itsbutrya, Vaisya, and 
Sudra, without the slightest religious distinction 6 . In the Macken¬ 
zie MSS., a dispute is mentioned between a Saha Brahman and a 
Jain Brahman. 

Fa la pi [Candeish] abounded with foreign merchandise, and there 
were Stupas of As-o-lio. From Fa la pi, at about 230 miles to the 
N.W., was A nau tho pou lo [Anantpowr*]. in the limits of Western 
India; there was pot any king, as it was a dependency of Ma la pho 
[Deoghar]. About 170 miles to the west from Fa la pi & [Can- 
deish], was Sou la tho [Surat], the capital of which stood on fhe i 
river Mou yi [Tapti?] Hiuan thsang remarks that this country was 
the natural road towards the Western Ocean, and Surat was, np 
doubt, the port by which the rich merchandise of which he speaks 
was introduced into Candeish and Mufwa. lie says the people pf 

1 M. .Tacquet pays it was Vallabhi, or Balhara in Gujarat, and there were 100 
monasteries and 6000 Buddhist ecclesiastics at it in Hiuan tiling's time. 

4 Druva Bhatt the second, of Wat-1 ven’s Inscriptions. Jacquot says a.r>, 
instead of 4,*>, 828, hut neither of these date* correspond with Hiuan tbeapgff 

? Account of Canara. J 

4 How Ananjfcpour can he placed to the IjT.V, of Vallahhi j[ do not nndera^nd; 
therefore, either M. Remusat is wrong in calling Fa Wpi, Valls-hhij 'em' 

pou lo is not Anantpour. r ' 

* From this it is plain Fa la .pi could not have been ValiabbVwhieb stood on 
the imtem *$qt* of Bharat. 
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Surat loved maritime enterprises. Near the ferity was the Mount 
Yeou Chen to [Buddhist]. 

Returning to Candeish he says, 600 miles to the north, is Kiu 
tche lo, where were many heretics and few orthodox Buddhists. The 
capital was called Pi lo ma lo. This would carry him to Ajmer 
and Jeysalmer, the very locality of the heretic Rajputs j the nidus, 
probably, of the petty princes who about this time, or a little before 
or a little after, commenced to establish their sovereignties in various 
parts of India. Prinsep’s Useful Tables give the following dates for 
the foundation of some of the Rajput houses:—Ranas of Mewar, 
A.n. 727. The Anliuiwara dynasty of Gujarat, a.d. 696. Rahtores, 
of Kanouj, a.d. 300. But one of these, Basdeo [Vasadeva], must 
be. a questionable Rajput, as his daughter married Bah ram. King 
of Persia; moreover, they are said to be of Indo-Scythic origin, 
by Col. Tod, and their genealogy was furnished to him by a Jain 
priest, and we know by Fa hian, that in a.d. 400-8, when he was at 
Kanouj, a Buddhist sovereign reigned; and on the early Kanouj 
coins there are Buddhist emblems. By the tables, the first Rajput 
prince of Kanouj was 'Nay an a Pala, who conquered Ajipala of Kanouj, 
a.d. 469; but when Hiuan thsang visited Kanouj, a.d. 638, the 
King was a Taisya, or of the merchant tribe. The Kachwalia 
Rajputs of Jaypur founded Narwar, a.d. 291. The Raos of 
Jesalmer claim descent from the Yadus; but the first date is 94 u.c., 
when Raja Gaja invaded Kashmir, and the next date is a.d. 15, 
when Salbahan conquered the Panjab. These claims of the Jesalmer 
Rajputs to antiquity are not contradicted by Fa hian and Hiuan 
thsang, who indeed locate them in the deserts and in the Panjab 
as in their native soil. With respect to the Rajas of Malwa, whose 
capitals were Ougein and Mandor, we know that the former city was 
eminently Buddhist, as late as the third century of our era; it was 
the residence of As-o-ko, 300 years b.c., and possessed also one of 
the great Chaityas, called Dakkhinagtri, the Mahawanso stating that it 
supplied 40,000 Buddhist priests , under Dhammarakkhito, b.c. 157, 
to be present at the foundation of the great Chaitya in Ceylon. 
The ancient coins of Ougein also have Buddhist emblems; and we 
see from the inscriptions of the second century of our era, at Bhllsa 
in Bhopal, that very numerous communities of Buddhists still existed in 
Ougein to make gifts to tlje Buddhist Chaitya at Bhilsa; no reliance, 
therefore, can be placed on the Puranic genealogy of the early 
princes of Malwa; who, moreover, if not Buddhists, were worshippers 
of the sun, and not Brahmanists. The Choh&n Rajputs of Ajmer 
and Delhi claim high antiquity, ».c, 700; but Tod suppose* them 
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to be of Parthian descent, and therefore not Hindu* originally. 
Bixt the above extracts are sufficient to show the modern origin of 
the chief Rajput dynasties at the period of the decline of Buddhism ; 
but tb$ subject will be enlarged upon in the sequel. 

The next chapter says, ** thence about 900 miles to the S.E. is 
Ou tebe yan na [Udjiyani, Ougein], where was a Stupa, and the 
place for the Bell built by As-o-ko.” It will be recollected that 
As-o-ko was regent at Ougein, under his father, and it was cele¬ 
brated for its great Buddhist monastery. * 

About 330 miles N.E. of Ougein is Tchi tchi tho {through 
Cutchwara?], the King of which, of the Brahman tribe, was a firm 
believer in the three jewels, Buddha, the law, and the clergy. 
Thence, 300 miles to the north, is Ma yi cbe fa lo pou lo, where 
the people are all heretics, not believing in the doctrine of Buddha. 
This is the Rajput locality again. Thence returning to Kiu 
tehe lo [Ajmer], and passing a desert, that of Jesalmer, to the 
north, and crossing the Indus, he reached the kingdom of Sintou 
[Sinde]. The capital was called Pi tchen pho pou lo. The king 
was of the Sudra tribe. Here is no mention of heretics; the king 
was, therefore, Sudra and Buddhist. As-o-ko had built many 
Stupas or topes in the kingdom. Hence 300 miles to the east, 
passing to the eastern bank of the Indus [recrossing it], was Menu lo 
san pou lo, where were many worshippers of the gods, and few 
Buddhists. Thence 230 miles to the N.E. was Po fa to. There 
were four Stupas or topes of As-o-kp, and twenty temples of the 
heretics. From Sinde to the S.W., at 500 or 530 miles, was A thian 
pho tchi lo [Cuteh], the capital of which was called Ko tchi che fa 
lo [Cutch], the walls of which, on the west , were on the bank of the 
Indus, and near to the sea; this would correspond with the modem 
Karachi. There was not a king, as it was a dependency of Sinde. 
As-o-ko had built six Stupas there. As there Is no mention of 
heretics, Cutch must have been Buddhist in the seventh century, 
and the inscriptions and coins prove it to have been so for centuries 
before. Thence, at less than 700 miles to the west, is Sang ko lo 
[the maritime provinces of Beluchistan], which had a circuit of 
several thousand miles in every sense. The capital was called Suit 
toa li cbe fa lo. The country was on the shores of the Great Ocean* 
There was not any king, as it was a dependency of Persia. The 
alphabet was the same as that of the Indians , but the language was t 
little different. In the capital town was a temple of Maha Iswarix* 
Thence to the N.W. was Persia [Pholasse], which is not comprised 
in India. It had a circuit of several times 10,000 & {one-t hir d of 
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a mile], The capital was called Sob la sa tahg na. 'there ^rere 
many temples where the disciples of Tlii ha pi£ worshipped, atid two 
or three monasteries. It is plaiH, therefore, there wafe little of genhltte 
Buddhism in Persia in the seventh century. There whs a tradition 
ah out Buddha’s begging-pot. Hindi* thsang now jiimps back to 
Cutch, and suvjs at 2/50 milts to the north is j?i to chi lo, Which is 
without h king, as it is n dependency of Sitade. TO the north of the 
capital, at five or six miles, in & great forest, was a Stupa, several 
hundred feet high, built by As-b-ko; and not far to the east the 
monastery built by the great Arban Ta Kia ta yan na. From these 
bearings he must have passed through Nusserpur, Chaukor; and 
Bhukker. 100 miles further to the N.K. was A pan tchha, without 
a king, as it was a dependency of Sinde. There w r as a Stupa built 
by As-o-ko. 300 miles further to the N.E. was Fa la nou, a de¬ 
pendency of Kia pi che [some part of Afghanistan or Northern 
Belnchistan]. 

It is said on the west this country touches Khi Kiang na, in the 
mountains [SolimaniPj. The language has little analogy to that 
of Central. India. Thenee to the N.W., passing great mountains, 
large streams, and many small towns, after 600 or 700 miles the 
limits of India are left behind. Iiiuan thsang arrived at Thsao kiu 
tho, the language and alphabet of which were different from those 
of India. There were Stupas built by As-’o-ko. At 170 imiles 
further to the north he arrived at Fo6 li eh: sa tarig na, the capital 
of which Wds called Hou phi ha. The king was Of Turkish race, 
nevertheless he was attached to the three Jewels, Buddha, the law, 
atid the clergy. He subsequently passed the Himalaya mountains, 
and spe&kk of the highest peak hi India. He descended for three 
successive clays, and, passing countries subdiied by the Turks, comes* 
to Hotio; Buddhists being numerous, and those who honoured spirit* 
few ih number. It is hence seen that spirit-worship, arid hot that 
of fire, prevailed with those ikho did hot believe in Buddha. 

Iiiuan thsahg, oh fiis further progress homewards, talks learnedly 
of the most elevated plains of the World [Tartary], Which we know 
to be 10,00$ fhet abbvb the seb, and of the water shed in different 
directions } add point! otit the spot where a King of Persia received 
his bride, a Chiheie princess* but, as he has got beyond the limits 
of India, it is not necessary fbr me to accompany him further. 
Before parting with hfln, however, it appears necessary to say that, 
from the particular add detailed manner in which he Ipebiih! the 
localities of heretics, and eVbh the existence of k stogie heretical 
temple, hot failing alio, Id iibticfe if a king he brthbib* o£ heterodox. 
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that it is justifiable to idfer, WhefThte omits such iheiitibn, thfelttie 
country, king, fend population, hi ill probability, #«& Btiddhlai 
Admitting this inference to be well fotihded, It is s&Uj &i leaiit as 
far as the analysis of the chapters of his Wotk ShOWS It, that Sh the 
seventh century, With the Single exception Of ASsatti, ibid poSSImy of 
Orissa; there wfe# tiot an iftatattce of Btaiirriahs [is ^ 

attained td political poutbr, and the kings of the Kiti&tjHt, Vaisyfe; 
and Siidfa tribei were so feW in number, that it may be doubted 
whether the Rajputs had as yet generally emerged froth their loca¬ 
tions oh the banks of the Indus, arid the Bifednfcr fetid JTesfeimer 
deserts, to establish their various dynasties in Central India. Thfe 
Work of Hiuati thsang being only partially trfebSlaied, the irifOrW- 
ntion supplied by him is derived from the analysis of the several 
chapters of the work which appears fes an appehdix to Ffe hiati ; it 
is necessarily very meagre, and it remains to be Seen What further 
evidence of the state of India, iii the seventh century of otir eVii, Will 
be afforded by the details of the work Wheh its trfehslatiod is fcoiri- 
pleted. The period is one of very high interest j for a great revolution 
was silentty taking place. Buddhism, apparently crushed by the 
weight of its gigantic monastic systeth [which commenced Centuries 
before MOriachism was thought of in FuropC] arid rendered unpo¬ 
pular by the rigid self-denyifig and elevated character of its practical 
doctrines," was fast disappearing frbrii India, fend Brahmanism, fes a 
system, was about to take its place, arid rise to political fetid religions 
power; not, however, by persecution or violence, for Hiufen thSatigfS 
silence on the subject is sufficient proof that up to hiS time, what¬ 
ever the private feelings of Sectaries ^ were, no bipod had beeit 
shed in religious disputes; indeed, the weapon# OF the Buddhists 
were reason, argument, and charity, and so gerierfel had been the 
prevalence of their doctrines in India, Buddhism being the religfoit 
of the state, as well as of the people, for the preceding 1000 to 1300 
years, that there had not been any heterodox government with the 
means to put it down by force, or With the meads even of venturing 
Upon successful partisan hostility. It is pretty confidently believed 
that« persecution Of the Buddhists did take place, for rhcation IS 
mfede of it in the history of Kashmir had in the Mackenzie MSSv; 
but it must have been after Hiuan thsang’s time, ahdnofc bythe 
Brahmins, bat very probably by the Sfelva RajpU% it the perfiM of 
the ektfeasiod Of the worship W tfife Lhtfe«£ wlfeb tie# Well 
fixing their dynasties in GSfifcrat India. .u 


I have now completed a vety careful 
the fact# recorded by Fa hian, bat of his 
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bearing of the latter, depends'very much of the weight of some of 
the conclusions at which I have arrived, I trust with an tmpreju- 
diced judgment, and solely influenced by a sincere desire to establish 
the truth, as far as the scanty means afford. The occasional notices 
supplied by Soung young and Hiuan thsang have invigorated Fa 
hum’s narrative ; but the European world is indebted to the lumi¬ 
nous ami erudite commentaries of Remusat, Klaproth, Landresse, and 
Burnouf, for the means of appreciating the nature, extent, and value 
of the information communicated by the three Chinese travellers. 

The works of the three Chinese travellers, and the learned com¬ 
mentaries upon them, together with the numerous inscriptions and 
multitudinous coins which have recently come to light, afford more 
than presumptive proof, 

1st. That the Buddhism taught by Sakya prevailed generally in 
India, as the predominant religion, from the Himalayas to Ceylon, 
and from Orissa to Gujarat, from the sixth century before Christ 1 , 
certainly to the seventh century after Christ, and that its final over¬ 
throw in India did not take place until the twelfth or fourteenth 
centuries. 

2nd. That there are grounds for the belief of the existence of 
Buddhas, and of a qualified Buddhism, anterior to the sixth century 
before Christ, back to an extremely remote period. 

3rd. That the "doctors of reason,” or followers of the mystic 
cros bF [Swastika], diffused in China and India before the advent 
of Sakya, and continuing even to Fa hian’s time, were professors of 
a qualified Buddhism, which is positively stated to have been the 
universal religion of Thibet before Sakya s advent. 

4th. That India was generally split into small monarchies or 
states, but occasionally consolidated under one head, as the talents 
and vigour of an individual prince enabled him to subjugate his 
contemporary princes, 

3th. That evidence is wanting of the local or universal dominion 
of princes of the Brahmanical faith during the prevalence of Bud¬ 
dhism; but that in Fabian’s time there is his positive testimony 
that there was not a single Hindu reigning prince in India; and as 
late as the seventh century Hiuan thsang found few rulers of the 
Brahmanical faith. 

6th. That certain facts and expressions in the Chinese and other 
authors seem to indicate that the Brahmans were a secular, and not 
a religious, community; in fact, as is stated by Ma touan lin and 

1 From the eleventh century a*c,, according to the Chinese, Japanese, end the 
Buddhists of Central Asia, 
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Sonne yun, ** a trifa of strangers f and that they had neither reli¬ 
gious nor politi^l^ence nor power until after the invention of 
the Parana*, anddurihg the periods of confusion consequent on the 
decline of Buddhhtfd/the rise of the Rajput states, the spread of 
Saiva and "VaishnOva worship, and the Mohammedan invasion. 

7tb, That various expressions of the Chinese authors admit of 
the inference that the divisions of caste in India were secular, and' 
not religious, as the four castes, as they were called, existed equally 
amongst the Buddhists as amongst the Hindus j and exist to this 
day amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon and the Jains. 

8th. That as mention is made only of the universal use of one 
language by the Chinese authors, and as the whole of the ancient 
Buddhist scriptures are still found in the Magadhi or Pali lan¬ 
guage, while there is not any mention whatever of ancient copies in 
Sanskrit, and as all the most ancient inscriptions relate to Buddhism, 
and are in the old Pali language, it is to be inferred that the Ean 
language, which Fa hian studied, and in which the sacred hooks, 
were written which he carried with him into China, was an ancient % 
form of Pali, and not Sanskrit; in fact, that proof is wanting of. the 
existence of Sanskrit until six or seven centuries after the extant 
proofs of the existence of the Pali language. 

Cth. That no evidence whatever is afforded by the Chinese 
travellers of the worship of the Linga in ludia as late as the seventh 
century f although it would appear that the followers of Maha 
Iswara are enumerated amongst the heretics some centuries before 
that date. 

10th. That Brahmanism, such as it is taught by the Pur anas, and 
such as it has been known to Europeans for the last two or three cm* 
turies, had no operative existence, or rather practical influence, until 
the decline of Buddhism. 

Before proceeding farther, although the facts, circumstances, and 
analogies, placed in juxtaposition by myself, are so perspicuous and 
strongly marked, I beg to disclaim, in the most distinct manner, th« 
slightest pretensions to give a character of debits or conclusive 
proof to the above inferences or deductions. . The whole subject of 
ancient Indian history has hitherto been too much embarrassed bythe 
absence of the necessary data and by the preconceive# opinions 
tained respecting it, to admit uf much mure than linere' 
in discussing its state, ■ progress, And character; itr 
therefore, of the new lights which have so unexpectedly brokenln 
upon us, I desim to be considered rather a name** 

an inquirer, and pot a teacher j and a labourer in tlw coU^jtion of 
von. vi. 
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materials for competent architects to use in the erection of a digni¬ 
fied and permanent structure for Truth, 

In accordance with these views, it remains for tiie to adduce 
information from such other sources (than the translations from the 
Chinese) as maybe within ray knowledge, to support, strengthen, or 
justify the speculations consequent upon, the examination, of the 
travels of Fa bian, and the able comments upon them. The ancient 
Western authors give us some aid ; the ancient Indian inscriptions 
and coins give us much mare; but the recent publication of the 
Buddhist Pali Historical Annals of Ceylon, by that able, sfcealous, and 
disinterested public servant, the Hoik Mr. Tumour, afford matter 
both corroborative and instructive, which ho other source of informa¬ 
tion worthy of equal confidence can supply. 

These Annals, or Royal Chronicles, are designated the Maka- 
wanso i and the following is the account which Mahanamo, the 
compiler of the most ancient part, as far as the thirty-seventh 
chapter, in a.i>. 302, in the reign of Mahaseno, gives of his work.— 

** Mahawanso is the abbreviation of MuhantAnan wanso, * the 
genealogy of the great.’ It, signifies both pedigree and inheritance 
from generation to generation; being itself of high import, either 
on that account, or because it also bears the two above significations, 
hence 1 Mahawanso.’ 

“What that Mahawanso contains [I proceed to explain]. Be it 
known that of these [*. e. of the aforesaid great] it illustrates the 
genealogy, as well of the Buddhos and of their eminently pious 
disciples, as of the great monarchs, commencing with Mali as am in at o. 
It is also of deep import, inasmuch as it narrates the visits of 
Buddho [to Ceylon'}. Hence the work is [mahu] great. It con¬ 
tains likewise all that, was known to or has been recorded by the 
pious men of old connected with the supreme and well-defined history 
of those unrivalled dynasties [wanso]. Let [my hearers] listen [to 
this Mahawanso]* 

ie Be it understood, that even in the [old] Atthakathd, the words 
* Dfpatthntiy* sadhusakk atari’ are held as of deep import; they 
have there [in that work] exclusive reference to the visits of Buddho, 
and matters connected therewith. On this subject the ancient hieto* 
rianf have thus expressed themselves;— 

1 Mr. Tumour, iu subsequent investigation*, finds that the first thirty-she 
chapters of the Muhawantto, bringing down the chronology to a.d, 502, are, in f&at, 
the JMpnwanso, and wore written by a different author to Mahantmo j the latter 
carried on the Mahawanso to the reign of his nephew Dathuseno, between a.#* 409 
and 477, the Bipa wanso being from previous histories.—-J. A, 9. R. vol. Yih p. 0fc2. 
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"I will perspicuously set forth the visits of Buddho to Cs^yloiij 
the arrival of the relic and of the Bo-tree; the histories of the couvo* 
rations; and of the sophisms of the Therosj the introduction of the 
religion [of Buddho] into the island ; and the settlement andpedigree 
of the sovereign [Wijayo], It will be evident front the substance 
of the quotations here made, that the numerical extent of the 
dynasties [in my work] is exclusively derived from that idUtee**-* 
[it is no invention of mine]. 

“ Thus the title Mnhawanso is adopted in imitation of the 
history composed by the fraternity of the Mahdwiharo 1 [at Anurfi- 
dhapura]. In this work the object aimed at is, setting aside the 
Sinhalese language, in which [the former history] is composed, that 
I should sign in the M-igadhi. Whatever the matters may be which 
were contained in the Atthnhathd , without suppressing any part 
thereof, rejecting the dialect only, I compose my work in the supreme 
Mdgadhi language, which is thoroughly purified from ail imperfections. 

I will brilliantly illustrate, then, the Mahuwanso, replete with informa¬ 
tion on every subject, and comprehending the amplest detail of ail 
important events, like unto a splendid and dazeliag garland, strung 
with every variety of flowers, rich in colour, taste, and scent. 

“ The former historians also used an analogous simile. They 
said, ‘ I will celebrate the dynasties [wanso] perpetuated from gene¬ 
ration to generation j illustrious from the commencement, and landed 
by many bards, like unto a garland strung with every variety of 
flowers: do ye all listen with intense interest 52 .’ ” 

The Mcthawanso of Maharxaino, therefore, although compiled iii 
a.». 302, is derived from previous histories then extant} and in his 
first chapter of the work the author establishes the tact- 

“ Adoration to him who is the deified, w tha sanctified, the 
mniscient, supreme Buddho. 

Having bowed down to the supreme Buddho, immaculate in 
purity, illustrious in descent, without suppression or exaggeration $ 
celebrate the Mahuwmsf, 

“That Which Was composed by the ancient [historians] is in «ome 
respects too concise; in others diffuse; abounding, alto, in the defects 
of unnecessary repetition. Attend ye to this [Mahawamij] i which, 
avoiding these imperfections, addresses itself to the hearer [in a strain] 
readily comprehended, easily remembered, and inspiring sentiments 
both of pleasure and pain; giving rise to either pleasing or painful 

i •' 1 , . , ' J ' i , • i | ' ' J r ' " h ’’■ * 11 1 • ,J 

1 Tiio great monastery. "/■’•‘‘j 

t Tumour’s Introduction to the Mak^mMa, ■" '' ' 
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emotion, according as each incident may be agreeable or afflict¬ 
ing 1 .” 

The chief sources of his information, however, seem to have been 
the Buddhist scriptures, the Pltakattaya 8 , in Pali, written n.c. 89, 
and the AtthakatM , in Cingalese, as Mahan&mo himself asserts, it 
not being translated into Pali until between a.d. 410 and a.d. 432, 
by Buddhaghoso. Mr. Tumour says the contents of the Pitakat- 
taya and Atthaknthd , divested of their Buddbistjcal inspired charac¬ 
ter, may be classed under four heads:— 

1st. The unconnected and desultory references to that undefined 
and nndefinable period of antiquity which preceded the advent of 
the last twenty -four Buddhas . 

2nd. The history of the last twenty-four Buddhas, who ap¬ 
peared during the last twelve Buddbistical regenerations of the 
world. 

3rd. The history from the last creation of the world, containing 
the genealogy of the kings of India, and terminating in n.c. 543. 

4th. The history from before Christ 543, to the age of Budd- 
hnghoso, between a.d. 410 and a.d. 432. 

The first two divisions are necessarily fabulous and useless, and 
are only so far of interest, as they record the belief in the con¬ 
tinuous succession of Buddhas from the origin of time. With the 
exception of some few names of kings and priests, towards the end 
of the list in the third period, of whom there may have been records, 
it also must be. something more than apocryphal j but it is also an 
object of interest, as it admits of a comparison with a similar list of 
kings in the Brahmanical system. The fourth division is of a very 
different character from its predecessors, as it offers a systematic 
and detailed chronology of kings and events, both in India aud 
Ceylon ; and the Buddhist characteristic habits of record in the Pali 
language, as is testified in their multitudinous inscriptions in their 
cave temples, on the remains of their buildings, and on their coins, 
or obelisks, give a verisimilitude and unsophisticated bearing to this 
chronology, and lead; us to believe that it was aided by, if not based 
vpon , records, some of which we see at this day engraved on stone. 
From Mr. Tumour’s four divisions, it is seen that a certain paral¬ 
lelism prevails between the Buddhist and Brahmanical systems j— 
in the cycles of time? recurring ad infinitum,— in the present cycle 

?■ 

1 Chap. L, p. 1. 

* Which is divided into three Pitakas,—Wineyo, Abhidammo, and Sutto. To 
these a,re to be added, the AtthakathA, a commentary, first written ia Singnlete, 
and translated into Pali by Buddhaghoso, a.d. 410 to 432. 
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being divided into distinct periods,—in pretended listaof kings from 
the origin of the world,—in Buddha and Rama beip| derived from 
Ixwaku, or Okkako in Pali, a common ancestor,*—«*id in the pre¬ 
liminary events occasioning Kama’s expulsion from his father s 
court, and the history of the origin of the Buddhist Sakyas, Bud¬ 
dha’s ancestral tribe, being identical. Which of the parties is the 
plagiarist is in discussion. - 

The author of the Dipawanso concluded his labours at the thirty- 
seventh chapter. Buddhaghoso [« Brahman convert } continued tha 
record until between a.d. 4 10 and a.d/432, Mahan&mo until A.Xh 
and it was carried on by successive authorized chroniclers untl^ A*#* 
1798, to the date of our own possession of the Island of Ceylbo. i 
The Mahawanso , in its details, manifests the same love of the 
marvellous, the same credulity and superstition, the same exsgge* 
ration in description, and the same adulation of kings and princes^ 
which is met with in the annals and religious history of heathen and 
Christian nations called civilized, of Ancient and Modern Europe. 
With these drawbacks, common, however, to the annals and religious 
history of all nations, the Chronology of the Mahawanso^ froim the 
birth of Buddha before Christ 623, does not admit of a question 
with respect to its general accuracy; and neither Brahmanism nor 
the Sanskrit language can show any work 1 of an unquestionable 
date, approaching to within many centuries of it [n.p. G23], nor & 
work with the shadow of a claim to its honesty of intention, and 
its accuracy of chronological record; and Mr. Tumour seems justified 
in stating that, “ After the most accurate examination of the portion 
of the Mahawanso compiled by Mahanamo, I am fully prepared to 
certify that I have not met with any other passage 8 in the work 
[unconnected with religion and its superstitions], than those already 
noticed, which could by the most sceptical be considered as prejtr- 
dieial to its historical authenticity In several instances, he Adverts 
prospectively to events which took place posterior to the date at 
which his narrative had arrived ; but in every one of these oases, it 
is found that the anticipated incidents arc invariably anterior to his 
own time 8 .” In addition to this testimony, Mr. Tumour elsewhere 


3 The Raja Tarangmi, the Institutes of Manu, the Ramayiui* and luha^ 
bharata, and the Puranas, will \m subsequently noticed. *''"■'$$ ' 

i * Mt ' Turnotir * Uu<k * the date of Wijhyos landing In Ceyfen, »ad * some 
trifling discrepancies consequent on the question, whether certain kiiuss were wssm 
or grandsons of othere ? but, ■he adds, “ After King - 

im* net up p#or to he the tHffhteti ground for 

chronology «f Ceylon history, <ru e« m thesominutotmpdS, “ ?%?*** °* • 

* Turnottr’a Introduction to tlw 
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adds, “Suffice it to say, that from the date of the introduction* of 
Buddhism tufa fey ton. , a.c. 307, that history is authenticated by thft 
cimcurrence ot every evidence which can contribute to verify the 
annals of any country*”-—Introd. p. li. 

The Makawunso making its appearance contemporaneously with 
a translation of a work from a part of the world so widely separated 
from Ceylon as China, and appertaining to a people so opposed “to 
the Ceylonese in their physical circumstances and civil institutions, 
adds to the interest of both works j for the Mahawauso confirms the 
truth of the simple-minded I 7 a hian’s relation in numerous instances j 
and he in his turn stamps th tt.Mahauwnso with additional authenticity 
iu independently recording from the localities to which the Maka- 
i mnso refers, some of the legends, facts, and circumstances, which 
arc found in its text! 

1 have thought it necessary to give these details respecting the 
Mahawamo, as I have repeatedly bad to quote it j and the text and 
Introduction of Mr, Tumour will be further available. 

I now purpose to take the inferences in the order in which they 
stand, and sec how far they are supported by authors, independently 
of the Chinese travellers. With respect to the general prevalence 
of Buddhism in India, from the seventh century before Christ until 
the seventh century after Christ, the personal testimony of Fa hian, 
that when he was in India, there was not a single prince eastward 
of the Jumna yfha was not of the Buddhist faith, and that it had 
continued uninterrupted from the time of SakyaMtmi [Buddha], 
would seem to render further testimony unnecessary, up to the 
beginning of the fifth century a. ». * and though Buddhism had 
declined, Hiuan thsang, in the middle of the seventh century, men■* 
tions only two princes who were not Buddhists, At the period of 
the visits of these travellers, it would not appear that there was an 
universal mnntrch qf India, but that it was divided into numerous 
petty sovereignties. For the period anterior to Fa hian’s time, it is 
seen that in the third oftntury before Qhrist, when India was under 
one sole monarch, Piyadasi [or Asoko], he perpetuated his Buddhist 

. ■ . ■ i f *<* 

1 The first chapter of the Mahawamo says, that Buddha himself introduced 
his doctrines iutp Ceylon iu Ids three visits, u.c. 587, he treading in the steps of 
former Buddhas. He himself also loft a leek of his hair as a relic, and after his 
death the thorax bone yelks? having been received at the funeral pile of Sakya by 
the Thdro Sarabhu, was brought into Ceylon. The asserted introduction, therefore, 
of Buddhism into Ceylon by JMnhindo, the son of Asoko, mast have been a revival. 
It may ho, that it was the introduction of an itmmmfim in the doctrines Of Bud-* 
dhiani,, which I shall notice jty the sequel. 
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edicts 1 on rocks and obelisks in the north and th e eouth^ ahti h^ 
this east and the west pf India; at Debit at Allahabad, in Qude, in 
Orissa, and in Gujarat, and numerous other Buddhist inscriptions 
have also been found in all parts of India. The Mahaumnso record» 
not only the rise and diffusion of Buddhism all over India, from 
the seventh century, before Christ, but it bears testimony to the 
early continued and almost incredible separation of a dispropor¬ 
tionate body of the whole population from secular duties* 

In b.c. 157, the prodigious monasteries [some of them containing 
from two to three thousand monks] and their dependencies of Raja- 
gaba, Benares, Sravaati, Allahabad, Kosambie, Qugetn, Patna, Oude, 
Kashmir, and the great monasteries in many other parts pf India, 
and in foreign countries, poured forth their priests to tahe part in 
laying the foundations of the great temple at Armradhapnra in Cey- 
lou 5 . Admitting great exaggerations in the number mentionadi^** 
and they might be reduced by many thou sands,---there wpuld still 
remain a sufficiency to attest the universal prevalence of Buddhism* 
from the simple fact of society being able to bear the separation 
from its productive body of such prodigious numbers of' .agplesi- 
astics, who, from the moment they entered the priesthood, 'MMi 
to he productive, and became, in fact, absolute drones, gftg -}weTf 
entirely supported by tlje remaining portion of society. 4 Tfc** iSSatia© 
between supporters and supported, producers and puiifprodu^fff* 
testifies to the general prevalence of the Buddhist dpctyipa$ 3 ' 
even had we not the record, of the Mahuwamv, % he.' 
multitudinous, and widelyrdiffused Buddhist cave temples and tsp. 
n eateries, significantly tell us, that the wealth, and. power, and epf^r 
gies, of governments, as well as of individuals, must harp ■ 

devoted for ages to effect their completion. Sv 

Mr* J* Prinsep, in translating some old Tali Buddhist inseriptif^f 
from the cayes in the Dckhan, transmitted by me to hw # f§f% 
[supposing the inscriptions to relate to the caves], “ In this case, : vse 
may at opce pronounce from the alphabetic evidence, that the o*?es 
were thus ccmstmcted or embellished a century or twp tn l^i 
Christian era, when Buddhism flourished ii| the height of its g|$ry 
from Kashmir to CeylonV* The coins, too, n*Q*t of h'hieh II j tejM fat- 
than tha Christian era, come ip with their aid ithe 
majority of those from Afghanistan, Seind,. 

Punjab, Ougein, Behat, Kanouj, and other places, vtith Buddhist 
emblems upon them, indicating that they had iaspe4'.^nti;t^p Bhd- 


» Vide 


* Mahuumn*0 } |V 
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dhist mints of Buddhist princes. We have also the foundation of 

the Rajput states, at the period of the decline of Buddhism ; the 

non-appearance of Brahmanical inscriptions or coins, until the same 

period of the decline of Buddhism ; the comparatively modern origin 

of all the present celebrated Hindu temples and tirthas, or places of 

pilgrimage ; the recent date at which Brahmanical literature flou- 

rished between the fifth and twelfth centuries of our era : the Pur anas 
• ' 

being invented or compiled in that interval ; the history of Kashmir 
being written a. n. 1148'; the Rats avail drama between a.D. 1113 
and 1125*; and the other dramas translated by Professor Wilson, 
from the second century to the fourteenth A.D. a j the JJ/auad, in the 
twelfth century; the Bijaganita, about a.jj. 1183; and finally, the 
nine gems [literary men] of the golden age of Hindu literature, are 
made contemporaries of a Raja Bhoja, the first of the name flou¬ 
rishing A.n. 483, the second a.d. 665 , and the third a,i>. 1035! 

Contrasting the above two series of Buddhist and Brahmanical 
facts with each other, the positive proofs of the antiquity and general 
prevalence of the Buddhist doctrines, and the absence of similar 
ancient proofs in favour of the Brahmanical system, the assertion of 
Fa hian appears to be borne out pretty satisfactorily, that Buddhism 
had generally prevailed for the preceding ten or eleven centuries 
uninterruptedly; and even though declining in some places in India, 
before Fa hian's time, and continuing to do so until Hiuan thsang’s 
visit, the uninterrupted general prevalence a/ the Buddhist doctrines, 
seems to have continued to the middle of the seventh century of our 
era. It is probable that Buddhism teas interrupted at this period by 
the Saivas; but it existed in Berar some centuries later; for an 
inscription without date, the character of which is about, the tenth 
century, found in the ruins of a magnificent Buddhist chaitya or 
tope at Oomrawati, refers to the endowment of some Buddhist insti¬ 
tution, and hopes this very excellent religion of the people will endure 
for ever. At Buddhagaya, in Behar, an inscription about a.d. 119 7 , 
judging from the menthwa of Lakshaua Sena, tlie son of Belal Sen, 
who built the city of Ghaur, has an invocation to Buddha by the 
treasurer of Dasarath& Kumar a; and Mr. Prinsep infers, frorri 
Dasaratha’s elder brother being called Asoku Chandra JDeva, that the 
princes, fts well as thfc treasurer, w r ere Buddhists even at this date, 

* Professor Wilson. % 

* Preface to the Ratuavaliby Pro feasor Wilson, 

a Profeasor Wilson, in hit*; Preface, to his Plays, says, “ None of the dramatic 
compositions at present, known, can boast perhaps of a very high antiquity, and 
several of them are comparatively modem.”—Page juii. 
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and Buddhism therefore existed* Bat there itnlso an inscription 
in Burmese, dated a.d. 1305, recording the restoratiosh, after it had 
four times previously been dilapidated, of the temple of "Buddha- 
gays, by the Burmese king. Buddhism, therefore, -was not extinct 
in the fourteenth century. The Raja or tkb CovKTitY assisted in 
the restoration j he, therefore, may be supposed to have been a 
Buddhist. 

2nd. The belief in a succession of Buddhas from the origin 
of things through the cycles of time, is part and parcel of the 
religious system of all Buddhist nations. It matters not, that pre¬ 
tended details, beyond a limited chronological period, must neces¬ 
sarily be fabulous; if it be shown, for the validity of the general 
question, that in the very dawn of history, there is a recorded specific 
belie/ in a particular fact, or series of facts. This belief will cer¬ 
tainly not establish the supposed fact or facts which may be 
physically impossible * but when this is not the case, the proof of a 
very ancient admission of the existence of these facts, gives to them 
a certain air of credibilit)% 

We have lithographed and almost imperishable proofs of probably 
twenty-three centuries yet standing, of the positive existence of Bud¬ 
dhism, in multiplied inscriptions in old Pali, and in wonderful sculp¬ 
tures ; and in case Brahmanism could produce similar contemporary 
proofs in Sanskrit, or in sculptures, its claims to antiquity would 
then stand upon an equal footing with those of Buddhism. Sakya 
[Buddha], in his sermons, repeatedly refers to former Buddhas * and 
this was nearly six centuries before Christ, and before the time of 
any of the Greek historical writers : and some of these facta recorded 
of Sakya are by his devoted disciple Ananda, an eye-witness 
listener, who at the first Convocation after the death of Sokyaj 
addresses it by saying, “ the following was heard by myself^ wh ttif ? 
he propounded the Suttani of the Suttapitako.—Hon. Mr. Tumour, 
J, A. S.B. vol. vi. p. 526, and vol. vii. pp. 686, 789, and 919.r 

It is related of Sakya by the Chinese authors tbat^ in his 
hood,, and before he bad enrolled iri -. L 

clergy, be met a Samanean [a Buddhist priest3:,:and:*sking '^in ; «^, 
what he was. Hot only was the explanation given, but the doctrine 
[Bhammo] was expounded to him. Now, without* pmvkm* 
Buddha, there could not have been any doctrine already propounded 
or Samaneans to expound UK I have already shown from, FAWaa* 
text that, seventeen miles west of Sravasti, he saw a chaitva WhlrvW 
*•***« tl»e relics [the 

i. Fa built note, p, teafa the p. 
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immediate predecessor of Sakya, and those relics were objects of 
worship. He speaks also from personal knowledge of Buddhist 
schismatics, who worshipped the three Buddhas preceding Sakya, 
and repudiated and would not worship Sakya himself, the supposed 
founder of Buddhism. Both Fa hian and liiuan tbsang also 
repeatedly mention having seen the thrones of the four Buddhas at 
Gaya, Rajagaha, Tamalitti [the modern Tamlook], and other places. 
These facts and assertions are quite in accordance with the Buddhist 
scriptures of Ceylon, the “ Pitakattya,” [or three Pitakas,] which 
Mr. Tumour first thought were written in Pali in the year 89 before 
Christ ; btjt subsequently lie states, in an examination of the Dipa- 
wuns'o, an older work than the Mahawanso, that many facts go far to 
prove that the PUakultaya and the Atthakalhd were actually reduced 
to writing from the commencement of the Ruddhistioftl era,— 
J. A. S. B. vol. vii. p. 922. 

The Mahauwnso gives the names of the twenty-four Buddhas of 
the cycles, or last twelve Rappiis, embracing those Buddhas men¬ 
tioned by the Chinese travellers. In Sakya’s first visit to Ceylon, 
b.c. f>87, the King of Knlyani [about six miles from Coiunabo] ami 
Ids people. “ having heard the sermon on his doctrines preached, 
obtained the state of salvation and piety.” There he thus supplicated 
the successor of PRECEDING Buddhas 1 : “ Oh ! divine teacher, 
such an act of mercy performed unto us is indeed gieat. Had*t thou 
not vouchsafed to come, we should all have been consumed tp ashes.” 

Mahindo, also, King Asuko's son, w ho had gone on a religious 
mission to Ceylon, ». g. 306, thus addresses King Dewmam piyatisso, 
when recommending a site for a monastery ; f * Thus, oh king ! this 
is a spot consecrated by the four preceding Buddhas V’ 

From Arrian’s History of India I have extracted a passage, which 
states that, immediately after the time of Bacchus, one called 
Buddha was king, and the sovereignty was handed down from 
father to son uninterruptedly for ages. This certainty, does not 
prove much, but it shows that, at the time of Alexander’s expedition, 
it was made plain to Ptolemy and Aristobulus, his historians, that 
the name ** Buddha ” mounted to the fabulous ages and we trace 

* Mahavumso, p. 0, From this passage it, also appears that the conversion of 
Ceylon did not take place by King Aaoko’a son Mahindo, but by Sakya himself. 
The mission of Mahindo may have had a specific object, 

s Afahemanzo , p. !rt> : and, at page *MJ, the former names of towns and places 
in Ceylon, at the time,of the visit of the Buddha*, is stated by Mahindo f |pd-|C^ 
Hodgson of Nepal, in addressing the late Mr, James Prinsep, lu$s tl$$ following 
passage, which will bis more enlarged upon : (c I can trace something very like 
Buddhism into far ages and realms.”—,/. A. & //,, vol. vi., p, 6(1$. 
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it thenco, acknowledged by many nations, down to the present days, 
which is more than we can do for any Brabmaoieid dMifity »* hero. 
Had these authors, or Megasthenes, or the Chinese, recorded the 
names of Rama, or the Fandns, or Krishna, we should have had a 
kind of chronological standard of reference for them. 

The existence of the extensive Buddhist excavations in the Pocka 
at Rajagaha [one chamber being capable of accommodating bOO 
persons] during the lifetime of Sakya, admits of the inference that, 
from their extent, they could hardly have been executed doping the 
time be promulgated his doctrines, and must, therefore, have been 
the work of Buddhists, his predecessors. It will he recollected, also, 
that the excavations in the Bekhan are referred by Fa hian to a 
period anterior to Sakya'a ministry. 

On the whole, there appears strong grounds for supposing that 
there were Buddhist teachers previously to the advent of S&kya; 
successive patriarchs, in fact, similar or superior to those Who fuU 
lowed Sakya ; some of whom, such ^as Ivakusandho, Konagamano, 
and Kassapo, by their superior piety, knowledge, and success in 
the promulgation of their doctrines, obtained the superior distinction 
of being transmitted to after times as objects of reverence with all* 
and with some Buddhists as objects of worship. As the doctrine* 
and practice of Buddhism fell into corruptions, neglect, or desuetude, 
the successive appearance of revivers, renovators, reformers, 0? au*r 
tamers, was requisite : such an one was Sakya* 

I,ike the Christian doctrines, those of Buddhism ware, in the 
first instance, promulgated orally, and not reduced to writing until 
after the death of the propounder. Sakya, from the age of thirty, 
was acknowledged as a divine teacher, and his ministry continued, 
for fifty years; yet his doctrines were not written until the first 
convocation at Rajagaha [resembling our Councils of Iwice and Trent 
for the settlement of the faith], immediately after hie death, wbm 
the Buddhist scriptures were incorporated and recorded. lathe 
Introduction to the Mtmawanso, Mr. Tumour thought *hst the Bud* 
dhist scripture* were not reduced to writing 104 fc»f fi %. 

“»4 that, pwwwlf tp that period, M Uw* WW *n»df^QnaU* |»o, 
poooded. it retired ti»e ««cce»sive ftppeetapee of mm «f S»im»!@e 

** www»a* twdWowiMpniRg m» itnfl - m -t n iw niiM >ii < i i|iii 

n I k«w stated, m hi» tycoon* of Um* Mhmmm, 

A® Molmmm by at l*«t ISO y«w* fee m ae'.SSS! 
£>*toe}i we mentioned] go «*r t* v*m a*** rrtftV'fMil iijj* 
MM*M were imm .la wmm- ftMwSS 


1 ■’ h 
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That Buddhism prevailed until the fifth and seventh centuries 
we have the personal testimony of Fa hian and 11 man thsang, inde¬ 
pendently of inscriptions which bring it down to a later period. But 
we have also the Chinese writer, Ma twan lin, who, after mentioning 
former embassies from India down to a.d. 428, says, the King of 
Kapila, in a.d. 460, the kingdom of Soom, in a.d. 441, the kingdom 
of Ghandara, in a.d. 455, and the kingdom of Pho le, in a.d. 473, 
sent embassies to China, All those kingdoms practised the doctrines of 
Fo [Bmldhuj. From a.d. 605 until 016 a Kshatrya ruled in India: 
in his time there were no troubles or revolts. In a.d. 018 to 027 
there were great troubles in the kingdom : the King She lo ye to 
[Siladitya] made war and fought buttles, such as had never been 
seen before. All the provinces which faced the north submitted to 
him. Hiuan tosang arrived at this time, and She lo ye to received 
him at Magadha [Berar] ; and, in a.o. 042, he sent an embassy to 
China, and the Emperor sent one in return, in a.d. 648, under a 
high military officer, Wang heuen tse: but, before his arrival. She lo 
ye to was dead; and his minister, Na foo te o io na shun, who had 
usurped the government, refused to receive the embassy, and forced 
Heuen tse to retire to Thibet; and that state and Ncpaul [Nee po Jo] 
being in dependence upon China [as they are to this day] furnished 
troops, with which he attacked O lo na shun and took him prisoner. 
The wives and children of the late king retired to the Godaviri river. 
Heuen tse captured them, and he then returned to China with his 
prisoner, O lo na shun. Heuen tse had been assisted by a king of 
Eastern India, Kumara, and by the kingdom of Kama rupa [men¬ 
tioned in the Allahabad inscription], with 30,000 horses and bullocks. 
— Nouv. Melanges A slat., tom. i. p. 196. The repeated intercourse 
of the Chinese with India through these embassies, gave them the 
means of judging of the religious and political state of that country, 
independently of Fa hian and liman thsang; and this independent 
knowledge strengthens and confirms the accounts of the travellers. 

I would not desire it to be understood that I mean to express any 
decided judgment from a knowledge of facts, but simply that I give 
a record to my impressions from the perusal of such parts of the Pali 
Buddhisticai annals and scriptures of Ceylon, and the French transla* 
tions (so honourable to the nation) from various Chinese authors as 
have appeared before the public. There is a vast and fertile field of 
inquiry, and further researches in the Chinese and Pali languages 
may possibly produce a conviction that it is from those languages 
we are to expect authenticated accounts of the incipient civilization of 
mankind in the Eastern World, rather than from the Sanskrit tongue 
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3rd. With respect to the third point, the facts And arguments 
already recorded would appear to suffice to establish a belief in the 
pre-existence of some kind of Buddhism in India before Sakya s 
time; but the question of the Lao tseu, or Tao sze, explained to 
mean ** Doctors of the Supreme Reason,” is of a specific character i 
and we find that the doctrines propounded by the teachers had 
extensive influence in China from the earliest times, and, of course, 
before Buddhism became known in China; and from the life of 
Sakya it is demonstrated that these Doctors of Reason were in India 
before it is supposed the Chinese first made their way to Hindustan. 

I have already quoted the opinion of M. Landresse that ** we could 
not well deny the analogy which exists between the opinions of the 
Lao tseu and those of the Buddhists ; an analogy which extends to 
the very base of their doctrines, as well as to the details of the 
popular belief, and which could scarcely have sprung up in two 
countries independently of communication.” These doctrines consti¬ 
tuted the faith of the population of Thibet so late as until the seventh 
or eighth century, when Sakya's Buddhism was adopted in that 
country; and we sec, a.d. 400, that one of Fa hian’s companions 
quitted him to go with one of those Doctors of Reason to Cophenes, 
who had come with them from China. Hence, therefore, there 
appears evidence of a peculiar creed operating in China, Thibet, and 
India, in the very dawn of civilization, and continuing until the seventh 
or eighth century ; certainly until the commencement of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, since one of the Doctors was a fellow-traveller of Fa hian, and 
others were contemporary with Sakya. Whether the creed of the 
Lao tseu was religious or philosophical, metaphysical or practical, I 
will not undertake to discuss; but if their humility permitted them 
to travel from kingdom to kingdom with suites [for it was the suite 
of a Doctor of Reason that Fa hian’w companion joined], it is certain, 
from the life of Sakya, that they were also ascetics, like some of the 
Buddhist priests and the Hindu Risliis. On the birth of Buddha 
taking place, Ai, a Doctor of Reason, identified by M. Rcmusat as 
Tapasvi Muni, residing in the woods near Rajagaha, by his preter¬ 
natural knowledge was aware of the advent, arid flew through the 
air to Kapillawattha, the resilience of the king, Sakya’s father, to 
congratulate the parent of the infant. The infant was brought to 
him: he examined it, and wept and laughed alternately, and 
explained that he foresaw in the future that be could not By* to 
witness its glory, as the infant would become an incarnation, and 
therefore he wept; but that he rejoiced at having seen him, as it 
would absolve him from his sins. He had then his nativit^mst by 
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four Pandits, three of whom, as the child had impressions of wheels 
on his hands, predicted that he would become a Chakravarti king, 
or roller of the wheel over the earth [universal monarch, and equally 
a universal teacher] j and the fourth Pandit said the child would 
become an incarnation. This strange legend* M. Remusat says, is 
the substance of an inscription in the Mag ah language, which was 
found at Chittagong, and published in the Asiatic Researches , vol. 
h., page 383 L It is also told in the Ceylon scriptures, tlie Attha- 
kaithd *$ and the Thibetians have their legend, according to P. 
Georgi, about this same Tao sze, or Doctor of Reason, Ai $ and the 
story in the inscription is told, but with much greater amplification 
and prolixity, and it ends with the Doctor of Reason adoring the 
future Buddha 3 . Had the worthy Doctor of Reason possessed a 
drop of Puranic blood in his veins, he would have fled to the extre¬ 
mities of the earth to have avoided this fatal stranger $ but as he 
chose to visit and reverence him, it may be supposed that the creed 
of the Doctors of Reason approximated rather to Buddhism than 
Brahmanism. Additional support is given to this impression by the 
traditions related by Fa hian of certain Lao tseu, or Tao sse, 
from various countries, who were visiting Buddhist shrines, being 
appalled by seeing a certain shrine, in the woods of Lan mo 4 , in the 
decadence of Buddhism, surrounded by elephants; and in their 
terror they sought their safety in the neighbouring trees 9 . Watching 
events, however, they observed such evidence of systematic arrange¬ 
ments in the movements of the elephants—some carrying flowers to 
the shrine, some water, and some sweeping it—-that their terror was 
turned into wonder and admiration that irrational animals should 
manifest their reverence for Buddha by gratuitously performing the 
duties of a shrine of his, which had been deserted by his priesthood 
in consequence of the decrease of population and the encroachments 
of the jungle. The Lao tseu descended from the trees, made their 
offerings, and, impressed by the facts they had witnessed, became 
for the future orthodox Buddhists* By travelling to visit Buddhist 
shrines they must have been quasi Buddhists already. Fa hian says 
the event was of no remote occurrence, and the tradition was handed 
down to his time, Hiuan tbsang mentions the same tradition. 

That the Lao tseu were not viewed by Buddhists with a hostile 
feeling is manifested by the fact of no mention being made of them 
in the lists of heresies j and as a man may be heterodox without 

1 Fa hian* page 208. * J. A. S. B. t vol. vii., p. 802. 

* Fa Man, note, p. 210, 

* Somewhere N.E. of Gorakhpur, at the foot of the Nepal Mountains. : '* P.2S7. 
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being absolutely heretical, there is even no notice of them under the 
milder designation* A further indication ©f On anti-Brahmanical 
character is met with in the Lao tseu being called folio are rs of 
the mystic cross' which is met with, initial and terminal, in so 
many of the inscriptions of the Buddhist caves of India, of which I 
have given examples, and which is also one of the most common ©f 
the associated emblems on so many of the Buddhist coins from all 
parts of India. We may add to these the extract from the life of 
Sakya, in the Chin i tian, already quoted by me, that two Tao efce, 
or Lao tseu, greeted Sakya before he had commenced his ministry^ 
and he found them considerably advanced in the steps of knowledge 
towards the acquisition of the dignity of Arhan fa high order in the 
Buddhist priesthood], but that they had yet to learn the Supreme 
Reason. But Fa hian’s assertion that the Doctors of Reason £Ta© 
sze] came annually from all kingdoms and all countries to adore 
Kassapo, who was supposed to have entombed himself in the heart 
of the mountain of the Cock, would seem to leave little doubt about 
the nature of their religion. 

These puerile tales, traditions, and trifling facts, have no further 
effect than to show that, 1400 years ago, there were professors of a 
creed neither Buddhist nor Brahmantcal, which creed Was referred 
to remote antiquity $ which was known to Indian as well as Chinese 
nations j and that, practically, it approximated rather to Buddhism 
than to Brahmanism. 

It would simply suffice, on the subject of the 4th point, to refer 
to Fa hian’a narrative to prove, from the numerous petty kingdoms, 
above thirty in number, named and traversed by him in the beginning 
of the fifth century, that* in his day at least, India was without a 
paramount political headj and, 200 years afterwards, Iliuan thsang 
enumerates no loss than 142 kingdoms, or principalities. Which he 
either visited or could give some account of. Sakya’s [Buddha's] 
father, in the seventh century before Christ, was a petty king, 
tributary to the rulers of Magadha, residing at Patna, or rather ill 
those days at Rajagaha. This prince was Bimbisaro, b.c. &03 l t 
Whom Sakya made an orthodox Buddhist ; and it was in the eighth 
year of his son’s reign, Ajatussitu, b.c. 543, that Sakyadied, who 
also must have been a Buddhist, from the aid he gave to the first 
convocation 8 . It does not appear that either of these princes ruled 
over India; nor even at the period of Alexander’s invasion, when It 

Wahawamo, p. 10, and Tumour’* Introduction, p. xxix. > •’ 
s J. A. S. B. vol. vi. p. 010. 
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is supposed 1 Chandagutto [in Pali] was on the throne at Patna 
[Fataliputfoj, was he paramount, for Porus was an independent 
ruler, and Alexander restored his kingdom to him, and added some 
of his conquests to it; and it was a question whether Chandagutto 
[Sandraeottus ?] or Porus was most powerful.—Arrian's Hist. Indices, 
cap. v.; also Anabasis , lib. vi., cap. ii. But the family' of Porus 
eoukl not have reigned long ; for Fluent tides the Great, who ascended 
the Bactrian throne b.o. 181, was assisted by Mithridates I.-against 
Demetrius, king of India [so called], and, on the latter being 
dethroned, Mithridates had for his share the provinces between the 
Ilydaspes and Indus, and Eueratides all the rest east and south j 
these tracts, in fact, comprising the kingdom of Porus. 

But as the Mahawanso places the commencement of Chanda* 
gutto’s reign at 381 n c., and its termination 347 n o., if these dates 
be correct and there appears little right to question them, for they 
are derived from the facts and circumstances of the religious and 
political connexion of the Ceylon kings, with the individual kings 

the Magadha or Patna dynasty named j then, instead of Chanda 
gutto being on the throne on Alexander's arrival, it must have beeu 
the grandson of Chandagutto, the celebrated Asoko or Piyadasi, 
whose edicts in Pali, recorded on .the columns of Delhi, of Allahabad 
and Matrah, on tlie rocks of Cuttack, on the shores of the east of 
India, and on the rocks of Girnar on the shores of the west of India, 
incontrovertiblv attest, his supremacy. How long this was maintained 
in the family is uncertain, further than that Dasaratkn, the second 
king after Asoko, and who must have been coir temporary with Aga- 
thoeles, is mentioned in a Buddhist inscription in the Nagarjuna Cave 
at Buddhagaya in Behar ; but supremacy had evidently passed out 
of their hands, when Fa hiun visited India; nor had any other 
ambitious or talented individual been able to gather up the scattered 
and prostrate power. And equally when Iliuau thsang journeyed in 
India,. a.d. 627 to 650, the country was divided into petty states ; 
but during his residence in India, there sprung up, in the decline of 

1 Professor Iloeron doubts the identity of Chandagutto and. Sandracottus of the 
Greeks. Col. Tod, from a Jain inscription, makes a Chandragupta reign in Ougein 
in 427- If this be the ora of Vikratnditya, it is a.d. 371, and if the Jain era of 
Malmvirn, a.i.. 101!; but in neither case can ihisCbandrngupta.be Sandracottus. In 
the Chohaus of Delhi, also, there is a Chandragupta, graudson of Mamka Itni, 
whose date is fixed about a. n. 

a The Burmese inscription at Buddhagaya, dated A.n. 1305, states that the 
temple or chaitya was J^ilt by Asoko 218 years after the death of Sukya: Asolco 
tf .-rcthre, lived jb.c, $!jp, and this corresponds with the Ceylon aurally a 
strengthens their credthpity. 
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Buddhism, and during the rise of the Saivas, the movements of 
Brahmanism and the planting of the Rajput dynasties/—a Hindu 
power which was to overshadow India for some period of time, 
whose records on the Allahabad and Bhitari columns, and whose 
coins from Kanouj, give us some more substantial and honest proofs 
of their existence, of their ** having a local habitation and a name," 
than the Pur anas would have done,—I mean the Sudra family of 
the Guptas ; but which family, nevertheless, have no local habitation 
or name, even in the pretended prophetical chapters of the Pur anas, 
the story of Chandragupta only, in the Vishnu and Bh&gavat Parana* 
out of eighteen Puranas, having reference to the Magadha family 
of Patna, and not to that of Kanouj. 

Dr. Mill says, he has nowhere in Hindu chronology met with the 
’slightest mention of the most renowned of the race, Samudra Gupta, 
in whose honour chiefly the inscription No. 2, on the Allahabad 
column, was recorded. Pottinger, in his History of Sinde, mentions 
the dynasty of the Sasee [Saha pr Sahu? *] Rajas, which had governed 
the kingdoms of Sinde for upwards of 2000 years [from before the 
seventh century, b.c.], whose princes at one period received tribute 
from eleven dependent kingdoms, and who had set the threats of the 
greatest monarch* of the world at defiance; but had there been a 
paramount sovereign in the valley of the Indus when Alexander 
descended the river, he would have been noticed in Arrian* There 
is also a paramount monarch [Adhiraja] mentioned in copper plates 
from Seone on the Nerbuddab, of the name of Deva Gupta, but 
there is no record made of his capital, and this new Gupta Only 
comes to light through a prince [Prithivi Sena] who married his 
daughter, mentioning him in the inscription. The Deva Nagari of 
the inscription, deprived of a curious open parallelogram at the head 
of each letter, is that of the Allahabad column. No, 2: Deva Gnpta, 
therefore, reigned after the Buddhists had lost their political power, 
and does not come into ray category ; nor does the soi-disant pam* 
mount sovereign Yaso Pala of Dehli, a.d. 1035, mentioned in an 
inscription on a stone in the Calcutta Museum. 

The following is an extract, from a paper in the Appendix, traaa* 
lated from the French, one of whose rare scholars bad translated jt£ 
from the Chinese. It is called, “ Ma twan tin's Citation of Chm e su 
Authorities regarding India." 

* Some of the successors of Sirajee, the Mahratta, fwmm, wetecalted As ha 
Maha raji the father of Sivajee was called “Shah,** end it Is evidently not fey 
accident the English have been accustomed to Ml the sovereign of the Mahratta 
nation, die “Sahu Raja.” 

voi*. vi. 2 k 
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** Under the Tang dynasty, in the years Woo teh [a. jo. 618 
to 627], there were great troubles in India; the king [Siladitya?] 
fought great battles.” 

“ The Chinese Buddhist priest, Hiuan thsang, who writes his 
travels, arrived in India at this period, and bad audienee of Sila> 
ditya.” 

From copper plates dug up in Gujarat, it appears there were three 
princes of the name of Siladitya, of the Balabhi dynasty at Patan ; 
the first about a.i>. 319 to 350; the second is placed a.i>. 523 ; and 
the third a.d. 559 ; the last is said [but not in the inscription] to 
have been killed by the Parthians, and his capital Balabhi to have 
been destroyed by them. Now, as Hiuan thsang visited Balabhi 
in the beginning of the seventh century, and saw Siladitya, who was 
a Buddhist, the Parthian invasiou must have taken place after the 
date specified, or the era in the inscriptions has been mistaken. 
None of the princes of the Balabhis of Patan reigned over all India. 

There is no such name as Siladitya in the list of the Magadha kings, 
nor in the rising Gupta family of Kanouj ; but. in the chronology of 
Kashmir there is a Lalitaditya, about a. d. 716, who conquered 
Yasovarma of Kancmj, [the Yasovigraha of inscriptions?] and over¬ 
ran India : but the Guptas, by their inscriptions and coins, evidently 
recovered their ascendancy as far as related to Central India. In 
the first inscription in honour of Samudra Gupta, the king of the 
North, [Kashmir ?] who had oppressed his family, was Dbananjaya, 
but there is not any such name on coins, nor amongst the Kashmir 
Rajas ; though it is worthy of remark, that there are a multitude 
of Guptas amongst the kings of Kashmir, one of whom, Xemagupta, 
a.d. 971, was pleased to distinguish himself by destroying many 
monasteries of the Buddhists. 

The Allahabad inscriptions, the persecutions of Xemagupta, Ma 
twan fin's notices, the Balibhi inscriptions, and the dates of the rise 
of the Rajput dynasties, are highly important, showing, as they do, 
the anarchy which must have prevailed in India from the sixth to 
the tenth centuries, and thus accounting for the disappearance of 
the political power of the Buddhists ; Fa hian found every potentate 
in India a Buddhist, and Hiuan thsang found much the same state 
of things two centuries afterwards : the fall of Buddhist power, 
therefore, must have been after their days. 

Megasthenes speaks of there being 120 nations in India; no 
doubt with numerous petty kings : and though Arrian, in his History 
of India, mentions Spartembas, Buddha, Cradevas\ and their sue- 


* Lib. viii. 
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cesaoni from father to son, reigning for ages, in early times* a® hings 
of India, it has probably reference to the country north of the Indus. 
As traits, also, of the political state of India, we mast not omit 
mention of the Republic of Vassali oir Allahabad, ill Sakya a time j 
of the elective kings of Gujarat and Cutcb, some centuries after¬ 
wards; and of Susun&go, king of Magadha, who was elected by the 
people, 47 1 b.c. 

The nations or tribes of the Cathaai, Oxydracse, Suraseni, Malli, 
Adraistse, and Sindomamn, mentioned by Arrian, appear to have 
been distinct from each other; and the Malli and Oxydraese were a 
free people, and therefore independent of control-from Magadha ; and 
finally, we know, when the Mohammedans invaded India, that they 
found the country in the hands of numerous petty Rajput or Sudra 
princes, most of whose dynasties, even from the showing of their own 
annals, although apocryphal authorities unless confirmed by inscrip¬ 
tions, were of comparatively recent origin. The Chohans of Ajmir and 
Dehli, of whom was Ajipala the founder of Ajmir, A.D. 145?: the 
Haravati Chohans, a.d. 1024: the Guptas of Kanouj, after the 
seventh century. The Rajas of Malwa are carried up apocryphally 
to b.c. 840, to Dhanji, who restored a fire temple, which was dis¬ 
approved of by the Buddhists. The three Rajas Bhoja belong to this 
line, and Colonel Tod fixes them respectively, a.d. 567, 665, and 1035. 
But Professor Wilson rectifies one of the Princes Karakseu from 
a.d. 135 to a.d. 676, and this is a type of other rectifications, and 
of many more that are required. The Balabhi dynasty of Gujarat, 
a.d. 144, does not legitimately come in here, as they were origintdly 
sun-worshippers, and afterwards Buddhists and Jains, according to 
the annals of the latter; but Buddhist, according to Fa hian and 
Hiuan thsang. The eleven sovereigns of the Sah dynasty of Sau- 
rashtra ^Gujarat], brought to light by their silver coins, are nowhere 
to be met with in Hindu works; no doubt, because they were 
Buddhists,—the chief emblem on most of their coins being the 
Buddhist chaitya, and on some of them there is a seated Buddha. 

* —J* A, S. B., vol. iv., plate 49, p. 684, and vol. vi. p. 338. 

The rise of the Anhalwara or Patan dynasty of Gujarat, £a 
fragment of the Balabhis, but it does not appear how from being 
Buddhists they became Rajputs,} is placed a.d. 696. Mr, James 
Friusep, indeed, says the traditions of the Rajput states, lean to an 
Indo-Scythic derivation of their dynasties 1 , and both the Mewar 
and Gujarat dynasties of the Gehlote or Sesodia Rajputs, although 
they dahn descent from the Sun, have uniformly a Parthian, 

* J. A. S, B., voL ir. ipage 677* 
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therefore Buddhist, origin ascribed to them by the Persian historian#. 
(X A, S. B., vol. iv., p. 684.] And the origin of the Rahtore 
Rajputs of Kanouj, according to the Jains of Marwar as quoted by 
Colonel Tod, was Indo-Scythia. They sprung from the backbone of 
Indra 5 but the progenitor in the mortal form was Vavanaswa, a.d. 
300, a Yavun or Greek of the Aswa or Asi tribe. Then follows Bas- 
deo, a.d. 300, whose daughter married Bah ram Sassan of Persia 5 
not a very probable alliance, supposing the lady to be a high caste 
Hindu princess : the next prince is Ramdeo, a.d. 450, and it will be 
recollected that between these two dates Fa hian found a Buddhist 
on the throne 5 and in about a.d. 630, Hiuan thsang found a Vaisya 
ruling. The Guptas, therefore, of the Allahabad column and the 
coins of Kanouj ; who were Hindu Sudras, if they reigned at all in 
Kanouj, must have come in after Fa hian’stime, a.d. 402-6, or after 
Hiuan thsang's visit; and the latter is the most probable, from the 
form of theDeva Nagari used in their inscriptions and on their coins. 
Although their inscriptions mention Hindu gods, I have elsewhere 
shown that their coins have many Buddhist associations and emblems, 
as if they had not shaken off the memory of the past j but the 
moment the second series of Kanouj coins is touched upon with a 
known personage Govenda Chandra Deva, a.d. 1072, all Buddhist 
emblems disappear, and the Deva Nagari is easily convertible into 
modern Deva Nagari ; and for the first timk the ancient Indian 
coins have reference to Puranic legends in the Boar avatar and discus 
of Vishnu. The rise of the Ranas of Chitor, another fragment of the 
Balablus, is placed in a.d. 727. In a.d. 812, Chitor was invaded 
from Cabul, and in the next reign but one, about a.d. 850, Bhirtripad 
founded no less than thirteen principalities, for his sons, in Malwa and 
Gujarat; a pretty fair specimen of the then anarchical state of India. 
The Cuchwaha race of Rajputs of Jaypur, a.d. 294. Jodhpur, a.d. 210. 
The Raos of Jaysulraer come into Puranic fable; and it is probable 
from Alexander finding the Brahman tribe located in their territories 
or near to their territories ; and from Fa hian bearing testimony in 
a.d. 401, that the Jaysulmer deserts were still inhabited by heretics, 
[probably Rajputs and Brahmans,] and Hiuan thsang stating the 
same thing; that the Raos may claim the distinction of being one of 
the most ancient, if not the most ancient and persistent of the 
Hindu dynasties. Hie first date is b.c. 94?, when Raja Gaja in¬ 
vaded Kandrupkal in Kashmir, and in a.d. 15 ? Salbahan con¬ 
quered the Punjab, but was expelled from Cabul. This Rao is 
said to have had fifteen sons, all of whom became Rajas. We may 
suppose that some of them emerged from their deserts and essayed 
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their prowess in Central and Western India. The dates, however, 
require confirmation from inseriptions or coins. TheOriasady nasty 
is made to commence a.d. 142. Whatever might have been the 
religion of the princes at this date, the reigning princes in Fa hi an a 
and Hi wan thsuug’a time, by their testimony, were Buddhists } and 
in the Orissa chronology, there is a eurious insertion of the Yavanas 
or Greeks having reigned between a.d. 318 and A.D* 473. From 
the Cuttack rock inscriptions in Pali, and from its having possessed 
a celebrated chaitya or temple for the tooth relic of Buddha, we 
know Cuttack to have beeu a peculiarly Buddhist country. The 
Rajas of Bengal date from inscriptions of Kumarapala, a.d.1017, 
and there are some few names before this prince. The Mackenzie 
Manuscripts from the South of Iadia also give accounts of the 
comparatively recent establishment of the Hindn dynasties of the 
South., Karnuta Rajas, a.d. 984; Tuluva do., a.d. 800; [Chola do,, 
a.d. 700 to 1000 ; the Pandyans, however, run up into traditional 
periods. In running my eye very rapidly over the dates of many 
hundred inscriptions, translated by the Rev. W, Taylor of Madras, 
l did not meet with a solitary inscription of the 10th century ; and 
the great majority of those recording gifts to temples or to Brail* 
mans, were of the 14th, 15th, or 16th centuries, but chiefly of the 
latter. Mr. Walter Elliot,- of the Madras Civil Service, who baa 
published 595 inscriptions from the South of India, gives hia 
earliest, date a.d. 973 of the Chalukya dynasty, and tradition even 
only carries its origin to the fifth century. The other three great 
dynasties of the Dekhan, the Kalabhurija, the Bellalas, arid the 
Devagiri, are still more recent, 1 . The dates of these endless Hindu 
inscriptions thus tell a tale that cannot be misunderstood j they 
were most abundant when Brahmanical influence and Furanic beliefs 
were most prevalent, the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, and they 
are altogether wanting at the very period when Buddhist inscriptions and 
Buddhist annals tell m India professed the Buddhist faith*. 

But it is unnecessary to carry the enumeration further. Suffi¬ 
cient evidence is afforded that, from Sakya Buddha's time down¬ 
wards, with few exceptions, India had been parcelled amongst petty 
princes until the Mohammedan conquest j and evidence has been 
afforded also, that until the breaking up of Buddhism, there are, 
few, if any, legitimate and incontrovertible instances of Hindu 
monarchies; of courses, considering the Furanic lists apocryphal; 
and were there no other reasons for questioning their authority 

1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. iv. p. I, 

8 If the Rajput femUk# ware of Imlo-Seythicorigin, a. questisa might ho raised 
whether they could, have been pure Hindus* • 
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than the almost general omission of the names of the princes of 
every dynasty, whether Buddhist or Hindu, whose names and deeds 
have been brought to light in inscriptions and coins, these omis¬ 
sions themselves would stamp the ‘Puranic chronologies with a 
character of suppression, unfaithfulness, and design, which must 
render the testimony they afford, suspicious and doubtful, even 
where true; and as they have prophetic chapters, it cannot be urged 
in their favour, that their inventors were necessitated, with a view 
to preserve consistently their claim to great antiquity, to omit all 
notice of comparatively modern dynasties. The most singular 
suppression or omission is that of Vikram&ditya, who has esta¬ 
blished an era, 57 b.c., which is used by the Hindus at present, 
who, indeed, claim Vikram&ditya as a Hindu prince j a doubtful 
claim ; and his name not being met with in the solar or lunar lines, 
justifies the doubt. I shall, subsequently, have occasion to quote 
the opinions of competent authorities on the value of the Puranas 
as chronicles. 

Professor Wilson, in speaking of the Vishnu Purana, the date of 
which he fixes about a.d. 954, says at this time the Kshatriya rule 
[it appears to me he should rather have said the Buddhist rule, for 
many of the Kshatriyas [Rajputs] had only recently established their 
dynasties upon the ruins of Buddhist monarchies j for Fa hian 
testifies that there was not a single Hindu ruler in his time,] was 
generally abolished; Brahmans, and even mountaineers, were ruling 
in Magadha or Bahar; at Allahabad, at Mathura [Mutra], Kant- 
puri, Kasipuri or Kanyapuri, [probably Benares or Kanouj], The 
Guptas, a term indicating a Sudra family, reigned over part of 
Magadha; and Devarakshita, a person so named, ruled'the mari¬ 
time province of Kalinga. Sudras and cowherds ruled in Surat, 
along the Nermada [Nerbudd&h river,] and at Ougein. And 
Mlechchhas [foreigners,] possessed the country along the Indus, 
along the Chandra Bhaga, or in the Punjab, Darvika, and Kashmir. 

On the question of the fifth point, the absence of creMbl* evi¬ 
dence justifies the inference, that during the prevalence of Bud¬ 
dhism there wore few, if any kings in India, followers of the Brah- 
manical system. Hie prince, Sakya’s father, is stated to have been 
a Kshatrya, but it remains yet to be shown that the belonging to 
this class in the civil distinctions of society in Buddha's time, neces¬ 
sarily implied the profession of a Brahmanical creed. King Pra- 
senajet, of Kosala, who Was Sakya’s cousin, and a Kshatrya, was the 
first to raise a statue of Sakya in sandal wood, which was the 
model of all subsequent statues to Buddha. Bimbisaro, the king of 
Magadha, and liege lord of Sakya’s father, and the contemporary of 
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Sakya, is stated by the Mahawanso to have been converted to Bud¬ 
dhism by,him $ and as several other members of the Maurya dynasty 
and Sunga dynasty, who occupied the Magadha throne at intervals, 
running through many hundred years, are known to have been 
Buddhists, either from inscriptions, coins, or from the Mahawanso, 
it is but ,a legitimate inference that the intermediate kings were also 
Buddhists, for an alternation of Monotheism and Polytheism in 
successive members of the same families is not probable* 

There are proofs of the following kings of the Magadha line 
having been of Sakya's faith :—Bimbisaro, n. c. 603, authority 
Mahawanso and Dipuwanso 1 ; Ajatasattu, h.c. 551, authority Pali 
Buddhistical annals, J. A. S. B, vol. vi. p. 516 j Kalasoko, b.c. 443 , 
authority *. Mahawanso; the celebrated Buddhist king Asoko, b.c. 
319, authority inscriptions and Mahawanso; Dasaratha, n.c. 250 to 
273, inscriptions in Buddhagaya caves ; the four Mitras of the Sunga 
dynasty, b.c. 178, — coins and inscriptions at Gaya j Bhagavata, ».c. 
80,—-coin with Buddhist emblems from Belmt*j Chandagutto, about 

1 J . A. S. B. voL vii. p. 923. 

* ,T. A. S. B. vol. iii. pi. lift, fig. 4, p. 436, This very coin, nevertheless, has 
the erect figure with the trident, which, by being met with on coins of Kadphises of 
Cabal, associated with a bull, has induced Professor Wilson to think that it affords 
evidence of Siva having been worshipped at that early period ; but the identical 
figure is met with on numerous copper coins of Kadphises £many hundred] without 
the hull; and on a splendid gold coin taken out of the monument of Kadphises at 
Oabul, the erect figure is naked, has three tails, a staff’ in the right hand, and a hall 
in the left, evidently, therefore, not Siva. All the coins of Kadphises, also, whether 
with or without the trident figure arid bull, have the Buddhist emblem [No* 29 of 
the plate of emblems,] which is found associated with the Buddhist inscriptions in 
the caves of Western India. Mr. James Prinsep thought that Kadphises reigned at 
Cabul about A.n. 260. Moreover, the coins of Kadphises have Greek legends on 
them; the king has a Persian cap on his head, and he stands beside an altar [vide 
Fa hum]. The bull is found on the Buddhist satrap coins of Jyoupur and Ougein, 
and it was otherwise an emblem common to the Buddhists and Saivas. On some 
of KadphiseB’ coins, also, the figure with the bull and the tridentis a female , thus 
disposing of Siva, J. A. S. B. jvol. iii. pL 34, fig. 1. And the association of the 
bull with Buddhism is put beyond doubt by a .bull standing before the Buddhist 
sacred Bo-tree, on coins, J. A. 8L B. vol. iii* pi. 18, figs. 11 and 12; and vol, vii. 
pi. Cl, figs. 6,15,19. The miscalled B rah many bull is also seen on the Greek coins 
of Apollodotus, Philoxenus, Asms, and Aril&sus, J. A. 8. B. vol. iv. p. 341. More¬ 
over, it is carried, together with the horseman, into the Mohammedan, coins, with 
the names of the kings in Deva Nagari, as well as Arabic, Sri Mahomed Semi, 
A. H. 588, A.n. 1192, Shams ul Din, A. II. 607, Ac. &&, J. A. S. B. vol iv, 
p. 682, Some of the Greek coins of Apollodotus have an elephant as well an a 
bull with Pehlvi legend; those of Diomedes, a boll and Pehlri; of Ariiasac, 
an elephant and Pehlvi j and those of Azua, a bull and Pehlvi. There is not any 
Buddhist emblem upon the coins of the Greek Baetrian monarch*; but the moment 
we pass to the Indo-Scythie coins with Greek characters, Buddhist emblems appear 
upon them, also upon the Nyseaaan and the Leonine coins. ~J. A.S. B. vol, yy p. 39 , 
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a.ij. 800. inscription at Bhilsa. An inscription ut Gaya, a.i». 1107 r 
indicates that . Chandra Dev a, Dasarntha Kurmira. and Srimat 
Eaximana Sena Deva, kings of Gaur, were Buddhists at that 
recent date. 

The father of Asoko, culled Bindtisaro, is said by the Mahawanso 
to have been of the Brahmanieal faith $ but with this exception, as 
the Mi h a wa ns o is silent with respect to the creed of some other kings 
of .Magadha, it may be inferred from their consanguinity to known 
Buddhists, that they vrere also Buddhists ; and this inference is 
strengthened by the assertion of Fa loan, that from the time of 
Sahya, the kings of Central India [Magadha'j reverenced the Bud¬ 
dhist; priests, and this practice of theirs was uninterrupted. Of the 
ten sons of Kulasoko, known as the Nandas, one of them is stated 
by the Mahmvanso to have reigned righteously for twenty-two years, 
and his nine surviving brothers also to hav e reigmd righteously for 
twenty-two years. We can scarcely suppose that this compli¬ 
mentary phrase, which is evidently used in a religious sense, would 
have been applied to heretics. The ninth brother, Dhana-muido, 
was put to death by the Brahman Chanako, who installed in the 
sovereignty over ail India, a descendant of the dynasty of Moriyan 
sovereigns, endowed with illustrious and beneficent attributes, sur- 
numed Chandagutto [the supposed Sandracottns of the Greeks], 
who reigned thirty-four years, it.c. 381. 'Ihe Mahatamso does not 
make any mention of his being the son of a barber, according to 
the Greeks. The celebrated Buddhist, king Asoko, b.c. 3 1 9, was a 
grandson of Ohamiagutto, and reigned thirty-seven years. The 
Burmese chronology embraces the whole of the above Magadka 
kings, from the grandfather of Sakya, with similar dates, and con¬ 
siders them Buddhist, And here I may quote part of the Annual 
Address of the Marquis of Northampton to the Royal Society, on 
the 2 9th of November last. Eulogizing the late lamented James 
Priwsep of Calcutta, he says, 4£ Mr. Prmsep ascertained that at the 
period of Alexander's conquests, India was under the sway of Buddhist 
sovereigns and Buddhist institutions, and that the earliest, monarchs of 
India are not associated with a Brahmanieal creed or dynasty." 

If we look to the coins and inscriptions which have been brought 
to light in such profusion of late years, it will be found that they 
give weight to the testimony of the Chiueae travellers. We have 
not any coins having reference to Hinduism before those of the 
Guptas, who were Sudras of Kanouj, about the eighth century^ 
a. n., and even their coins are not free from Buddhist associations $ 
for the fewastica and No. 34 of the Buddhist emblems arc on the 
gold coin. No. 10, pi, 26, vol. iii. p. 4 J8, J. A. S. B., with the urchcr. 
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altar, figure, ami humped hull j ami their insertpflofis 
bumbh a relation the Brahman*, stood to princes at twtt 
affording a remarkable contrast to the inscriptions of two or three 
ceutnrsea later date, [that of liarsha, a.u. 1*73,3 in whifeh the Brails 
muufe are styled “ lords of the earth," The coins from Afghanistan 
speak to us of Greek and Buddhisfc-Seythic princes only, and pro¬ 
bably of some fire-worshippers. Those from Ceylon are, of course, 
Buddhist j those from Gujarat and Western India are chiefly Bud¬ 
dhist ; but from a few of them an inference is admissible, that some of 
the princes in whose honour they were struck, Were sun-worshippers. 
Buddhism, however, or may be, successor Jainism, long retained 
its bold in Gujarat, and, indeed, docs so still. Dr. Kennedy, in his 
account o*' the recent campaign iu Afghanistan, describing the tomb 
of Mahmud of Ghazni the destroyer of the celebrated temple of 
Ssmnatli m Kaitywai, say*-, the specimen^ of architecture and 
m ul pm re whu b wen taken from bonuiath by Mahmud in the 
eleventh century, [ Januai v 4 n 1026] and which are now in the 
gar len of h» tomb at Ghazni , arc of Jam [Buddhist *3 origin, 
, uiifirming die speculations ot Lieut. Postons, that this celebrated 
temple, despite the disgubt of supplemental Brahmamcal architec¬ 
ture. was original’*! u Bnddbi.t -iru» turc, and ujti nt'ard* was appro¬ 
priated to the \\c ship of Siva, anu probably it was so dedicated at 
the time of its capture by Mahmud 8 . 

Mr. Vincent Tregoai obtained some coins from the vicinity of 
.fyonpur 4 *, of the 1 )e\a- and Dattas, with legends in the oldest 
form of Pali some of them, indeed, antecedent to the Greek inva* 
*ioi» ; and more than one coin of I’ukcsha Datta, which it requires 
no great stretch of credulity to identify as the com of Ponus, the 
<> at agonist of Alexander, and if this be admitted, then will proba- 
bihty hi converted into almost certainty, and Poms prove a Bud¬ 
dhist monarch. At the time of Alexanders invasion. Buddhism must 
have been in the palmy days of its power 4 , judging from the 
inscriptions, the coins, the topes, the temples, the monasteries, the 
obelisks, the multitudinous and gigantic cave excavations, and other 
works of art, most of which are referrible, not only by the internal 
evidence they afford, but by the testimony’’ of the Muhawanso, to the 
period between the first and sixth centuries before Christ, and more 
particuisily to the period when Asoko reigned, b.c. 319 to b.c. 282. 

1 Vol. it. p, (JO. * J, A, S. B, vol* vii. pag© F 68 . 

3 J, A. 8 , B. vol. vii. j>. 1052. 

* Mr. James Prinaep says, a century or two prior to the Christian ora, Bud- 
dhiwm flourished in the boglit of its glory horn Kashmir to C«wlou«—J A S B 
vol. viL p. 1047* * * 
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The coins 1 which were dug up at Ougein, aud forwarded by Mr. 
Bax of the Bombay Civil Service to Major Ouseley of Sagar, are 
supposed to be the most ancient of all the coins hitherto found 
in India or Afghanistan. They have, indisputably, Buddhist em¬ 
blems upon them, and the princes in whose honour they were 
struck must have been Buddhists. The emblems are,—the chaitya 2 , 
Sakya’s Bo-trce, the praying-wheel, a seated figure of Buddha j a 
curious emblem, probably one of the forms of the pra\ r ing-wheel j 
and a new form of the cross, one or more of these being associated 
with a standing male figure with a long .staff ; a humped bull, [some¬ 
times standing before the sacred Bo-tree,] an elephant, a .tiger, the 
heads of oxen [such as Fa hian describes surmounting Buddha’s 
staff], or a female figure seated cross-legged. Dr. Burns obtained 
precisely similar coins from Kaira in Gujarat, and therefore of the 
Ougein priuces. Why have we not similar vestiges of kings of the 
Brahmanical faith ? 

From inscriptions upon copper plates dug up at Baroda in 
Gujarat, dated a.d. 812 and a.o. 822, it appears that at that thru 
India was divided into four kingdoms j namely, Gajara to the west, 
the Malwa Raj, the Goura or Bengal, and the Sateshwara, south ol 
the capital filapoor. The names of the ruling kings are not given. 

But sufficient facts and circumstances have been adduced, testi¬ 
fying to the prevalence of Buddhist monarchies, for twelve or four' 
teen centuries before facts and circumstances bear similar testimony 
to the prevalence or even existence of monarchies under the Brail - 
manical system, excepting always the apocryphal testimony afforded 
by Puranic fables. 

With respect to the sixth point, the Chinese authors assert from 
personal knowledge, that as late as the early part of the sixth century 
of Christ, the Brahmans in India were a tribe of strangers, and 
the chief of the tribes of the barbarians. With the bias arising 
from the long continued tacit admission of the claims of the 
Brahmans to an origin emanating from the fabled ages, to a sacred- 
ness of character which isolated them from their fellow men, and 
to a dignity of station which placed them at the head of the reli¬ 
gious system of nations, it is difficult for us to give credence to the 
assertions of the Chinese ; and yet, by putting into juxtaposition 
numerous facts, and circumstances, possibly trifling in themselves, 
they in the aggregate, and in the absence of positive testimony, 
sanction conclusions scarcely militating against the positive asser- 

' J. A. S. B. voj. vii. p. 61, page 1064. 

3 Vide Appendix of Emblem**. 
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tions of the Chinese. The position of Brahmans in early Indian 
society, must be gathered from the negative evidence of what they 
were not, rather than from the puranic evidence of what they were 
said to be. In investigating their position, the question of caste 
must necessarily be touched upon; hut it is a matter so extensive in 
its bearings, that it will demand specific consideration. 

Our first object will be to obtain the earliest credible information 
of the ancient state of the Indian community; and this is supplied 
by Sakya [Buddha] himself, who, in the commencement of the sixth 
century before Christ, is fortunately interrogated by his disciples on 
the subject. The details furnished by Sakya can be tested by a 
comparison with the accounts of the state, of India supplied to us 
by Arrian from the lost works of Ptolemy and Aristobulus, the 
companions of Alexander; the accounts of Megastheucs, the 
ambassador from Seleucus to the reigning monarch at Patiliputto, 
[the modern Patna,] ami by various other Western authors : and the 
comparison will afford no small surprise that there should be so 
many points of accordance in the details furnished to us by the 
Buddhist scriptures and the Greek historians, 

Sakya [Buddha] is represented in the Agganna-Suttan *, which is 
one of the discourses In the Vatiwaggo, section of the IHghanikayo, 
of the Suttapitako, to be explaining to his disciples Wasettho and 
Bharaddwajo*, Brahman converts to Buddhism, the progress of 
the regeneration of the world and the constitution of society after one 
of its periodical destructions : the discourse took place in the city of 
Snwatthipura, the capital of Kosalo, [Oude,] and in the monastery of 
Fulbaramo . He says, “ Living creatures first appear by an apparitional 
birth, subsisting on the element of felicity, illumined by their own 
effulgence, moving through the air, delightfully located, and existing 
in unity and concord.” Then, it appears, a savoury substance was 
produced on the surface of the earth; one of the hitherto happy 
and passionless beings was induced to taste it, the rest followed his 
example, and the passions of sense fell upon them, and they lost 
their state of purity 5 successive supplies of objects of sense, and 
successive excesses, produced a state of degeneracy, leading to the 
union of the sexes j the increase of mankind, the building of 
houses to conceal their indulgences, the appropriation of lands and 
their cultivation, the constitution of society, the conflicts arising 
from the pursuit of selfish objects, the outrages on property and 

1 J- A. S. B., voL vii., page 603. Tumour’s Translations. 

8 This is the identical name of the Brahman who give* the sumptuous feast to 
Blia.ra.ta and his army at Allahabad, as related in the Ramayana. and who is one 
of the seven Hindu Eiehis. 
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persons, the punishments resulting, and the necessity for rulers, 
laws, and their administrators. 

This is the substance of the first part of Sakya’s discourse, and 
before proceeding further, I pause for a moment to draw attention 
to the unexpected coincidence between Buddha's views of the pure 
origin and subsequent degeneracy of mankind, and our own 
Biblical accounts. Adam, io Paradise, was pure, and happy, and 
passionless j he deemed his enjoyments imperfect, he tasted the 
forbidden fruit, and fell. Adam and Eve hid themselves from the 
Lord because they knew they were naked ; they were driven from 
Paradise j the sexual passions arose, mankind multiplied, the earth 
was cultivated, the constitution of society with its evils, the neces¬ 
sity for rulers, &c., took place. But the chief points of coincidence 
are in the original innoeency of man s state, his indulgence, and his 
consequent fall and degeneracy. 

But taking up the state of society when outrages on property 
commenced, Buddha says :—“ Men assembled and deliberated,saying 
most, assuredly wicked actions have become prevalent among man¬ 
kind 5 everywhere, theft, degradation, and punishment will prevail. 
It will be most proper that we should elect some one individual who 
would be able t*> eradicate most, fully that which should he eradi¬ 
cated ; to degrade that which should be degraded j to expel those 
who should be expelled : and we will assign to him [the person 
elected,] a share of our produce.” A ruler, in consequence, of so 
resolving, [Sammato] was elected, and being the first, he was called 
the Maha-Sammato 1 , [the great elect $] and being also the lord of 
[Khettanf] cultivated lands, he secondly acquired the appellation of 
Khattiyo, [Kshatrya *,} and as by his righteous administration he 
rendered [rangetVj mankind happy, he thirdly acquired the appel¬ 
lation of Baja. Buddha adds thus it was that they wore elevated, 
but they are from the same stock of mankind, and of a perfect 
[original] equality with the people. 

Buddha goes on to say, “ This thought occurred to the people ; 

* Among mankind wickedness has descended ; theft, degradation, 
fraud, punishment, and expulsion, have appeared. It will be most 
proper that we should [bha hey ana] suppress wicked and impious 
acts >' and they accordingly did [bhahentt] suppress wicked and 
impious acts. These Bahmana [suppressors or eradicators] hence 
derived their first name, Brahmana*." He then alludes to the 

1 This individual was S&kya in one of his former incarnations. 

9 The Brahmans make the Kshatrya, or warriors, the second caste, placing 
themselves first. 

3 In Asolto's edicts on the rocks in Cuttack, they are invariably called Babhana, 

I elsewhere in Old Pali written Batnhena and Bahmana,] the Sanskrit word Brah- 
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Brahman a exalting in the wild life they were leading, in leaf hut* 
built in the wilderness, and their being called in conaeqtt^W’ 
Jhayaku; and their ceasing to exult in that life, and adds, like 
the Khattiyo, they are no more than a division of the same tribe, 
who were in all respects on a footing of original equality. This 
appointment of suppressors, eradicators, inquisitors, or inspectors, 
is confirmed in a most singular manner from the most opposite 
and unexpected sources,—the. Buddhist emperor Asoko, and the 
Greek historian Arrian. The sixth edict of the celebrated Buddhist 
emperor Piyadasi or Asoko, on the rocks of Dauli in Cuttack, atid 
those of Girnar in Gujarat, appoint instructors or Censors for all 
the relations of life, adding, “ Moreover, for their [the people’s^ 
better welfare among them, an awarder of punishment is duly in¬ 
stalled V ’ 

Mr. James Brinsep says, the edict may be either regarded as 
having established a system of education regulating conduct through 
life, or a system of judicial administration to take cognizance* and 
decide on all departures from moral law. But Buddha, who speaks 
300 to 400 years before the time of the edicts, says, the inspectors 
were appointed expressly to suppress wicked and impious acts j and 
from the translations of a Chinese novel by Mr. R. Thom, printed 
at Canton, called the “ Basting Resentment of Miss Keaou Lwau 
Wang," these very persons,—the inquisitors or censors,-—form a 
part of Chinese [Buddhist 3 policy in modern times, for the lady 
appeals to the imperial censor, l< who was traversing that part of the 
country , inspecting and reforming abuses," for redress ! ! 

A reference to Arrian, quoted subsequently, shows that his sixth 
class of the people of India, at the time of Alexander's inroad, 
were precisely these inspectors, or inquisitors, or censors, {episaopi} 
who reported to the kings where regal rule prevailed, and to the 
magistrates in the democratic states. We have thus Buddha, 
Awoko’s edicts, and Arrian, confirming each other*. 

mana being only met with in Modern Pali, J. A. S, B. vol. vii. p. 427, and Bdfimatt 
is a common term for Brahmans in the Dckhan to thin day. 

1 J. A. S. B. vol. vii. pp. 264, 208, and 448. 

“ In confirmation, also, of the accuracy of Arrian’s authorities, Ptolemy, and 
Arbstobulua, and Nearuhus, in respect to the allusion to denuWatic&l governments 
in India, we may point out the republic* of Wassail [ Allahabad j, mentioned by 
Sakya [Buddha] himself, and the elective kings in Gujarat brought to light by the 
coins*; not forgetting Susunago, who was elected by the people to the Magadha 
throne* n.c. 471. And wo have an instance of the practice stiTl prevailing in the 
chiefs of the Banswarra state electing a Baja last year. 

* J. A. 8. B. vol. vt. pp. 380, 381, and 386. 
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But to proceed with Sakya’s account of the early state of society. 
He says, “The portion of mankind who had formed domestic 
connexions [and built houses for themselves] became Wussutakam- 
mautc, distinguished as skilful workmen or artificers, and in conse¬ 
quence of their becoming distinguished, from their domestic tie« and 
Kkilfulne.ss, they obtained the appellation of Weasa, [Sanskrit, 
Taisya,] but they were of original equality with the rest of mankind/’ 

Further, there were some persons who were addicted to hunting 
[ladda], from being called ludda, luddd, the appellation Sudd.4 
[Sanskrit, So dr a,] was formed. It was thus, that to this class or 
caste of Sudd a, that name was originally given ; but they were of 
original equality with the rest of mankind. “ From me ft of these 
castes, certain individuals despising and reviling their own castes 
respectively, each abandoned his habitation, and led an habita¬ 
tionless life [agariyan pubhajito) , saying, I will become [Sumano] an 
ascetic or priest.” Hence Buddha exemplifies that the ascetic or 
sacerdotal order was formed from each of the four castes, and does 
■not appertain to any particular caste. Moreover he says, they had no 
habitations, and must therefore have lived in the open air or in 
groves, or forests, precisely as Arrian’s Gym nosophists are repre¬ 
sented to have done 1 . And he concludes by saying, “ Whether 
Kbattiyo, Brahrao, Wesso, Suddo, or Sumano, if they sin in deed 
word, or thought, they go to hell - 3 but if they are righteous in deed, 
word, and thought, and be of the true or supreme faith, by the 
merit of that faith they are reproduced after death, in the felicitous 
heavens and'in another place he says, “The sinful heretic, on the 
dismemberment of his frame after death, is born in the tormenting, 
everlasting, and unendurable hell." We thus learn from the account 
of Sakya, that in his time society was divided into five constituent 
bodies,—the rulers and warriors,—the suppressors of crime, or 
inquisitors, or censors,—the artificers and mercantile class,—the 
hunters and shepherds,—and the ascetics or priests ; but these were 
ail civil distinctions, excepting the last, resulting from professions 
and habits, and were entirely uninfluenced by religious prescriptions , 
or rather proscriptions. Hence the Brahmans, or rather Tlabhana, 
although admitted to exist, were charged with civil functions, and 
were destitute of a religious character, which was confined to the 
ascetics or priests, who were derived from all the other classes. 
Hence, also, it may be understood, that there might be Brahman 
Buddhists, Kshatrya Buddhists, Vaisya Buddhists, and Sudra 

1 Asceticism and mormcldsm existed amongst the Buddhist priesthood, as 
tremitism and raonachisfin existed amongst the early Christians. 
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Buddhists, without involving the necessity of their, being converts 
from another faith. 

We are thus afforded a standard of comparison with the state 
of society in India about 278 years afterwards, as described by 
Arrian, chiefly from the authority of the companions of Alexander* 
and partly from Mcgasthenes. The lapse of years could not have 
added two classes of society not enumerated by Sakya; namely, the 
soldiers and husbandmen, or cultivators of the soil. The former, 
therefore, must have been included in Sakya’s Kbattiyo class, and 
the latter in the Sudda. For the sake of immediate reference to 
Arrian’s text of his Histories Indies, I have thought it right to annex 
the chapters in which he describes the constitution of society in 
India, from the edition, “ Georgii Raphelii j Amsteltedami, 1757 V’ 


1 XI. 'Sevipyprat be ol navres ’Ii/^iot is irrtd pdXterra yeveds’ iv pev avrola-tv 
at (To<j>irrrai run, 7rXi/Bei ft-tv peiovs ra> v ahXaaVy b6£tj be teal Ttpy yepapdrrarotm 
Ovre yap rt red awpart ipyd^evBai dvayKalrj aeplv wpoentearav o&re rt dnro<f>ipetv 
dtp' orov rroveavenv is to kchvuv ovbe ri dXXo dvayteys dirXdts crrtiveu ream ero<pt~ 
crrfjtTn >, or* prj Bveiv r (is Over las rdiert Beoicrtu xmip rov koivqv to>v *1 vbdtv- tedi 
darts be ibuf Bvei y i^rjyyrys avreb rip Bvrrajs r&v ns eroepierr&v rovreap yivcTtn, £>s 
ovk av dXXeos Ktyapterpeva rots Beats Bvcravras. ‘Eteri be teal pavrueys ovrot 
jmoiVoi ’ivdaHv bar)p.(ipis> ovbe iefit-irai «XX^» pavreveaBaty or*, pif eroefxp dpbpv 
painevovert be btra Snip reap &>paiwv rov ^rfor, teal ei ns is rb tcotvdv txvptfiopfy 
KaTaXapfiiivef ru ibta be eKacrrotenv oil er<f>tv piXei pavreveerBav $ cos ovk i£ucvcv~ 
pivys rys pairiKys is ru pueporepa , ins ovk &£tov iiri roiirottn irovieerBat* 
"Oerris be dpdprai is rptis pavreverupevos, rovrep be aXXo pev Kandv ytyveerBat 
ovbtv, rruoTTai’ be (lpcu iirdvayKes rov Xot/rov* ical ovk iferriv Sons i£tivayKd<ret 
top avbpa rovrop eficavytrai, orov y <r*a>vr/} KetraKeKpirat- Ovrot yvppot btairatprav 
ol eroeptardl , rov pep x €l P idvos imatBptot iv ra > Jj/AiVj>, rov be Bipeas iiryv 6 rjXtos 
Karexj), ip Total Xeipmcn ku\ roterev eXetnv two bevbpeen peyakoto-iv* Sp ryv mayp 
'Senpxos Xiyrt is nitrre nheBpa iv KitcXep igtKveecr&at, teal av pvplovs vrrd iv\ 
bivbpei oKidfrerdai' ryXiKavra eivai ravra rd beubpea. “Zircovrut be at pata, tcai 
top ef>A otbv reap bivbpeitv, yXoKvv re oVra top efiAotbv Ka\ rpotfitpov, oil petov rjirep 
ul ftdXavot ratp efxotviKtav. Aevrepm ft itrX tovtoktip ol yeaopyeu etenv obrot nXyBti 
'rr\ei(rroi "Jvbcov idvres' k at rovrotenv oSre ojrKa. ierr'iv dprfia , of>r< piXet rA 
■nnXipia epya. <tXX& ryv x<bpyp ovrot ipyaCovrav Kal rove epdpovs rots ri (Havt* 
Xeveri Kal rfjen iroXeertv oaat avrdvopat, ovrot dno^ipovert' teal el w&Kepas is 
dXXrjXovs Toienv T vbdicriv rv^ot, r(ov ipyei^opivcov rip 1 yyv ov Be pis aepiiv dwreerBat, 
ovbe avrrjp n)v yyv ripvetv aXXa ol pep iroXepovert »tal KuraKalvovaiv dXXtjXovc 
Saws rvxntep, ol be nXycrlav avra>v kut rprvxtifp apetveriv, rpvy&env, 1} tiXa* 
bovenvy f) BeptCovcnv. T pirai be elertv ‘h&oieny ol popies, ol rrenpives re Ki%\ /3ov- 
KoXot, Kal ovrot ovre Kara rroXtas, ovre ip ryot Kotpjprip o heaven, popdbtt ri 
elen, teal avd rd Spea ftiorevoven* efrdpov be Kal otrot dnb reap Krrjviov dnrxfiepaven* 
teal Bijpevovertv odro t dvd ryp x^ 1 P J J v bpvtOas re teal dypia Bijpla. 

XII. Tiraprav be ierrt rb bypiovpytKdv re sal KanrfXiKdv yevos. Kai ovrot Xct- 
rovpyoieta- 1 , xal <ji6pop dnofyipovenvdnb rStvipyeav rStv ofaripw, irXtjv y* b% foot 
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The seventh class consisted of those who consulted on public 
affairs : they were few in number, but far superior to all the others 
in wisdom and equity. From them were chosen the leaders of 
armies and fleets, provincial governors, magistrates, and superin- 
temlants of rural affairs. Arrian concludes by saying, that it'was 
unlawful for these classes to intermarry with each other; and it 
was not permitted to a husbandman to marry amongst the me- 
chunk's, nor the reverse, j nor could one man exercise two trades, 
nor leave his own and adopt, another $ a husbandman could not 
turn shepherd, nor the latter turn mechanic. Nevertheless, oil 
classes tnighf. join that, of the sophists, [*7* fact that class was so con¬ 
stituted^ whose iile, so far from being an easy one, was the most 
painful of all. The most singular feature in this description of the 
constituents of Indian society in the third century b<S(6r>re Christ, 

IS THE AUSOX,CTE AND TOTAL OMISSION OF THE TKKM B RAH MAN, 

and of any allubion to them WHATEVER; moreover, the term 
never once occurs from the beginning to the end of Arrian's 
HiistorUi: / ndkn\ 

Is it possible to suppose, therefore, that a talented and distin¬ 
guished person like Arrian, high in station, and with all the neces¬ 
sary means at his disposal, who sat down deliberately to give an 
account of a great people, should have forgotten to mention the 
primary and most influential class of society, the Brahmans. If 
they had been a numerous body, or htJd any station whatever; 
indeed, if they had existed at all, excepting as Ma ton an lin describes 
them, 700 years afterwards, “ chief of the tribes of Barbarians 
[foreigners,] or as Sourig yun speaks of them, “ The Brahmans 
[who] are considered as the superior cast amongst the Strangers,” 
they ought to have had a place in Arrian’s account of the constitu¬ 
tion of Indian society. In fact, when .he notices them in his Alex¬ 
ander’s Expedition, which is only done, I believe, thrice, and then 
casually, he evidently alludes to them as a tribe. Alter speaking 
of the towns of the Malli 1 , which were below the junction of the 
Jelum and Che nab, he says, Alexander led his forces to a town of 
the Brahmans 9 ," apparently in the territories of the Malli, for it was 
said some of the Malli had sought refuge in it. The town and 
castle were vigorously and pertinaciously defended by its inhabitants, 
15000 of whom lost their lives ;] and this very defence proves that 
the Brahmans* we*e armed, and, therefore, not exclusively a sacer- 

1 A free people living under their own laws. Anabasis, lib. vi. cap, vi. 

51 Anabasis, lib, vi, cap. vii. 

* In lib. vi. cap. xvii. Arrian identifies those Brahmans with the sophists for 
gyTOiiQBophtatsj of Indian society, [oi brj ao<j>iara\ rots Ivdok deny, ] and as the 
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dotal class as they pretend to be from their very origin. But, in 
truth, there is no mention whatever of the Brahmans, [the Crymno- 
sophists not. being Brahmans,] until Alexander had descended 
below the confluence of the Ilydaspis and the Acesines, [Jelum and 
Chenab,] to the Hydraotes, [Ravi,] somewhere about the present 
Multan, and proximately to the only locality in India where Fa 
hi an found heretics congregated in numbers, the arid country 
between the Indus and the Jurnna. Hiuan thsang, also, in the 
seventh ctutury, locates a heretic population, without saying whether 
it was 33 rah manic al or not, between the Indus and Ajtnir. And the 
Chinese general, lleuen tse, who had carried O lo na shun, the 
minister of King Sihulitya of Berar, prisoner to China, a.d, 648 to 
(rod, on his return to India to find the philosopher’s stone, says, he 
travelled m over the kingdoms of the Brahmans, [Po lo muu,] which 
were met with in the country called the waters of Fun eba fa, [[Pun¬ 
jab/] But previously to enlarging on the probably secular character 
of the Brahmans, it is necessary to call attention to the points of 
correspondence between Buddha’s description of the origin and 
constitution of Indian society, and the description of Indian society 
by Arrian. In the end of the seventh century before Christ, or the 
beginning of the sixth, Buddha divides the population of India into 
five distinct bodies: 


1 st. The rulers and lords of cultivated lands, Kheltani, whence 
Khattiyo, [in Sanskrit, Kshatrya.] 

2 nd. Suppressors, eradicators, inquisitors or censors, [Bab man a 
or Bhab&na ; in Sanskrit, Br ah man a.] 

3rd. Artificers, mechanics, tradesmen, Ac., Wessa, [[in Sanskrit, 
Vaisyu.] 

4th. The shepherds, herdsmen, and hunters, Sudda, [in San¬ 
skrit, Sudra.] 

5th. The priests and ascetics, Samana, [in Sanskrit, Sramana,] 
constituted from the four preceding classes. 

About 270 years afterwards, Arrian’s authorities, the companions 
of Alexander, together with Megastkeues, divide the population of 
India into seven distinct bodies. 


5th. The military tribe, which combined with the seventh class, 
[the counsellors,] corresponds with Buddha’s first tribe. 

6 th. The inquisitors, suppressors, eradicators or censor*, cor¬ 
responding precisely with Buddha’s second class. 


4th. Artificers, mechanics, tradesmen, &c«, correspon din g ex actl y 
with Buddha's third class. g W 


sophtete Wedged to oil ea,tc, it to fapowibie thtw, mtocolfed Bnhmuto could 
ba\e been the same its the modem Brahraam, 
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3rd. The shepherds* herdsmen, and hunters, corresponding 
exactly with Buddha's fourth class. * 

1 st. The sophists, corresponding exactly with Buddha’s fifth 
class, for the sophists were constituted from all the other classes. 

Arrian's second tribe is that of the husbandmen, the most 
numerous of all, but it is not specifically mentioned by Buddha; 
however/as he derives Khattiyo [Sanskrit Kshatrya,} from Khettani, 
cultivated lands, it should be Comprised in his first class, for the 
Sudra tribe is limited, from their habits, to the hunters and shep¬ 
herds j there is, therefore, uo other location for the husbandmen 
than amongst the Khattiyos. Arrian describes the husbandman as 
respected, and having his rights preserved even in the strife of war. 

Arrian s small seventh class of leaders of armies and fleets, 
governors and magistrates, is not distinctively put forth ,|jy Buddha, 
but. it must be included, amongst his “ rulers,' 1 and belongs, there¬ 
fore, to the Khattiyo tribe. 

Although the above two accounts of the state of the Indian 
population were written with an interval of nearly three centuries 
between them, it appears to me that few' persons can read the 
details without the strongest impression being left upon their minds, 
that both accounts essentially describe the same state of society, in 
fact, the same social organization of the nations of India ; nor can 
the reader fail to be struck with surprise, not that there should be 
discrepancies, but that there shouH be such extensive accordance, 
after the lapse of three centuries, between the details supplied by 
foreigners, heretics, and Greeks, and those supplied by a learned 
native, himself prince, saint, spiritual leader, and historian. 

It remains to he asked, whether these accounts describe a 
Buddhist or Brahmanical state of society. Buddha mentions 
Bahmans, [Brahmans,3 but they belonged to a secular class ; they 
bore civil offices, and the sacerdotal class was entirely distinct from 
them ; and, indeed - , it was so constituted, that it was impossible 
Brahmans could have belonged to it, with the exclusive character 
they now arrogate to themselves. Moreover, the institution of 
inquisitors, or censors, is a Buddhist institution ; it is found recorded 
in Asoko's edicts in the third century before Christ, shortly after or 
contemporary with Alexander’s invasion; and it exists to this day 
amongst the Buddhists of China. As far as this fact goes, there¬ 
fore, Buddha's and Arrian’s description relates to a Buddhist 
social system. 

In all states of society, even in incipient civilization, it is found 
that members of the community are set apart for sacerdotal pur- 
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poses. Buddha states, that this order in India was the Sam an a or 
Buddhist priesthood, and the account of Arrian practically does not 
militate against it $ and as no other sacerdotal class whatever is 
mentioned as a constituent body, the people in general must neces¬ 
sarily have been Buddhist. 

With respect to the pastoral class, shepherds and herdsmen, if it 
be represented by the modern Brinjaries, it is to this day not 
Brahmanionl. It is not stated by Buddha what was the religious 
persuasion of the rulers, including the Khattiyos and the Wessos, 
[Vaisya.1 but we have so many undent inscriptions arid coins of 
Buddhist kings, and no coins whatever of ancjfnt Hindu rulers 
until the seventh or eighth century a.d., or even doubtful inscriptions 
before the fourth century, that it is not unfair to infer, combined With 
the precedftig facts, that the rulers were generally Buddhist, as is 
asserted by the Chinese j and I have already quoted Mr. James 
Prinsep’s opinion, which is “of the highest value, that at the time of 
Alexander’s inroad, India was not only under Buddhist rulers, but, 
Buddhist institutions With respect to the Vaisya, [or tradesmen 
class,] a considerable proportion of the bankers and Wanees [dealers 
in grocery, grain, drugs, &c.,] are Jains, [a schismatic offset from 
the Buddhists,] in many parts of India to this day. 

It is found that Arrian's sixth, fourth, third, and first classes, 
correspond exactly with the second, third, fourth, and fifth classes 
described by Buddha j the same arguments, therefore, apply to 
them, and the same deductions are admissible, as in the former 
instances. Arrian’s fifth tribe of soldiers, and his seventh class of 
leaders of fleets and armies, &c., belong to Buddha’s “ rulers and 
lords of cultivated lands.” A class of “ counsellors " does not apply 
to a society with Jlrahmanical phases, and it might have grown 
out of the necessities of government aud the progress of civil!*- 
nation between Buddha’s and Alexander’s time, Mr. B, Hodgson, 
however, in his translations of the Nepalese accounts of the peopling 
the valley of Nepal, quotes the following:—“ Sakya Sinha, [Bud¬ 
dha, , who was born at Kapila Vasta, [Oude,] accompanied by 
the Raja of Benares, 1350 bhikshu’s. Counsellors of Stat®, 
and a crowd of peasantry, made a pilgrimage to Nepal." J. A. & B., 
vol. iii. p. 220. “ The counsellors made a class of society by 

Arrian, but not so distinguished by Buddha, were nevertheless 
according to these Nepalese authorities, as ancient as Buddha’s time • 
and as they accompanied him a« a religious teacher, they would 
be Buddhists. Although Arrian makes a distinct class of coun¬ 
sellors, Ncarchus, speaking of the sophists, says:—*' Bracbmanas in 
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civilatibus vcrsari, ct Ueges sequi, et eorum consifiarios esse j cmteros 
yen* qnrc ad naturara pertinent contempiari • et ex his Galanum 
fuisse/’ Strabo, lib. la. Now we know from all authorities, these 
gymno^opbists, sophists, or miscalled Brahmans, from the want of 
route, and from other causes, could not have been Brahmans ; but as 
they conformed to a Buddhist state of society as priests and coun¬ 
sellors. they might have been Buddhists. I have staled that Arrian, 
in his Ifisioria! Indices, never once mentions the name *' Brahman/* 
nor alludes to it; but iu his Anabasis, in the mention of the Brahmans 
in Upper Seiude, who had occasioned the defection of some towns, 
he ruciDENTAT-tY says, they were the sophistic of the Indians, and, 
consequently, constituting his first and most dignified class. It is 
now desirable to show that Arrian, and probably, from him, many 
other Western authors, may have mistaken the Hainan;1 l of the Bud¬ 
dhists for the Bahmaua of the Hindus. Arrian makes the sophists 
or gymnofiophists the sacerdotal class of Indian society, and they 
were constituted from all other classics of Indian society : 

ANY ON IS W HO CHOKE JIUlHT RK A SOI'HIST j which gOCS tllC length 

of saving that an outcast might turn Brahman ! 1 In the Hindu 
system, the Brahmans being sprung from the mouth of Brahma,— 
belonging to an exclusive body, into which it was impossible that 
any other part of the Indian population should enter or be received, 
who could neither eat nor drink with, no** even touch, their fellow 
men of a lower denomination without pollution,—it would surely 
not be uecessary to proceed one step further to prove that Arrian’s 
sophists, with sacerdotal habits and absence of caste, could not 
possibly have been Brahmans. But Arrian, and Fa hian, and 
others, supply additional facts, which strengthen the deduction, that 
the sophists or gymnosopbists could not have been Brahmans, at 
least with their modern pretensions. The Brahmans are not known 
ever to have gone naked, like the sophists. The Brahmans are not 
known ever, with one exception, to have ascended the funeral pile 
alive,, like C&lanus and the Buddhist patriarch Ananda 1 ; so far from 
it, their life was guarded by every conceivable religious and moral 
panoply that selfishness could invent, and superstition impress upon 

1 Turpc apud eos [tiny supposed brahmans] putari corporis movbutn : quem 
si quia veratur, seipaunj Jgni e vita educit: nam construct*) wo super eum 
perunctm sedet, et (tr.cf'ruH jubens immohus tmrtburitur! Strabo, lib. 15. And 
shortly afterwards, he says, CaUtnis ascended the Funeral pile according to the hue 
of his country. 

Ataht-^dip'ui h ivl Totrrop KaXdrw hv Ktti avvaKoXovOrjoatT^ ftutrikfi fifxp 1 
UtpcTL&oSy Ktti cm vOavtiv. t rj) Trarpltn voftta reBevra tV< 7 rvpxaiatr rdrf lie iTti XlOco 
ru)(elv Keifievov. 
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the minds of monarchy and nation* $ they guarded their litre*, even 
against the wives of their bosom, by making it disgraceful and 
degrading for them not to rash into the flames which consumed the 
body of their deceased husbands j for which, however, there ?j? not 
any authority in the Vedas. The Brahmans, in their modern ^arro¬ 
gance and exclusiveness, cannot come into contact with their fellow- 
men of a lower caste than themselves, or partake of their hospitalities 
without pollution, much less, therefore, could they dins! with 
Greeks and foreigners as did the two sophists at Taxila, mentioned by 
Strabo ou the. authority of Aristobulus. ’Aparr 6 BovXos Be rfov ev 
TagiXois <ro<f>icrr<av IBetP Bvo <fsr t ad B pa%jiapas dfi(j>OTepav$, top 
flip nrpea/Bvrepop igvptj/iepov, top Be vewrepop /cofiTjTvjv, dfi/pore- 
poiff B' atcoXovOelp paO'prd^ nr a pep)(Ofi^.vovs Be. /cal irpos Ttjp 
’ AXegdv&pov Tpd’irc'Co.v nrapaardpras Betnrvelp. 

One of these was shaven, the other wore his hair , and both 
followed Alexander for some time ; indeed, the elder of the two, 
[Calanus?] continued with him, being clothed and fed. Top Bb 
(rvvarrdpat fie^pt reXavs, teal pLera/KpiucraaOiit. /cal /./.eraOiaffat 
Tp v Biairav , ovvovtgl no fiaatXei enctrtjj. dofievov Be vnro tip rov 
Xeyeiv, cos efcnX'qptLaeie ra rerrapaKOVTa err] ttjs ao"K7]<recos d 
{irrecr^ero, Strabo, lib. la. And that there might, be no mistake 
about this being the habit of the sophists at large, and that the 
miscalled Brahmans might take their food from anybody without 
pollution, Strabo says a little after, that they “ investigated about 
nature, and foretelling of storms, droughts, and diseases j and 
entering into a city, dispersed themselves in the markets $ and from 
whomsoever they met, bringing figs or grapes, they received gratui¬ 
tously ; and if oil, it'was poured upon them, and they were anointed 
with it; and every rich house was open to them, even to the women’s 
apartment, and when they entered, they shared in the mead 
and conversation.” The hardiest maintained of the identity of the 
gymnosophists and Brahmans will scarcely assert that a Brahman 
can partake of anybody's meal, or suffer himself to be greased by 
whomsoever pleases in the.street. 

'’Ecfrrj B' avToi/s /cal ra nrcpl (fivatv 7 roXXd egerdcrai, tail 7 rpo~ 
crrjfiacrCap ojifipcov, voamv' dnriopras o’ ct<t rr/v nroXtv 

/card rds dyopevg cnceBdppva Ocu" oro> S' dp /ca/iigopTi erthea ^ 
fioTpvy 7reptTvxM(Ti, Xaptfidvetv Bmpecip irepie^ovros;' €t B* eXatov 
fcarayeierOcu avrcop /cal oXel<f>e<r0ar dnrourav Be TrXovcricPv 
ouciav dpelarSat avrols fiey^pt ywatfceevlrtSo?' eiatopra? Bh 
Befovov KOLveovelp /cal XoytoiK 
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In addition to the preceding, Megasthenes says, as quoted by 
Strabo, *Oios rjv tcai 6 KdXavos a/coXacrros dvOpioaros, Kai t ats 
’AXcgdvopov rparre^acs SeBovXoypevoff, that Calanus was a de¬ 
pendant at the table of Alexander, a position in which no Brahman 
could have remained j but from the following it will be ol^crved, 
the objection would not hold good in case the sophists were Bud¬ 
dhists. A friend of mine, long resident in Bnrmnh, tells me, that 
the Buddhist priests daily quit their monasteries before sunrise, 
with a begging pot at their breast, their heads being entirely shaven 
and uncovered, and they pass through the streets without looking 
to the right or to the left, [like the Samanero who met Sakya before 
he became Buddha,j and without saying a word. The laity piously 
disposed put food, already cooked , into the begging pot: when the 
priest has enough he goes to his monastery and eats his breakfast. 
Before twelve o’clock he proceeds as in the morning, and c ollects his 
dinner ; after twelve o’clock he cannot eat. It is thus seen that 
the Buddhist priest eats from the hands of every man without pollu¬ 
tion ; and, like, the miscalled Brahmans [sophists] of the Greeks, 
requires neither fire nor kitchen. 

Tf it be objected that the gymnosophists submitted to painful 
penances like the modern Hindu Tapasvis, or Sanyasis, it will be 
recollected that Buddha himself gave them the example in sitting 
under his sacred tree [Ficus Indica] at Gaya, for six years, until life 
was nearly extinct, expiating his misdeeds, whatever they were, or 
propitiating the Great First Cause. And the ascetic Buddhist priest, 
described by Fa hian, who lived for forty years in his cave near the 
mountain of Security, in Ceylon, exhibits another type of the 
sophists; indeed, ascetism and eremitiam, as well as nionaehism, 
were a part of Buddhism. If it be borne in mind also, that the 
Brahmans of Alexander’s time, if they were a sacerdotal tribe at all, 
were commanded by the Vedas daily to take animal life, and use 
flesh in their sacrifices and bloody rites 1 , a habit not interdicted 
until the ninth century by Sankhara Aeharya, the Saiva reformer , 
after the fall of Buddhism, and that the sophists and gymnosophists 
lned, by their own account, Buddhist-like., [vide Palladius de Brag- 
manibus,] entirely and exclusively upon fruits, grain, herbs, and 
water, and never took animal life,—Brahmans and sophists must be 
as wide as the poles asunder in their habits. 

Saint Ambrosius, who writes on the location, doctrine, and 
manners of the Brahmans, [. Brachmani a nonnullis gymnosophista a 

1 Vide Or. Stcvcufoon's TruuBlations of Portions of tire Rig Veda. 
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quibusdam philosophi seu sapientes Indorum appeUanturJ says he had 
his account from the mouth of Bishop Musseus, who had travelled 
to India, China, the Punjab, and Afghanistan, for the purpose of 
seeing Brahmans , in the middle of the fourth century, A. and. 
who say^, Alexander's altars, nevertheless did not see a Brahman, 
Qtuvdam ergo nova, non auteni JSrachmanos se vidisse qfiiwittt; 
but Musanis conversed with Scholasticus, a Thebean, who went to 
India vid the Red Sea, landing on the coast of Malabar and pro¬ 
ceeding to Ceylon, who hnd seen Brahmans; and as he was seized 
by some petty chief and kept in servitude for six years, he learnt 
the native language, and maybe supposed, therefore, to describe 
with sufficient menus of accuracy. He says, " Quod genus Br&ch- 
manorum non ex propria tantum voluntatc sacularibus rebus renuntiat f 
sed potius ut ex judicio Dei pendens, ac divinitatis ope suffultnm. 
Naturuliter enim midi in finitimis fluvii regionibus vivunt. Nutli 
a pud eon guadrupedes , nullus terra: cult us, nullus ferri usus, nullum 
instrument genus quo fieri aliquod opus possit. Habent autem illlc 
deliciosas atque optima* auras, ct saluberrime ternpcratas, Colvnt 
semper Deum, cujus vcram quidem ac distinctam notitiam se ha¬ 
bere profitentur, omnemque providentiae ejus ac divinitatis rationem 
discernere. Jugiter orant, orantes vero non orientalern partem, 
unde oritur sol, aspiciunt j feed coelum potius intuentur.. Edunt 
auteni ea quae super terrain pecudum more potuerint in venire, hoc 
est arborum folia, et olera sylvestria.” He then says they live near 
the Ganges, and separate from their wives after the birth of a son •, 
and adds “ Haee est ergo vita et conversatio Brachmanortim.” We 
have here nearly the same description of the sophists, miscalled 
Brahmans, from the personal knowledge of a Christian bishop in 
the fourth century a.d., which Buddha gave in the sixth century b„c., 
of Buddhist priests, and Alexander s polytheist historians gave in the 
third century b.c. The so-called Brahmans of Ambrosias, there¬ 
fore, could not have been Brahmans at all, because they emanated 
from society at large,—because they went naked,—‘because they 
were monotheists and not polytheists,—"-because they were entirely 
cut off from all secular occupations,—because they lived on water, 
and herbs, and grain, and did not offer animal sacrifices, £ which 
the Brahmans did then and do now, formerly even partaking of the 
sacrifices,]—and because they led a sylvan and the Brahmans an 
urban life. A very few years after St. Ambrosius wrote from the 
personal testimony of Musams, the worldly and secular habits of 
the Brahmans is attested by Fa hian, who had them on board shin 
with hint, teabing to China as m krcha nts !! The rest of 
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Arnbrosiufc’s account is compiled from different authors ; but, singu¬ 
larly. there is no mention of any other philosophic or religious 
si ct. but that which be calls Bralmumical. In one place he makes 
Banda mis say to Alexander, “ Nos honor am us Deum, et arnarnus 
hominem, ncgligimus aurum. voniemnmms mortem." A n^ , further, 
he adds, " Amicus mihi est omnium Detis, et do ipsis cum eodem 
rebus loquor. malorum horn ilium verba non audio. Cuelurn habeo 
pro teefo, terra mihi tota pro lee to est. Fluvii mihi potum minis- 
Irani, mcnwun silva suppeditat. A on vesevr animuHvm viscerihua, ut 
leones, neque intra pectora rnca in el u.sic quadruped urn aut volatibum 
carnes puttvscuuf, nee sum morlHormn sepulehrmn, sod providentia 
naturals s mimes mihi tract us ut lac mater infuudit.” An anonymous 
author, quoted in the book of Baiiadius, relates a colloquy between 
Ikindamis, called king of the Brahmans, and Alexander, and puts into 
the mouth of the former the stibstanci, and almost the words, of the 
Buddhist decalogue. “ Nil appt tit anrplius quarn ratio natural fla- 
gitat j locus non preebetur inviduc, v.hi mtllus superior esi: nulla nos 
babera spectucnla nee equina eerlamina, nee sceriieas turpitudines 
ailbctamus j sanguinis f. neat a manantiu ahhorremvs ; null us apud nos 
incestu ., nullum adulterium, nulla corruptio nominatur.” “ Non 
suscipit Dais sacra sanguinea. Cal turn diligit momentum, spernit 
fmo.sta Hbamiim verba propitiatur orantibus." “In honorem divinum 
] eciides innocuas non madam us and the following passage occurs 
in marked contrast to the habits of Fa hian’s merchant Brahmans ■ 
“ Nos mereandi gratia pont.um ciassibus urn? sulcamus," &c., 

And the following passages would seem to refer to the multitudinous 
Buddhist caves in India :—** Quin potius, in thfossis telluris spe- 
lunvis, aut concavis montium latebris capacitor habitarnus.” And 
“ Tutius nos defend it ab ixnbre spelunca quarn tegula," From the 
following passage it. would appear they were not all entirely naked, 
—a fact which would remove the only objection to their being Bud¬ 
dhist priests :—“ NuBus apud mm pret.iosus arnictus est, nulla vestis 
fucato colore eontexitur. Membra papyri tegrnine, vel quod est 
verms pudore velantur." 

liie mention by this author of theatrical representations is 
curious, as it is one of the ten" chief interdicts of the Buddhists to 
witness scenic representations, while Brahmans icrate plugs. 

The Brahmans are now polytheists, and the best that can be said 
of them is, that they may anciently have worshipped the elements, 
while the sophists worshipped one God. When Calanus was per¬ 
suaded by Alexander to abandon his companions, and follow him, 
the sophists censured Culanus, that lie should prefer any other lord 
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to God :— u "Oti aTroKnrwtV ttjv vrapa mfricrtv cvhcupovlav^ 6 8e 
ScarTTOTiv aWov tov 0 eov e&epaTreve i : 11 and Dun dam is, in his 
reply to Alexander, expressly says, God is the great king. He is 
my Lord*, and sole God. ’Epos ovros Bt'cnroriis fcal 0eos? povos. 
And sey^ral other authorities to the same effect can be quoted. 

By torturing metaphysical obscurities and incongruities, those 
■mho desire it endeavour to fix upon the Buddhists a disbelief in the 
existence of God in heaven, or a soul in man ; but such beliefs are 
utterly incompatible with the acknowledged belief of the majority 
of the people in Buddhist nations, in a future state of rewards and 
punishments,—of heavens and hells of various degrees, necessarily 
involving a belief in a Judge and Dispenser of these rewards and 
punishments, — of a belief in transmigration, with a power of 
obtaining a knowledge of the previous states of existence ; thus 
establishing continued identity and consciousness. The very fact 
of the pious and bloodless annual sacrifices to the manes of deceased 
ancestors, establishes the belief in the existence of the soul after 
death. But because the Buddhists also believe that it is possible for 
an individual, [practically one in thousands of millions or billions.] by 
perfect virtue and perfect knowledce, to escape from further 
transmigrations , or probationary existence, aud to attain Nibutti, 
or Nirwana, or Jinal emancipation, or absorption into the First Cause, 
who is necessarily passionless and incapable of suffering, the Bud¬ 
dhists are stigmatized as atheists. Buddha's own hymn, on his 
becoming a Buddha, testifies to his belief in God:— 

Through various transmigrations 
I must travel if I do not discover. 

The Buausa whom / seek 

Painful are repeated transmigrations! 

I have seen the Architect, [and said,] 

Thou shall not build me another house ; 

Tiiy rafters are broken. 

Thy roof timbers scattered; 

My mind is detached [from all existing objects, { 

I Lave attained to the extinction of desire \ 

Who is the Builder he must discover, ere he can escape from 
mortal sufferings ? Who the architect that builds up his frame anew 
through successive painful transmigrations, until by perfect, virtue 
and perfect knowledge he discovers the builder, and escapes from the 
architect who keeps him in a probationary state ? The requisite 
degree of virtue and knowledge being attained, he ceases to have 

1 Lib. vii. cap. IV. 8 Palladiusdo Gontibus India*. 

* Vide The Ceylon Friend, 1837 to 1830, p. 1W. 
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sublunary feelings, desires, or sufferings,—has final emancipation - 
loses personal identity, the EFI2 ceases, and becomes incorporated 
with the First Cause ! This may be startling to Christians, but it 
is not atheism. 

In a sermon of Buddha's, he says, “ On account of cleaving to 
existing objects, renewed existence (or reproduction after death) 
[occurs] j on account of reproduction of existence, birth 3 on account 
of birth,—decay, death, sorrow, crying, pain, disgust, and passionate 
discontent. But from the cessation of ignorance, is the cessation of 
consciousness, body and mind, sensation, reproduction, birth, sor¬ 
row, pain,” &c. &c. Can it be that the propounder of these opinions 
was an atheist, and disbeliever in the existence of the soul ? These 
notices of Buddha's doctrines are from translations from the Pali 
by/the Rev. D. J. Gogerly in The Friend, and he elsewhere says, the 
Buddhists believe in supernatural agency , excepting the agency of an 
almighty, self-existent Being, the creator of all ! 

Buddha describes the Brahmans as filliug secular offices only, 
between 543 to 600 b.c. j and Nearchus, quoted by Strabo, says 
the Brahmans followed kings, and from ♦hem their counsellors were 
chosen j others contemplated nature, ant. Catenas was one of these. 
Arrian mentions a town of Brahmans, and the inhabitants defending 
it pertinaciously, 325 b.c. j and Fa hiau found them us merchants, 
taking goods to China for sale, m the ship in which he embarked, 
a.d. 412. We have them, therefore, through successive ages, proved 
to be engaged in secular and worldly pursuits. There being serious 
objections to the supposition that the sophists or gymnosophists 
were Brahmans, it remains to be shown what approximation there 
is between the sophists and the Buddhist priests. The Buddhist 
priests [Sarnana], like the sophists, could not engage in secular 
pursuits at all j they begged their simple daily food, and therefore 
ate out of everybody's hands without pollution or degradation, 
and could have dined with Alexander, like the sophists, without 
loss of caste 3 and the ascetic part lived on fruits, herbs, and 
water, like the sophists. They sprung from every class of 
society, like the sophists. Arpinda, the Buddhist patriarch, like 
Calanus, ascended the funeral pile ;—the Buddhists did not destroy 
animal life, like the sophists. In some of the Buddhist caves of 
Western India, personages, evidently of a sacred character, are 
sculptured entirely naked, i&s the gymnosophists are represented, 
and I have drawings of such figures 1 . Moreovel, Clemens Alex- 
andrirms, who makes a distinction between* the Bahmana aud the 

’ Vide Appendix. ; 
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Samaria, calling the latter Semnoi, Xej&pol, plainly the Buddhist 
priesthood, says that the Semnoi passed all their lives naked ; and 
that there may be no mistake about whom he means, he says they 
had pyramids over the bones of some god which they worshipped. 
This is in fact the Buddhist chaitya containing relics. Clemens and 
Arrian were contemporaries ; and there can be no doubt from Cle¬ 
mens’ statement, that the gyrmiosophists of the latter, as both describe 
the same class, were the Saniana or Buddhist priests. Clemens also 
mentions the Buddhist nuns, and called them ^efival. And finally, 
like the sophists, the Buddhists were not polytheists, but originally 
worshipped the First Cause, or Buddha, as Cod, and did not worship 
the elements. Does it admit of a. question, therefore, to which of 
the two classes—Samana or Bahmaua—the description of Arrian 
applies ? It may be objected, that the very fact of Arrian’s stating 
that no man could quit his own class, and go into another, excepting 
only the sophists,—drop his own trade, and take up that of another, 
—or marry out of his own class, involves proofs of the existence of 
the Brahmanical institution of castes. But setting aside the fact of 
the sacerdotal order being derived from ali the classes, which is 
utterly impossible in the Brahmanical system ; the distinction of 
castes, or professions, or grades of society, as it may be severally 
called, exists to this day without being considered a religious 
institution amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon and the Jains of 
India, who are schismatic offsets from Buddhism j and my autho¬ 
rity with respect to the Jains, is a profound Orientalist, Col. 
Miles. Describing the Jains of Gujarat and Marwar, whose 
images of their saints are always represented naked, like the gym- 
nosophists, he says, <l The marriages are confined to their respective 
classes;' that is, the Visas intermarry with the Visas, and the Dassas 
with the Dassas, &c. &C . 1 And with respect to the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, The Friend , a Ceylon magazine, for December, 1838, has an 
article on caste, from which the following is an extract :—“ There 
is this difference between Brahmanical and Buddhist caste, that the 
former is considered to be a divine ordinance, whilst the latter is 
regarded simply as a civil institution. Indeed, strictly speaking, 
there is no Buddhisticai caste, though there is caste amongst Bud¬ 
dhists. The priesthood may be conferred indiscriminately upon all 
classes [this is what Arrian says of the sophists] 5 and when the 
rite of ordination has been received, the son of the meanest outcast 
can demand equal honours with the scion of majesty. In actual 

5 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Groat Britain and Ireland, 
vol. Ui. p. 853. 
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practice, there have been too many innovations upon this wholesome 
appointment, and caste prevails in every part or Ceylon 
[amongst the Buddhists], though not with the same severity as 
upon the coast of India* One single instance may suffice as an 
example. It is upon record, that in 1835, some of the schools in 
connexion with the Church Mission at Cotta were thrown into 
temporary embarrassment, for no other reason than because certain 
of the children, ut their annual feast, drank coffee out of the same 
cup as some of their class-fellows of a lower caste, [that is to 
say, of a lower or different position in society ?]” Arrian's sophists 
and Buddha's samanas might take a share of anybody’s ideal j but 
it is to be doubted whether the Buddhist KUettano would have dined 
with the Wessa, or the latter with the Sudda. Buchanan Hamilton, 
in his work on Mysore, mentions Brahman Jains ; and the same 
fact is more than once met with in the Rev . W. Taylor’s reports on 
the Mackenzie MSS. ; and it is seen how often Fa hian has men¬ 
tioned Brahman, and Yaisya, and Sudra Buddhists, and the four 
castes attending periodical Buddhist sermons and prayers in Ceylon 
1429 years ago! Hence, no argument can be drawn from the 
marriage interdict mentioned by Arrian, that it was of a religious 
origin, and pertaining to castes $ for caste, as a religious distinction, 
neither did nor does exist amongst Buddhists or Jains. 

With respect to the interdict to the change of trades and occu¬ 
pations, it appears little more than the type of the system which has 
since prevailed in Europe in its guilds and corporations, for the same 
purpose,—that of insuring the utmost perfection in the manipula¬ 
tions of art: in the East by professions being handed down from 
father to son j and in the West, by none but the previously initiated 
or instructed being received into bodies whose specific object was the 
exclusive exercise of a particular trade or business. 

Although it was impossible that the sophists or gymnosophists 
of Arrian could have been Brahmans, yet from his casual assertion 
to this effect, in his Anabasis, which has been already quoted, it is 
probable most of the Greek authors have adopted an error, which 
might vcry'readily have originated in the principal authorities Arrian 
quotes,—Ptolemy and Aristobulus, mistaking Bah man a [Brahmans] 
for Sam an a [Buddhist priests], or Brahmana [Brahmans] for Sra- 
imtna [Buddhist priests], | 

The interchange of the words involving the substitution of an 
initial letter only, might readily occur In modern times to those not 
thoroughly acquainted with Oriental languages j how much more 
likely, then, was it to occur to the Greeks, coming into Upper India 
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as utter strangers, and utterly ignorant of tbe language of the people 
amongst whom they penetrated in a hostile manner, and little likely 
to have lengthened familiar intercourse with them ? But even in 
the cases of Strabo and Clemens, the former making a distinction 
between Braehmanes and Germanes, and the latter between Braeh- 
manes and Semnoi, the descriptions of both classes are applicable to 
different orders of the Buddhist priesthood. So far we can say of 
Arrian, that he describes only one sacerdotal class in Indian 

SOCIETY, AND THAT ONE CLASS COULD NOT FGSSIBTY HAVE BEEN 

composed of Brahmans ; from the simple fact of its being con¬ 
stituted from all classes of society. His error, however, has fixed 
an impression upon the mind of the European world, which has led 
to the facile credence of Brahmanical pretension, and diverted the 
thoughts from all inquiries or investigations impugning their claims. 
This is instanced in a marked manner in a book in the library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, published in London, 1665, the year of the 
great plague, and called Pallodius de Genlibus India 1 ft Braymantlus, 
which opens with “ De Brachmanibus sive Gymnosophist,Is, testimonial 
Veterum thus at once identifying the naked philosophers with the 
Brahmans. Tbe following authors are quoted in the volume:— 
Strabo , died 25 b.c.; Cicero, bom 106 b.c., died 43 b.c. ; Fliuius, 
born 23 a.d., died 79 a.d.; Plutarehus, died 120 a.d.; Arrianus, 
born about 124 a.d., died 161 a.d.,* Apuleius, in the second cen¬ 
tury; Clemens, born 150 a.d., died 203 a.d.; Forpbyrius, bom 233 
a.d,, died 303 a.d. ; Philostratus, in the end of the second century; 
Postellus, born 1505 a.d., died 1587 a.d.; Palladios, born 368 a.d., 
died 431 a.d.; Yossius, born 1577 a.d,, died 1649 a.d.; Labbsens, 
born 1607 a.d., died 1667 a.d.; St. Ambrosius, born 340 a.d., died 
397 a.d. ; and an~ anonymous Latin author. The oldest writer of 
the whole of these is Cicero, who confines his notice to a few words, 
and says, ** The sophists of India ere naked, and hear the Caucasian 
snows of winter without complaint, aud burn themselves without a 
groan 1 .” This is not a description to apply to Brahmans; but it 
applies to Calanus, who nevertheless is called a Brahman by Strabo, 
from the authority of Aristobulus $ and it applies in part to the 
Buddhist patriarch Ananda, who burnt himself on an island in the 
Ganges.' Cicero lived at a time, although five hundred years after 
Buddha, when Buddhism pervaded the length and the breadth of the 
land in India; and if he wrote from what was then known in the 
Western world respecting India, his description would probably be 
intended for the Samana , instead of the Bahmana. 

1 Tusc, Qtttest, life, v. 
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Strabo, who died b.c. 25, is the next author quoted, and his chief 
authority is Megasthenes, who ttLs most marvellous talcs, and is 
proportional*!y in discredit. He says, the philosophers of India fhe 
does uot call them priests]] were divided into two classes, the Brach- 
inanes and the Germanes, Minute details are given of the Brah¬ 
mans ; but the details apply almost equally to the Buddhist priests, 
and no mention is made of the chief features of Puranic or modern 
Brahmanism, «. e, Polytheism, animal sacrifices, and caste exclusive¬ 
ness, Indeed, the following passage would appear only to apply to 
that part of the Buddhist priesthood which educated its disciples or 
aspirants in a sacred grove [aXtros] or temple in a wood. One of 
the most celebrated of the Buddhist monastics#^ [W*toaro3 was 
called r * of the vast solitude;* and the life bf B«^ha shows how 
much it was his practice to teach in groves and woods as well as in 
monasteries. The Brahmans have, iudeed, in modern, times, their 
temples in groves and woods j but I am not aware that they have 
resident collegiate establishments for the instruction of disciples. 
Ai&Tpifieiv oe tovs <ptXo<r6<poxr ; iv dXcret nrpb rrjs ttoXcco-? iriro 
7repif36X(p crvfiifi£Tpa> \trd>? ^oovrast iv cmfiaxri, teat So pal <?, 
dore^opeevous i/jtyfrv^cov /cal dtppootattov, dkpomptev&vs Xoymv 
GTvovSai tev, pLeraSiSovras /cal rots edeXovat. 

The above passage contains two other matters which separated 
the gymnosophists from the Brahmans. Those who became gymno- 
sophists abandoned their wives and families, and all connexion with 
women ceased, and they abstained from everything having life,—-the 
very habits of Buddhist priests ; while Brahmans, as a class, are 
not known to have put away their wives from them, nor to have 
dissolved their domestic ties, and they were commanded to make 
animal sacrifices. v ‘ : 

With respect to the Germanes, by v$bich we can only understand 
the Buddhist sacerdotal order, Strabo [z. e. Megasthenes] says, those 
of them were the most honoured who were called Hylobii, [probably 
Arhan or Arahat, from the Pali art, sinful passions, and hattatta, 
being destroyed?] thus showing a knowledge of the classes of the 
Buddhist priesthood. These Hylobii lived in the woods, subsisting 
on wild fruits and vegetables, with vestments from the bark of trees, 
and abstaining from wine and women, aKings consulted them 
through messengers, and by them God was worshipped and propi¬ 
tiated. This is applicable Verbatim to the ascetic Buddhists.—the 
more particularly so, as one God only is spoken of. Tow Si Tep- 
fiavas row p>ev evTiptordrovs *TXof3tov& cfyqaip 6vo/idfc<r0dt, 
t£&>vTa$ iv t cus vXatsr otto <pvXXtov teal Kaprroiv dypttopj icr0iprtPi 
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<f)X&lwv SevSplvcoV) d<f}po8t<ricov %wpl<i teal olvov' rot? &<• /3a<ri* 
Xemn crvveivai 8 dyyehcov wrvp0avof*t.voi9 irepl r&v curlaav, jc al 
St kreelvcov depairevovcrt teal \travevovcri to ®etov . . *• 

Strabo also quotes Nearchus, which passage I have already given. 

Pliny is the third author in order of time quoted. He died a.i>. 
79, nearly seven hundred years after the advent of Sakya, and at a 
time when the existence of the Grecian monarchies in Afghanistan, 
and probably in the Panjab, may be supposed to have made the 
Western world somewhat familiar with India. Nevertheless, he 
makes no mention of Brahmans, but says, ** Philosophos eorum 
quos gymnosophistas vocant, ab ex-ortu ad occasura perstare eon- 
tuentes solem immobiiibus oculis ; ferventibus arenis toto die alternis 
pedibus insistere - .” These self-tormentors are, no doubt, Arrian's 
gymnosophists, derived from all classes of society, and consequently 
not Brahmans. 

Plutarch is the next in order of time, and in the extract given 
he does not make any mention of Brahmans, but speaks simply of 
the gymnosophists; and the extract is made up of the occult 
questions put by the Greeks to the gymnosophists, and their inge¬ 
nious answers. Calanus and Dandamis are mentioned 3 , and God is 
spoken of in the singular number. 

The fifth author quoted is Arrian, of whom 1 have already said 
enough. 

Apuleitis, who dived in the second century a.d., is the sixth 
author quoted In order of time. He states nothing about Brahmans, 
but says the wise men of India were called gymnosophists, who 
neither cultivated lauds, possessed flocks, nor had to do with secular 
affairs. Wisdom ran through them, from the venerable master to 
the youngest disciples, all Buddhist characteristics; and he satis¬ 
factorily proves that they could not have been Brahmans, but 
belonging to a monastic fraternity, by saying, " Igitur ubi mensa 
posifca. priusqu&m edulia appon&ntur, orones adolescentes ex diversis 
locis et officiis ad dapem conveniunt,” combined with “ Qui nihil 
habet adferre cur pr&ndeat, impransus ad opus foras extruditur V’ 
evidently alluding to the daily collection of food by the monastic 
Buddhist priests, a duty which is imperative upon them. Apukius 

11 The Brahman did not retire to the woods until he was a grandfather; and 
then took his wife with him, if she chose to go. Menu, chap. vf. verses 2 and 3. 
The Hylobii, therefore, could not have been Brahmans. Moreover the Brahman 
could never appear naked, and not even bathe without some covering. Menu, 
chap, iv, verses 45 and 75. 

* * Nat. Hist, lib, vii. cap. 2. 9 Plut. Vita Alexandri. 

4 Apuleius in Floridia. 

vol. vr. 2 c 
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is eloquent in praise of the gymnosophists, but has not a sentence 
which is not applicable to a class of the Buddhist priesthood $ and 
there is reason to suppose that his gymnosophists were the Buddhist 
or Jain priests. 

The seventh author quoted is Philostratus, who died at the end 
of the second century: he quotes Dam is, who makes the Brahmans 
worship and sacrifice to the sun, and obtain their fire from it, like 
the modem Parsees j he adds, they [[the Brahmans] wore long hair, 
with a white mitre upon their heads, [[the Parsee priests wear a 
white turban at present,] and their vestments were in the Exomi- 
dum * form ; they made the ground their bed, ate herbs, went bare¬ 
foot, and each carried a staff and a ring, with which occult properties 
were associated. Phi lost rat us evidently describes the magi of 
Persia, and I introduce his notice to show how very loose the ideas 
of the ancient Western writers were in regard to the Brahmans*. 
His description would apply more closely to the Buddhists than to 
the Brahmans, particularly as the magi did not take animal life, and 
believed in the transmigration of souls •, —indeed, there are many 
marked features in comrnou, in the religion of the magi, the Sabians 
[Semnoi, Sam ana?], and the Buddhists. The Buddhism of Sakya, 
in fact, without any great incongruity, might be looked upon as a 
reformation of the magism which preceded Zoroaster, [Sakya was 
prior to Zoroaster,] or of the still more ancient Sabaism. 

The eighth author quoted in order of time is Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, who, as he lived between a.d. 150 and 230 A.D., may be 
supposed to write from the accnmulated knowledge of India resulting 
from its continued relations with the West. He quotes, however, 
not Ptolemy, Aristobulus, or Megasthenes but Alexander Cornelius 
Polyhi&tor, who lived about 80 years b.c. He divides the wise men 
of the East into two classes,—the Brahmans and the Semnoi, which 
he says, means worthy of veneration [Samana]; and that there 
may be no mistake about whom he means by the latter, he says, 
they worship a pyramid, under Which they suppose the bones of 
some god to be deposited,—the unquestionable chaitya or temple of 
the Buddhists. He says the Semnoi [Samana] pass their lives 
naked 8 ■, nor ore those true gymnosophists nor true Semnoi who use 
women. He says, also, there was a class of females called Semnai, 

* a waistcoat wBhouhpleeves. 

* Philostratus, Vito. Apollottti, life, 2IS. cap. 4et£.., •>.] 

8 Buddhist or Jain figures, out hi the rook, and entirety naked, from thirty-five 

to seventy feet high, exist to this day in K attars, and are represented in the 73rd 
and 74th plates of Moor's 11 indu Psntheon. 
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precisely corresponding to the class of Buddhist nuns. Tilt Semnoi 
observed the heavens, and predicted the future. There is not any 
mention of the Semnoi or the Brahmans living in the woods. The 
Brahmans, he says, neither drank wine nor ate animal food : some 
took food daily; others every third day only: they contemned death, 
and did nothing to live, believing in regeneration. Now all this 
applies rather to the Buddhist priests than the Brahmans; for the 
latter, in those early days, were great slaughterers of animals, at 
their sacrifices, and consumers of the sacrificial meat; although 
their caste [if they had any] would have disabled them from eating 
it from the hands of others, or at the table of Alexander*. There is 
one passage, however, of Clemens, which cannot apply to the Bud¬ 
dhists, for he says some of the Brahmans worshipped Hercules and 
Fan. I am not aware that any other Western authors than Clemens 
and Arrian mention this worship of Hercules at all; and Arrian 
does not say that the Brahmans worshipped him, but that the Indian 
people, called the Suraseni, did so, who had two large cities on the 
Jobares [Jumna ?] called Methara and Klisobora. The former is 
plainly Mathura, but Klisobora is gone down the stream of time 
together with the knowledge of who its inhabitants the Suraseni 
were. 

'UpatcXka opt tv a is ’IvBovs df^tfcec&ai Xoyos xare^et 

wap avroicrw 'IvBoZcri yeyevea Xeyeo~0ai. Tovtov top 'HpatcXia 
p>dXicnra wpos Sovpacnjvojv yepalpeer&ai, *IvSucov e#veov, Xva 
Soo woXies peydXai^ Mi&opa re teal KXeieroj3opa teal woTapb<t 
’iGofiapys 7 rXa>r6? BiappeZ ttjv ^detprfv avrtov. Tr/y trtcevrjv Be 
ovtos 6 ‘Upa/cXey? ijvTtva 4<f>6pee f Meyatr&evrjs Xeyci qtc up,o£t}v 

Brjftaltp 'HpateXei, coy uvtoI *IvBol kwqykoinai' . . *. 

It has been attempted to identify this Theban Hercules with 
Siva Or Mahadcva of the Hindus, whose worship so extensively 
prevails at the present day; but setting aside Megasthenes’ ques¬ 
tionable Authority about the Theban Hercules, even "if his worship 
existed, it must have been on a limited scale, for Arrian says there 
were few records or memorials of him, no doubt alluding to his 
temples. *MpaKXiov<g ov wo%k& tt7rojj>v?jp.aTa a * If, therefore, 
there were few records or memorials of the Theban Hercules, con¬ 
verted by some into Siva, and that two cities only, of all India, are 

* Menu says, a Brahman perishes by attendance on a king, chap, iii, verse 
€4; and he cannot accept a gift from any king not born a Kshatriya, chan. .tv. 
verses 84 and 86. ~ * 

V* Arrian, Historiee Indtese, cap. via. “ Htetorke Indian, cap. Afcl ,• 

2 c2 
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mentioned as associated with the worship of the supposed Siva, it 
may be admitted, that the formidable superstition which is now 
grown to such a giant height, was in Alexander’s [or Arrian's} 
time, only in an incipient state. But there are serious objections to 
this identity of the Theban Hercules with Siva. The worship of 
Hercules was never associated with that of the Phallus, the type of 
Siva; the exploits of the two gods have not any accordance, nor 
have their figures, nor costumes. Hercules is usually represented 
naked, [and no Brahmanical idol is ever represented naked,] resting 
on a club j or half naked with the skin of the Nemean lion round 
his loins; but originally he was represented with a spear and 
buckler. There are few figures of Siva, as his temples usually 
contain only the cylindrical stone called the linga [Phallus,] and I 
have never seen a figure of him with sword and buckler, or club ; 
the trident is his weapon ; his most ancient known form has three 
faces and four arms; he has a high cylindrical kind of cap upon 
his head, in the web of which the crescent moon and a skull 
are entangled ; a third eye ornaments his forehead, and his dress is 
the Indian Photee. In one of his characters he has a necklace of 
skulls and the nag snake [Coluber nag] in his hand or about his 
person ; the chief votaries at the temples of Siva are women, while 
-into the templeB of Hercules, [at least that at Gades,] women and 
pigs were not allowed to enter. Hercules, and Siva, and Brah¬ 
manism, therefore, have no apparent relation; the contrary is the 
case with respect to Buddhism. Hercules, impatient of disease, 
like Calanus, and Ananda the Buddhist patriarch, burnt himself on 
the funeral pile, and his friends, Buddhist like, raised altars to him 
on the spot where his cremation had taken place, and subsequently 
temples were dedicated to him and his worship became general. 
Buddhist like, he had a sacred tree, the white poplar ; and Buddhist 
like, he was deified, because he was a pattern of virtue and piety. 
Here the parallelism ends, for the whole tenor of the life of 
Hercules was that of energetic action, while that of Buddha was 
contemplative repose; the one upheld virtue by the force of arms, 
the other by the power of reason. 

If, however, the Greeks found a god worshipped by a few of the 
people of India, which God they thought had certain resemblances 
to the Theban Hercules, it is plain they did not find that worship 
associated with the worship of the Phallus ; and if it were possible 
to convert this Hercules into Siva, then Siva’s principal characteristic, 
the phallic worship, had not yet commenced; and the silence of 
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the Chinese travellers in India, and of Chinese authors down to 
seventh century, a.»„ on the subject, strengthens the inference 1 . 

Alexander Poly his ter mentions, [and he is the only author who 
does so, I believe,} that some „$£ the [miscalled] Brahmans wor¬ 
shipped Pan} but in the mufiilndinous idols of the Hindu pantheon, 
I do not think I ever read or heard of, and certainly never saw, a 
figure half man and half goat. He probably alludes to some rustic 
worship which has long ceased. The quotation from Clemens being 
short and important,—it is annexed. 

Bpaxpavdi y ovv ovre iptyvxov earOiovariVy ovre oivov 
irivovcriv' o,Wd oi pbv avrwv xa$* exdtTTyv f}pipav, air ypeity 
t yv Tpotfryv irpocrlevraiy eviot S' avT&v Bid Tpi&v tfpep&v, <5? 
<jt>y<riv *AX4gavSpo<; 6 UoXvforwp 4v to?? *1 vBiicofa. Kara<ppovov<ri 
B4 OavdroVy teal Trap ovSev 17 yovvrcu to, £yv‘ vrelOovTCU yap 
Given rraXiyyeveaiav. oi Be -erefiovaiv e II pa tcXia xal Hava, oi 
tcaXovpevoi, Be Sepvol t&v 'IvB&v yvpvoX SiaiT&vrat rbv 1 rdvra 
0{ov, ovrot, ryv dXyOetav dcr/cov<ri t /cal 7 repi t&v peXXovToav 
Trpopyvevoven , teal <x40ovat nva TrvpaplSa, v$> r)v oaria Tiro? 
6eov vop trover iv aTrofcetcrdat. oiire Be ol JH vpvo<ro<f>icrTaly ovd oi 
Xeyopevoi Sepvoi yvvaigl yjp&vrac irapd <f>vciv yap tovto 
teal Trapa.vop.ov Boxovcrr Si yv air lav crtfid<; avrov<i dyvoi>$ 
rypoverr 7 rap$€vevov<ri B4 /cal at £4pvar So (cover 1 B4 irapaTypeiv 
rd ovpdvta y real Bid ry? tovtw crypeidxreo^ r&v peXXbvrmv 
TTpopavrevecrOal t tva*. 

The testimony of Clemens and Alexander Polyhister is of con¬ 
siderable importance, as it broadly states tine fact of the Semnoi, 
Samana, or that part of the Buddhist priesthood so called, going 
naked all their lives, and thus leaving no doubt whom Arrian meant 
by his gymnosophists. The Semnoi worshipped relics, took a vow 
of chastity, and had societies of nuns j all Buddhist characteristics 
to this day. 

The ninth author quoted is Porphyrins, who died a.i>. 303. He 
wrote more than 900 years after the birth of Sakya, and at a time 
when the Brahmans, by the accounts of the Chinese, must have 
begun to operate upon the Buddhist religion, to effect its downfall, 
—an event which must from their rising influence have made the 
western nations more familiarly acquainted with their position, 

1 Prom the beginning to the end of the code of Menu, the name of SiVa does 
not once occur $ nor is there there the slightest allusion to his worship. The name 
of Vishnu occurs but twice, and then incidentally* 

* Clemens Alexandrians Stromat,, Kb. 3. 
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character, and philosophical opinions, than before § and Porphyrins, 
in consequence, is the only author who gives a lucid view of the 
position of the rival parties in India ; quoting also Bardesemes, a 
Babylonian who had well known the mission from the Indian king 
Damadamis to Casar . He says, in many parts of India there are 
wise men whom the Greeks were accustomed to call gymncmo- 
phi&ts. These are divided [[he does not say were"} into two parties, 
—Brachmanes constituting the one, and Samanaji the other. The 
Brachmanes have divine wisdom by succession or birth,—the 
Satnanaci by adoption : the Brachmanes are all of one kind, and from 
one father and one mother , [in fact, a tribe or family, as the Chinese 
authors describe them,] rravres yap Bpaxf^aves ev6s eicrt yivovt' 
<?{• evo? yap nrarpbst teal p,Za$ fxyrp6<; rravres Bidyovcrr the Sa- 
m&neei, on the contrary, come from the whole races of Indians,— 
'%ap,avaZot, Se ov/c elerl rov yevovs apTO jp, d\X ’ etc Travros to v ran* 
'IvZoav iOvovs, «<? %<pafAev, <rvp€i\ey/xeyot f —precisely as Buddha 
describes them. 

The Brahmans lived independently, some on a mountain and 
some near the Ganges. It is plain, therefore, that as two localities 
are specifically designated, they were not dispersed over the rest of 
India in the fourth century 5 ; and this corresponds with the testi¬ 
mony of the Chinese travellers, and justifies similar deductions from 
Arrian. Those of them who dwelt on the mountain, fed on wild 
fruits and the thickened milk of cattle*; those who were in the 
neighbourhood of the Ganges used a fruit which was abundantly 
produced upon the river, very probably meaning the nut of the 
lotus [Nelumbium speciosum] ; rice also was used by them, when 
the lotus had failed. They esteemed it unclean and almost impious 
to take food fVom anything that had life : they piously and scrupu¬ 
lously worshipped God*; day and night offering prayers and hymns 


1 Menu, in fact, locates the Brahmans iu the email tract between the rivers 
Sarasvati and Dhrishadwati in the eastern limits of the Panj&b, and in the 
territory of Mutra and Kanouj, and say*, “ From a Brahman who was bom in that 
country let all mou on earth lenm their several usages.” Chap, ii, verses 17 to 
22. The rest of Hindustan, south to the Vindhia mountains (Kandeisli), was 
“ inhabited by respectable men !” 

- Thickened milk is in general use to this day, particularly with the Brahmans. 
a Whatever may have been the Esoteric doctrines of the Brahmans, not only 
now, but in the fourth century, and at the period of the compilation of the code of 
Menu (whenever that may have been), the Brahmans practically were not only 
polytheists, but venerators of Idols, f>v Images. Menu, chap. Ii. verses 28, 176; 
chap. Hi. verses 86, 164, 203, 20.%, 200, 211, 217; chap. iv. verses 21, 30, 124, 
130, 152 ; and in many other places, 
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to the Gods: each lived in his own hut ar location $ they were ofte* 
silent* and often fasted. There is no mention of their going naked* 
as Arrian and other authors state. Now* although this professes to 
describe the Brahmans, every sentence of it applies to the Arhag# or 
Arahats of the Buddhist priesthood ; and with the exception of the 
Brahmans living isolated, it applies to the whole Buddhist priesthood. 

But admitting that the description of Porphyrius applies exclu¬ 
sively to the Brahmans, it proves that in the fourth century they 
were a tribe or family with Buddhist usages and confined to a few 
localities. There is not a word about their using temples, or having 
caste, o^greligious or moral exclusiveness. If it be objected that Por¬ 
phyrius is not describing the Brahmans of his time, but uses the 
testimony of Bardesanes, who was acquainted with those Indians sent 
by the Indian king Damadamis to Caesar, although it would carry 
this description of the Brahmans back three and a-half centuries, it 
would rather enhance the inferior relation in which they stood to 
the Buddhists,—for that was the very period when Buddhism was 
pervading the length and the breadth of the land, about two and 
a-half centuries after the edicts of Asoko, and about five and a-half 
centuries after the ministry of Buddha. Granting, however, that 
Porphyrius does describe Brahmans, and JLhat the period of bis 
description is the century before Christ, it proves that the present 
polytheism and habits of the Brahmans had then no existence j and 
the code of Menu, the Puranas, and other Sanskrit works inculcating 
polytheism, idolatry, animal sacrifices, and caste exclusiveness, if 
they existed at the time must have been disregarded. 

Porphyrius goes on to describe the Saraanaei. As he before 
said, they were from the people at large : having undergone the 
tonsure, they abandoned their wives and children, and all property, 
deeming everything superfluous but a stole or gown for the person : 
they lived in colleges [or monasteries ?] built outside the walls of 
cities and towns for them by the kings, who also constructed temples ', 
and supported their wives and children. There they spent the 
day in divine or holy colloquies, living on rice, bread, fruits, and 
herbs, which they received from the king. Being assembled in their 
house [monastery?], at the sound of a bell they poured forth their 
prayers? j which finished, each had a platter brought to him [for no 
two could eat out of the same dish], and he partook of rice, varied, 
if required, with pot-herbs and fruits. This description of the 
manners and habits of the Buddhist priests by Porphyrius [applicable 
at the present day], is almost in the identical language of Fa hian, 

1 Ttpwo y, a consecrated ground ; and oikov, a house, temple, or palace. 
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and gives more than ordinary value to the Chinese traveller’s testi¬ 
mony; for Porphyrins apparently writes from his knowledge of the 
then existing state of things [in the third century],—a supposition 
strengthened by the fact of himself and Fa hian omitting to mention 
the Brahmans or Buddhists having the characteristic feature of the 
sophists of Arrian’s authorities, namely, “ going naked,' —a custom 
which, in the course of six or seven hundred years from Alexander’s 
time [or nine hundred years from Sakva'a time] might have fallen 
into disuse. 

Porphyrins goes on to say that the Samamci and the Brahmans 
were held in such veneration, that kings supplicated their prayers and 
consulted them in most things. They despised life, and courted 
death ; so much so, that they w’ere unwilling to take proper nourish¬ 
ment, as if to hasten the separation of the soul from the body; and 
frequently in the enjoyment of good, and no evil pressing, they 
gave up life. Indeed, some threw their bodies into the fire 1 ,— 
[Calanus and Ananda like,]—to separate the soul in its purest 
state : those who lived they deplored ; those who died they deemed 
happy, because they had received immortality ! Here is no mention 
ol the stigma of atheism which some writers have endeavoured to 
fix upon the Buddhists j so far from it, the belief in God and the 
immortality ol the soul, by both Buddhists and Brahmans, is 
distinctly enunciated*. 

The whole passage from Porphyrins is so specific, perspicuous, 
and comprehensive, drawing so lively and natural a picture of what 
the ancient Buddhist clergy were, and what they are to this day,— 
a picture, also, of what the Brahmans may have been, but which we 
know they are not,—that it might be supposed the passage as far as 
the Buddhists are concerned was o* our own day, rather than of fifteen 
centuries’ date. It may be acceptable to many that the original 
should be given, to enable a critic [which I am not, my difficulties 
being solved by the Latin translation,] to make his own version ; it 
ite therefore appended*. 

1 This was a Buddhist and not a Brahman practice. It is not spoken of in the 
Code of Menu. 

* Porphyrins de Abstinentia, lib. |v. 

a ’lvf&v 7roA.tr etu? d s rroAAd vevepijfitPTjs tori rt, ytvos Trap (tvrdis to tw 
fcaa'Ujmv, tn%- Vv^utro^iaras KaXeiv tUMatnu *EAX ijvrs- rovrtav Hi 8vo alpttrus, 
<*v rrjs piv B puxftavce irpoiaravra t, rrjs &r Sapapaioi. dXA’ ol piv lipaxpaves etc 
yevovs dia^xovrai &<mtp lepareiau, rrjp roiav-njv 0eo<rn(f>lav' ^apdvaioi Si 
Aoyddf* ehrlv kuk tS>v po^Gtvrtav Beomxpw (rvprr'Krjpovpwu. & rA W 

* itwt Tr ^ TOU rp6noi>, U Raptytrdwfs, drr)p BapvXwtos eVl t&p mir*'p<*V 
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Although Porphyrius derived his information from a different 
source than that from which Clemens derived his, and though the 
latter is short in his description, the accordance between these 
authors is so marked, that there can be little doubt, from the discri- 

fjpav yeyovas, ml evrvxav rots irepl AapdBaf,itv rrerreppevois irpbs rbv Ko iarapa^ 
dveypatyev- iravres yap Bpaxpdves fi'rff etoy yeVo vs- e£ cvbs yhp irarpbs teal ptas 
pprpbs irdvreg Bidyovcn. £ apavdiot Be ovk «Vi rov yeVovr avrStv, dXX’ etc rravrbs 
rov rav 'Ij/Swv tdvovs, &>g etpapev, truvciXtypevot- ovrt Be /SacrtXcverat Bpaxpbv, 
obre ervvreXe t rt role aXXots* rovrmv Be oi <piX<>tro<j)ot, ol pev bpei, olKoOtrtv, bl Be 
rrept Tdyyrjv rrorapov trtTovvrat de oi pev Spetot rf \v re oirapav, ml ydXa (Hoetvav 
iroravats irayev, oi Be rrepl rbv Tdyyrjv e< rrjs birapas, fj ttoXAi ) irepl rbv irorapbv 
yevvdrai, 4>epci Be >/ yij axeBbv mpnbv aet veov, kui pevroi teat rt)V &pv£av iroXX^v 
re ml avrdparov, a Srau rb rrjs birapas etriXeLirp, rb Be dXXov rtvbs 

ctyacrdai, fj SXas 8 Lye tv epxf/vxov rpo<f>fjs, tcrov kui rjj ctr^arr/ duaBapaia re ml 
arrefteta vtvdpttrrcu, /cat rovro aiVoTp rb Boypa. SpTjO-Kcvoval re rb Oeiuv, ml 
ebrre&ovcrt rrepl avrb mSopuivraf rdv roivvv xpdvov rrjs r/pepa? Kal rrjs wicrbs rb 
irXeurrov eh vpvovs rav Oed>v direvetpav ml yfevxas, emerrav LB Lav KciXvftrjV (^oirof, 
teal as evt pdXurra IStd£ovros* Kotvrj yap Bpaxpdves ptveiv ovk ave'xovrar iaXX’ 
brav rovro a~t>pjBjj, avaxapt}cravres eiri rroXXas fjpepas ov tfrSeyyavrai' irdXXaKis Be 
vT)trrevov<rr 

Sapavatot Be elcrt pev, ais erjtapev, Xoy aBeg, orav Be peXXet eh rb rdypa rts 
eyypd<pe<r$ai etpxecrSat, irpoeretai rote apxovtrt rfj s rrdXetos, fj rrjs Kaprjs, Ktu rav 
Krrjparav «£iVraral, teal irdtrtjs rr/ r dXXps over Lae- fcvpdpevas Be rov eraparos ra 
Treptrrb XapQdvei crroXffv, chreiaL re npbe Hapat/aLovs, oifre rrpbs ywaitta ovre irpbe 
t twa, el rvxot KeKrrfpevoe f ejrlcrrpotfifiv fj nva bayou frt jroLovpevos, fj npbs avrbv 
SXtas vopLjjtav. <ral rap pev rettvoiv 6 fctaanXevs- Kr'jBeraty ottos expert ra dvaymia, 
rrjs Be yvvaiKOS ol oiKeiou 6 Be ftLas rots HapavaLois errrt roiovros. *E^» rijg 
TroXeas BuzTpt&ovcn Bippepevovres ev rots irepl rov 8eLov Xoyots. ?x ovcri ^ oocovs 
ml repevr} xnrb rov (BacrtXeas oiKoBoprjOevra, ev ols ohovopot elrrtvandraterdv rt 
\apj3dvovres trapd rov ftainXtas els rpo(f>f)p rav mvidvrav. r; Be napacrKevp 
yiverai bpvfas, Kal Uprav, ml arrapas, Kal Xaxdvav. teal e tertX 86 vrav cfs rbv 
oTkov vnoa-qpaLvovrt KaBavt ol pf) Sapavatot eglao-tv, oi Be -rrpocrevxovrat. (i>£a~ 
pevav Be iraXiv Biaxah a> vt£*.tv, Kal oi wrrjperat emoTtp rpvfiXLov Bivres (Bvo yap etc 
ravrov ovk etrQtovrri) rpe<jx>vres avrovs rfi bpv£jp ra Be Beapevcp notKtXias rrpoal- 
Berat rb Xd^avov fj rrjs drrapas rt. rpa<j>*vres Be arvvropas eirl ras avras Bta- 
rptftas f£La<riv. dyvvatot Be elert irdvres, teal aKrf/poves. teat rocrovrov avr&v re 
Kal rav B paxpdvav trejSas ^ovem* ol (LXXot, ware teal rbv ftaotXea d<j)iKveXcr$at 
imp* avrovs teal here mtv ev£a<r$aL rt teat BrqBpvat vrrep rS>v KaraXapftavdvrov rijv 
X&pav, B crvpjBovXevrrat rb rrpaiereov. abrvl Be ovras rrpbs Suvorov BtUKeivrat, &s 
rbv pev rov Cfjv xpdvov, aerrrep uvaymiav nva rjj <j>vcret Xeirovpytav, uKovcruas 
vrropevttv, (nrevBetv Be ras ypvxas dirokwrat rav trapdrav- teal troXXditts Brav 
<5 %x €lv ertceyf^eyrat, pijBevbs avrots eiretyovrog mmv pr)Be e^eXaxfvovros^ egiaat 
rov fULov, -rrpoetirdvrcs, pevroi rots dXXots, ml icrrlv ovBeis 6 KaXvo-mv aXXd 
irdvres avrovs evBatpovLCovres rrpbs robs ohcehovs rav reSvrjKdrav drnotK^mtssetl 
rtva, ovrovs /3 efialov teal dXrj$eerrarfjv avrol re ■ml ol irdXXol rats ^tv^ms Hjv 
per* aXXrfXav etvat BLatrav iremrrrevKacrt, at B* eiretBav vimkatHraa-t rwv dvreraX- 
pevav auToIs, irvpl ro tr&pa irapaBbvrts , bnets Be KaOaparrdrtjv ditoKpiimen ro& 
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ruination manifested in their accounts, that they wrote from a more 
thorough knowledge of India than Arrian possessed,—a knowledge 
possibly acquired subsequently to Arrian’s death; yet* as he died 
only sixty-nine years before Clemens, it might have been expected 
that he would have been nearly as well acquainted with the state of 
Indian society in bis time* as Clemens was in his, particularly as 
Arrian’s office of governor of Cappadocia in Asia Minor gave him 
facilities for knowing travellers both of foreign countries and his own. 

The next Greek writer in order of time is Palladius Galata, 
who was a bishop of Helenopolis in Bithynia, and afterwards of 
Aspasia in Galatia. He died a.d. 431. He styles his book TOT 
UAAAAAIOT vrepl rtov rrfs 'Ivhtas £0vwv zeal twv B pay- 
fj-civcov. He set out for India in company with his friend Moses, 
bishop of the Adulitac; but finding the heat too great for him, he 
returned. These travels, combined with a similar journey of Bishop 
Musaous, mentioned by St. Ambrose, are of importance, as they 
indicate that journeys into India at this early period, by learned 
Christians, were not uncommon : indeed, Cosmas, in the sixth cen¬ 
tury, a.d. 522, found Christian churches in most of the cities of 
note in India; and the writers of the early centuries after Christ 
may, therefore, describe tbe existing state of society in India, from 
personal knowledge, or tbe testimony of their friends, independently 
of the ancient authorities, in case they quote them. This observa¬ 
tion applies to Arrian, Apuleius, Clemens, Porphyrins, Palladius, 
and St. Ambrose. Palladius is very diffuse anil minute ; introducing 
a lengthened philosophical dialogue between Alexander and I)an- 
damis, a supposed Brahman teacher. He does not mention his 
authorities for these dialogues; but the names of Onesicrates and 
Calanus are frequently introduced as speakers. 

Admitting that Palladius quotes from ancient authorities, he 
quotes, also, the authority of a contemporary of his own, who had 
travelled into India, and been a prisoner there for years ; and if 
the testimony of the latter, with respect to the opinions and habits 
of the supposed Brahmans, had differed from that of Ptolemy or 
Aristobnlus, the discrepancy would have been noticed by Palladius. 

The contemporary authority of Palladius is Scholasticus, a 
Thebean, who, having no taste for the bar, set out in company with 
an eider of the Christian church [wpe<r/8£Hrqy], by way of the Red 

tr&tparos tfjv vpvovptvot reXei/rakrt. paov ybp fKeivovs tig rbtr 0dvarov oi 

<pl\rctTOi dn<rrrtpirov(rtv } f) r^v ctKKcav tivQpvmtov €kucttoi tovs ttoXI rag tie ptjtctcrtis 
dirobrj/xias. tcai <r(p«s piv a&rovs btiKpvovwiv tv roi {r)«/ dutptivavTag, cxeivovg be 
paKctpifawn rfyv uOdvarov Xffw d'troXapfidvovrag, 
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Sea, to survey India. He landed possibly at Aden dr at 

Adulis the sea-port of Axum, subsequently at Muziris* on the 
Malabar coast, and then reached Ceylon \Tawpoj3dtnj], which was 
then the seat of the chief of the kings of India, whom the others 
obeyed as satraps j so Scholasticus was told by others, as he was 
not permitted to pass into the island, but was kept a prisoner for 
six years, labouring in the pepper districts of Malabar. The king 
who detained him, however, quarrelling with the paramount sove¬ 
reign residing in Ceylon,— fxeyav fiaacXea, rov iv rfj Ta/Spofidvy 
u^<r<p Ka@e£6jj,€Vov } —he was released. 

The two kings of Ceylon whose reigns embrace the whole period in 
which the visit of Scholasticus was probably made, were Buddha Hasd 
and Upotassd the Second, both of them monarchs very celebrated 
for their piety, according to the Mahawanso; but it is doubtful 
whether they had any political dominion on the continent of India. 
But as Fa hian says that all the kings of India about this period 
were Buddhists, Scholasticus may mean that the influence of the 
king of Ceylon was rather of a spiritual, than of a political or secular 
character j or simply, that he was the most rich and powerful of 
the numerous petty kings of India of the time and the others in 
consequence looked up to him } and this would seem to be the most 
likely, not only from Fa hian's notices respecting the wealth and 
magnificence he saw in Ceylon, but from Cosmas Indicopleustes 
stating, that in his time, between a.d, 522 to 547, Ceylon was the 
emporium of the trade, between China and the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs,—the silks of China, and the precious spices of the Eastern 
Islands, being dispersed from Ceylon through India and Western 
Asia. This is in thorough accordance with Fa hian‘s testimony 
about 110 years before, whose feelings were so much awakened 
by observing the offering of a China silk fan in the temple of 
Buddha j aud it will be recollected that he embarked in a large 
vessel with Brahman merchants bound direct for China. 

There can be no doubt of the route of Scholasticus $ for, inde¬ 
pendently of bis going down the Red Sea, he mentions the thousand 
islands Of the Maldives, which he calls Mavi6\7)<$, lying between the 
Red Sea and Ceylon $ and his description of the climate and pro¬ 
ductions of Ceylon, satisfy us of the general correctness of the infor¬ 
mation he had received. The inhabitants lived upon milk, rice, and 
fruits; they had neither wool nor linen vestments •> but used the skins 

* The modem Massuali on the coast of Abyssinia, 
h * Supposed to he the present Mirjec, about eighty miles 8.8. E. of Goa. 
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of sheep prettily worked, wrapped round their loins. This is pre¬ 
cisely the mode of dress, naked from the waist upwards, in which the 
Buddhists are represented in their sculptures, as may be seen in the 
Museum at the India House. The better classes, however, no doubt 
used cotton and silk garments, and the observation of Scholasticns 
must apply to the lower orders. He mentions the sheep having 
broad tails [Dumbahs], But it is not necessary to go further in 
proof that Scholasticus visited the countries and people he describes. 
And yet, travelling in India probably not a dozen years before Fa 
hian was there, he gives to the Brahmans the chief characteristics of 
the Buddhist priests $ and he commences, too, with the most marked 
feature which ‘distinguishes Brahmans from Srarnans, namely* 
“ The [supposed'] Brahmans do not renounce civil society after the 
manner of monks, from their own proper will, but by a divine 
impress.” Now monackism never has been, nor is, a feature of 
Brahmanism j but always was, and is still, a feature of Buddhism. 
The expression, also, civil society, must not be overlooked, as it 
clearly alludes to the fact of the clergy being constituted from 
all classes of the community j and if the passage can be construed 
to apply to Brahmans, then were they laymen until the divine 
impress came upon them. He speaks of the Brahmans going 
naked j of their not using any animals, or engaging in any kind of 
labour whatever, whether of necessity or luxury, rustic or urban j 
of their neither using fire nor wine, or making bread. [It has been 
already said, that the Buddhist priesthood do not cook for them¬ 
selves i but subsist on food ready cooked, for which they beg daily.] 
They have a delightful, serene, and agreeable sky, [meaning that 
they did not live in villages, as was the practice of the Brahmans 
in their Agraharums .] They worship God j and whatever their 

knowledge may be, they never use it to question the judgment of 
Providence. They are always engaged in prayer; and though they 
turn towards that part of the heavens where light springs up, it is 
without reference to the rising sun. They live upon such herbs, 
nuts, fruits and water, as come in their way, and upon whatever the 
earth produces spontaneously. These people are located on the 
Ganges, which has its exit in the sea. A few years after the time of 
Scholasticus’s visit. Fa hian went down the Gauges to the Seaj and 
found its banks teeming with Buddhist priests and Buddhist 
monasteries, and there is scarcely mention of Brahmans or their 
temples. The description can only be accounted for by supposing 
that Scholasticus, like others before him, had mistaken Brahman 
for Sraman, or that the Brahmans of those days had Buddhist 
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practices ■>. Admitting that Scholasticus does describe Brahmans, it is 
at least certain from his personal knowledge, that in the fourth cen¬ 
tury they had not spread over all India} and this is precisely what the 
Chinese travellers assert. 

He goes on to say, that the wives of the [supposed'} Brahmans 
did not live with them, but apparently more to the north j and that 
the husbands visited their wives in the months of July and August, 
and remained with them forty days ; but after the birth of two male 
children, they did not go near their wives again. Brahmans never 
separated from their wives, excepting in the Sanyasi state } and Scho¬ 
lasticus probably refers to the total separation of the Buddhist priests 
from their wives, the instant they enter the priesthood } and he 
mistakes, with respect to their corning together again, which the 
Sauyasis were equally debarred from doing. Palladium finishes by 
saying, u Such is the polity of the Brahmans,” — Avtij t&v Spay- 
pdv<av eiatv rj rroXireia. There is not a syllable about the dis¬ 
tinction between Brahmans and Buddhists $ not a syllable res¬ 
pecting caste or polytheism $ nor a syllable respecting “ Sati,” the 
‘‘ Agnihotra/’ or imperative animal sacrifices ; in fact, his description 
does not apply to Puranic Brahmans at all. 

Paliadius then gives marvellous mention of the animal in the 
rivers capable of swallowing an elephant j of the seventy-cubit 
dragons, and of the gigantic scorpions and ants j derived apparently 
from the veracious Megasthenes. He concludes by saying [to the 
friend for whom the account is written,^ add this journal of mine 
to the copy of Arrian which I before sent to you, and read both 
with care and diligence. 

1 Jir EXry<fP obv ouror, on ”ol B pay paves Wvos eltrlv ovk unoraoeropevov and 
npoaipeat&s, a>r ot pova^ol, ciXXa rov KXrjpov rovrov avcoOfp, #cal «« Qeov 

Kpipanov' Trjv rov norapov napoiKtav, (fivaruetbs ev yvpvonjrt 8ta{d>vres' trap' oh 
ovbiv rerpanobov vnapx* 1 * y edtpytov, oh nibqpos, ovk otKobopi), ov rrv p, ovk 

Spros, ovk otvos, oi>x Ipariov , ovk «XXo rl to>v eh epyavtav ervvreXovvTtov, 
anoXavcnv ervvrtivAvrwv. *^x° v<Tl be depa Xtyvpov re, Kal ebKparov, k at ftdw 
KaXXtarov, arefiopevoi rdv Beds, icoi yp&trtv pip f^nvres, ovk ovras be Xeirrrjp, pyre 
td bievKpivetv ovr«o rovs rrjs npovotas XcSyoov bvvapevot, bpws evx ov ™ «$«*- 
X««rra>r *#xbpePoi be, dvri rqs dvaroXfjS, r<p obpavtp dr€vt(ovar t, 177 rp67rrj rqst 
dvaroX!q$ ov npoaexovres. ’EoA'ovtri be rd jm/jorvy^arocra aKpobpva, teat Xaxdvdav 
ret dypta, boa rj yq eK<f>v«i avropdras 4 Kal vbi*>p mvovcri, vo pubes byres ev vXais, 
in l (pvXXois amnavbpevoi* nap ’ avrois be noXv ro Tleptreetvby ^vKov, *cal rd 
Xeydpevov aKCtv&tuvbv, Kal nvu ere pa Kapnotfi&pu, a(f> fpu anotftocri, Kal ot pip 
avbpes eh rd pepos rov wKcavov eKetfev rov norapov rov Tdyyov napoiKOwrtv 
obros ydp 6 norapbs els rbv anteavov eltrfclaXXet" al bi yvvaiKts avrtov eierlv rov 
Tdyyov, ml rd pepos rd rffs lvbias v—Palladia^ de Bragraonibus, pp, % 8, 0. 
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Then follow the imaginary dialogues between certain Brahmans 
nnd Alexander; for I presame they are concocted [whether by 
Palladium or not I do not know,] from the knowledge then extant of 
the habits and opinions of the Brahmans. The supposed Brahmans 
abuse Calanus, who followed Alexander, and favour the mighty 
conqueror with a lecture on his ambition, and then give the same 
account of themselves which is given by most of the Western 
authors; namely, that they admired the sky and the woods, the 
rustling of leaves, and the sweet song of birds ; that they ate herbs 
and fruit, and drank water, &e., &c., and that they sung hymns to 
God, and coveted the f uture. 

0etp vpvov? aooyxer, teal rd fieWovra €7n6vju,ovfi€V !l ovhevbs 
/.ii 7 a xfieXouvros ateovofiev' routura jfpay paves fyo/iev. 

And in a subsequent part of the intercourse between Alexander 
and Daridamis, when Ouesicratea is sent to him by Alexander to 
tell him the son of Jove demands his presence,—with the offer of 
gifts if he comes, and the Joss of his head if he refuses,—-Dan- 
damis replies, “ God the great king occasions no injury to man j 
but gives him light, peace, life, a human body and a soul l^jr^XV ]? 
and God was his Lord and sole God," meaning that he desired no 
other master. Moreover, he tells Alexander be was no god, for 
he was subject to death. The supposed Brahmans thus pronounced 
themselves, certainly not Puranie Brahmans, slaves to polytheism, 
and cele bra tors of animal sacrifices J 

My limits do not admit of further quotations from the length* 
ened dialogues, which are certainly curious and interesting j for if 
not genuine, they at least picture the opinions of Palladium, and 
probably his contemporaries, with respect to the religion and 
manners of the supposed Brahmans. 

The facts quoted from the preceding authors would appear to 
have been collected by Palladius 5 and the next authority in the 
volume is St. A mb rosing, who addresses his account to Palladius 
himself, although he died thirty-four years before him. The one 
resided in Cappadocia, the other m Italy,—the one wrote in Greek, 
the other in Latin,- 1 —but they were evidently well acquainted with 
each other. I have already mentioned that St, Ambrose received 
his information from his friend Bishop Mussbus, who had travelled 
into China and India, but did not see a Brahman j the latter, however, 
heard something about Brahmans from Scholasticus the The bean, 
[Ha‘c sunt qux* a Thebsoo Scholastieo de Braclixnanis audivisse sc 
affirmat Musteus,] who bad been a prisoner in India, and this he 
details to St. Ambrose. 
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St. Ambrose died within two years of 4*’a bian's arrival in India, 
when we have his positive testimony that Buddhism, although long 
declining, was still immeasurably the prevailing religion in India ; 
nevertheless, St. Ambrose, although his friend BishopMusseus had 
not met with a Brahman in India, says, “ Brachmani a nonnullis 
gymnosophistse, a qnibusdam philosophi, sen sapientes Indorum 
appellantur,” testifying to the almost certain indelible impress' of 
first impressions [whether true or false]. 

Mpseeus, after seeing the altars of Alexander, with the inscription, 
“ Ego Alexander hnc perveni,” from his accounts must have got into 
the deserts between the Indus and Ganges. The heat and want of 
water frightened the worthy bishop from the prosecution of his 
travels, and he made the best of his way to the westward again. 
But St. Ambrosius also looked into Megasthenes ; for be mentions 
the seventy-cubit dragons, the ants a span, and the scorpions a 
foot and a half long *, and very naively adds, “ Propter qu« 
monstra periculosus est ipsorum transitus locorum!” St, Ambrose 
makes no mention of polytheism, animal sacrifices, or caste, amongst 
the supposed Brahmans ; but he makes them say of themselves,— 
" Nudo sub a6re arborum foliis nostra corpora contegimus, eorum- 
que fructibus vescimur, aquam bibimus, hymnos Duo caninms $ et 
futuri sseculi vitam desideramus: ,T and elsewhere one of the Brah¬ 
mans says, “ Amicus mihi est omnium JDeuv/’ and “ Nihil est quod 
Devm latere possitin fact, there is not anywhere the slightest 
allusion to a plurality of gods; and St. Ambrose must have believed 
that the prejudices of caste did not exist amongst them ; for Alex¬ 
ander is made to offer to Dandamis [Magister Braehmanorum,] 
after a colloquy, “ Diversasque vestes cum oleo ac panibvs obtule- 
runt. 1 ” In short, the Brahmans of St. Ambrosius were capital good 
Buddhists. 

The last quotation in the volume is from an anonymous Latin 
author, who gives certain dialogues between Alexander the Great, 
king of the Macedonians, and Btndimi, king of the Brahmans. 
There is nothing in these dialogues that militates against the pee* 
vious quotations j and if Dindimi were a Brahman, he was neither 
a polytheist, offerer of animal sacrifices, or a slave to the pride of 
caste; for he says, “ Locus non praabetnr invidi®, ubi nollus supe¬ 
rior est*.” But I have previously made sufficient use of the anony- 

5 Menu says, ** The Brahman eat* but Ms own food t wears but his own apparel, 
wad bestows but his owa in alms: through the benevolence of;, the .Bn&MMb 
indeed, other mortals enjoy /” Page 14. n ^ 

* The student must consider a Brahman, though but tea y<**p old, and. a 
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mods author* The com p^rativcly modern writers, Postellaa, 
and Labbaeus, are merely introduced by the editor of Pailadms, a* 
authorities, with respect to his life and character* Palladium does 
not quote Quintus Curtins nor Diodorus. 

A digest of the testimony of the preceding ancient authors would 
appear to involve the following conclusions;—That the suppled 
Brahmans, for the most part, went naked,—-underwent the tonsure, 
—worshipped one God,—were free from the bondage of caste, and 
could eat from any man’s hand,—never engaged in secular jtffaiirs, 
—-abstained from animal sacrifices and animal food, and never 
destroyed animal life,—were remarkable for their self-denial and 
penances, living upon fruits, grain, vegetables, and water,-—aban¬ 
doned their wives and children, and abstained from women,—dwelt 
in sylvan places or in caves,—and it was the custom of their 
country for those afiiicted with disease to bum themselves on the 
funeral pile,—and, finally, not one of the many names of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, ever occurs, or even a trace of them ! Every 
syllable of these deductions applies to the different orders of the 
Buddhist or Jain priesthood, and does not apply to modem Brab- 
mans, with such exceptions only as are consequent on the change 

WHICH HAS TAKEN PLACE IN THEIR HABITS ; for although HOW 

generally abstaining from animat food, or taking animal life, they 
were anciently commanded in the Rig Veda, that at each of the three 
daily sacrifices an animal should be slain and eaten ; and the putting 
these commands into abeyance, did not take place until after the 
decline of Buddhism \ It will be said probably that the gym noso¬ 
phists were the Hindu Sanyasis, some of whom go naked, and are 
absolved from the restraints of caste > but the Sanyasis wear their 


Kshatrva, though aged a hundred years, as father and son: between those two, 
the young Brahman ie to be respected as the father ! “ Among all those, if they 

he met at one time, die priest (Brahman), just returned home, and the prince, are 
most to ho honoured; and of those two the priest just returned should be treated 
with more respect than the pritjjee*”— Menu, chap. u. verses 130 and Ugh a A 
learned Brahman, having found a treasure formerly hidden, may take it without 
any deduction, since hx is the Lord or all !!”—Menu, chap. viii. verse 37. So 
much for u Ubi nullus superior csfc.” 

1 The Rev. Mr. Stevenson, who translated portions of the Santa and Rig 
Vedas, says, the commands of the Vedas wore abrogated by Narida, who inter¬ 
dicted animal sacrifices * but at the entreaty of the Brahmans, they were retained 
in the Agoi hotra, or oblation t<| firo. But the sacrifice of the Cow, sacred as is the 
animal now, is proved to demonstration iu the Matey® Purana, which work Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson considers to date lifter the twelfth century ; and the Rig Veda gives 
the form of hymn to be chanted at the sacrifice of a cow l 
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long hair bound round the head ; while the elder sophists were 
shaven like Buddhist priests 1 : the Sanyasis cover their bodies with 
ashes, which the sophists are not represented to have dorie j and 
neither the habit of wearing the hair, nor using ashes, Is a modern 
innovation, for Hiuan thsang found these customs prevailing 
amongst the worshippers of Iswara at Benares in the seventh 
century. The Sanyasis were commanded to be companioniess : the 
sophists were sociable. The Sanyasi can eat and drink what he 
pleases ; which the sophist could not do. The sophists and Bud¬ 
dhist priests were under the most rigid moral restraint, and charac¬ 
terized by the most singular self-denial ; whilst it is to be feared# 
the self emancipation of the Sanyasi from the restraints of caste, 
and the ordinances of his faith, is hut an excuse for the illicit indul¬ 
gence of his appetites. But admitting that the Sanyasis and the 
sophists were identical, the best that could be said of them would 
be, that they were a class of persons who had abandoned the habits 
and customs prescribed by the Vedas and Puranas, [if they existed 
at that time,] and had adopted those of the Buddhist priesthood ; 
and then, if the Sanyasis were, indeed, the sophists, where are we 
to look for the tribe of Brahmans? 

I cannot conclude this question, whether or not the Brahmans 
were a tribe of strangers in India? withofut quoting a few passages 
from that learned authority. Professor Wilson, He says, * 4 The 
earliest seat of the Hindus within the confines of Hindustan was 
undoubtedly the eastern confines of the Punjab ; the holy land of 
Menu and the Puranas lies between the Prishadwati and Saraswati 
rivers j the Caygar and Sursooty of our burbarous maps." , And he 
further adds, ‘'The tract of land thus assigned for the first esta¬ 
blishment of Hinduism in India is of very circumscribed extent, and 
could not have been the site of any numerous tribes or nations. The 
traditions that evidence early settlement of the Hindus in this 
quarter, ascribe, to the settlers more of a philosophical and religious, 
than of a secular character, and Combine with the very narrow bounds 
of the holy land, to render it possible that the earliest emigrants 
were the members, not of a political, so much as of a religious 
community, that they were a colony of priests, not in the restricted 

* In the legend of Sagam, in the Vishnu Puraim, he imposed upon two of the 
vanquished nations, which he made outcasts,—the Yavanas, (Greeks,) and the 
Bakes, (Indo-Spythiaus,) — the penalty of shaving the head t the fonder the whole 
head, and the latter the upper half.— Wilson, p. 375. The practice, therefore, 
was a mark of degradation, a mi not Hindu % ami the edphkts, on this ground, ought 
not to be Hindu*. ■ 

■ yon., vi. ■ 2 > 
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sense in which we use the term, but in that in which. applies 

in India,—* to an Agrahara, a village or hamlet of Brahmans, whq* 
although married, and having families, and engaging in tillage, m 
domestic dutie», and in the conduct of an cola R interests affecting 
the community, are still supposed to devote their principalattention 
to sacred study and religious offices, A society of this description, 
with its artificers and servants, and perhaps with a body of.martial 
followers, might have found a home in the Brahmdvartha of Menu, 
the land which thence; was entitled * the holy/ or more literally, 
' the Brahman region/ and may have communicated to the rude, 
uncivilized, unlettered aborigines, the rudiments of social organiza¬ 
tion, literature, and religion ; partly, in all probability, brought along 
with them, and partly devised and fashioned by degrees , for the 
growing necessities of new conditions of society. Those with whom 
this civilization commenced, would have had ample inducements to 
prosecute their successful work) and in the course of time the 
improvement which germinated on the banks of the Saraswati was 
extended beyond the border® of the Jumna and the Ganges.”-— 
Professor Wilson's Vishnu Parana, page 07. 

Now, it would appear from the testimony of the Chinese general 
already quoted, that as late as the seventh century, the Brahman 
kingdoms were confined to the Panjab, and it was only between the 
Indus and the Jumna that Fa hian, in the first years of the fifth 
century, found a people of heretics [that is to say, not Buddhists] j 
and it was about Mooltan that Alexander met with a town of the 
Brahmans j and Scholastic us, who had been a prisoner in the south 
of India in the fourth century, and from whom, Bishop Musjbus 
obtained the information which St. Ambrosias quotes, plainly leads 
us to understand, that the Brahmans were not in the Peninsula in 
his day, for he distinctly says they were located beyond the Ganges j 
and St. Ambrose, in closing the account he had from Musa&us, says, 

* Hfec sunt quae a Theboeo Scholastico de Br&chmanis audivisae sc 
' affirmat Musaeus } qua? vero ex historiis de Alexandri vita legi, efc 
quae ex plerisque auctoribus ad hoc facientia deillis desuropsi, 
nunc subnectam.”-^—St. Ambrosias de moribus Brachmanorum. 
Profesesor Wilson's locally, therefore, is very probably the Indian 
Nidus of the Brahmans) but evidently from the testimony of Fa 
hian, Souog yun, Hiuan fhsang, the Chinese general, Scholasticus, 
and the bearing of numerous facts, their political power as a tribe, 
and their religious influence as a priesthood, as late as between the 
fourth and seventh centuries, had not got much to the eastward of 
the Sutkdge i and certainly had not “extended beyond the bottlers of 
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the Sudma and Gauges.” Now the veryaseertionBof the Chinese, that 
the Brahmans were u, tribe , the firstamongst the tribes of barbarians 
[strangers ], is thus confirmed by the most learned and competent 
authority in Europe; but Professor Wilson, probably, will not admit 
that the Rmhmaas were in. the state in.which he describes theih’ in 
the above quotation, so late as the seventh century j nev ertheless, the 
admission of their being a small tribe, occupying a stroll tract of 
country, engaged in the conduct of secular interests, living in villages* 
cultivating learning, [and divination, vide Soung yun,] and being 
married and having families, is in strict accordance with the accounts 
of the > Chinese, with those of Buddha himself, and the Buddhistical 
Scriptures; and with the inferences resulting from the general bearing 
of the facts collected in the preceding pages, and is opposed to their 
being the gytimosophiets of the western writers j and the absence 
of ancient inscriptions, coins, or works of art, and even literature, 
[for the great body of the classical works of the Brahmans is said 
to date after the fifth century,] give an air of credibility to the asser¬ 
tions of the Chinese*. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor, in his Analysis of the Mackenzie MSS., 
says, “ originally the Brahmans were most certainly i-orkionkhs to 
the Peninsula | and to know that is one important step in tracing 
their remoter origin*)” and then giving an account of the thirteen 
tribes of Nandivaui Brahmans, he says, ** Agasiya took them Sooth 
from the Ganges ; at the Vindhya, he humbled the pride, of the 
mountains; and there were no longer Rahslatsis, [the Brahman teal 
account explaining it,] Asuras and their disciples, [which msually 
means Buddhists,] and the Brahmans then gradually filled the 
southern provinces.” In the Mackenzie MSS,, the Sri earunaru 
j puranum, or legend of the Brahman accountants of villages in the 
Pandayaxt kingdom is curious. The bearing of the whole goes to 
show that the Satnanas [Semnoi]* [Buddhists or Jains] originally 
possessed the south fcouh#ry jflhaisending of the famous .Sam- 
panter’'- Summws,, led to the 

Ft«ST introduction of the Hindu system in the Pandayan kingdom j 

. ■ ’ ■ r ^ ’ ■* %. * .. ■. ■■ /. 

* But £v*t» the snpjciosed toeallCtat' *f theBiahrastw, the antiq»i|fea|otm<!, 
rt*ewdiiig te M* Masson* they*. He says, 4{ Xijagy.be Qtwejgred 

that the later antiquities in Afifefcsnistan and the Punjab, or in the countries along 
ike eoukt qf «** apparently mined MUhroic and £o0ftist. •) s. B. 

vd; V.p, y iA Bosaeof the antiquities alluded toer© se tte.eifUfc century, 

arolyk’BrsfetnSnism had net ye* attained *a&cieUipoverto mingle he traces With 
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that the Madura college was established to diffuse Sanskrit literature 
and the Hindu religion, and a large immigration of the Brahmans took 
place. Madras Journal, No. 25, p. 295. l>r, Taylor s comment on 
this u j puranum,” is, that the paper proves the Brahmans were foreign¬ 
ers t and they evidently supplanted the Buddhists. We have it from 
the personal testimony of Fa hian and Hiuan thsang, that up 
to their days no collision had taken place, or blood been shed, 
between the Buddhists and Brahmans j indeed, kindness to them 
had been commanded in the edicts of Asolco, and in many Buddhist 
inscriptions. The first introduction, therefore, of the Hindu 
religion, and Brahmans [foreigners], into the Fandayan kingdom, 
was after the destruction of the Samanas, and consequently after 
the visit of Hiuan thsang in the seventh century! 

The whole leaning of Hr. Taylor’s mind after his extensive review 
of the Mackenzie MSS., is plainly, that the Brahmans were a tribe 
of strangers in the Peninsula, aud that their introduction into the 
south was comparatively recent. It appears to me that the dates 
alone, of the major part of the Sanskrit inscriptions in the south of 
India [fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries] would suffice to 
authorise the inference alluded to. 

That the acquisition of religious and political power by the 
Brahmans was gradual and comparatively recent, is shown in a 
decided manner in several Sanskrit inscriptions written by Brah¬ 
mans, in the phraseology used, and in the relation in which they are 
made to stand to princes. In the earliest inscriptions, [fourth, 
fifth, or sixth century,] in which lands are given to Brahmans by 
the prince, there is not any eulogy of them whatever 1 : indeed, in 
one from Gujarat, a.d. 323, they are not even designated by the 
term Brahman, but called ,f those who are versed in the fo?tr 
Vedas.” In the Allahabad inscriptions, [about a.». 800,] the Brah¬ 
man writer says of himself, “ Such is the composition of him who 
serves the countenance of the great monarch, [who, be it remarked, 
was a *SWra,] who by reason of the favour of continually going about 
in his presence is even infatuated in mind!*' Two hundred years made 
a wonderful alteration} fir, in an inscription at Chatarpur, a. n. 
1016, the Brahman writer modestly says of a Brahman 4 * whose 

feet earthly kings adored*.” And in the inscriptions in the temple of 

■ ■ ■ 

1 J. A. S. B. vol, iv. p, 477, fsndsrol. vii. p. 910. The mention of the fourth 
Veda, which is not noticed in Metaa, makes it doubtful wbeBaer tile Vikramadity* 
samvat has not been substrtntedi for the BaJibhi snmV&j WfcM h would ■ make Ute 
inscription date from a.o. 642, instead of a.d. 323* 

* Ibid| No lxxxvii. p. 16®. 
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Siva at Harsha in Sekawatti, a,d. 973, ike Brahmans arc denomi- 
mated "lords of the earth y l" The inscriptions ip:e, iif truth; indices 
to facts: the first was recorded while the political and religious 
power of the Buddhists was still general} and the Brahmans were 
harmless and ready recipient# of their charity j the second was 
recorded when Buddhism was fust declining, and low easfe Hindu 


princes were establishing a monarchy, and the Brahmans Were the 
humble panegyrists of the low caste princes j the third and fourth 
inscriptions were recorded when the Puranic system was rampant 
and Brahmans were consequently ** lords of the earth !" 

This is in thorough accordance with the opinions of the Rev. 
Dr. Stevenson of Bombay, the learned translator of parts of the 
Sama and Rig Vedas [which opinions reached me in manuscript 
while my paper was going through the press], who says, " that 
Brahmanism as first established, or afterwards revived, in the 
Maratha country, is universally, by the natives, traced to Sankhara 
Acharva in the ninth century, whom they deem .an avatar of 
Siva, raised up to put down Buddhism.” It is very satisfactory to 
me, also, to find that the idea Ibid expressed of the Buddhist 
origin of the worship at Jagganath % in ednformity with Dr* 
Stevenson’s views, who, moreover, expresses abebe# that the Brah¬ 
man worship of Wittobha at Pundarpur, i« Sf fda origin, and 
that the Brahmans were shamed out of animal .sacrifices by the 
humane examples of the Buddhists. But there .tut multiplied 
instances besides Pandarpur and Jagganatha of the adoption of-holy 
Buddhist localities by Brahmans. The Buddhist {afterwards Jain] 
mountain of Girotti^fij* Gujarat, although with only cne.atnii^Hiiidu 
tcmple to mother earth, amongst many Jain temple#, and that one 
an appropriated Jain temple; is now a place of Hindu pilgrimage ; 
the great Saiva, temple in the old> city of Pattan in Gujarat was ori¬ 
ginally Buddhist y and the Hindus are now in possession of the 
Carli [Kartell] Buddha ^tve temple, and Buddhagayiin Re bar. 

Bdt the preceding vi«$j||of t^e comparifcifely rehent introduction 
bf Brahmanism into India are not confinedto the Chinese travellers 


and isolated authors, for Major Moor^ iait hit Hindu Pantheon, page 
328, says, "In Ava, where Budd&tam is orthodoxy/theidea is up¬ 
held, that it was equally prevalent in the f* 

India, till about the second centurvtefare Cjnug* w hen the Brahmans 


are p stated to A introduced ' 

their superior knowledge and address, to have 
'{Arhau; or Buddhist' pri®(^ll from Mi; 




yob fvp. 
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substituting their own dogmas,but retaining many of the scientifie 
and historical facts of the ejected party, whose monuments of anti¬ 
quity are also said to have been destroyed by" the artful Brahmans, 
with the view of concealing their men foreign origin and the novelty 
of their doctrines.” ■ A - 

The preceding paragraphs have unavoidably involved the ques¬ 
tion of caste to sum# extent. In discussing the seventh point, 
therefore, I Shall be as brief as circumstances will permit. It has 
been shown, that Buddha, nearly 600 years before Christ, stated 
that there were Brahmans, Kshatryas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, without 
there being any religious distinctions between them. Fa Man, in 
a.d. 412, describes the four castes or tribes attending Buddhist 
sermons thrice in each half month 1 , and their celebrating Buddhist 
funerals and festivals; implying that the four castes or tribes con¬ 
stituted the Buddhist population. It has been shown that, to this 
day, caste, as a civil institution, and not as a religious ordinance, 
exists amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon j it equally exists amongst 
the Jains of the west of India; and we have Buddha’s authority 
that it equally existed twenty-four centuries ago. Numerous in¬ 
stances occur iu the Chinese travellers, and the Buddhistical sacred 
writings, where Brahman Buddhists, Kshatrya Buddhists, Vaisya 
Buddhists, and Sudra Buddhists, are spoken of. The tribes of 
ancient Gaul or Britain, or the clans of Scotland, might all have 
been of one religious belief, with specific designations, and with 
such feelings of prejudice, pride, or hostility against each other as 
would prevent their intermarrying, or engaging in common social 
relations, yet nobody supposes that caste, as a religious distinction, 
existed amongst them. In the Mackenzie MSS. (Madras Journal, 
No. 22, p. 24) a dispute is recorded, in which the disputants are 
designated a Jaina Brahman, and a Saiva Brahman ; and it was evi¬ 
dently written by a Hindu, because the award is given in favour of 
the Saiva, although the argument is on the side of the Jaina. Here 
the term Brahman had evidently no religious bearing, otherwise the 
heretic would not have beeh designated a Jaina Brahman ! 

It has been shown, that the Indian sophists, or gyranosophists, 
of the western writers. If they were Brahmans, must have been des¬ 
titute of caste, as they con|d receive a portion of the dressed food 
in any house; and Arrian’s (|escription of the constitution of Indian 

1 On the 8th, 11th, and ISthjLf the half moon; and, strangely, the 8th, 1 Itb, 
end 14th of each half moon are titered, and set apart by the modern fiindtu far 
important observ ances.-—Professor Wilson’s 1st Oxford Lecture, p. 26. This coin¬ 
cidence can scarcely be accidental! 

8 This is in most important contrast to Menu’s Brahmans. “ Should a Brahman 
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society is quite compatible with the civil distinction of ciuite stiii ex¬ 
isting amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon, and which equally existed 
amongst the ancient Assyrians and Egyptians. ' 

Mr* B. Hodgson of Nepal furnishes auxiliary aid to this interpre¬ 
tation, in a very curious paper in the transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (vol. iii,),in which a Buddhist of the name of Ashu Ghosh a re¬ 
futes a series of propositions in a disputation with a Saiva car worship¬ 
per of Mahadeva. The Buddhist, for the sake of argument [only] 
admits the truth of the Brahmanieal writings, and then prove* from 
the writings themselves, the erroneousness of the doctrine of caste. 
He says, <r If Brahmanhood must depend upon parentage, according 
to the passage in the * Smritti,' how is it that [the Brahman] Achala 
Muni was bom of an elephant,—Casa Pingala of an owl,*—and Agtts- 
tya Muni from the agast flower,—Cousika Muni from the cusa grass, 
—■and Gaptla from a monkey;—Gautami Rishi from a creeper that 
entwined a saul tree, and Drona Acharya from an earthen pot;*—Tait- 
tiri Rishi from a partridge, and Parswa Rama from dust;—Sringa 
Rishi from a deer, and Vyasa Muni from a fishcrwmnan ;—and Ko- 
shika Muni from a female Sudra ■—YiswaMitra 1 from a chandalni 
[a base outcast], and Vasisihtha Muni from a strumpet ? Not one 
of them had a Brahman mother, and yet all were notoriously called 
Brahmans; whence I infer, that the title is a distinction of popular 
origin and cannot be traced to parentage from written authorities*.” 
Gosha goes on to say, “ I draw fresh proofs from the (r Manava 
Dharma which affirms that the Brahman who eats flesh loses in* 
siantly his rank, and also that by selling wax or salt, or milk, he 
becomes m Sudra in three days 8 . 

With respect to the last passage, it is necessary to remark, that 
Dr. Stevenson proves from the Rig Veda, that Brahmans made ani¬ 
mal sacrifices, even to the cow, and partook of the meat; the 
interdict, therefore, to eat flesh, in the Manava Dbnrma, must have 
been adopted from the Buddhists, and was an innovation on original 

carnally know a woman of the ChRnd/ila or Mlechchlia tribes, oa Tastb their pood, 
or accept a gift from them, 1 he katas his own class, if he acta unknowingly, or if 
knowmgl}y«uiks to a level with them.” Chap. II, Vi l|<h 

1 Mena say*,- ** But by virtues with humble behaviour, Prithn and Menu ac¬ 
quired sovereignty; Govern wrath inexhaustible; and VfewS Mitbra, son of Gidhi, 
the rank or a mukst, though bom in ths military daits.'* Chap. 7» V* 42. And 
speaking of the mixed races. Menu says, “By the force of extremo devotion and 
of exalted fathers, all of them may ris* m ®wk to man birth, as by the reverse 
they may sink to a lower state 1» every ago, among mortals in tills Inferior world.” 
chap* 10, v. 42. Birth, therefore, (ltd not necessarily constitute cattb. ,. 

* Vol iii., p. 102. . 8 Page 103. 
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Hinduism, and that work may therefore be considered comparatively 
modern. Gosha quotes Menu in numerous instances, and his ergo 
is, “ It is clear, then, that he whose life is pure, and.his temper cheer¬ 
ful, is the true Brahman, and that lineage \kula] has nothing to do 
with the matter.** 

Gosha’s statement that he is the true Brahman whose life is pure, 
ami that, caste has nothing to do with it, is supported by the Chi¬ 
nese, who say that the terra ah man Hr means “ walking in purity 
and Rliny says, that the appellation ‘‘Brahman” was applied to 
many nations, and intimates, that it did not denote a distinct class or 
order of society. [Nat. Hist. 1. 6, c. 1/.] This is in accordance with 
the “ Manava JJharma the Buddhist “ Gosha,” and the Brahman 
“ Baishan Fayana Any body, in fact, was a Brahman, who was 
really pure. Gosha, in continuation, adds, “ All that I have said 
about Brahmans you must know is equally applicable to Kshutriyas, 
and that the doctrine of the four castes is altogether false*.” Again 
he says, “ The distinctions between Brahmans, Ksliatriyas, Vanyas* 
and Sudras, are founded merely upon the observance of divers rites, 
and the practice of different professions , as is clearly proved by the 
conversation of Baishan Fayana Bis hi with Yudhisthira Raja*.” Then 
follows the conversation, the chief points of which are, that “ he 
is a Brahman, who never eats flesh and never hurts a sentient 
thing, and practises all the moral virtues It ends by the His hi 
stating, <f whoever professes these virtues is a Brahman; and if a 
Brahman professes them not, he is a Sudra. Brakmanhood depends 
not on race [kula] or birth [jat], nor on the performance of certain 
ceremonies. If a Bhanded is virtuous, and possesses the signs above 
noted, he is a Brahman. Oh Yudhisthira, formerly in this world of 
ours there was but one caste ; the division into four castes originated 
with diversity of rites and of avocations ; all men were born of 
woman in like manner *T* 

f'S'Page 100. 

' l Yudhisthira, of the OluiHdjjra Vaomn, or Lunar race, and of the Pandit dy¬ 
nasty, was Jh'st king of Delhi, ruttfi according to the fables of the Furauas, reigned 
about 310t» before Christ 11 Colonel Tod makes the whole of tho dynasties of the 
T.anar race HudJhisls, hr cm their-very origin. Be says, u Of tho two races of 
India, one was the Suryn Vnnsa, or children of the bum, and tho other was the Sotn 
Vimsa, Ch«.n>lra Vansa, or 1 ndu %msa, children of the moon; tho latter were from 
Buddha, ar.d always Buddhists ntid worshippers of the ‘osi onu.’ And they 
gave a name to India, as Indu V'snsa: the former, or Sury* Vansa, became idol¬ 
aters, and inhabited Syria, Aasyru$» Ac., Ac.” Ho considers them coeval in anti¬ 
quity, ami struggling for paramount political and religious power. Astatic Journal, 
vol. \x\iii., p. 23o. j 

,ig Pago ICS. 
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If it be borne in mind that Gosha quotes a Brahman sage, $r 
saint, who makes the qualifications of a Brahman absolutely those 
of a Buddhist priest, using almost the language of Buddha himself; 
the quotation is In no ordinary degree remarkable, the more so as 
the Brahman sage, or saint, repudiates the Brahman sacrifices of 
animals and eating of the flesh, as commanded in the Vedas ! It 
looks, indeed, as it these opinions of the Brahman Baisbam Payana 
Rishi, opposed as they are to the Vedas, and according as they do 
with Buddhism, were adopted from the Buddhists. 

Professor ‘Wilson gives countenance to the inference, that caste 
could have had very little influence in ancient times, for he admits 
that the collector and arranger of the sacred Vedas was of very impure 
caste. He says, ** It is also admitted, that the Vedas existed in a 
.scattered form until the parts of which they now consist were col¬ 
lected and arranged in the actual form, by a person of very equivocal 
origin,—the son of Rishi by the daughter of a fisherman, and, there¬ 
fore, properly speaking, of very impure caste ,—and v ho, from his 
arranging the Vedas, is known by the name ol Vyfisa, the arrangerV’ 

Is it to be believed that if the modern feelings of caste had 
existed anciently, such a fact as the above would not have been 
suppressed by the Brahmans of the period ; Why, the impure 
castes are not permitted even to hear the Vedas repeated, much 
less to arrange and expound them. 

' Bat Professor Wilson affords yet stronger ground for the 
Buddhist Gosha's argument, and that, too, from the Vishnu Parana. 
In his able introduction to that work, page 60, after speaking of 
the foundation and colonization of Ayodhya [Oude], by Vaivaswata, 
the son of the Sun, he has the following passages :—‘ The distinc¬ 
tion of castes was not fully developed prior to the colonization” 
(.which means, I suppose, white the only location of the Hindus or 
Brahmans was in the Punjab]. Aud, again, *' of the sons of Vai¬ 
vaswata, some as kings were Kshatryas, but one founded a tribe of 
Bvakmam, another became a Vaisya, and a fourth a Budra.” This 
pnpM^csl$$r proves what Buddha himself and Gosha assert, and 
what we gather from Arrian and the other Greek authors, that casts 
did not exist as a religious distinction! And, again, Profef $a$ 
Wilson mm* “ there are various notices [in the Parana} of Bripti- 
maniml Gotra's, or families, proceeding from Kshatrya races." Of 
course, then; Brahmanism could have bad little to do With lineage; 
and the Professor adds, ** there are indications of severe stru ggl es 


1 First Oxford Lecture, p. t 
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between Kshatryas and Brahmans for spiritual dominion even,— 
which had the right to teach the Vedas.*' * 

Diodorus Siculus, who is not quoted by Palladios, In one place 
represents the philosophers of India, who were the Brahmans of 
MegCsthenes, as equivalent to the priests of other nations j but in 
another passage he considers them as a separate nation, sect, or body 
of men, settled in one particular part of India . 

Ptolemy considers the Brahmans as distinct from the Gymnoso¬ 
phists ; the former he locates near the sea, and the Gymnosophists 
he places in the north-eastern part of India, near the western bank 
of the Ganges. This opinion of Ptolemy is of importance, as it 
shows that, in his early time, the accuracy of Megasthenes was 
questioned iu his designating the Gymnosophists as Brahmans; 
and the opinion adds weight to the facts X have adduced on the 
same question. 

In a note to Fa hian, page 186, by M. Klaproth, he quotes a 
very ancient book, the Mu teng kia king, cited in the San tsang f& 
sou, book xvi., page 13, which says :—" It is falsely supposed that we 
[the family of Buddha] are sprung from Brahma, and they call us 
the children of Brahma. The Brahmans pretend that they are born 
from the mouth of Brahma, the Kshatryas from his navel, the 
Vaisyas from his arms, and the Sohtras from his feet, and they 
regard themselves as taking precedence of other men, which truly 
they no not. The word Po lo men, Brahman, means, he who 
walks in purity. Part of them are secular, and part religious, 
studying the doctrine 1 ; they call themselves the Offsets of Brahma, 
but their name comes from their preserving the doctrine and being 
pure. The Kshatryas are the lords or owners of the land, and are 
of the royal race; the Vaisyas are merchants, and the Sohtras, 
labourers.’’ 

M. Klaproth adds; “ On voit par Thistoire dea patriarches, que 
la distinction des castes n'emp£eha»t pas de choisir mdiffdvemment Je 
principal chef de la religion, dans l’une on dans 1'autre. Shakya 
Munietait Kshatrya. :M4b* Kasyapa, son successeur, apparteuait 
a la caste des Brahmans. lie troisihrae patriarchs 6tait Vftisya, et 
son successeur Ctait So&tra. Ainsi, couforra^ment an prUtcipc du 
Buddhisme on avait exclasiyeraent en vue la puretd morale de celui 
quon choisissait pour ha transmission de la doctrine, saps avoir 
£gard aux distinction* de la puissance et h iw 
castes.’* f- ''** 1 

'tf ' _ 

1 The term doctrine is uiitaUy applied tCtfce “Dhawms” of the Buddhists. 
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The author of the article " Brahmans,’’ in Reea Cyclopaedia, 
after quoting numerous authorities, concludes with saying " Upon 
the whole it seems to be evident from various records concerning 
the ancient Brahmans, that they were not so much a distinct nation, 
or particular class of philosophers, as a tribe or body of men, or 
rather U numerous family, descended from one common ancestor, 
who existed at some remote period, and who were diferent from the 
progenitors of the people amongst whom they lived." Which goes the 
length of saying they were a tribe of strangers amongst the people of 
India ! confirming, in short, the Chinese travellers in their statements. 

If we go to the Nepal legends, we find the same impressions 
with respect to the absence of caste. The legends speak of the 
visits to Nepal of Sakya’s predecessors, Vipasyi Buddha, Sikhi Bud¬ 
dha, Viswabhu Buddha, and Manju Sri, all like Sakya himself, 
accompanied by bhikshus, disciples, rajahs, and cultivator®, com¬ 
prising a multitude of the peasantry of the landj also of a Raja 
called Dharmakar. The Inhabitants of Nepal were till of one caste or 
had no caste, but their descendants in the course of time became 
divided into many castes, according to the trades and professions 
which they followed [this is what Arrian says]. Thus, in the early 
ages, Nepal had four classes of sectji,ar people, as Brahman, Ksha* 
trya , Vaisya, and Sudra, and four ascefcical classes, namely, Bhikshu, 
Sramama, Chailaka, and Arhanta, and all were, “ Buddha MaRGi” 
[or following the ways of Buddhism]. A great many Brahman® and 
others, who accompanied the Raja Prachanda to Nepal, received the 
tonsure and became bhikshus at the same time With the Raja, and 
took up their abode in the monasteries of Nepal, Some others of 
those that came with Prachanda to Nepal, preferring the pursuits of 
the world, continued to exercise them in Nepal, where they also re¬ 
mained and became Buddhists 1 , We have here demonstrated from 
Buddhist authority the accuracy of Scholastlcus quoted by St. Am- 
brosiuft Quod genus Bracbmanorum non ex propria tantum 
voluntate sjecvdaribus lUiBus renuntiat, &c., &c.,” plainly telling us 
that they were lay men, and engaged in worldly affairs until they 
became Gymnoeophtste or Sophists, or Buddhist bhikshus. 

But as late as the eighth century, caste, if it existed, could not 
have been any great obstacle, when it stood in the way of a Brah¬ 
man’s ambition; for when Mahomed bin Kassim, from Bagdad, 
invaded Sindh* m 92 Hegara, a.d. 711 i and captured Alor the 

» J. A. S. B. vol. iii.f page 219, 220, and 316. 

* The territory of the Raja of Sindh extended fat this period] to the East as 
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capital, lie found a Brahman named Dahir, #on of Cha che Brahman, 
who had usurped the government on the death of him master'Sabi 
or Sahir Sin , by means of marrying hi# master's widow ; although 
necessarily of a different caste*, the Raja being of the Sasee or 
Sabu family; which, if the same as the Sah a of Surashtra, from 
their coins and legends, must have been Buddhist. Moreover, 
Dahir, Brahman as he was, [like the Brahmans mentioned by Arrian 
near Mooltan,} opposed Kassim, sword in hand, at the head of 
his troops j and in the battle he had two beautiful female slaves w ith 
him in his howdah, one of whom administered wine, and the other 
pauu*. The supposed gymnosophiat Brahmans would have mar¬ 
velled not a little at the varied indulgences and physical prowess of 
their co-religionist! ! 

I may add, that if we look to the supposed aborigines of India, 
the Goands, the Bhils, the KohMs, &c. f &c., we find that caste is 
unknown amongst them. 

It proves nothing to say that caste, as a religious distinction, 
existed, because Arrian assures us, that generations of men were con¬ 
fined to particular trades j for in that case caste, as a religious dis¬ 
tinction, existed amongst the ancient Assyrians and ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, as a similar interdict to trades intermarrying obtained amongst 
those nations; and nobody asserts that caste in the Hindu sense 
formed part of their institutions. M. Goguet, in his Origin of Laws, 
says, " that in the Assyrian empire the people were distributed into 
a certain number of tribes, and that professions were hereditary,- 
that is to say, children were not permitted to quit their father's 
occupation, and embrace another. [Diodhrus, lib. ii. p. 142.3 We 
know not the time nor the author of fcbfs institution, which from 
the highest antiquity prevailed almost pver all Asia, aud even in 
several other countries*”, Vol. i. p. 43. 

But Hindu caste involves the most monstrous inequalities in 
the condition of men, and in their respective civil and religious 
rights. Menu says, “The first part of a Brahman's compound 
name should indicate holiness $—of a Kshatryas, power,*—of a 
Taisya'*, wealth,--*~a«d of a Sudra’s, contempt." Chap. ii. v. 31. “ One 
principal duty the supreme ruler assigned to a Sudra; namely, to 
serve the three first classes without depreciating their worth*" [Chap. 

far as "Kashmir and Kanmij, West to Mekitin and the sen, South to the territories 
of the ports of Surat and Hetty and North to Kandahar, Seenetau, and the moan- 
tains of Suliman and K ynakan, From the Muhammadan historians. 

i J. A. S, B. vol, vii. i», 3$7. 

1 Tipcr betel leaf and the But of the Areea faul'ei. 
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i. v. 910 " But a man of the servile class, whether bought or un- 

bought, he [a Brahman] may cornel to perform servile «duty j 
because 6m.li a man was created by the self-existent for the 
niRfo#E of serving Brahmans.’’ “A Sudra, though emancipated 
by his master, is not released from a state of servitude s fob. of a 
state WHICH is natu ii ai* to him, by whom can he be divestedP "—• 
Menu, chap, viii., v. 413, 414. And throughout the code of Menu, 
contempt and servitude were allotted to the unfortunate Sudras; 
they were, in fact, no better than Helots. But Arrian’s authorities 
did not find this state of things in India, which must be of subse¬ 
quent origin, for he expressly says, “ the most memorable matter was, 
that ail Indians were perfectly free, or exempt, or independent j no 
man was a slave, or servant, or attendant } in which they resembled 
the Lacedaemonians j but the Indians had the advantage of them 
in having no Helots,** 

EXvcu Bk teal roBe ptkya ev ry *IvBow 777, ordvras 'Iv&ovst 
clvat eXevBipovs, ovBe rtva BovXov elpcu 'IvBov’ tovto AatceBai- 
povtoiariv ev ravrb avjxfdawei teat 'IvBotartv. Aatcehatpoviois 
ftiu ye ol elXotrev BovXol etat, teal rd BovXcov ipya^ovrat’ 
\TvBoten ov8& dXXov 8ov\6st icrri, p-yrotye *Iv8wp rtv ,— 
Hist. Ind. cap. xi. Under the circumstances here noticed, the code 
of Menu consequently could not have been in operation. 

But my limits do not permit roe to pursue the subject $ and 
considering the weight of the authorities quoted; there would appear 
to be strong ground for supposing that caste, as a religious distiae* 
tion, did not exist anciently in India. ? 

Although the eighth point has very extended bearings and would 
admit of diffuse illustrations, I shall confine my notices to a few sim¬ 
ple facts. In the first place It may be asked, why are there not 
the ftpne tangible and irrefragable proofs extant of the Sanskrit as 
of the Pali language; the more particularly so as Brahmanism and 
Sanskrit have hithei'to been believed to emanate from the fabled ages? 
To reply to this query, I Shah call to toy assistance several redoubt* 
able auftforiUea; but previously to quoting these authorities, a few 
preliminary Obserrations are necessary. A multitude of inscriptions* 
in afftmracter having a certain resemblance to the Sanskrit Deva Na- 
gaiidf India, had been known for very many years to Orientalists, 

• jwfr -had-. equally.baffled the most learned Brahmans 

and. tbfi Europeans. ^.No difficulty, however, was too 

Mi. -Pwnsep, and by the.fo^Hndefati- 
gable research, and by multiplied comparisons of inacriptuMSs ofhd*f. 
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fe rent ages, com men cing with the most moderuand going upwards 
into antiquity, taking each modern Sanskritletter and following it 
through its modification* in inscriptions of different ages, hedbsrod 
that the modem Deva hJagari characters were absolutely resolved into 
the primitive character of the old inscriptions, which had till then 
eluded all investigations 5 and in the process, it was observed, that the 
primitive letters increased in number in the various inscriptions in 
the ratio of their respective antiquity. The power of the letters being 
thus deter rained, there was not any great difficulty in reading the 
inscriptions themselves j but to the infinite surprise of Mr. Prinsep, 
they proved not to be in the anticipated Sanskrit language, hut in 
the ancient Pali, a cognate tongue, which was anciently, and *a 
now, in a slightly modified form, in use by the Buddhists for their 
sacred literature. Elsewhere, Mr. Prinsep in speaking of the letters 
on the Buddhist coins of Bebat, says, “Here the letters resemble 
those of the lata [pillars] or of the caves on the West of India; 

TUX MOST ANCIENT WRITTEN FORM OF THE Sa.NSE.RIT LAN¬ 
GUAGE —J. A. S. B., vol. iv., page (>37. But Mr. Prinsep.is not 
alone in his authority for the process of the discovery, or in the 
importance he attaches to it j for Dr. Mill, late principal of Bishop's 
College, Calcutta, who, from his having written in Sanskrit verse, 
has been designated by Brahmans the “ European Calidas," in 
speaking of the Sanskrit inscriptions in the temple of Siva, at 
Harsh®, in Shekavati, which is of the tenth century [a. ». 973], 
says, “ that the character, though illegible at present to die Pandits 
even of Northern India, presents no difficulty after the deciphering 
of the more ancient inscriptions, whose characters resemble those of 
the second on the Allahabad pillar. This stone exhibits the Deva 
Nag art in its state of transition, from the form visible in that gad 
other yet older monuments to the writing which now universally 
bears that name, and which may be traced without sensible variation 
in inscriptions as old as, the twelth ceptury j” but above all. Dr. 
Mill saysiitlb^ Hsrsha inscription*: “farms a defmte standard from 
which the age of athffitmofyments qf similar or more remotelg 'tesem* 
bling characters , mag be inferred with tolerable certaintjf ?* 


: r 



relation ty the recent triumphs of tho fiiidvah 
is'AiWUte# to f&r* under ' 


* This insciiptiott has 
over die fallen Buddhists. 

Harsh*, ^ {Joy], Aw 1 

yarn, who had expelled Iadrtt And his gods fmm hesron, Siv^ received 
praises of the restored ceiestugs' ©»‘tfca mountain' whers the tempie was heulh 
The inscription- calls Buddha Way* tho Hcly Asrura. 4»-y 

* J. A. S. B. vol, iv. page *67. 
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The knowledge of the transition period**# the Deva Nagari is 
thus of vast importance, as the proximate age of inscriptions nsjUKR® 
dates are wanting is consequently detlucible from ike farm of the 
character alone, Mr. Wathen, late Secretary to Government at 
Bombay, In bis translations of inscriptions upon copper plates 
found in Gujarat and Kattywar, says, “ the character in which these 
grants are written is evidently derived from the more ancient one [ike 
Pali], which is found in the caves of Keneri, Carli, afcd Vernla 
[Ellora], on this side of India, and it resembles that of the cave 
inscription, deciphered by Mr. Wilkins in the first volume of 
Asiatic Researches.” One original character, being that of the 
caves , appears to have first existed throughout the western parts of 
India, Dekhan, Konkun, Gujarat, See. It seems to have under# 
gone gradual changes, until about two centuries subsequently to the 
eras of Vikramaditya and Salivahana, an alphabet nearly similar 
or identical with that at present noticed, would appear to have been 
introduced. [Mr. Wathen then arranges numerous inscriptions 
according to their antiquity, showing the passage from one to the 
other .] From these, it appears, that up to Saka 730, [a. m. 80S,] 
no very material difference in the character had taken place 8 . 

I may venture to say, in testimony of this subject having 
formerly occupied my attention, that twenty-two years ago I 
commenced to tread the path in tracing the old inscriptions, which 
Mr. Priosep has trod successfully to the end: and in a paper of 
mine of old inscriptions, dated Poona, August 1, 1828, which was 
sent to the Literary Society of Bombay, and subsequently published 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, I stated that I had 
identified forty-jive Buddha letters, [that is to say, letters in the in¬ 
scriptions in the Buddha caves,] in ancient Sanskrit inscriptions, 
and that the older the Sanskrit inscription, the more Buddha letters 
were found in it j and I concluded by the query, “ Can it be that these 
letters are a very ancient form of the Sanskrit alphabet, and that 
the inscriptions themselves are -m the Sanskrit language ?” The 
latter part of the query has been negatived, but the first part has 
been replied to affirmatively and conclusively. 

These preliminary observations, establishing the fact of all the 
modern Sanslcrit lertters being resolvable into the ancient Pall letters, 
and there being no Very ancient inscription whatever in DevaNagari,or 

1 Which inwariptloft at first was'-'supposed' to lie eoeval withthe CbrUiuiti era, 
but was subsequently found to be of the tenth century. 

■ * J. A, fit B.,vol. iv. page 481." 
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even in the Sanscrit language, we shall be enabled to appreciate justly 
the full force of the following observation of Mr. Prmaep. Ilesays, 
The old alphabet, [alluding to specimens from the Buddhist eaves 
of Western India, sent to him by Colonel Sykes,] appear to be the 
Very prototype of all the Deva Nagari and Dakshini alphabets ; and 
nothing in the pure Sanskrit tongue has get been discovered, preserved 

IN THIS CHARACTER j INDEED, IT WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE TH AT IT 

shot'lDj because, still more than the Pali, the alphabet is deficient 
in many letters absolutely necessary to Sanskrit syntax 1 ! 

Can it be necessary to proceed one step further in the argument; 
for it is incredible to suppose that the modern Sanskrit could have 
existed without symbols or a character to express its present rich¬ 
ness, force, and beauty. I low, then, are we to account for the fact 
of the modern Deva Nagari resolving itself into the ancient Pali 
letters, and those letters expressing only, not the Sanskrit language, 
but the ancient Puli ? I cannot see any other way of solving the 
question, than in the supposition, that at the period the primitive 
Deva Nagari was expressing the old Pali language and embodying 
Buddhist associations only, the Sanskrit itself, if it existed 
independently from the old Puli, was iu the same rude state with 
the Pali, and could not, therefore, have been Sanskrit , which means 
“ polished, finished, done.*’ The assiduous cultivation of the lan¬ 
guage, however,by the small tribe of Brahmans occupying the small ter¬ 
ritory in the Punjab, led to the necessity for enlarging and improving 
the powers of the Pali symbols to express the increasing refinements ; 
and this accounts for the changes not only in the letters, but the 
language, which are observable in inscriptions of successive ages. 
Tliat this is no wild theory is manifested by a passage in Professor 
Wilson’s first Oxford lecture*; speaking of the Vedas, he says, 
“ the prayers are addressed to divinities, most of whom are no 
longer worshipped, and some even are unknown." u There is one, 
for instance, named fUbhu, of whose history, ollice, or even name, a 
person might ask in vain from one end of India to the other., The 
prayers have e<jnsequej|tly gone out of fashion along with their 
objects, and when they; are employed, they arc used as little else 
than unmeaning soond^ the language m which they are written dif- 
i krino much both in pords and construction from ike Sanskrit of 
later writings. In many: parts of India the Vedas are not studied 
at all; and when they are studied, it is merely for thaiaake of 
repeating the words ; the sense is regarded as a matter of ho im* 

■!/ ' ; ; ' \ 

5 J. A. 3 . IX rol. vi.,*pnt$e 1043. Page 
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portaaee, and is not understood even by tbeBrahmanwho recites or 
efaaunis Ilia expressions.” It Is to be supposedif the Hngutage Were 
pureSanskrit, that the Brahman who had studied the."Vedas would 
understand it by using his brains j but the language, it would appear, 
differs so nmch from modern Sanskrit, that if requires too much 
ratiocination and etymological research for the Brahman to master 
it. The observation of Professor Wilson is in accordance with the 
legitimate deduction from Mr. Prinsep’s dogma, and with m multi¬ 
tude of facts which can be produced. But Mr. Prinsep has other 
powerful auxiliaries, and amongst them, Mr. Hodgson of Nepal, 
who, in addressing Mr. Prinsep, in curious opposition to his own 
opinion about the antiquity of Sanskrit, says, “ the tendency of yoor 
researches to prove that the elaborate forms of the Deva Nagari 
were constructed from simple elements, more or less appropriated 
to the popular Bhashas, is very curious, and seems to strengthen the 
opinion of those who hold Hindi to be indigenous, older than 
Sanskrit in India, and Hot £as Colebrooke supposed] deduced from 
Sanskrit. If Buddhism used these primitive letters before the Deva 
Nagari 1 existed, the date of the creed would seem to be thrown back 
to a remote era, or the Sanskrit letters and language must be com¬ 
paratively recent ** and Mr. Hodgson, a little below, adds, u I incline 
to the opinion that Hindi may be older in India than Sanskrit, and 
independent, originally, of Sanskrit. The Sanskrit letters have 
been proved to be recent, fend it remains to be determined whether 
the Sanskrit now known is equally so.” For the sake of argument, 
supposing it to be established that Sanskrit, in its rough or un¬ 
polished state, did exist contemporaneously with the ancient Pali 
inscriptions, and from its rough state capable of being expressed by 
Pali letters * why then is it, that in the length and breadth of the land 
in India, claimed to have been under Brahmanical spiritual domi¬ 
nion and civil institutions, from the fabled ages, wot a single 

SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION HAS SEEN VOCNS APPROACHING TO 
WITHIN* SIX OR SEVEN HONBRlD YEARS OF THE DATE OP THE 

Pali #vim>hist inscriptions, the earliest Sanskrit inscription 
dating in the fourth century, and that inscription not being fa* pure 
Sanskrit; indeed, as late as the eighth century, the Sanskrit in inserip- 
timtiitUll found to be Wanting in purity. This abnQct ^jmuat 
Sanscrit inscriptions cannot be attributed to indifference bo fame 
on tfeeflpart of Brahmans, or to » desire to live in ;f«*nrit3f^^||^jihe 
moment s* have tangible proofs of Brahmanical influence in India, 

' ; * Which law been proved m every Baddhist hlacrtptioa tube tbs fin*.•'' - 

* J. A. S. B., vol. vh, peg© rW-i.N'L ■' ' Vv - - -' " 

VOL. VI. 2 SB 
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we are flooded with Sanskrit inscriptions rolling uponus, not in 
hundreds bat thousands § dating between tha tenth and eeveotnidl 
cento ries J Why is this ? Can it be that not only the Sanskrit let* 
ters, but tbe Sanskrit language itself, sprang from the Pali * and 
that the Brahmans for their own object separated it from tbe parent 
stock, and gradually fashioned it into its present perfection ? I*et 
us see what grounds there are for such a speculation. <■ 

Mr. Csoma de Kfiriis, the Thibetan scholar, writing to Mr. James 
Prinsep, says, “ In reference to your and Mr. Tumour's opinion, that 
the original records of the Buddhists in ancient India were written 
in the Magadhi [Pali ?] dialect, I beg leave to add in support of it* 
that in the index to the Kahgyvtr, it is stated, that the Sutras in 
general [with exceptions mentioned], after the death of Sakya, were 
first written in the Sindhu language [a dialect of Pal if], and the 
Sker chhin and rGyud in Sanskrit, It is probable that in the seventh 
century and. afterwards, the ancient Buddhist religion was remodelled 
and generally written in Sanskrit*.” This admission of the general 
use of Sanskrit in the amentk century, in supersession of the lan¬ 
guage previously used by the Buddhists for thirteen centuries, at 
least, is something, and would accord with the rising influence of 
Brahmanism $ hut, as far as the Buddhists are concerned, it militates 
against the fact of the Buddhist nations who derived their religion 
from India [the Ceylonese, the Birmans, the Siamese, and the Co¬ 
chin Chinese], at that period, and to this day, having their sacred 
Writings in Pali; and considering the numerous sacred writings which 
were taken from India to China, in various early ages, we may yet 
look to meeting with them in that country, and verifying the fact, 
whether they were in Pali or Sanskrit. On the whole, the inference 
would be that the Buddhists had not commenced the use of Sanskrit 
for their sacred writings so early as the seventh century. 

A feet related in the Mahwanso of Ceylon adds to the doubt 
respecting the general use of Sanskrit in the beginning of the fifth 
century, a.s, A Brahman from Magadha [Behar], learned in the 
three Vedas, [it would appear, therefore, there were three and not 
four Vedas in those days 5 and Menu, throughout, mention* only 
three*] and all the knowledge of the times, went to Ceylon* about 
a.d. 410, for the express purpose of disputations with tbe heieredo* 
Buddhist priests, a* he considered them. He went to scoff and he 
remained to pray* foi| defeated in argument, and awtisfidiof the 
superiority of the Buddhist doctrines to his own, he submitted to 
the tonsure and becam^ a Buddhist priest j he was eaUedBuddha- 

1 J.U* S. B., vol, vi., page 006. 
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&hdsa. With the usual zeal of a neophyte, lie manifested hie 
tion to hie new creed by translating the Attha. Katha, or «m»n»e»ta- 
ries on the Pitakattya, or Buddhist scriptures, originally written 
in the Singalese language by Mahindo, the son of the Emperor 
Asoko, and which were then only extant in Sinhalese, the rest rf 
the scriptures being in Pali. Thia Brahman, learned in the three 
Vedas, of course translated, between a.d. 410 and 432, the Attha 
Katha Into SassxIit. No such thing; he translated the commen¬ 
taries into the Pam lakovaue. The phraseology of the Maha- 
wanso is, 41 Taking up his residence in the secluded Ganthakaro 
Wiharo [monastery’}, at Anuradhapura, he translated, according to 
the grammatical rules of the Magadhi [Pali], which is ike root or 
ail languagks, the whole of the Singalese Attha Katha [into Pali]. 
This proved an achievement of the utmost consequence to all lan¬ 
guages spoken by the human race.” Mah a wan so, pp. 252, 253. ? 

One marked feature must not be overlooked, that ia ‘the 
fourth century, the Pali was considered the root of all language# f 
Now, is it reasonable to suppose, in case the Sanskrit language' 
had attained the grammatical accuracy, the richness and perfection 
which we know it had attained in. the eleventh century, or had even 
been in general use for the purposes of sacred literature in the begins 
wing of the fifth century, that the Brahman would not rather have 
used a language necessarily most familiar to him, from his deep 
reading in the Vedas, than the Pali, with which the Brahman, as a 
Brahman, ought, properly, not to have been familiar, and not only 
familiar, bnt, as the M&hawanso says, so critically acquainted, that 
in three translations which he made independently of each other, 
** There was [not] in the measure of a verse, or in the letter of a 
word, the slightest variation.” Does not the above fact add strength 
to the inference derived from the absence of ancient Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tions and the unpolished state of the earljpst of them (those of the 
fourth century), that the Sanskrit was only in progress to perfection, 
hnd was little used beyond the ** mall tribe inhabiting the small tract 
in the Punjab,” which was designated by the Chinese about this very 
period, as the ,f chief of the tribes of barbarians ” [strangers] Jh : - 

Fahian went to India for the express purpose of verifying the 
Buddhist scriptures, and examining into its doctrines and practices; 
he was engaged for fourteen years in these objects, copying and 
collecting manuscripts, and orally informing himself in ail pasts of 
the country, from the Himalayas to 'Ceylon*?'Apd 
mentions a second language beiag used for aacred literiture, or that 
he had the slightest difficulty in communicating with the priesthood 
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throughput the country, we may fairly infer that one language 
obtained, which was common to the priesthood of all India; and as 
we know that the inscriptions of three centuries before Christ, in 
the north and the south, and the east and the west, and in the heart 
of India, were in old Pali, and that the scriptures of most Buddhist 
nations, all of whom derived their religion from India, are also 
recorded in the Pali language to this day; it is fair to infer that the 
one language which Fahian found in general use, faV sacred purposes, 
was the Pali, and not the Sanskrit, particularly as in the minute details 
of all the heresies in India, including the Brahmanical or Hindu, no 
mention whatever is made of the Sanskrit being associated with them; 
and this would not be from oversight, for when the Chinese travellers 
met with barbarous tongues, they pointed them out. Mr.Prinsep’s 
opinion goes to the length of the Pali character being the original, not 
only of the Deva Nagari, but of other alphabets. His words are, <r The 
old Lat character if carefully analyzed, each member of the alphabet 
will be found, to contain the element of the corresponding members, 
not only of the Deva Nagari, but of the Canouj, Pali, Tibetan, the 
Hala Canara, and of all the derivatives of the Sanskrit stock 1 .” 

It may be asked, “ What was the Sanskrit of very early periods? 
Was it capable, like the Deva Nagari character, of being resolved 
into a Pali root ? or are the Pali and Sanskrit languages the 
offspring of an ancient common parent?” We have the testimony 
of very high authority. Dr. Mill, that the language of the Vedas 
differs so much from pure Sanskrit, that “ to the understanding 
of it, a ‘ Bhashya,’ or gloss, is all but indispensable*.” What rela¬ 
tion then does the Sanskrit of the eleventh century, and that of the 
Vedas, bear to the Pali of Asoko’s Edicts ? Do the two languages 
approximate in the ratio of the antiquity of the Sanskrit? 

Sir William Jones, in his preface to the Institutes of Menu, 
broaches a speculation, the reasonableness of which we can test by 
reference to palpable epochs of improvement in cur own and other 
modern European languages. He says that the Sanskrit of the 
three first Vedas, that of the Menava Dharma Sastra [Menu], and 
the Buranas, differs in pretty exact proportion to the Latin of Numa, 
that of Appius, and that pf| Cicero, or of Lucretius, where he has 
not affected an obsolete qjtyle. He therefore assumes that the 
several changes in Sanskrit look place in times very nearly propor¬ 
tional to the above changes in the Latin; that the Vedas most 
therefore have been written |three hundred years before the Insti¬ 
tutes of Menu, and those Institutes three hundred years before the 

1 J. A/S. B., Yoh yL, pag^*7X * Ibid., vol. m., page 0418, '■ 
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Parana*. By this calculation. Sir William Jones dates the Vedhs 
from the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries before Christ. But as 
Professor Wilson has proved, from internal evidence, that the 
Puranas were written or compiled between the eighth and fourteenth 
centuries of the Christian era, it follows, according to Sir William 
Jones's hypothesis, that the Institutes of Menu date from the fifth 
century a.m, anduthe Vedas from the second century. - Both the 
above are indeed great authorities; but in spite of this startling 
deduction, from applying Sir William Jones’s calculations-to Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson’s dates, the absence of Sanskrit inscriptions before the 
fourth century, and the language of the inscriptions of that period, 
give some weight to doubts respecting the antiquity of all the sacred 
writings of the Brahmans. It wilt be found indeed that inscriptions 
of a much later period than the above supposed date of the Insti¬ 
tutes of Menu, are not recorded in pure Sanskrit. Even the cele¬ 
brated inscriptions on the Allahabad and Bhitari pillars of the 
Gupta family of Sudras are not in pure Sanskrit. Dr. Mill con¬ 
siders their date to be about the era of Charlemagne in Europe. 
His words are, " It is scarcely possible to fix the subjects of our 
present inquiry, the Guptas, higher than the age of Charlemagne 
in Europe, if we suppose them identical with the Guptas of the 
PuranasV’ But the Vishnu Purana, which Professor Wilson refers 
to the tenth century £a.d. 954], in a pretended prophecy, talks of 
the Guptas reigning in Magadha, which would bring the age of 
polished Sanskrit down to the tenth century 8 . 

If we could have looked with confidence to any one city in 
India more than another to afford us proofs of the early use of 
Sanskrit, and memorials of Brahmanism, it is toOugein {^Ujjay ana], 
and yet neither the buried city nor its successor, affords us a single 
Sanskrit inscription of ancient datej and its coins have Buddhist 
emblems and Pali legends; and amongst the gifts to the Buddhist 
temple at Sanchi, recorded in the old Lfft character and the Pail 
language, we rend as follows, “ The gift of the body of the Rishis, 
performing their austerities in OugeinV ’—“ The gift of the morality 

1 <■ ■ • . i 

* J. A. 8. B., vol. vi., page 12. * Ibid., vol. v., page 644. 

* We find from this inscription that Buddhist priests did perform austerities 
like the Gymnosophiats mentioned fcy Arrian and other Western authors. Auste¬ 
rities, therefore, were not exclusively Rralun animal characteristics; no more than 
ihiwlng the head and going naked {Gymnosophiist-like} were orthodox ofaturaeter- 
istks. The Va,yu Purana, quoted by Professor Wilson, nays, “ The three Vedas 
are the covering of all beings, and they who throw it off through deI«8ion >re 
called Nagnas tnakedl.” Further on it cays, ‘‘ The Brahman, who unprofifSbly 
bears a staff, shams hb /fewrf, $ 999 . nakedi.imkm.m*m>a* -VtoMam 
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students of Oagein to the Rishis.”—-"The victory gift of the people 
performing austerities of OugeitC* And a multitude Of other gift* 
to this Buddhist temple are recorded from inhabitants of Qugein, 
affording presumptive evidence of the population being Buddhist. 
Why is it that none of these inscriptions are in Sanskrit 1 ? 

If we pass from the inhabitants of the celebrated Ougein in. the 
heart of India, to the prince and his people ^ho have left their 
records in Cuttack, on the eastern coast, we ask the same question t 
Why are not some of these records in Sanskrit ; the more particu¬ 
larly so as the prince, in his outset in life, adopted the Brahmanical 
faith i The chief inscription* which I quote is met with oti the 
rocks at Khandgiri in Cuttack; it is lengthened but mutilated. It 
is in the old Pali character, and is in that language which is neither 
exactly the modem Pali nor the modern Sanskrit; but it is much 
more removed from the Sanskrit than the Pali, and may be the 
parent of both. It is not necessary to quote more, than to say that 
the prince of Kalinga, called Aird, at twenty-four years of age, 
wrested the government from an usurper. On his accession, he chose 
the Brahmanical faith; but subsequently studying law in an esta¬ 
blishment of Buddhist priests, who wbbr settled tssrs vn*sh 
this ancient kings, he finally ended by becoming a Buddhist, 
and dedicating a Cbaitya, or temple for relics. Twice the date 1300 
occurs without mention of an eraj and the alphabet and lan¬ 
guage of the inscription pertaining to the Buddhist periods before 
Christ, or to the first or second century, made this date Very per¬ 
plexing. But Fabian steps in to solye our difficulties. When he 
was in Ceylon, in 412 a.x*., the Buddhists counted that year the 
1497th of their era. Now Kalinga, of which Aird Was king, had 
from Sakya Buddha’s death, b.c. 543, been celebrated fur its great 
Buddhist temple of the tooth relic*, (which relic fell to the share of 
Kalinga, at Buddha’s death, and was transferred to Ceylon, *,*». 
311, in the ninth year of the reign of Siri Megha Wameo, by a 
Brahman princess, and is now in British custody in Ceylon,) and hi* 

such persons are called N»gnaS> and the like,** And Vishnu, when he appeared 
in the form of Buddha, to debit# the world, appeared m a naked vundioant, with 
Ah head thaven, Vishnu Pumna, page CSC. The shaven heed told nakedness, 
therefore, wens hemdeel charai&emiic*. 

* J. A. & B., vol. vli., page *64. 5 * Ibid., vol. vi., page 1067. 

8 This Chaitya ha* been replaced in Kalinga, by thenowweU-kaown fe$ap!*ef 
JSgganatha; but the Rev. X>*f Stephenson judiciously remarks, that the memory 
«f the aneient xitss is still pt»#v®4 in those celebrated at da^anaihA *hl I may 
add e strengthening eotwiiderifee te bis opinion, that, Aooordiag te Fahk*, 
tooth festival and the modem BathyetrS ©tear in the sate* r • 
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inscriptions tell us that be was a Buddhist; and that the Buddhist 
priests had been settled in Kalinga from the time of the ancient kings y 
it if reasonable to suppose, therefore, that he uses a Buddhist era, 
and it xnay be permitted to us to believe that it was the same as the 
Buddhist era of Ceylon. This would inosculate excellently well with 
contemporary facts and circumstances. It would make the date of 
the inscription 215, a period not too modern for the alphabet 
and language used; a period when Brahmanism and other heterodox 
doctrines were making such progress as to call for the hundred dis¬ 
courses of the Buddhist Peva Bodhisattwa, to arrest the evil; a 
period also antecedent, by nearly two centuries, to the earliest San¬ 
skrit inscription, And here recurs the question. Why was it that 
Aim who had at first adopted Brahmanism, did not record his edict 
in that language, now deemed peculiar to Brahmanism, as was the 
practice in after times? But we cannot banish from our minds the 
palpable facts, that all the ancient inscriptions throughout India are 
in Pali; that they are mostly for the *«$/rwcfte»o of the people; are 
addressed to the people, and must have been understood by the 
people | and the general use of Pali indicates the general knowledge 
of the language: deductions which cannot be applied to Sanskrit, 
The oldest Sanskrit inscription, with a date, is on a copper plate 
found at Kaira iu Gujarat, Sam vat 365* [>.».309] ; and this very 
inscription, although Sanskrit, together with two or three others 
from the same locality, strengthens the testimony of the Chinese 
travellers in the fourth century, that the spiritual and political 
power of the Brahmans was yet in an incipient state; for though 
the Vedas and Swayambhu are mentioned in the first inscription, 
the Furanic gods are unnoticed; nor is there the slightest allusion to 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, or even Indra; nor is there the usual intro¬ 
ductory Hindu invocation; which would scarcely have been the case, 
had Brahmans and their theology and language been in the ascen¬ 
dant there; and this absence of mention id the more remarkable, 
SMi tho inJcription gives the history, qualities, and piety of the raja# 
who were the donor’s progenitors, and of no one does it say that he 
was a worshipper of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Ac., &c., as is custom¬ 
ary in later Sanskrit inscriptions. 

The inscription give* a field to a Brahman. In a similar man¬ 
ner, an inscription from the same locality, and of a few years* sub¬ 
sequent ' date [a.d» 323], does -no honour to the Purahic god«i but, 

* Tfafe8»«IW«t easy be of the Beiibhi am? whielt weaM Imogen 
Ms end Ifte following inscription to tho eeveath/eeiditty 
The charaeisni see nearly those of AUahebsd, Ko. $. ' ' , | t " 4 
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says, that out of respect for those who are vCrsedinthe four Vedas, 
a village was given by Raja Prasanga, grandson of Samanta Datta 
of Gajjara, for the worship of the five—Jagnas, Bali, Charu, 
Baiswadeva/and Agnifaotra. These personages are 16st sight of in 
more modern Sanskrit inscriptions, and Siva, Vishnu, Ganesa, and 
others take their places. The Sanskrit is peculiar from being 
written in prose, and each phrase having a double meaning. 

We have indeed Professor Wilson himself, in spite of his neces¬ 
sary predilections in favour of the antiquity of the Sanskrit, candidly 
expressing his doubts of the antiquity of the classical form of this 
language. In the introduction to the Drama of Yikrama and Ur~ 
vasi, one of the plays of Kali das. he says," The richness of the Pracrit 
(Pali ?) in the play, both in structure and in its metrical code is very 
remarkable. A very great proportion especially of the fourth act is 
in this language, and in that act a considerable variety of metre is 
introduced. It is clear, therefore, that this form of Sanskrit must 
have been highly polished long before the play was written, and this 
might lead us to doubt whether the composition [the play] can bear so 
remote a date as the reign of Vikramditya, b.c. 56. It is gel rather 
uncertain whether the classical language of the Hindu literature had at that 
time [b.c. 56] received so high a polish as appears in this present drama; 
and still less therefore could the descendants have been exquisitely 
refined, if the parent was comparatively rude. We can scarcely con¬ 
ceive that the cultivation of Pracrit (Pall ?) preceded that of Sanskrit 
when we advert to the principles on which the former seems evolved 
from the latter $ but it must he confessed that the relation between Sans . 
krit and Pracrit has been hitherto very imperfectly investigated , and is yet 
far from being understood A simple solution of Professor Wilson's 
doubts would be to consider the Sanskrit emanating from the Pali, 
the perfect from the imperfect, the polished from the rude, and the 
expressive from the simple j at least such is the natural progress Of 
languages with growing civilization. The Sanskrit inscriptions of 
centuries after Christ have Show fully home out the Professor a doubt* 
respecting the antiquity of its classical era, and his doubts are also 
participated by an authority great as bis own, the Rev. Dr. Mill, who, 
speaking of the prophetic chapters of the Vishnu Puraoa Which 
enumerates dynasties of future kings, Greek and Scythian, &e. # < Says, 
'* This enumeration, strongly indicative of the disturbed and settn- 
barbarous condition of affairs, which caused the suspension of tan*the 
ancient records, and in wh^h synchronous dynasties might easily be 
misstated as successive one*; and the sum of years readily palmed 
on the Hindu reader, to enhance the antiquity of the classical and 
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heroic 1 .age* of the country 1 /’ &c. ; *uad he concludes .by adding, 
“ Allowing,, however, the teast possible duration to the 
periods that followed the subversion of the Andre dynasty in the 
middle of the fifth century after Christ, it is scarcely possible to fix 
tbe subjects of our present inquiry (the Gupta Kings of the Allahabad, 
and Bhitari columns] higher them the age of Charlemagne in Europe, 
if we suppose them identical with the Guptas of the Parana [Vishnu]. 0 
This is bringing down the classical Sanskrit to a late date, for the 


language of the inscription is not pure; and if the Kings of the 
inscription are those or the Parana, its own pure Sanskrit must, of 
course, be after the eighth century. -It will be noticed that Dr. Mill 
h*is so reservation in supposing the Brahmans capable of literary 
fraud for interested objects; and this opinion by one so deeply read 
in Brahmanical literature as himself, is of momentous weight when 
thrown into the scale of others, less competent than himself, who 
express similar opinions, and whom I shall have occasion to quote. 

The supposition of the superior antiquity of the Pali to the 
Sanskrit language, does not rest alone upon the inferences derived 
from the absence of ancient Sanskrit inscriptions, the Beva Nngari 
character being traced into the Pali, or the gradual approximation of 
the Sanskrit to the Pali, in the ratio of the antiquity of the former; 
but it is broadly asserted by the Buddhists in their sacred literature, 
and in the beginning of the fifth century of our era the Mahawanso 
expressly calls the Pali the root of all languages. “He 
[Buddhaghosa] translated, according to the "grammatical rules of 
the M&gadhas, which is the root of all languages, the whole of the 
Singalese Atthakatha into Pali. This proved an achievement of the 
utmost consequence to all languages spoken by the human race 1 . 1 ’ 

That the Fait was generally known in India is testified by the 
Edicts of Asoko in the fourth century b.c., for we cannot suppose 
that he would have attempted to instruct all India in a local dialect. 
The opinion which was then entertained by the Buddhists is still 
entertained by them, and Mr. Tumour shows that there is sufficient 
ground for asserting that a,well-known grammar of the Pali existed 
in the sixth century before Christ, His words are, " The oldestFaii 
grammar noticed in the literature uf Ceylon is that of Kachchayano. 
It is not now extant* The several works which pass under the name 
of Kachchayano’s grammars are compilations from, or revisions of, 
the ~ original; .made at different periodif, both within this isbmd 
[Ceylon] imd m other parts of Asm. Thc oLdest version of the com- 
pilation fronLKne^chayano a grammar ts acknowiedged to be the 


* J. A. vbb vl. jwge H> 
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Rupasiddhi. I quote three passages .; two from the grammar and 
the other from Its commentary. The first of these extracts, without 
enabling me to fix {as the name of the reigning Sovereign of Ceylon 
is not given) the period at which this version was compiled, proves 
the work to be of very considerable antiquity from its having been 
composed in the Dakshina, while Buddhism prevailed there as the 
religion of tbs state. The second and third extracts, in *ny opinion, 
satisfactorily establish the interesting and important point that 
Kachckayano 1 , whose identity Mr. Coiebrooke says, in his essay, 'it 
involved in the impenetrable darkness of mythology,' was one of the 
eighty celebrated contemporary disciples of Gotamo Buddho [Sakya] 
whose names are repeatedly mentioned in various portions of the 
Pitakattaya. He flourished therefore in the middle of the sixth cen¬ 
tury before the birth of Christ, and upwards of four hundred years 
before Bhatrihari, the brother of Vikram&ditya, by whom, according 
to Mr. Coiebrooke*s essay, 1 the amended rules of grammar were 
formed into memorial verses,' as well as before Kalidas , on Whose 
play Professor Wilson comments." Mr. Tumour then quotes the 
passages in the original Pali, which leave no doubt of Kachchayano 
being a contemporary of Buddha*. 

Elsewhere Mr. Tumour observes, “Buddhists are impressed with 
the conviction that their sacred and classical language, the Magadhi 
or Pali, is of greater antiquity than the Sanskrit, and that it had 
attained also a higher state of refinement than its rival tongue had 
acquired. They observe that the very word Pali signifies original, 
text, regularity 3 , and there is scarcely a Buddhist Pali scholar in 
Ceylon, who, in the discussion of this question, will not quote with 
an air of triumph their favourite verse, “ There k a language which is 
the root [of all languages '], men and Brahmans* at the commencement of 
the creation, who never before heard, mr uttered m human accent, and 
even ike supreme Baddies spoke it ; it ia Magadhi." 

Mr. Tumour concludes with saying, “ The foregoing observations, 
coupled with ktstoncfd data, to which I shall now apply myself# wtU 
serve, 1 trust# ia prove that the Pall or Magadhi language had already 
attained the refinement it now possesses at the time of Gotfimo 
Buddha'a advent." 

I ■ ' . . . . ' . 

1 Ciiyipnsuw > 1 Introduction to the Mahawanso, p. uvi. 

a While Sanskrit me*r£ “polished,” “ Bnkuhed,'* “cloned* tbs ve»y «ignifl<*tlon 
of the two words, thei-efofl, indicates th# relative antiquity of the languages. ; 

* The term Brahman Seed here, isfeadhly net kt the tmt ieted Ribdu Ssnee, 
hut la th* enlarged Hwidl p t soosvmsppUoebl* to mm “ who am& tn purtiyp 
without relation to casriks 0%triba*v •> 
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ft evidently, however could not have been so copious as Sanskrit 
became, from the alphabetical characters Chen in use not being able 
to express Sanskrit syntax, oc cord mg to Mr* J. Prinsep, The tan¬ 
gible proofs of the Pali inscriptions alone give sufficient weight to the 
Buddhist claims; and until the Brahmans can produce similar 
undeniable and contemporary evidence of the existence of Sanskrit, 
their claims must surely bfc wanting in the balance. The singular 
discovery by Mr. J. Prinsep, of the means of reading the Pali inscrip* 
fcions, and the translations from the Pali Buddhistical annals by Mr. 
Thraour, have had a marked effect upon men’s minds touching 
Brahman icel pretensions. Mr, Prmsep’s successor as Editor of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in his preface to the Seventh 
volume, page ix., says, “ Since it (the Journal) was established as 
the channel for giving to the world original discoveries in the East, 
there has been opened an entirely new field of research In the Bad* 
dhistical annals of periods antbcidbnt to this spread of B&ah* 

MANICAZ, DOCTRINES WITH TIE SANSKRIT DANGtMOfcj” and at page 

x., he adds, ** The history of India had been traced back to the period 
before the invasion of Alexander, and had been verged at each step 
by coins and by inscriptions; but the language of Bactria and Of 
Persia at the period of that conquest was still insufficiently ascer* 
tained. The Bactrian alphabet was already more than half dis¬ 
covered through the comparison of letters upon coins with bilingual 
superscriptions. Several inscriptions, m obtained* from the Topes 
excavated, or as forwarded by travellers from within the ancient limits 
of Bactria, were nearly deciphered, so that very little remained to 
perfect this discovery also [by Mr. Prinsep], and to establish, that 
the eaetal Pali language, dr Soinetbinp very closely resembling it, 
prevaUed over mli thoae countries.’' 

Hence we learn that Pali not only pervaded India, but Bactria 
and Persia; afid that this is ho wild theory or hhaardous speculation 
is attested by the very high authonty of the Pali scholar. Professor 
Eassen, Of Bonn, contained id a private letter of bis, dated 12th 
February, 1858, Slid published In the J. A, S. B„ vol. vii., p. 834, in 
tfhleh 'hu Mys,'' * f the legends upon die Bactrian coins are in Ptdi m 
Pracrit;" aft least such was his opinion. With these piWsofthe 
general psetthttet sf Fdi from Cape Comorin to Bactria, and possi¬ 
bly to FtaStaj wfcerCainewsto look for the supposed millions among 
the Bra hmans, the XsbsJUiyas, dad Vaisyas, whose religion* duties 
imposed npnst them tk* ncosssity of knowing and. using the Sanskrit 
to read their religious works ? Surely they would have left us some 
specimens of Sanskrit upon coins or rock*/ if the people using it had 
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been numerous, or if the language itself had been generally diffused 
even amongst the few. Some of these works, however, hetraythem- 
selves, and permit us to learn that the disciples of Brahma, compared 
with the population of all India, matt have been very limited in 
number, and the Sanskrit language necessarily of limited use. In 
the Institutes of Menu are the following verses 1 : “ The following 
races of Kshatriyas, by their omission of holy rites, and by seeing no 
Brahmans, have gradually sunk among men to the lowest of the four 
classes : Paundraeas, Odras, and Draviras, Kambojas, Yavanas, and 
Sacasj Parados, Pahlavas, Chinas, Kiratas, Deradas, and Khasas." v 
But not to stop here, the Vishnu and other Puranas, according 
to Professor Wilson, add to the enumeration of the tribes which had 
lost caste, and had become Mlechchhas. At page 374 of the Vishnu 
Parana, the Haihayas, and Tiiajanghas, the Sakas, the Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Parades, and Pabnavas, are enumerated. The Bhagav&ta 
Purana adds “Barbaras." The Vayu Furana extends the list by the 
Mahishikas, Chaulas, Dravas, and Khasas. The Brahma Parana 
includes the Kolas, the Sarpas, and the Keratas. The Hart Van*a 
extends the enumeration with the Tusharas, the Chinas, Madras, the 
Ktshkindas, the Kauu talas, the Bangas, the Sahvas, and the Kon- 
kanas. It is quite in keeping with the pretensions of Brahmanism 
to make Brighu and the Puran&s say that these nations were once 
followers of Brahma, and fell. It is sufficient that they admit the 
fact, that when they were written, the nations were not followers of 
Brahma. 

Professor Wilson explains who these several nations or people of 
Mlechchhas or outcasts were. The Faundras were the people of 
Western Bengal, the Odras those of Orissa, the Draviras those of the 
Coromandel Coast, the Kambojas were a people on the north-west 
of India, the Parades and Pahlavas bordering tribes, probably in the 
same direction, the Keratas were mountaineers, the Dnradas of the 
Hindu Kob, the Mahishikas and Chaulas were the people of the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, and the Dravas and the Khasas of 


the Himalayas. The Kolas were the forest races of Eastern Goudwana, 
and the Sarpas and the Keratas the people of Malabar. The Madras 
were people in the Punjab, the Kishkindas in Mysore, the Kauntalas, 
the people along thetNerbudda, the Bangas were the Bengalis, the 
Salwas the people in Western India, and the Konkanas inhabitants 
of the Konkan. TheSakaswere the Indo-Scythians, who established 
themselves about 125 jjpeavs before Christ along the western districts 


Phap. x., v. 43,44. 
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of India, the Tasharas were the Turk* of Tokharisfcan, the Yaviiuas 
were the Ionians or Greeks, and the Chinas were the Chinese* 

Professor Wilson concludes his note by saying, (C It must have 
been a period of some antiquity when all the nations from Bengal to the 
Coromandel coast were considered as Mleehehbas and outcasts 1 /’ So 
far, however, from this being the case, the mention alone of the 
Greeks affords sufficient proof that the time is subsequent to Alex* 
auder’s invasion; and this inference is strengthened by the mention 
of China, which did not obtain this name until 260 b.o.; but in 
the Chinese annals we do not know of any intercourse with India 
until 126 b.c., when the Emperor Woo te sent a general officer to 
the Indo-Scythians, and. the I ado-Scythians only entered Northern 
India in 125 b.c. These dates, therefore, bring the outcasts state 
of the greater part of the population of India, as described in Menu 
and the Puranas, to that very period when we know from Buddhist 
annals, Buddhist monuments, coins, and inscriptions, and indeed 
from the preceding Brahmanical enumeration, that little more than 
Professor Wilson’s u circumscribed tract” was left for the “ not nume¬ 
rous tribes” of Brahmans, and for the Sanskrit language which has 
constantly been associated with Brahmans, and if it existed at all 
distinct from the Pali, it would, therefore, have been little known 
beyond the il circumscribed tract'' noticed. 

As the whole of the countries stated in Menu and the Puranas to 
have been inhabited by an outcast population, were Buddhists from 
the fourth century before Christ until the fifth century after Christ, 
the opprobrious terms Mleehchhas and outcasts, liberally used by 
the Brahmans, may fairly be considered as applying to the Buddhists. 
To the above facts must be joined the comparatively recent date of 
pure Sanskrit literature, the oldest Puranas being asserted by Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson not to be anterior to the eighth or ninth centuries, and 
the most recent about three or four centuries old*j and the philo¬ 
sophical writings clearly owe their origin to that spirit of sectarian 
rivalry of which the Puranas are the champions, and were perhaps the 
source*.” Add to these the modern style of the Hindu Drama, and 
the total absence of historical works 4 , and there is sufficient to give 
weight to the inference, from the want of ancient Sanskrit inscrip- 


1 The .enumeration comprises very much more than Bengal-and the 
do! coast, namely, Western India, Koukati, along die Nerbudda, Punjab, AUgha-, 
niatan, Malabar, Mysore, &c. 


:<> 


* First Oxford Lecture, p. 20. 8 Wilson's Second Oxford Lecture, p. 4% 

* The Vedas do not come into the category, as they tote understood to be in an 
ancient dialect. 
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tion*, that the language did not attain its polish and copiousness 
until after the Pali had been long in use. 

The ninth point is the simple assertion of a foot. None of the 
Chinese travellers either in the fifth, sixth, or seventh centuries snafes 
any allusion to the worship of the Linga, although Hiuan thsang, in 
the seventh century, says, there were naked heretics at Benares who 
covered themselves with ashes, and worshipped Iswara, who may be 
looked upon as Siva? hut had his worship assumed its present cha¬ 
racter, it would scarcely have escaped the notice of the Chinese. The 
fact of the Sanctum or place qf honour in the celebrated Siva temple 
of Elephants being occupied by the tliree-faeed bust of Siva, and the 
generative emblem being in a lateral chapel, would seem to indicate 
that the emblem worship was at least secondary, if not subsequent 
to the worship of the image of the god. 

In the enumeration in Chinese writings of the multiplied heresies 
in India, the Linga worship is equally unnoticed. The ancient West¬ 
ern authors ar#* silent on the subject, and there is not the slightest 
notice of it (or indeed at Siva) from the beginning to the end of Menu. 
The Linga cave temples of Ellora are admitted tube of the eighth or 
ninth century, and it has previously hem shown that, with the excep¬ 
tion of the temple of Bobancswar dating from the seventh century, 
the rest of the celebrated temples dedicated to the Linga are after the 
eighth century j the antiquity of the worship may therefore be 
doubted, and the doubt will bo enhanced by the following quotations 
from Professor Wilson, u The only form in which Siva is now wor¬ 
shipped, the Linga or Phallus, it is generally agreed, han no place 
whatever amongst the types and emblems of the xnythos of the 
Vedas 1 .” And " when the Buddhists, whom all parties considered 
heterodox, were expelled, their enemies began to quarrel amongst 
themselves, and in the eighth or ninth century a reformer named San¬ 
kara Acharya is celebrated for having refuted and suppressed a 
variety of unorthodox professors, and established the preferential wor¬ 
ship of Siva?.” 

I must, however, do Professor Wilson the justice to state that, 
although he elsewhere admits the uncertainty at what period the 
worship of the Linga was introduced, he thinks it probable it was 
prior to the Christian era j but the preceding facts and circumstances 
bearing upon the wbjplo question of Buddhist and Brah mimical pre¬ 
cedence do not seem* to favour the presumptions of so early a date to 
tins innovation open Brahmanism. 

• Ibid., p. ML 


1 .First Oxford Lecture, p. 14. 
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In cate the preceding collection of facte has proved insufficient to 
establish the tenth and last point, Professor Wilson’s authority will 
at least Suffice toput the preliminary part of it beyond question. He 
says* M The history of the Hindu religion, although not traceable with 
chronological precision, exhibits" unequivocal proof that it is by no 
mean* Of that unalterable character which has been commonly 
ascribed to it. There are many indications which cannot be mistaken 
that it has undergone at different periods important alterations in 
both form and spirit’ y' and again, ** They [the changes] are of thorn* 
selves fatal to the pretensions of the Hindu faith as it now mostly 
prevails to an inspired origin and unfathomable antiquity*.’* The 
religion of the Vedas was domestic, and not idolatry*, but chiefly of 
offerings to the unpersonified elements. There is no mention of the 
hero worship of Kama, Krishna, Covinda, or Jagannath, and their 
names do not occur; there is no sanction [nor in Menu] for widows 
burning themselves [Safci], infant marriages 4 , or for the carrying the 
dying to the banks of some sacred river. Blood, however, stains the 
Vedas, for Ur. Stevenson has proved that they commanded daily 
animal sacrifices. Then followed the hero worship of the pretended 
incarnations of Vishnu in the forms of Rama and Krishna, which 
worship has ** given rise to sects of votaries who think that the repe¬ 
titions of the names of Rama and Krishna is a sufficient substitute 
for all moral and religious merit*.” 

Rama's chief feat was the conquest of Ceylon and the destruction, 
of the Rakshasa, or demon king Havana, and he met with and 
slaughtered Rakshasas on his way down to the South. There 
was a powerful king, therefore, and a numerous people both in 
Ceylon and the peninsula, not Hindus, when Rama lived. He was 
succeeded by Krishna in whom Vishnu became expressly incarnate 
" for the destruction of Kamsa, an oppressive monarch, and in fact an 

* First Oxford lecture, p. 4. * Ibid. 

* Wilson says, w In a word, the religion of the Vedas was not idolatry.'’ Pre¬ 
face to Vishnu,p. 2. . There eouki scarcely he images without idolatry, and they 

mentioned in Menu, “ The king must appoint seven or eight ministers, who 
must he tWom by touching a sacred image and the like." Chap. 7, v. 54, and 
chap. 2, v.170, chap. 3, V. 152 nud ICO. The mention of a&crtd images thus 
gives a inodsm charaeter to Menu as opposed to the Vedas. 

* This is not the ease in Menu, for the text says, “To *n exeeJlea* aud hlhd- 

tou» pi** class, lot every man give his daughter ip marring© aedol^ 

iag to kw !«*» though «h hate not attained her age of eight gmr$S' Chap.K ; y.il®, 
Now, as the practice obtains at the present day this departure from the Y*d«* in 
Menu, would seem to.afford farther reason for questioning 1110 *®Ug«ity f tho 
Institutes, . m ; ■ ■ * First Oxford Lecture, p, SI. t ; 
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incarnate Daitya or Titan, the natural enemy of the gads 1 *" The 
capital of this monarch was the now holy Hindu city of Mathura 
[Miitra], and we have thus a second instance of an heretical monarch 
and people to whorn^a Hindu hero is opposed. As late also as 
Fabian's time, in the fourth century, Mutra was not a Hindu city. 
The period of hero worship is followed by the religion pf the Puranas, 
extending idolatry and establishing Pantheism. 

Professor Wilson characterises the object of these works as 
betraying “ most glaringly the purposes for which they were com¬ 
posed, the dissemination of new articles of faith, and the currency of 
new gods 4 .” And elsewhere he says, tl^at the ''practical religion of 
the Hindus is by no mefins a concentrated and compact system, but 
a heterogeneous compound made up of various and not unfrequently 
incompatible ingredients, and that to a few ancient fragments it has 
made large and unauthorized additions, most of which are of an 
exceedingly mischievous and disgraceful natur^.” # And in another 
place he says, ff It is clear, therefore, that the gfeat body of the 
present, religious practices of the Hindus are subsequent in time and 
foreign to those that were enjoined by the authorities which they 
profess to regard as the foundations of their system*." 

We need not go further, therefore, to justify the inference that 
Brahmanism, such as it is taught by the Puranas, and such as it has 
been known to Europeans for the last two or three centuries, had no 
operative existence or practical influence in ancient times. Whether 
or not its extended 3 practical influence commenced only on the 
decline of Buddhism remains to be considered. The admission of 
the antiquity of the Brahman tribe in India, and the antiquity of 
the Vedas appears to me perfectly compatible with the assertion 
that Brahmans and Brahmanism bad no extended influence until 
the decline of Buddhism. 

It is admitted by the most learned authorities*, and even by the 
Brahmans themselves, that they are not aborigines in India; that 
they were in fact foreigners in the land. Professor Wilson’s words 
are, "It is commonly admitted that the Brahmanical religion and 
civilization were brought into India from without 7 .” The preceding 

1 First Okford Lecture, p, S3. As Krishna had ait encounter with a Greek king, 
(Vishnu, p. 666,) hie era rfiuat necessarily be after die third Century before Christ, 
when Buddhism filled the land. 

~ Ibid., page 20. f * Ibid., page 35. * Ibid., page 14. 

5 1 find there is an emission of the word “ extended” to precede the Words 
” operative existence,” in the phrase ology of the tenth point. 

fi Sir William Jones, ^Klaproth, Sehlegcl, Wilson, and Major-General V, 
Krnwdyi , ' 7 Preface to Vishmi Purdy* fafimv. 
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notes it may be thought offer fair evidence of the foreign origin of 
the Brahmans j but it may be permitted to us to doubt whether they 
necessarily introduced civilization into India. The oldest works 
upon which the whole superstructure of Brahmanism and Hinduism 
rests, are the three Vedas, “ each an unarranged aggregate of pro¬ 
miscuous prayers, hymns, injunctions, and dogmas, put together in 
general, but not always in similar succession, but hot in any way 
connected one with the other’.” 

This description docs not appear typical of much advance in 
civilization, and to this must be added the fact stated by Principal 
Mill, that the Vedas are written in so antiquated a dialect (Sanskrit 
in its embryo state:) that the Sanskrit scholar can only read them by 
means of a Bhasha. The collector (for arranger he could not well be 
called) of these disjointed materials. Professor Wilson considers to 
have flourished about thirteen centuries before Christ. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, the accuracy of the date, is 
it to be believed that India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin 
exhibited society in an incipient state, when men were little better 
than the beasts of the forest, which they pursued for their food, at a 
period 4 , and for centuries before it, when magnificence, wealth, learn¬ 
ing, and the arts, characterized Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, on 
the west, and China on the east? and if the Vedas be carried back 
to the era of the Book of Exodus, we have still the objections that 
India should be in a state of barbarism, while Egypt, and Assyria, 
and Persia, and China, teemed with a wealthy and intelligent popu¬ 
lation*. In the absence of data to supply motives or causes for the 
immigration of a tribe of Brahmans [if they had that appellation 
originally] into India, it may be permitted to us to suppose that it 
resulted from necessity rather than choice. The most probable 
would be some great political convulsion. As they are deemed to 
have come from the westward, the whole country between the Oxus 
and Egypt offers to us a wide field of selection: from the Medea and 
Persians they might have earned the Veda veneration /or fire, and 

* Wilson's First Oxford Lecture, page 6. 

* Chushan-riahathaim, king of Mesopotamia, had the Israelites in subjection for 
eight years about tins time, and must therefore have been a powerful king. 
Judges ilx. 8. 

* In Abraham's time (1913 b.c.), we find that the authority of the Mag of 
Persia, (Elam,] Chedoriaomer, extended to Sodom and Gomorrah ; and that with 
other kings he marched to those cities. If the countries to the west from Persia 
ace found to be populous, cultivated, and wealthy, why, at the same time* shahid 
the QoutrtrissAo the east be deemed in a state of barbarism, particularly whea tho 
Chinese annals’ assert the very contrary ? 

Vol. Vr, 2 V 
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tbe worship of the elements, and the beard and staff and ring 1 of 
the Magi,—indeed, the division of the people into four orders, reli¬ 
gious, military, commercial, and servile, according to Sir William 
Jones, who also believes the Brahmans to have gone to India from 
Iran or Persia ; from the Assyrians, the c ivil distinctions of caste, 
the professions and trades not having been allowed to intermarry, 
and the manipulations having been handed down from father to son; 
from the Moabites, the worship of the host of heaven, with sacrifices 
in groves and high places 8 , and particularly the reference for 
ancestors, and the raising up seed to a man through his widow, by 
his brothers or next of kin, as evinced in the story of Ruth 8 : and from 
Egypt they might have taken the civil distinction of professions, and 
the caste-like distinction of the Egyptians, which disabled them 
from eating with those who were not their co-religionists. When 
Joseph made a feast for his brethren and the Egyptians, the latter 
could not eat with the Jews : “ And they set on for him by himself, 
and for them by themselves, and for the Epyptians which did eat 
with him by themselves : because the Egyptians might not cat bread 
with the Hebrews , for that is an abomination unto the Egyptians 1 .” 

As all these nations offer acme features in common with the 
Brahmans, and the practices noticed are of a date anterior to that 
allotted to the Vedas, there is no objection therefore to their having 
been collected and adopted by the Brahmans, carried into India, 
incorporated into the Vedas, and gradually worked out to suit their 
own objects, in successive ages, as fitting opportunities occurred*. 
They could not have got these practices in India, supposing the 
Buddhists to have preceded them, for none of the practices are 
common to the Buddhists. The political cause for the immigration 

1 Vide Menu, chap, vi M vcr. 0, 41, 52; chap, ii., vt>r. 6G. 

* 2 Chronicles xxxhi. 3—7, Iff. 

* The singular coincidence between these religious feelings and practices of 
tbe Moabites, and the injunction* on the same subject in the Institutes of Menu, 
(Chap, v., ver. 148,) are too marked to be accidental. My limits do not permit mo 
to enlarge on this interesting subject at present. The story of Ruth is dated from 
1312 before Christ. 

* Genesis xxiii. 32. ».& 1707. 

* Professor Wilson hasun important bote at page 181 of the Vishnu P arena. 
He says; ii The Drisbadw&tf is n river of considerable importance in tbe history of 
the Hindus, although no ttace* of its ancient name exists. According to Meuu, 
it is one boundary of tha district Galled lirahm&vuritu, in which the institution of 

and their several duties, bad far ever existed t implying that, in other place*, 
they were qf woRa &SCKNT etUGiM. This holy land, made by tbe gods, was of very 
limited extent.” This is precisely the view of caste I have taken the preceding 
notes; with the exception y| its unfathomable antiquity. . 
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remains to be considered. The destruction of* the Babylonian 
empire by Cyrus, «x. 536, is of too late a date, for Buddha mentions 
Brahmans fifty years before that period. The anarchy consequent 
on the destruction of the first Assyrian empire, and the fall of 
Nineveh, at the end of the ninth century before Christ, is a more 
probable period. Those of the inhabitants of the city and neigh¬ 
bouring country, not slaughtered, or who did not escape, were car¬ 
ried to Babylon j to those who did escape, from the geographical 
position of Nineveh, in relation to Babylon, a. ready flight to the east¬ 
ward would be afforded, and a party may have reached India, either 
by Bamean, or by Herat or the slaughter of the Medea, and the 
conquest of great part of Media in the eighth century jb.c., offers 
another suitable occasion for flight to the eastward; indeed, the 
irruption of the Israelites in the fifteenth century, b.c, into Canaan, 
and Syria, and the character of the wars they carried on, may have 
forced tribes to migrate to the eastward. The first location is stated 
in Menu to be the eastern confines of the Punjab, and as'the tract was 
circumscribed, the tenants must necessarily have been limited in 
number; they came, therefore, as foreigners and strangers, and 
settled amongst the inhabitants of India, who may be supposed to 
have known nothing of them or of their faith. They had plainly not 
Brahmanized more than a fraction of India, when the Institutes of 
Menu were written j and in the fourth and fifth centuries, the 
Chinese travellers still speak of them as the chief of the tribes of bar¬ 
barians [strangers]. Bishop Moses, in the fourth century, travelled to 
India to see a Brahman, and did not see one; [he did not happen 
to go where they were settled ;] and Scholasticus, in the same cen¬ 
tury, says they were located beyond the Ganges j and as he writes 
from the Malabar coast, it would just fix them where they fix them¬ 
selves,—in the tract between the Sursooty and Cagyar. 

Can we, then, with such evidence, combined with the absence of 
ancient Brahmarueai inscriptions, coins, and monuments of art, 
believe for one moment the monstrous claims of the fictitious chro¬ 
nology of the Furanas, which would not only establish for Brah¬ 
manism unfathomable antiquity, but the general diffusion of its 
doctrines in India ? 

I have neither limits nor ability to enter into a lengthened consi¬ 
deration of the weight to be given to the sacred and profane 
literature of the Brahmans, as establishing for them a very early 
supremacy in India; but some few ideas occur to me, and thpse I 
will state. Much must depend upou the respective dates at which 
the works were written, which embody the Brahmaaieal chinos. 

2 f 2 
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Professor Wilson says the Vedas are the oldest works, and lie 
considers them to have been written or collected about 1300 
years before Christ. Some texts say the deities were only three,— 
fire, the air, and the sun ; but Professor Wilson seems to think 
that their fundamental doctrine was monotheism, and that ** it is 
almost certain that the practice of worshipping idols in temples was 
not the religion of the Vedas 1 .'* It is even a question whether 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva be mentioned or indicated in the Vedas j 
and incarnations are not suggested 3 . Modern Brahmanism, therefore, 
is not the religion of the Vedas. The admission of an antiquity of 
1300 years to the Vedas and Upanishads, does not advance the 
claims of the Brahmans to a general diffusion of their doctrines, in 
the slightest degree ; for the immigrants might have lived in Brah- 
mavartta since the Deluge, and yet not have emerged, in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, from the circumscribed limits of their first 
location. Moreover, the concession of antiquity to the Vedas in the 
possession of a small tribe, does not militate against Buddhism 
being practised by the millions of India. As the. Institutes of Menu 
do not mention the worship of Vishnu, Siva, Rama, or Krishna, 
Menu probably follows the Vedas and Upanishads in order of time j 
and yet this curious work has internal indications, which maybe con¬ 
sidered to afford satisfactory evidence of its comparatively modern date. 
These indications I submit to those more capable of judging of their 
value than myself. The first matter would seem to be the character of 
the Sanskrit used in the composition, which, i learn from Professor 
Wilson, differs little from that of the Puranaa; and Menu may, 
therefore, approximate to the date assigned to those works, the more 
so as they are mentioned in it. It would seem to have been after 
the spread of Buddhism, for it notices heretical nuns'-, and os female 
anchorites and nuns constituted part; of the Buddhist system, this 
notice may fairly be considered to apply to them. Moreover from 
Menu’s text we infer there were cities abounding with heretics. The 
next indication ia in the mention of the Chinese, “ as Kshatriyas, who 
had lost caste by the omission of holy rites, and not seeing Brahmans* 
hut as China did not acquire the name of China until the consolidation 

3 First Oxford Lecture, page 13. 

s Cole-brook, quoted in Preface to Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, page 2. 

H “ Yet he who has a private connexion with such women, or with servant girls 
kept by one master, or with female anchorites qf an heretical religion, shall bo com¬ 
pelled to pay a small fine.” Chop. 8, ver. 383. And Brahmans are commanded 
not to dwell in cities abounding with prqfessedheretics, Ckfljn 4, ver* 61. 

' Chap. 10, ver, 44. * r • - 
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of the empire in the second century n,c,, Menu must date after 
that period 1 . In the same verse the Indo-Scythians [Sacos] are 
mentioned ; and as they did not appear in India until the second 
century b.c., the same argument with respect to the date of Menu 
applies as in the former instance. The body of the Hindu drama 
is I believe subsequent to the Christian era, and as the following verse 
of Menu indicates the practice of crowds frequenting theatres, it may 
be inferred that Menu was written after the drama had been well 
established and become popular. ‘‘But she [a wife] who, having been 
forbidden,u(fa\C\& herself to intoxicating liquor even at jubilees*, or mixes 
in crowds at theatres, must he fined six racticas of gold 3 /' 

Not only arc heretics referred to, but the sacred literature of 
heretics is expressly mentioned, and this can scarcely apply to any 
other than the Buddhist religion. “ Neglecting to keep up the con¬ 
secrated fires j stealing any valuable thing besides gold j nonpay¬ 
ment of the three debts; application to the books of a false religion ; 
and excessive attention to music or dancing 4 /’ 

Another matter which connects Menu with that advanced period 
of corruption, which Professor Wilson looks upon as the third period 
of change in Brahmanism, is the repeated mention of images. An 
oath must be taken by “touching a sacred image'," and elsewhere, 
images are directed to be visited, and their shadow's not to be 
passed'dver, and they arc to be venerated 8 . The present universal 
practice also (although a departure from the Vedas) of a man 
marrying an infant , even under eight years of age, being sanctioned 
in Menu 7 , gives fan air of modernism to the composition. To the 
above may be added the severe restrictive religious ordinances 
with respect to caste, food, and exclusiveness 8 , basing them on 
divine authority; which I think I have shown could not have 
obtained amongst the gymnosophists or sophists, if they were 
Brahmans 5 and if they were not Brahmans, what becomes of the 
pretensions of Menu and the Puranas to influence, beyond the small 

1 Tgin is the 11 a me of the dynasty which reigned over China [Sanskrit 
Chin] B.e. 249 to 202, during which the Chinese power caused it to be known, 
ro» Tit* first tim* in Central and Western Asia ; its conquests being extended to 
the Caspian Sea and Bengal, in tho reign of Tain sho hwang te, the celebrated 
burner of books. Tho name of* the dynasty has formed that of China. Klaproth, 

8 This looks as if a little jollity on the part of a lady at a jubilee were venial. 

9 Menu, chap. 9, ver. 84. * Ibid., cliap. 11, yer. (I©. 

5 Ibid., chnp. 7 , ver. 54. • Ibid., chap, 2, ver. 179 * chap. 4, ver,,#!}, 180, 153, 

7 Ibid., chap. 9, ver. 88. 

9 The Brahman eat* but his own food ; wears but his own apparel; and bestows 
<&«< hi* own in ttlmst through the benevolence of the Brahman, indeed, other mortal* 
enjoy life," Menu, chap. 1, ver. 101* 
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tract on the Saraswati liver ? The next indication of modernism in 
Menu arises from the position which Brahmans arrogate to them¬ 
selves. The paramount object of the Institutes of Menu is the 
spiritual dominion and temporal advantages of Brahmans. Every¬ 
thing is subservient to this great object; they are “ lards of all 1 ," bnt 
it has been shown that in inscriptions of the fourth century [[seventh ?[] 
they speak of themselves in bumbler terms j and it is not until 
the tenth century, that they have “feet for earthly kings to adore," 
I have already alluded, at p. 410, to the fact, that the Institutes 
could not have had any practical operation at the time Arrian's 
authorities wrote, from their stating that the most remarkable 
feature amongst the Indians was their not having any servile class, 
no Sudras in fact ; all men being free and equal! A further indica¬ 
tion of the Institutes being subsequent to the establishment of Bud¬ 
dhism is found in the contradictory injunctions to abstain from 
eating meat, or taking animal life at all*, [these being Buddhist 
tenets] with the injunctions to slay and sacrifice to the gods and 
ancestors®, although still not to the extent commanded in the 
Vedas $ and another Buddhist practice recorded in Menu, is the 
command to the Brahman student to beg his daily food from house 
to house, remaining silent*. There is a verse of Menu 6 which 
enumerates those who are to be shunned at a Sraddhfe j amongst 
whom is a " navigator of the ocean." Now, as Fahian, in a.©. 412, 
sailed with Brahman merchants to China from Ceylon, it could 
scarcely have been in the face of an interdict which places the navi¬ 
gator in the same category with a “ houselurner," a "giver of 
poison," and a “suborner of perjury," that Brahmans woul4 have gone 
to sea. May not the interdicts fairly considered the consequence 
of the practice J and this would date the Institutes of Menu after the 
fourth century! 

The last indication of modernism that occurs to me is the mention 
of the Purmas; and in the same verse, the heroic poems (although 
not by name) are referred to, which would give a date to Menu 

* From his high birth alone a Brahman is an object pf veneration, kvihm to 
B smas} liia declarations to mankind aro decisive evidence t and the Veda itself 
confers on him that character. Mono, chap. II, ver. 86. “A learned Brahman 
having found a treasure formerly hidden, may take it without any dedication, rtnee 
he is the lead of alt, ” Menu, chap, ft, ver. .’17. 

* Menu, chap, ft, ver. I77f chap. 6, ver. 4ft, 60, 76 J oliap. II, vet. 7U chap. 6, 
ver. ftft, 2ft, fto, 43,40, and elsewhere. 

3 Menu, chap. 3, ver. 123, 227, 207—271 $ including fish, fteeh, and fowl* In 
ver. 28 of chap. 5, it ie expressly said that Brahma created all the animal and 
vegetable system, for the sustenance of the vital spirit. 

4 Chap, 2, ver. 183, 186. 3 Chap. 8* ver, 180. 
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subsequent to the Raraayana and the Mahabhurata 1 . If the 44th 
and 45th verse* of the 10 th chapter of Menu, which make many 
dfations outcasts , are meant to describe the religious state of India 
at the time Menu was written, then it would apply pretty well to the 
seventh century a,d., when Hiuan thsang was in India, and all the 
countries named in the verses were Buddhist $ although Buddhism 
was declining in some of them, and Brahmanism was rapidly 
rising to power. The Puranas claim a date for Kama of 807,102 
years, and Bentley fixes the composition of the Kamayana about 
a.d* 291 ! ! 

: As mention, is made in the Kamayana and Mahabbarata of the 
Chinese, and Iudo-Scytkians, and Greeks, the same arguments with 
respect to the date of these works, from such mention, applies as well 
to them as to Menu. Professor Wilson has no doubt the Baetrian 
Greeks were intended by the term Yavanas, from their being usually 
named, in concurrence with the north-western tribes, Kambojas, 
Duradas, Faradas, Bahlikas, Sakas, &c,, in the Kamayana, Mahabharata, 
Puranas, Menu, and in various poems and plays’*; but Mr. James 
Prinsep gives a stronger reason, from one of the inscriptions at 
Girnar calling Antioch ns the Yona [in Sanskrit Yavana] Raja, 
Indeed, the Mohammedan doctors at Lucknow, at this day, call the 
system of Oedicine they practise, that of the l'unani ,—Greeks ! 

None of these works, therefore, can date beyond the second century 
before Christ, and they may be many centuries later. I have read 
a translation of some part of the Kamayana ; but of the Mahabha- 
rata I have no knowledge. In going over the former, l found that 
Rama sacrificed to Rudra and Vishnu * the work, therefore, may 
be supposed to have been written after these gods had superseded 
the personified elements mentioned in the Vedas and Menu. 

In the next place, the repeaters of the Puranas [Puranicks] are 
mentioned®; and the work would thus be brought within the age 
assigned to the Puranas, The hereditary possessions of „ Rama's 
ancestors {the Ikshwakus, who are also the ancestors of the Sakyas 
or Buddhists] are represented to be in the Punjab on the river 
Xkshoomuttee, seven days' journey from Gude, and the country was 

1 the obsequies to ancestors h» most let the Brahmans hear pefissgw from 
the Veda, from the codes of law, from moral tales, from heroic poem*, from the 
Puranas, and from theological texts.” Menu, chap, 3, vor, 232. And chap. 
12, v*r. 103, a well instructed Brahman is he who hm; studied jbe Yed«H, 
Ved*j^ I>luumuuMtatra, &wi Pur<wm. n ' 

* Vishnu Pur*«a, page tf>4. 

* Ramayam, book it, sect* ft©, p. 00. . 
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said to be inhabited by barbarians 1 . The placing Rama's ancestral 
possessions in a country, the inhabitants of which were not of the 
Hindu faith, and within seven days’ march of Oude, indicates the®^ 
they were either a family of strangers in the land, or schismatics 
from the popular faith. As the Kamayana bears internal evidence 
of being written after the coming of the Greeks, this mention of 
the ancestral lands of Rama being amongst barbarians in the Punjab, 
[necessarily heretics,} would seem to have reference to the inferior 
numerical relation in which his family, and probably his tribe, 
[Kshatrya,~] stood to the people at large j and as Buddhists pervaded 
India until the fifth century a.d., if the term barbarians apply to 
them, the previous inference with respect to the age of the Ramayana 
would be strengthened. 

In the fourth part of the Ramayana, called Kish Khindhya 
Kanda, Hanuman, Rama’s monkey-general, is described as passing 
the Vindbya mountains, and entering the cave of Swayamprabha. 
On looking into Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, Swayamprabha is 
called a Jain of the future era; and this connexion of the name 
found in the Ramayana with heterodoxy, seems to have some co¬ 
louring, when we consider the fact that all the eaves in the Vindbya 
and Chanda mountains were Buddhist, and the earliest of the Hindu 
caves are referred to the eighth or ninth centuries If, there¬ 

fore, the passage in the Ramayana have reference to a Buddhist or 
Jain heretic, the expedition to the south must have taken place after 
the advent of Buddha*. 

Of the Mahabharata I can say little : the argument with respect 
to date which applies to the Ramayana, from the mention of the 
Chinese, Greeks, and Indo-Scythians, applies to it. There are also 
two or three other points of some weight. Krishna is represented 
when Mutra [Mathura} was besieged by Kalayavana, to have gone 
forth unarmed, and beheld the Greek king, who pursued him: 
Krishna took refuge in a large cavern [<?<**><?«■ again.'J where Muchu- 
kunda was asleep, who awakening, by a glance of his eye reduced 
the Greek king to ashes*. This story has probably relation to some 
inroad of one of Alexander's successors, and gives a positive limit 
to the antiquity of the Mahabharata. 

But it would appear that there is evidence of a more recent 

. ■ “ * 1 . . > 

.f' - ■ 1 

^Ramayana, hook ii., sect* 63, p, 107 . 

* Before quitting the R&amyjuia, I would notice that the Brahman author or 
authors have evidently some maritime associations s for the moou’S action Upon the 
tides is mentioned. Book ii., sect. 77, p. 469* 

* Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, p, 567, 
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character in the mention of the Bboja Rajas of Maiwa 1 , or rather 
of Dhar in Maiwa. In James Prinsep’s useful tables, the first of 
dtb name is placed a.d. 483, in 540 a.d. by Sterling, and 567 by 
Coi. Tod $ and from Jain manuscripts. Col. Tod fixes the other 
two Rajas Bboja respectively at 665 a.d. and 1035 a.d. The 
younger Arrian visited the capital Mingara of the kings of Cutch 
[Saurasbtra] in the second century a.d., and found two Parthian 
families [Mithraie ?] contesting and enjoying the sovereignty with 
alternate success, and no Hindu government existed, (J. A. S. B. vol., 
vi., p, 385.) In the second century the Saifs or Suhu’s, which 
names are not Sanskrit, and upon whose coins are Buddhist em¬ 
blems with a Deva Nagari character of the fourth or fifth centuries, 
may be supposed to have followed the Partisans j nevertheless, it is 
stated to be tbe faintly which is anathematized in the Mababharata, 
in common with the Ati Sindhus [beyond tbe Indus], which would 
make the Mababharata after the second century . 

But there is yet another matter associating the Mababharata with 
a comparatively modern period j and that is, the religious contests 
first with the Buddhists, and then between the Vaisbnavas and the 
Saivas, involving the burning of Benares, the' chief seat of the 
Saivas, by Krishna, which contests, in the first instance, bad tor 
their object)* it is supposed, tbe extermination of tbe Buddhists; 
and subsequently tbe Hindus fell out amongst themselves, Professor 
Wilson thinks about the third or fourth century a.d.® This brings 
the date down sufficiently low; but Fahian expressly states, that 
up to the beginning of the fifth century a.d.. Buddhism had gone 
on uninterruptedly from its origin j and Hiuan thsang makes no 
mention, whatever of persecution: so far from it, he says, the 
Buddhists were living so harmoniously with the Hindus, that they 
were little better than heretics, and were evidently becoming absorbed 
into theta; Bentley's date of 600 a.d. for the Mababharata has 
thus same approximate support from sources entirely independent 
of those upon which he founded his deductions. 

It seems to me that the existence and even early dates of the 
preceding Brahman! cal works are not at all incompatible with the 
paramount prevalence of Buddhism in India, and with a wry 
limited, religious, moral, and political influence of Brahmanism, 
little extending beyond the first tract in which its propounded, wore 
located. Not so with the Puranas j they must have been Wtfetea at 
a period when Brahmanism was not only in the ascendant, but When 

1 Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, p. 418 and 434, * Oxford hectare, p. Spf. ' 
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aII evidence of A preview* state of things was swept away or sup* 
pressed, and the means were consequently wanting to subject their 
extravagant pretensions to the test of truth : they must have belli 
written, in fact, when the Deva Nagari had to much changed its 
form, that the damning proofs against them, recorded in caves and 
on rocks and stones, had to the public become sealed memorials of 
the past. I cannot but heartily concur, therefore, in Professor 
■Wilson’s opinion, '‘that the oldest of the Pur anas 4s not anterior to 
the eighth or ninth century , and the most recent not above three or four 
centuries old 1 }" or at least that they arc long subsequent to the Chris¬ 
tian era, and Col, Wilford says, they are eeriyinly a modern compila¬ 
tion from valuable materials which he is afraid no longer exist. 

Not a single fact that I have collected, or a single inference that 
I have deduced, in the preceding notes, militates against these 
opinions j and if the Puranas do embody older materials, they are 
but the legends of the inhabitants of the JJraknmvarta, containing 
not quite so much historic truth, or instructive knowledge, as the 
Irish legends of O'Donohough at KUlamey, those of Arthur’s 
Knights of the Hound Table, the fairy tales of old, the Arabian 
Nights* Entertainments, or the monkish legends l But from their 
prestige,—from the ignorance of Indian history antecedent to their 
date,—and from all Oriental knowledge having been long tinted, not 
with couleur de rose,” but with “ couleur de Brahmanisme 3 ,” the 
intellectual vision of inquirers was efficient only through one 
medium ; and it is only now that our views are in progress of recti¬ 
fication, from the profound research of such men as Wilson, Prinsep, 
Tumour, Klaproth, Remusat, Landresse, Buarnouf, and Lassen. 

As the Puranas are the text-books of modem Hindus, although 
much circumscribed for limits, I must quote briefly the opinions of 
some learned men with respect to their value, as guides to truth or 
mirrors redacting ancient Brahmanism. And first. Professor Wilson* 
He says, “ The determination of their [the Puranas] modem and 
uuauthcnticated composition deprives them of the sacred character 

1 First Oxford Lecture, p. 26. The Roy, Dr. Wilson of Bombsy ssyB the 
Bhagavata Pursuit, which III the greatest practical authority at proseMj cannot 
claim aa mthjsity’hfoeil snfieedfcg ste^ s s afart ai. J. A. 8, B., vot» v., p. 8)0. 

■ The Ben. Mr. Tmamfr say% "When our scholars cam© Iuto contact with 
the Bafenst theywsfS only inte rested ia eonftsing the teseiif^ 

ists to Sanskrit literature, bbtfe every possible way, both by reference to th^r 
saeiont prejudiced amhorit^W* imd their individual representations, tlxey hlwurod 
to depreciate In the mlimMkm ei Europeans the literature of tbs Bwwt s» 
well as the Pali or Magalhi language, in which that literature fe fimeded.’’ 
Introd. to Mahswanse, p. If* -. 
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which they have usurped, destroys their credit, impairs their influ¬ 
ence, and. strike* away the main proof on which, at present, the 
great mass of Hindu idolatry and superstition relies';” and with 
respect to their object, ** In their decidedly sectorial character 5 in 
the boldness with which they assert the pantheistic presence [of 
someone deity] ; in their numerous and almost always frivolous and 
insipid and immoral legends, they betray most glaringly the pur¬ 
poses for which they were composed j the dissemination of new articles 
fo faith, the currency qf new gods*;" ** but they furnish authoritative 
views of the essential institutions of the Hindus, both in their social 
and religious organization, and they have handed down all that the 
Hindus have of traditional history.” 

Upon the subject of the extravagant chronology of the Hindus, 
the Professor says, “ That the enormous periods of which it is 
composed are of a purely mythological character'*;" *' and the attempts 
that have been made to account for them on astronomical computa¬ 
tions, have led to no satisfactory results These extravagances 
furnish an additional argument against the authority of those works 
in which they are seriously affirmed as truth. The value of this 
chronology is best shown by an extract from Prinsep’s useful 
Tables. 


Kamos. 

Paramo Date. 

B.C, 

.... . J . T 

Jones. 

15.CS. 

Wilford. 

B.C. 

Bentley. 

B.C. 

Wilson.'1 
B.C. 

Tod. 

B.C. 

Ikfchwaku mid 
Buddha .. 

' 

2,183,102 

5000 

2700 

1528 

M* 

2200 

Rama .. 

067,102 

1502 

2020 

1360 

050 


1100 

Ohandragnpta, 
the Sandracottas 
of the Greeks.... 

600 

350 

' 

* • * 

315 

320 

Chaudmhija, the 
last, of the Ha- 
gadha king*...... 

452 b.c» 

300 a.k. 

... 

At * 

428 A. v. 

646 A.n. 


So that, in the age of Rama, there is a trifling discrepancy of more 
than BOO ,000 years, and even in that of a real historical personage 
known to the Greeks, Chandragupta, of 1187 years 1 The Hon, Mr. 
Turnout, in his Introduction to the Mahawanso, p, 1 7, says, <f 
Havis, and others, have discussed and attempted to unravel and ac~ 
count for the absurdities of the Hindu chronology. Great akis the 

1 Fl*»t Oxford Lecture, page 25. * Ibid,, p.20. 

* Second Oxford Lecture, p. 50. 
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ingenuity they hare displayed* and successful as their inquiries have, 
been in other subjects, they all tend to prove the existence of incon¬ 
gruities, and to show that they are the result of systematic perver¬ 
sions, had recourse to since the time of Megasthenes by the Hindus, 
to work out their religious impostures." Sir William Jones calls the 
chronology of the Hindus “fictitious Col. Wilford speaks of it as 
“ monstrous,” and the ** geographical, chronological, and historical 
part of the Puranas as * absurd,' ” and thinks “ it difficult to fix the 
time when the Hindus, forsaking the paths of historical truth , launched 
into the mazes of extravagance and fable- ; but it must have been 
after the time of Megasthenes, for in his time the Hindus did not 
carry their antiquities much beyond 6000 years.” (Introduction to 
Mabawanso, p. xvi.) And in Hindu history. Professor Wilson says 
the “ identification of Chandragupta and Sandracottus is the only 
point on which we can rest with anything like confidence.” (Notes 
on the Mudra Rakshasa.) 

Indeed, on the subject of Hindu history, Professor Wilson says, 
the only Sanskrit composition yet discovered to which the title of 
history can with any propriety be applied is the Raja Taringini 1 , 
which professes to be a history of Cashmere, but its composition 
by Kalhana was as late as a.l>. 1148, and Professor Wilson 
admits an adjustment of the chronology of 796 years, but Mr. 
Tumour shows that it should be 1177 years*. So much for the 
accuracy of the only history, which after all is not of any part of India 
proper, and which moreover hears internal evidence of deriving part 
of its earliest record from Buddhist sources by using Buddhist 
terms. Mr. Tumour sums up his review r of Hindu literature with 
saying, “ That there does not now exist an authentic, connected, and 
chronologically correct Hindu history, and that the absence of that 
history proceeds, not from original deficiency of historical data, nor 
their destruction by the ravages of war, but the systematic perversion 
of those data, adopted to work out the monstrous scheme upon which 
the Hindu faith is based 3 .” Amongst its absurdities, it places King 
Asoko as establishing Buddhism in Cashmere 771 years before the 
birth of Sakya Buddha* Asoko's own era being antedated from 329 
b.c. to 1394 b.c . 4 !! 

It can scarcely be decessary to say more of the chronology of the 
Puranas. Of their aitronomy, Professor Wilson says, "It is as 
incompatible with the scientific astronomy of the ** it is 

1 Wilkin’s Itttrod. Observe * lutrod.yWahawwiso,' page 10. 

8 Ibid., t»ag«|l& * J. A. & B., vol. V., p. 52 % 
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with the Copernican system. Much of the astronomy of the Hindus, 
properly so called, agrees with that of .Europe j and advantage has judi¬ 
ciously been taken of the differences between the inventions of their 
Pur anas, and the facts of their astronomers, to convict the former 
even by native testimony of absurdity and error V* 

Mr. L. Wilkinson, a Bengal civilian, says, f; The Buddhist system of 
astronomy and the Ptolemaic closely agreed> as opposed to the absurd 
system of the Puranas V* Elsewhere, Mr. Wilkinson gives an account 
of his having obtained a Sanskrit copy of a translation of Euclid , 
made in the celebrated Raja Jysing s time. It was done by the 
Brahman Samrat Sagannatha , and Mr. Wilkinson has the following 
words: Our Brahman translator of this work, however, is guilty of 
one of those base acts of plagiarism and literary injustice so common with 
all Hindu authors. He coolly informs his reader that the work was 
originally revealed by Brahma to Visvakarma, that it lay for ages 
unknown, and he has revived it. This was between a.d. 1699 and 
1743*.” My notes may possibly strengthen a belief that this gross 
fraud is bnt the type of others in the Puranas, in Menu, and in the 
heroic poems. 

To the above I may add the testimony of Mr. Wathen with re¬ 
spect to the value and object of the Puranas. He says, “In the course 
of antiquarian researches in India, we cannot but remark the very 
opposite course pursued by the Jainas and the Brahmans in regard 
to the preservation of historical legends. The Brahmans are accused 
by the Jainas of having destroyed, wherever they gained the 
supremacy, all the historical books in existence which related facts 
anterior to the Mussulman conquest ; and we certainly do not find in 
the Dakh&n and other countries which have been long under their 
exclusive influence anything whatever prior to that period; whereas 
on the contrary the Jainas have treasured up in their libraries every 
historical legend and fragment that could be preserved by them. 
May it not be inferred that the Brahmans, sensible of the great 
changes Introduced by themselves to serve their own avaricious pur¬ 
poses in the Hindu worship, at the era of the Mussulman conquest, 
neglected the preservation of the historical works which then existed? 
for, as no king of their own faith remained, and their nobles and 
learned men must have lost their power and influence, no one was 
left who took any interest in their preservation j and it appears pro* 
bable that at such period the Puranas were altered, and this novel 
practices now existing introduced, to enable those wily priests still to 

' Soeottd Oxford hectare. * J. A. S« B., voU vii«, p* 22?» 

• 0 J« At 9, B., vol. vi., p. 041* ' *• 
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extort from the superstition of tbe people, what they bad formerly 
enjoyed by tbe pious munificence of their own kings* The Jain**, 
indeed, assert that tbe Puranas are mere historical works, that 
Par&sur&ma, Ham cbandra, and Krishna, &c., were merely great 
kings who reigned in Oude and other places, and base not the 
slightest pretensions to divinity. 

“It may tend to confirm this theory when we consider that all the 
great reformers of the Hindu religion, whose doctrines and whose 
expositions of that faith are now followed, flourished about the same 
period when India was thrown into confusion by the invasions of 
those ferocious and fanatical barbarians, the Arabs, the Turks, and 
Affghans, or from five to eight hundred years back} Sankara 
Aeh&rya, Valabha Acharya, and Ramanuja Acharya are all supposed 
to have lived between those periods. 

“The great Hindu sovereignties falling to pieces, it became impos¬ 
sible to perform sacrifices requiring such prodigious expenditure} 
the kings of foreign faith no longer ruling by the Shastras, no check 
existed to the intermixture of castes, hence the Warns Sankara} the 
Kshatriyas, overcome and fleeing from their foes, emigrated into 
various parts, laid down the warlike profession, and engaged in civil 
and commercial pursuits, hence the present Kshetri, Prahhi, the 
Bhotti, &c.j once warriors, now scribes and merchants; the Brahmans 
then, to raise themselves and degrade the other castes, invented the 
fables of the destruction of the whole Kshatriya tribe by Parasurama, 
a thing in itself incredible, but which story enabled them to substi¬ 
tute the Puranas for the Vedas, in conducting the sacred offices as 
connected with those classes. 

“Further, if we inquire into the origin of the present most popular 
incarnations, as worshipped in Western India, we shall, no doubt, trace 
them to the era when the Puranas were interpolated, and converted 
from mere historical legends into books of Scripture. A new impetus 
was thus given to superstition by the discovery of these supposed 
miraculous emanations of Siva, Vishnu, and Ganesa, in tbe shape of 
Khundeh Hao, Wittoba, and the Chinch warn Ganapati. 

“That great changes were introduced about tbe period of the Mus¬ 
sulman invasion Into the practices of the Hindu religion;, and that 
many as they now exist wee far different to what they mere^pemimm. to 
that era , arefacts whiyh mill become Letter kneum and ascertatmd wp the 
ancient history of the kpmtry becomes more cleared from the obscurity in 
which it is at present Involved V . . , ft: 

1 Mr. Watliec, J. A. S, B», vok iv*, page 484. » 
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- To the above character of the Parana®, Professor Wilson adds 
that it is highly probable that of the present popular forms of the 
Hindu religion* none assumed their actual state earlier than the time 
of Sankara Acharya, the great Saiva reformer* who flourished in all 
likelihood in the eighth or ninth century a.d. Of the Vaishnava 
teachers, Ramanuja dates in the twelfth century, Madhva Acharya 
in the thirteenth century, and WlJabha in the sixteenth century, and 
the Puranas seem to have accompanied or followed their innovations, 
being obviously intended to advocate the doctrines they taught 1 ." 

This coincidence of opinion between learned Orientalists from 
opposite sides of India should be conclusive with respect to the 
character and objects of the Puranas. One curious circumstance 
affords undoubted proof of the interpolations which must have taken 
place, and which necessarily vitiates their originality. Although evi¬ 
dently of different ages, " each and all of the Puranas have each and 
all of them the names of the whole eighteen recorded in the text." 

But their Worthlessness as records even of legends is shown in 
almost every page of the notes to the Vishnu Parana, for commonly 
no two of them relate the same legend exactly in the same way, give 
the same personages as actors, the same genealogies or succession of 
princes, or the same facts and circumstances., 

After the production of such weighty authorities in regard to the 
unworthiness of the Puranas as affording evidence in favour of the 
claims of Brahmanism to a remote antiquity and general diffusion in 
ancient India, I feel that I may close roy notes, satisfied that the 
deductions at which I have arrived, if they do not carry conviction 
to the minds of others, will yet afford matter for discussion With 
those reflective and unbiassed orientalists Who are willing to pursue 
truth for its own sake. 

A summary of the deductions from the facte and analogies col. 
lected in the preceding notes, can be comprised in a few words. 
Modern Brahmanism would seem to be a gradual and slow growth, 
lor selfish purposes of aggrandisement, and religious, moral, and 
political dominion, from a small tribe of strangers who first located 
themselves in a small tract on the eastern confines of the Punjab $ 
which tribe pushed its members and its influence into other parts of 
India, as favourable opportunities occurred $ altering the traditions 
hi their native country, or itwaiting legends, to suit their 
and their pretensions, which pretensions at first were simple and 
forbearing, but gradually became grasping and haughty, mar t&eir 

1 Wilson’s Vishnu Pumna, Iutrod.,p. 10, 
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numbers and influence increased j until the period of the invention 
of the Puranas, when the confusion and anarchy consequent on the 
fall of Buddhism, previously the chief obstacle to their ambition, 
offered a fitting occasion to claim for Brahmanism the broad bases 
upon which it has since affected to stand,—an occasion, however, 
which ir* fixing the power of Brahmanism, simultaneously sowed 
the seeds of those debasing corruptions which are now its character¬ 
istics. This is but the melancholy, although instructive history of 
the priesthood of most ancient nations; and it is not without 
example in more modern times. The Brahmanical religion com¬ 
menced in monotheism, and as its priests obtained wealth and 
power, it progressed to blind idolatry, and revolting superstitions 
and practices. The Jewish religion commenced in rigid monotheism; 
and notwithstanding the direct manifestations of displeasure on the 
part of the Deity, the punishment and dispersion of the Jewish 
people was consequent upon their incessant relapses into idolatry. 
Buddhism, in its institution, is abhorrent from idolatry, and yet, in 
all countries where it is now practised, it is characterized not only 
by its gross worship of figures‘of Buddha, but of endless forms of 
" spirits of air and goblins damned.*’ The Chinese religion, before 
Buddhism, was monotheism, and it has now all the corruptions of 
modern Buddhism , and in comparatively recent times, we see how 
saint worship and the veneration of idols have grown out of the 
pure doctrines of Christianity. 

In judging, therefore, of the relative antiquity of religions, it is 
not a well-founded argument to assert, that, those are the most 
ancient which are the most gross and absurd in their superstitions, 
and those the most recent which are the most simple in their belief 
and practices. 

The history of the preceding religions is opposed to any such 
inference, and the relative antiquity of Brahmanism and Buddhism 
cannot he determined by any such test. We have probably better 
data, in the absence of anything Brahmanical, of irrefragable 
authority, such as inscriptions, coins, and works of art, approaching 
within sir or seven centuries of such decisive proofs of the absolute 
existence of Buddhism^ 

Boundless pretensions to an unfathomable antiquif^ the 
general diffusion' of Bjfabmanisra, meet us atevery 
literature ; but the ve^jr fact of these pretensions beioq' fe^ * a 
the Sanskrit language in its perfect form, is sufficient ta^ 
of their having any ju«t and solid foundations; the mereso, 88 
chief of them arc not met with regarded' ha older 
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guagc. Supposing, therefore, Brahmanism not to have been the 
prevailing doctrine in ancient times in India, it will he asked what 
then were the doctrines that did prevail 5 The Mahawanso 
that Ceylon was characterized by demon-worship ; the Chinese 
writings state that the doctrine of the Tao sse pervaded Thibet 1 until 
the introduction of Buddhism j and in Kashmir the snake worship 
obtained, until superseded by Buddhism. In Southern India, 
the Brahmans do not pretend to any very ancient location $ Ceip* 
tral and Upper India, therefore, remain to be considered; and there 
it is asserted, that Buddhism prevailed from all antiquity . Sakya 
Buddha dates from the seventh century before Christ ; but the 
Chinese travellers saw the temples holding the relics of his predc- 
ctshors , which would seem ^o carry its institution to very remote 
antiquity indeed. Fa inau saw, between a.d 100 to 412, stupendous 
works oi Buddhist art falling to decay through age, while Brahmanism 
{and, of course. BrahmanicaJ works of art] was progressing, and 
not retrograding, —the one looking forward, the other passing by. 
la loan also declares that the year a.d. 412 was the 1497th year of 
a Buddhist era, and the year 1300 appeal's in an ancient Buddhist 
inscription at Khandgin. 

I shall conclude the consideration of this question with the 
tallowing quotations from the Hon. Mr. Tumour’s Introduction to 
the Muhawanso (p. 1*2). He says, “The rival religion to Hinduism 
m Asm, promulgated by Budduas antecedent to Ctotamo, [Sakya 
Buddha,] from a period too remote to admit of chronological 
definition, was Buddhism. The last successful struggle of Buddha 
ism for ascendancy in India, subsequent to the advent of Mmuamt 
was in the fourth tSmtury b.c. It then became the reli^om of the 
state. The ruler of that vast empire was at that epoch numbered 
amongst its most zealous converts’; and fragments of evidence, 
lilerary a* well as of the arts, still survive, to attest that that rcli- 

1 Fa liian. Note, page 231. 

1 Those who arc disposed to trace the aiotHricAtions of Buddhism, may possibly 
si t* a reformer ami innovator, rather than a convert, in Asoko, particularly, la 
his /ial ho sunt tnissnunarios to propagate 5us doctrings to places when- Buddhism 
already prevailed; for instance, he sent Ids sou to'CeyIon in the fourth century sue,, 
tho Muhawanso expressly statosthat Sakya himself had Wen there more than 
tuo centuries before that date, and converted tho inhabitants. Previously to Aspfeo’a 
time, the interdict to the slaughter of animals for food had been continod to the 
Buddhist clergy; but Asoko, in hia zeal for tho salvation of men, carried tho 
interdict to the laity m well as the clergy : for Oil* purpose hist edicts are recorded 
on rocks in various parts of Indin, and for this purpose wore Ids missionaries sent, 
even to Autloohu* and Ptolemy. 
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gion had once been predominant throughout tbe most civilized and 
kingdoms of Asia.” 

; ^ Of course, all these religions at the time spoken of had numerous 
heresies, and underwent various modifications with the progress of 
time, and the change in men's opinions $ nor is it my purpose 
absolutely to deny the possibility of a very ancient contemporaneous 
existence in India to Buddhism and Brahmanism, the latter in its 
simplest forms, precisely as Buddhist heresies would exist contempo¬ 
raneously with the parent religion ; but, after a careful collation of 
facts, I unhesitatingly declare that I have not met with evidence to 
satisfy my mind that Brahmanism was ever in the ascendant , until 
after the fall of Buddhism ! 

With a few words on the genius of ancient Buddhism, and the 
possible cause of its fall in India, I shall close these notes. The 
Buddhists, like many other Eastern nations, believed in the transmi¬ 
gration of the soul. To terminate this probationary state, and to 
obtain final liberation or rest, nirvana or nirbutti , that is to say, the 
stoppage of the further transition of the soul, was the sole worthy 
object of mail’s existence! The only path to this object was 
through the grades of the clergy. The conditions were, tbe “ most 
perfect faith, the most perfect virtue, ami the most perfect knmdedge." 
It was insufficient for the laity that they believed in Buddha, Dharma, 
Sanya,, i, e. Buddha, the law, and the clergy or church; of which 
there is elsewhere an analogue in “ God, tbe law, and the prophets:’' 
it was only by receiving the tonsure, and enlisting in the ranks of 
the church, that they even made the first step towards salvation. 
It was then, that, abandoning the world and its concerns, pledged 
to absolute poverty, to support life by eleemosynary means, to chas¬ 
tity, to abstinence, to penance, to prayer, and, above all, to continued 
contemplation of divine truths, they rose in the grades of the 
church, until some one amongst them having attained the most 
perfect knowledge, the most perfect virtue, and the most perfect faith, 
became Buddha, or infinite wisdom ; that is to say, the soul ceased 
to wander,—Its final rest was attained, and it was absorbed into the 
First Cause* It has been attempted to brand this doctrine with 
atheism $ but if it be m, then are the Brahmans atheists, for it is 
part of their esoteric system Those of the Buddhist clergy who 
could not attain nirvana, in their renewed births were supposed to 
attain ;> form amongst the grades of beings either celestial or terree- 
trial, approaching to perfect happiness in the proximate ratio of their 

1 Wilson, Second Oxford Lecture, p. 64. 
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attainment of perfect knowledge, and in these states they might rise 
or fall, until final liberation Was attained. The souls of the laity 
went on transmigrating through animal or vegetable life, without 
even passing the threshold to salvation. It was a strong motive 
with every man, therefore, to join the clergy, and even the painful 
lives the latter led, did not prevent the proper relation between pro¬ 
ducers and rton-producers in the social system being subverted. 
The accumulation of the clergy was pregnant with evil. Their 
standard of excellence was infinitely too high for humanity j their 
tests for its attainment too severe j schisms occurred, disorders 
broke out, relaxations in discipline followed, and these circumstances, 
in the progress of ages, combined with the severe pressure upon 
the laity for the. support of the enormously disproportioned num¬ 
bers of the clergy [vide Mahawansoj, loosened their hold upon the 
veneration and affection of the people : they silently fell off from 
a system which was so onerous, and merged into the Yaisya^ 1 . or 
Sudra ranks of the Bralirnanical faith, precisely as is described by 
IIiuan tlusaiig to have been the case at Patna in the seventh cen¬ 
tury, when ** the Buddhists were Jiving amongst the heretics, and 
no better than them.” In this corrupted stage of Buddhism, the 
fiery Saivas mustered in sufficient force to effect its overthrow ; 
the clergy, and such of the laity as espoused their interests, were 
cither slaughtered, or driven out of India to a man, and the rest of 
the laity had little difficulty in transferring their allegiance from one 
idol to another, (for from w orks cf Buddhist art, and from what 
we now see of its practices in other countries, it must then have 
lapsed into little better than rank idolatry,) and Buddhism thus 
finally disappeared from India, leaving, however, indestructible 
vestiges of its former glory, and many of its practices amongst the 
Hindus, as noticed by Dr. Stevenson j the Saivas leaving also, as I 
elsewhere have had occasion to notice, monuments of their 
triumphs 1 1 

In case I am asked for the specific object and cut bono of my 
labours, my reply is brief and simple. The startling accounts of 
India by the Chinese travellers in the fifth, sixth, and seventh cen¬ 
turies of our era, prompted me to subject details so novel and unex¬ 
pected to the test of such contemporary or previous evidence, as 
might be obtainable. The Chinese travellers have come from the 
ordeal unscathed, and the accumulated facts in the preceding pages 
satisfy me that the narratives of what they saw, in their chief 

1 Journal of the Koval Asiatic Society. No. tv. page 2®S. 
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features, are as worthy of credit as those of the travellers of any 
other time or nation whatever, at least those of Fa hian. With 
respect to the cut bono, if it be proved that Brahmanism is neither 
unfathomable in its antiquity, nor unchangeable in its character, wc 
may safely infer that, by proper means, applied in'a cautions, kindly, 
and forbearing spirit, such f urther changes may be effected, as will 
raise the intellectual standard of the Hind^, improve their moral 
and social condition, and assist to promote their eternal welfare. 
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APPENDIX. 


* No. I. 

JBuddhist Emblems . 

Buddhist emblems or symbols, have been so frequently referred to in 
the preceding notes, that I have thought it desirable to arrange upon one 
plate, those symbols which it has been my fortune to meet with, and to 
offer also such explanations as my limited knowledge of the subject permits. 
Almost the whole of the symbols are taken from the fac simile coins published 
in the Nos. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; some few from the 
drawings of the sculptures in the temple orehaitya of Bliilsa; and two or 
three from my own collection of Buddhist inscriptions in Western India. A 
knowledge of these emblems is of very considerable importance, as it 
enables the inquirer at once to fix, with some exceptions, the religious per* 
suasion to which inscriptions or sculptures belong, with which even a 
solitary emblem may be associated. 

The first line represents the various forms in which the ehaitya or 
Buddhist temple for relics of Buddha's or Patriarchs is represented on the 
coins which have come under thy dye* triple hemispheres, or the first 
multiple of a triple hemisphere, (probably intended for circles) are so 
arranged as to give a pyramidal character to a structure, and the apex is sur¬ 
mounted by various emblems, some of which it will be observed are also met 
with isolated in the last two lines of the plate. This triple character of forms 
is not confined to the coins, for I had occasion to notice in my account of the 
caves of Ellora, that three circles were traced in the ehaitya form (two for 
basement, and one for apex,) on the floors of two of the Buddhist caves. 
This tri-unite form is probably (as I believe has been observed by Dr. Burn,) 
the mystic representation of the Buddhist trinity,-—Buddha, Dharma, and 
Satlga, (God, the law, and the clergy or church.) 

It is to be remarked, however, that when the ehaitya or temple of relics 
is sculptured out of the rock, end then called a Deghope by Mr. Erskine,it 
is represented, not by the triple hemispheres, but by a very short truncated 
cylinder, surmounted by a hemisphere, and crowned with <a parasol ear an 
umbrella, or m complicated emblem, such as is shown in rny drawing of the 
Visvakarma cave at Ell ora; and such appears to have been the form of the 
ehaitya at Bhilso, and also of those Mausolea found in Afghanistan 
and the Punjab; indeed, the funeral edifices described by Mr* Moorcroft at 
Le in Ladakh, do pot differ much from the old form of theetaiiyiu 
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The second line represents various modifications of the form of n wheel, 
met with on coins in connexion with other Buddhist emblems, and on the 
sculptures at Ellora. It is also mentioned by Fa hian as being traced upon 
some religious structures. The Buddhists associated the idea ofspiritual 
ns well as temporal dominion with the wheel, and Buddha was called in 
Pali, Chakkuwatti/or supremo ruler 1 . But its principal association was con¬ 
nected with the salvation of man: prayers were written out and pasted upon 
a wheel, and it was then turned upon its axis, with a rapidity proportioned 
to the fervour and strength of the aspirant for futurity; and each revolution 
was deemed equivalent to an oral repetition of a prayer; the faster it was 
turned, therefore, the faster prayers were sent up to heaven, and the sooner 
the sinner effected the expiation of his offences. Hence, the wheel was 
called the praying wheel*! 

To understand the third line, it is necessary to premise that each Buddha, 
or patriarch, had a sacred tree, peculiarly liis own, called his Bo-tree, under 
which, probably like Sakya Buddha, he was supposed to be born, did 
penance, preached, and died. Mr, Tumour, in naming each of the twenty- 
four Buddhas who preceded Sakya Buddha, mentions also the Pali name of 
each species of tree sacred to each Buddha. Amongst the number I recog¬ 
nize the Ficus Indies, Ficus glomerata, Ficus religiosa, Mimosa sirisha, 
Chainpaca naga, the Sul a, Shorca robustn, and Tcrrainalia alata glabra: 
the want of a Pali dictionary disables mo from extending the list. It will 
be seen by the plate that there is an evident although rude attempt to repre¬ 
sent different foliage in the various figures of trees, and, consequently, 
different trees. We may suppose, therefore, that the prince, upon whose 
coin a particular tree appears, was the follower or disciple oftlic Buddha, or 
patriarch, whose tree emblem he adopts. In some cases, the appearance 
of different trees upon different coins may indicate their being of different 
eras. 

With respect to the fourth line, the figures 1 and 2, in consequence of 
the one holding a staff and the other holding a trident, and on some coins 
being associated with a humped bull,have been deemed to have a connexion 
with Siva; but on the coins they are associated with Buddhist emblems. 
On com No. 4, pi. 25, vol. iii., p. 436, J. A. S. B-, the figure No. 2 stands 
erect, with his trident, as the only figure on one side of the coin, and, on the 
other, are the sacred bo-troc, and the c baity a, in the fourth form of the first 
line of the emblems, both indubitably Buddhist emblems, and the antelope, 
which is found in many Buddhist sculptures, appears between the two 
emblems: the figure cannot, therefore, be intended for Siva. But the same 
figure (naked except at the UaUt), leaning on jumped bull , is met with 
on one aide of a coin of Kadphises, which repiUents a figure with a high 
cap and two ribands floating behind, habited in a kind of frock coat without 
collar, and putting something upon a small altar without flame—a trident, 
with a hatchet attached, standing by the side of the altar; the figure, altar, 

» From tc Chaldea,** wheel, and Ci Watti,” the ruler or sustainer • Hie wheel 
being typical of the universe. i. 

8 Fa hian, p. 23, note. 
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and trident being surrounded by a Greek inscription. With such associa¬ 
tions, the bull* trident, and figure can scarcely hove reference to Siva— 
particularly as the emblem on the top of the Buddhist standard, No. lfi <d' 
my emblems, is just over the rump of the bull; and the altar-figure of the 
gold coin, No. 10 of the same plate, has two undoubted Buddhist emblems 
upon it—the swastica, or mystic cross (Nos. 8 and 12 of my plate), and the 
figure 84 from my Buddhist inscriptions at Junir, and figures 34 or 35 of 
these inscriptions, are found on several of the Indo-Seythk* coins (bull and. 
trident, figure) of pi. 38, vol. iv., J. A. S. B., p. 030. The humped bull on 
the coins does not necessarily connect them with Hinduism, for the sacred 
bo-tree, and a regular chaitya with swastica, are conjoined with a humped 
bull in the Indo-Baetrian coin 3, pi. 32, vol.vii., p. 1050, J. A. S. B. In the 
so-called Hindu coin 1, pi. 60, vol. vii., the bull is before a chaitya; in coin 
2 of the same plate it is before a bo-tree. In coins 5 and G, pi. 34, vol. iv., 
the bull is before the bo-tree : in coin 0 of the same plate the bull is on onu 
side, an elephant on the other, and my Buddhist inscriptions’ emblem is 
above the elephant. On coin 15, pi. 01, vol. vii., of the coins from Ougcin, 
the bull is before a bo-tree, on one side, and on the other is one of the forms of 
the Buddhist praying wheel; but similar associations of the bull with Buddhist 
emblems are very numerous, whether in the Indo-Baclrian, I ado-Scythian, 
Behat, or Ougcin coins. The bull, and indent-fig are, therefore, are not 
necessarily Hindu types. With respect to figure 1 of the fourth line of my 
emblems, it is met with on coin 23, pi. 34, vol. iv., associated with the Bud¬ 
dhist bo-tree and praying wheel; and on toms from Ougcin, with undoubted 
Buddhist emblems, pi. G t, vol. vii., ,T, A. »S. Jf. How little the trident figure 
on the coins will correspond with Siva is shown from the follo wing description 
of him from the Harsha inscription:—“ The three-forked spear in thy left 
hand, the extended axe in thy right hand, thy head-dress the celestial Gang a 
herself, a serpent the necklace about thy throat, never was so wondrous 
vesture as thine, O three-eyed one.” This is Parvali’s own description of 
Siva, her husband. He is also called “ moon-crowned, fast-bound with its 
shining horrid ornament” [dotted hair]. 

Figure 4* a Tartar looking personage, is met with on the Kancrkos and 
Kadphises coins, offering something upon a low altar. In no instance does 
it appear to me that the altar sends forth flames. In very many of the coins, 
it lias a clearly-defined margin or upper edge, and ip some it is crenafod or 
cleft, hut without flame issuing from it. The Chinese travellers speak of 
every Buddhist householder in Afghanistan having an altar outside his 
door, on which he daily offered flowers to Buddha. The coins may repre¬ 
sent this altar, and it has been already remarked, that if not Buddhist, the 
altar would be Mithraio, and in neither case would the figure making an 
ottering, with the trident figure* and bull on the reverse, have any con¬ 
nexion with Hinduism. 

Something resembling the altars mentioned by Fa hi an exist to this day 
amongst the Buddhist people of Ladakh, according to Mr. Mom-craft, who 
fcuya, “ A column of red stone stood near each house to avert, it was said, the 
effects ©f |hi» * evil eye*’ " Travels in Ladakh* vol. i., p. 403 j and at page 
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157, he has the following remarkable words:—"The path then descended 
rapidly between a small temple on the left, and an altar or mound of 
masonry with two feet sculptured on it. These altars are very common* 
and perhaps indicate the former prevalence in these parts of the religion of 
Buddha, which, more than any other Indian creed , employs this emblem /” 
Buddhism would appear then, as in Fa Ilian's time, to continue the use of the 
altar. The altars of Nos. 4 and 5 may be connected with the initial emblem of 
No. 3 Buddhist inscription, from Junir, vol. vi„, pi. 53, J. A. S. B., and No. 36 
of the emblems. This form of altar can have nothing to do with the Sassa- 
nian fire altars, which, on the coins, pi. 14, vol. vi., is a pillar taller than a 
man, and with the flame distinctly burning on the summit. Emblem 6 
is met with on coin 16, with bo-tree, and chaitva, and bull , from the 
Punjab; on coin IS with the c baity a, bo-tree, swastika. No. 33, and ele¬ 
phant from Jannpur, ph 34, vol. iv.; on coin 48, with chaitya, bo-tree, and 
antelope, pi, 35, vol, iv. It is also found with the other Buddhist emblems, 
wheel and swastica, on the Iiulo-Bactrian coins, pi. 32, vol. vii. Emblem 
7 is similarly found, on pi. 32, vol. vii., and on coin 1, from Behat, pi. 
18, vol. iii., with chaitya, bo-tree, swastica, and antelope. 

Emblem 8 is the celebrated swastica, or Buddhist cross ; it was also the 
type of the Lao tseu or Tuo sse, mentioned by the Chinese as peculiar reli¬ 
gionists in China, before Sakva Buddha. Independently of this emblem 
being found on most Buddhist coins from all parts of India, it is also met 
with initial, and terminal, or both, on Buddhist inscriptions at Junir, Karli, 
and in Cuttack. It is also seen on the gold coin of Kadphiscs, pi. 38, vol. 
iv., the trident warrior and altar on one side, and figure with coat and loose 
trowsers , leaning on a humped bull, on the other; which has been construed 
into Siva, because on some of the coins of Kadphises this dress is wanting. 
Siva in a coat and loose trowsers would certaiuly be comical. 

Emblem 9 is on coin 20, pi. 34, and on coins 34, 35, and 36, pi. 35, vol. 
iv., with a large chaitya on one side, and lion on the other, and generally 
on a large series of lndo-Scythian coins. It may be a further variety of the 
bo-tree. 

Emblems 0, 21, and 22, are seen upon the Indo-Bactrian coins, pi. 32, 
vol. vii., associated with the other Buddhist types, chaitya, bo-tree, wheel, 
and swastica. It is also met with on No. 1 coin, from Behat, pi. 18, vol. iii., 
with the chaitya, bo-tree, swastica, and antelope . 

Emblem 12 is an enlarged form of the swastica, and is seen as the chief 
emblem on coin 32, pi. 85, vol. iv. 

Emblem 13 *s seen on the Buddhist coin No. 48, pi. 35, vol. iv., combined 
with the chaitya, bo-tree, antelope, and emblem No. 6. 

Emblems 14, 15, 24, 29, and 32, are evidently derivations from a com*' 
in on original; 15 is seen on the coins 9 and 10, pi. 38, vol. iv., of the I fide- 
Scythic series; 29 is met with on the Konerkos and Kadphises coins, 
which have the Tartar figure, with small altar, trident, and bull; p|. 12, vol. 
iii., with corrupt Greelt inscriptions. As the chief figure on the coins 
changes in dress, and is with or without trident or bull, and supposed priest, 
the emblem slightly varies, still preserving its four prongs, until on the 
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Canouj series of coins it assumes the form of 32. In plate 13, vol. iff., the 
emblem No. 29 is on the gold coin No. 10, in which the figure has two 
tridents, one of which he is sticking into the altar, and the Buddhist cross is 
on the coin; and in another, the figure has a trident, but is without altar, and 
a figure is seated astride on an elephant. 32 is on the archer coin (Sri 
Mahendra Sinha), Nos. 24 and 8, pi. 38, vol. v., with a lady seated on a lion; 
us is seen in the Buddhist sculptures of Ellora, and generally on the 
Canouj series, pi. 36, vol. v. But the emblem, in any of its forms, is not 
known to be absolutely Buddhist; although the probabilities are that, in 
form 29, it is either Mithraic or Buddhist* from its associations, and in form 
32 it is plainly derived from the preceding forms, not less from its own pecu¬ 
liarities, than from the male figure and accompaniments; but if the princes 
of the Canouj coins be the same as those mentioned in the Allahabad and 
Bhitari column inscriptions, then it would have become a Hindu type, as 
those princes reverenced Brahmanical Gods. Mr. Court says in form 29 ho 
has seen it sculptured at Susiana in Persia. I have introduced the forms 
to show their transition through the coins of different dynasties. 

N os. 1C and 17 are associated with the emblem (29) on the Canouj 
gold coins, which have their types in the Indo-Scythian series, from the 
preservation of the figure at the altar; but the figure has no longer the 
trident, but the nondescript staff and head No. 16, which very much 
resembles the crest and staff'supporting the lotus on which Buddha is seated 
in the Karli sculptures: or this emblem is replaced, as in coin 23 of the 
Canouj series, pi. 39, vol. iv„ by No. 17; and as the Canouj coin 11, pi. 36, 
vol. v., which is in fact the banner staff (No. 20) of the figures on the Bud¬ 
dhist chaitya at Bhilsa. This coin (11) is looked upon as the first of the 
connecting links between the Indo-Scythic and Canouj coins. The gentle¬ 
man at the altar has absolutely a modern regimental codt, and the lady oil 
the opposite side carries a Greek cornucopia ! In spite of these anomalous 
associations, the coins are no doubt the precursors of the more numerous 
class of the Canouj princes, whose ancestors probably leaned to Buddhism, 
but who themselves leaned to Brahmanism. It is not, however, to be won¬ 
dered at that they bear foreign types, when it is borne in mind that the 
origin of the Rahtore raj puts of Canouj, according to the genealogical tree 
preserved by the Jains, is traced up to an Indo-Scythic [Greek?] prince; 
and a descendant from hinvNayaiis Pala, made himself master of Canouj, 
a.d. 469, a fact which does not militate against Fa hian’s statement, 
that when he was there, a.d. 409 to 495, a Buddhist prince reigned. 
Buddhism had been undisturbed up to the fith century; but when Hiuan 
Thsang visited Canouj, two centuries afterwards, the dynasty had been 
changed. 

Nos, 18, 19, and 20, are the standards surmounted by emblems, which 
are carried by figures, on the sculptures on the Buddhist chaitya, at Bhilsa, 
drawing 28, voi. vi., p. 452. The same emblems, combined with an elephant, 
a lion, or an antelope, are met with on coins; for instance, the spear-head 
of No. 19, on coin 15, pi. 60, vol. vii. It is evidently also the same as No. 
23 » which is met with on coin I, pL 83, vol. vii., of Indo-Bactrian coins, 
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many of which have multiplied Buddhist emblems upon thorn. The spear¬ 
head of No.'19, No. 23, and probably No. 11, approximates in form to that of 
the emblem which surmounts the spires or apex of the Buddhist ohaityaa 
at he, the capital of Ladakh, according to Mr. Mooi-croft, v6l, i., p. 215. 

No. 21 must bo a decidedly Buddhist emblem, for it is seen, associated 
with the wheel, bo-tree, ehaityn, swastiea, and antelope, on coin 6, pi. 32, 
vul, vii. 

No. 22 is also decidedly Buddhist, for it is seen over the chaitya with 
several other Buddhist emblems on the Indo-Bactrian coins of pi. 32, vol. vii. 
If is also seen on the Nysam coin 30, pi. 3, vol. v., with on imperfect Greek 
inscription, connecting the Nyseean princes with Buddhism. Also upon a 
rare coin. No. 5, pi. 35, vol. v., of the Azos group: and Mr. Priusop says it 
is found on the degenerate gold coins of the Kadphises group. 

No. 25 is seen on the Buddhist Satrap coins, pi. 32, vol vii.; also upon 
the Buddhist Ceylon coins. Nos. 6, 13, and I I, pi. 20, vol. vi. 

No. 26 is seen on coin 20, pi. CO, vol, vii. It may be one of the forms of 
the bo-tree. 

No. 27 is seen on coins 24 and 20, pi. 60, vol. vii. 

No. 23, being a bull’s head, is seen on coin 14, pi. 61, vol. vii., of the coins 
from Ougein and Kaira in Gujerat, which bear the most unqualified cha¬ 
racteristics of Buddhism in a seated figure of Buddha, the bo-tree, chaitya, 
praying-wheel, &e. This appearance of the bull’s head on a Buddhist coin 
affords another proof of the trustworthiness of Fa hian, who says a bull’s 
head was sculptured on the door posts of a Buddhist temple, which he saw 
in Indio, and he also says the head of the walking-stick cf the Buddhist 
priests was sometimes fashioned into the form of a bull’s head. But the 
bull’s scull also occupies a place on the Indo-Sassanian coins (pi. 14, vol. 
vi.) over the head of the prince, with the unquestioned fire altar of the Per¬ 
sians on the reverse of the coin. 

No. 31, the miscalled trident of Siva, is seen nearly filling up the reverse 
of the Indo-Sassanian coin, No. II, pi. 15, vo!. vi., with a man and bull on 
the opposite side; the bull on several other coins on the same plate being 
associated with the indisputable Buddhist emblems, the chaitya, praying 
wheel, and bo-tree. 

No, 33 is an undoubted Buddhist emblem, joined on many coins with tho 
chaitya* bo-tree, and elephant; on coin 22 from Canquj, vol. iii., pi, 18; on 
1 7, with chaitya and swastica from the Punjab, pi. 34, vol. iv.; on coin 18, 
with chaitya and bo-tree, &c., from Jaunpuf, pi. 34, vol. iv.; on coin 41, with 
the bo-tree, pi. 35, yob iv.; also on the Buddhist coins 17 and 25 from 
Ougein, pb 61. vol. vii. 

Nos. 34,35, and IW are initial to three of the Buddhist inscriptions from the 
Junir caves, copied by Colonel Sykes, pi. 53, vol. vi, No. 34 is also found 
conjoined with No. 29, on coin 1, Kadphises in a chariot, and naked trident 
figure on the reverse; also on coin 3, with bust of Kadpbisee, and trident 
figure on the reversjfc, pi. 3a, vol. iv. With respect to the trident, Fripsep 
says (vol. iv., p» fi3:§) decisively, that the bull and supposed priest [trident 
figure ?] are dedicated to tho $<4ar worship, and w* to Siva the Brytmim* 
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teal erf eel* iJMnsep #ay» (vol* vi* p. 164$) that the symbol 34* is i n ** e$act 
accorefaitee with the monogram on a Urge series of the Indo-Spytbie coins, 
commencing with the reverse of the celebrated Mokadphiscs coin.*’ This 
exact accordance,■ therefore, would seem to connect the princes of the coins 
with Buddhism, 

No. 34 is also on the Buddhist coins 3 and 9, (bull and elephant,) from 
Behat, pi. 34 j also on coins 34* 35 , and 36 , pi, 35, vol. iv. 

No. 35 is seen on coins 3 and 3 of the Indo-Scythic series, pi. 38, vol. iv., 
with the Tartar head and trident figure, and is very probably, together with 
emblem U, only a modification of No. 34, 


No. ir. 

Chinese Account of India* translated from the “ Wcm-heen-t'hung - 

Kaouf or “ Deep llesearehes into Ancient Monuments f % Ma- 

twan-Lin, Published in ike Nouv. Melanges Asiatiques* tom# i* 
p. 1 96 * 

MA-WAK^tN’l CITATION Of CHttfBSE AUTSIOSUTIRS REGARDING IMDI A.. 

1. Tlie Chinese Emperor Woo te sent a General Officer, Chang been, as 
ambassador to the In do-Scythians u.e. 120, Tim Scythians were then in 
possession of Afghanistan, 

2. Under the Chinese Emperor Ho to, a.d. 89 to 106, several ambassadors 
from India came to offer tribute, 

3. Under Yan he, a.d. 150, strangers often came by the way of Tonquiu 
and Cochin-China to offer tribute. 

4. Them Is a tradition that the Emperer Jffiag te, a d. 58 te sent 
ambassadors to India to inquire about Buddha; the cons squamae was, that 
Buddhism began toprevail in China A.n. 147 to 167* 

5. An embassy from China went through Bwrmah under the Woo 
dynasty, and roasted India Caro. 933 to 380>^-probably ascended the Ganges. 
The King of India was astonished at the appearance of these people by sea, 

6. In the fifth year of the Emperor Wang te, a.d. 428, the King of 
Kapil* (Oade), the beloved of t h e mo on* sent d iaoto t sds a nd parrots, - 

7. Under Ming to, a.d. 466, an ambatoadar Orem India (he received the 
rank of Li**»t.-Gen»r*l.) came to offer irilmte. - 

8. In the eighteenth year of the Ttten kt* (a.d. 441) the King of 
Sou mo lofof India) sent tW products of bis country. 

8*"UnderHoaea.woe ( 4 - 0 . 4551, the King of abandon* 
sent a superior officer with gold and premous vase*. . 

10 . Under t% -*Jxk dm#** of Pbe bo sent aaambawador 

tooffis* tribute; Ad these kingdom *§rf 
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11. Under the dynasty of Leang (a.d. $02), the King of India, named 
Keii to, sent his great officer, Choo lo ta, with vases of crystal, talismans, dec. 

12. Under Seuan woo, a.d. $00 to 516, (South India) sent a present of 
horses of a fine breed. The ambassador mentioned the products of India, 
and stated that it carried on a trade with the Roman Empire and Syria, — 
The writing it on leaves of trees, 

13. The Emperor Yaung te (a.d. 605 to 616) sent a person, but ho did 
not get beyond Tibet. 

14. Under the Tang dynasty, in the years Woo teh (a.d. 6 18 to 627), 
there were great troubles in India j the King (Siladitya?) fought great 
battles. 

15. The Chinese Buddhist priest, Huen cliwang, who writes his travels, 
arrived in India at this period, and had audience of Siladitya. 

16. Ambassadors from the King ofMagadha (Behar) arrived in China 
a.d. 642, with a present of books. 

17. The Emperor Tae-tsung, a.d, 648, sent a superior officer to 
(She lo ye to) Siladitya (King of Magadha) ; but before the arrival of the 
ambassador Siladitya was dead, and his throne usurped by his minister. 
The ambassador was attacked and plundered. He retired to Tibet> which , 
together with Nepal, were under China ,—collected a force, Nepal furnishing 
7000 cavalry, with which he resented the insults he had received, took the 
usurper prisoner, and carried him to China. 

The Chinese found the kingdoms of the Brahmans, in a d. 648, to lie in 
the Punjab—Pan-cha-fa. 

18. Under K&ou tsung, a.d. 650 to C84, & man of the atheistical sect of 
Lokayato, from the mouths of the Ganges, came to offer homage. 

19. In the third of the years Kecn-fung, a.d. 667, the five Indias sent 
ambassadors to the Emperor. 

20. In the years Kae-yuen, a.d. 713 to 742, an ambassador from Central 
India made three attempts to reach China, and arrived the third time. He 
applied for aid against the Ta aha (Arabs!) and the Too-fan (Tibetans). 
The Emperor Heuen tsung (a.d. 713 to 756) conferred upon him the rank 
of General-in-Chief. 

21. Northern India also sent an embassy. 

* ;sf2. The third of the years Kwang*shun, a-d. 953, a priest of Buddha, 
from Westcrn India, accompanied by many other Buddhist priests, repre¬ 
senting sixteen tribes or nations of. India, brought tribute, amongst other 
things, horses. 

23. A Chinese Btaddhist priest returned from India after a second 
residence of twelve years there. He brought with Ihim part of the body of 
Buddha (relics), and an abundance of books. The Emperor Tae tsoo, who 
reigned a,d. 955 *e 953, summoned him to his presence, and inquired about 
the products of India.) 

24. A Buddhist pHest of India, about a.d. 969, brought Sanscrit r books, 
and envoys continued lo bring them. 

25. At this time tile son of the King of Eastern India came to China* 

26. A Buddhist friost* Kwang-yuen, returned from India, aj>* 983, 
bringing a letter Moo-se-nang, (probably Mahdu Sinbc, a king of 
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Bengal, mentioned in the Ayeen Akberi,) also images of Sakya (Buddha) 
and relics of his body. 

27. a.d. 983, another Buddhist priest came from Indie, with hooks. 

29. a.d. 984 to 988, a Buddhist priest returned from the countries of 
Western Asia with books. There was also'a Brahman priest, named Yung- 
she, and a Persian infidel, who came together to the capital. The Brahman 
said that his country was called ]Le; that the King's family name was 
Ya-lowoo-t.ee ; that he was a worshipper of Buddha; and that he distri¬ 
buted gifts to the poor from the temple of Buddha. 

29. a d. 990, Buddhist priests arrive in ships ! 

30. a.d. 1025 to 1031, some Buddhist priests of Western India brought 
sacred books. 

31. a.d. 1036, nine Buddhist priests cameTrom India with bones of 
Buddha, sacred books, and teeth, statues, &c., of Boddhisatwas. 

The preceding chronological account of the relations between China and 
India, has also the following notice :— 

“ At the close of the year Kan yuen” (about a.d. 756) the hank of the 
river Ganges gave way, and disappeared.” 

In the Pandu dynasty of lndaprest.hu, (Delhi,) the city of Hastinapur, 
then under King Nemi, was washed away. Nerai appears the fourth 
prince after Latanika, placed by Todd 1 iOG n.c., and therefore may be con¬ 
sidered, by the same calculation, about 1020 u.c. It is not at all improbable 
tiic fact, with a fabulous Hindu date of 1020 n.e., may be the identical event 
recorded by the Chinese, a.d. 750, and a useful correction may thus be 
applied to the Pandu Table. 
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No. IV. 

Very frequent mention of the Puranas having been made in the preceding 
Notes, the following very brief—indeed skeleton—analysis, taken from 
Professor Wilson s observations, may be useful. The chief object is to give 
the impression of so learned an authority as Professor Wilson with respect 
to the dates of the well-known productions. 


Sect. 

Names of Parana. 

Chief Object. 

Chief Descriptions. 

Probable Dates. 

1 Vishnu., 

Bratima ........ 

Worship of Siva, 
of the Sun, also of 
Krishna us Jaguu- 
natln 

Orissa and its tem- 

Kith to 14th cents- 


pie*., and the Barns 
river In Mar war. 

rise. 

2 Vishnu,. 

Pfitlmu .. 

!>«>., lake of Push¬ 
kina, or l'okhur hi 
Ajmer. 

Temple of Sri-ran- 
ga.ni, in Mysore, 
and city of Harlpur 
'“probably) Vija- 
yanayar (14tli cen¬ 
tury) on the Tanga- 
bhadra. 

12th to 16th ceutu- 


rles. 

« Vishnu,. 

Vishnu .......... 

Vishnu exclusively,. 


Wilson thinks 



about a.». S&4, 

4 Siva .... 

Vuyu, or 3ivn .... 

Worship of Siva, of 
the Yoga school, 
which originated ill 
the 7tti and yth 
centuries. 

Various Tirthas. 

The narrator, Suta 
or bard, half Hrah- 
tnan half Ksha- 
triya. 

The oldest, proba¬ 
bly, from Sts airand 
want of reference 
to known modem 
things. 7th and8th 
centuries. 

f> Vishnu.. 

Sri Bliagavnta.... 

Vishnu and. Krishna. 
Asserts nil is illu¬ 
sion. Hindus of 
every caste, and 
even Mlechchlms, 
outcasts or barba¬ 
rians, might learn 
to have faith in 
Vasudeva. 

Vopadeva, to whom 
it is attributed, 
lived at the court 
of Hcmadri, Haja 
of Xlevaglri Deogur 
or jiowlatabad, 

prior to its con¬ 
quest by the Mos¬ 
lems in the 14th 
century. Twenty- 
four incarnations. 

After Vishnu to 13th 
century, say Cole, 
brook e and Wilson. 
Itself asserts it was 
composed after all 
the others, 

• ■ «t 

‘Jj 

<5 Vishnu,. 

Narada, or Mara, 
diyu. 

Vishnu. Virulently 
sectarian. 

Let not this Parana 
be repeated in the 
presence of the 
killers of cows and 
contemners of the 
go da—Moslems. 

Modem—about 16th 
or 1 7 th century: 
lifter the Mahome- 
dans. 

7 Diirgn.. 

Mafkando, 

Maskondeya, 

Durgtt or Kail... 

Quotes the Malta, 
bharat. Not secta- 
rial j chiefly narra¬ 
tive- 

9th or 10th century, 

8 Siv* ,, 

Agni, or Agneya,. 

Saivn. Worship at 
<3 ay a. 

Follows Mahabha- 
rat and Kamayana 
Id stories of Hama 
anil Krishna; not 
a word original, but 
a eyetOpBcdia of 
old materials. 

Seems, in some 
places, an abridg¬ 
ment of the Vish¬ 
nu. 

Cannot be very re¬ 
mote. Probably 

before the h!sho¬ 
rn edan Invasion. 
Cites die conunet; 
tator on Jhwdni, 
therefore' '' after 
mass ■: ■; of > Hindu 
P°eWv, . part 

supplfed taghi' » 
nine centuries ego. 

d V'« 0 * 

Bhavishya, or 

prophetic. 

Worship of Siva. 
Legends of ting 
Panchanl t o mere 
ritual. No Pur aim. 

Mahohharata quot¬ 
ed, and Krishna is 
said to relate Ijt to 
Yudhishtbim. 

Probably prior to 
the Moslem inva¬ 
sion.. ;V.. . 
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S ett. 

Names Of Parana 

Cktef Obu at 

Chief Descriptions 

Probable States 

]0 Vishnu 

Brahma Valvar 
tj»a. 

To describe acts of 
Brahma, Devi, Gu 
«m«, and Krishna, 
chiefly the latter. 

Secferiol, and no 
Parana. at all Ort* 
gin of artificer’s 
cosle 

Certainly mode rn 
as it cannot bo the 
Puma* mentioned 
in the Matsyu. 

l) Siva.,, 


Worship of Siva as 
the Fludlui hut tut 
mention of obscene 
rites 

Sect&rial, sod pro¬ 
perly not a punma 
llrautna and Vlsh. 
nu fight for supre¬ 
macy, and the Lings 
pHts down both 
Twenty-eight In 
carnations 

Certainly not before 
the 8th qr SUh ceii 
Ulrica, and may be 
litter. 

12 Vishnu 

VWfUta, or Boar 

Vt*h««, in the boar 
Incarnation No 

leaning to Krishna, 

Various Ttrthas, 
one of Mutra v Ma- 
thura). 

12th ittfisiy 

13 Siva ... 

Skamla. or ’hx 
faced deity. 

hya worship. 

Sectarian temples of 
Sir* at flnuuyi, or 
Kaal, and also his 
temples In Orissa 
and at Jagaunath. 

Tim Kasi Khsuda, 
probably heftur 
Mahmud of Char 
ni’» first attack on 
Benares. 

14 Vlshmi 
and 

Shn 

Vamana, or 

Dwarf 

VMhn« t but mix 
turn of Lings, md 
worship ot both. 

Dwarf avatar of 
Viibnn, or Krish¬ 
na Various Tir- 
thea at Benam. 
Himalaya, and 

north westofDelhi 

Subsequent to the 
rivalry of the Sal 
vaa andYaiahusvas 
May have been 
i ompited ahm. t 
three or four c«u 
tnriaa ago. 

id f>ir* 
and 
iHngn 

Ktrnna, or 7 or. 
totre. 

Worship of Sira and 
f>u*g* ; although 
the name v.ouid 
imply Vaishnava 

Avatars of Vishnu 
and legends of 
Siva 

SuImw quent to Tnn 
trika, Sokta, and 
Jala sects Yogis 
try to identity 
themselves with 
the dirjskf 

Milts... 

MtUf** or Fish. 

Worship of Siva, but 
not sectorial 

Fish avatar The 
Mahobharala 
m o tes thu story 
from the Matty a, 
cutd therefore 

should be subse¬ 
quent 

Quotes the very 
words of Vishnu 
and Bodnia Pn- 
ranas,and therefore 
after 12th century 

17 Vishnu 
and 
ibis. 

Garuda, or Vul 
tore 

8nt>, Sira and Vi eh 
nu worship 

Birth of Garuda not 
mentioned, but of 
* acred places dedi¬ 
cated to the sun 
A questionable 

Parana. 

Quotes the Tanlnka 
ritual# therefore 
subsequent to 7th 
ana got centuries 

IS Slta... 

♦ 

Brahman da, .... 

Martntfve. chiefly, 
but also worship of 
Dnrga a# Fare- 
aaktl 

I Kg of Brahma, of 
Karachi, or Konje- 

apinsn. 

’ 

Buies of a Saleta, or 
Tautrtka descrip¬ 
tion given, there, 
rare modern, aa 
Wilson colls them 
coiruptlons of the 
religion of the Ve- 

a^ii aysarit n^Eniaa 

H*P JFWrwmmm 


The Ptttvukftt wh not to he retied upon, in their present condition, m authorities for 
0m waj0at0apm I twKfioo of the Hindu* at any remote period. The Malmbharat# 
ways rtf itself; Hu* n> legend» current Si the world wlu«fl» is unconnected with it, 
and therefor intimates its being fteonita of those tpM in the Thxmm^Prpfme 00 
ike Vithut Purtma, p. 58. * 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THB 

SEVENTEENTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, 

Heed on the Dm of Mat, 1840. 

Tub Right Hon. C. W. WILLIAMS WYNN, M.P., 

$ 

1’kLMDENT, IN THIS ChATR. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 

WAS HEAD AS FOLLOWS :— 

It is with considerable satisfaction that the Council can open their Report 
on the Proceedings of the past, year by stating that the expenditure of the 
Society has continued to be kept considerably within the receiptsand that, 
having thus recovered from the state of financial difficulty into which they 
had fallen, the funds will now allow of the publication in the present year 
of two Numbers of the .Journal. It is right, however, to qualify the satisfac¬ 
tion which at first arises from observing so large a balance in hand at the 
close of the last year's account as 407/., by remarking that the actual sur¬ 
plus of the receipts above the expenditure is only HI/., which is not equal 
to the cost of the second Number of the Journal proposed to be published in 
1840. The state of the funds, if viewed in reference to their economical 
management, must be, on the whole, gratifying; but if the operations of the 
Society are crippled for want of larger means; if its Library is so en¬ 
tirely dependent on the contributions of Societies, and of individual Mem¬ 
bers, that no branch of Oriental inquiry can be made complete on its shelves 
for the use of Us Members, or of Oriental scholars, or persons engaged in 
the prosecution of researches into the civil and naturat history, geography, 
antiquities, and products of Asia, or even of Indio alone; if collections of 
various kinds which would be given to enrich its Museum are withheld by 
the possessors, or refused by the Society, because there is not room where 
to lay them out and exhibit them, and there are not means to procure 
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larger accommodation; if the hopes of public assistance in obtaining more 
suitable apartments, though long cherished, must now be abandoned, the 
friends of the Society must lament tho limited extent of that prosperity 
which ought to attend such an Institution in this great country. Much as 
the Council deplore this inadequate support, it was their duty not to attempt 
more than their resources would justify; and they can only urge on every 
Member of the body the great importance of the utmost individual exertion 
to increase the number of Resident Members, on whose annual subscriptions 
must chiefly depend the usefulness of the Society. 

The regulation of January, 1838, increasing the amount to be paid by 
Life Members, appears to have had some, though not a very considerable, 
effect in diminishing the number of those who compound for their subscrip* 
tions. The amount received from that source in the last year has been much 
below the average of former years; but that average is deduced from sums 
so very different in amount, that no positive opinion can be formed as to the 
eventual operation of the altered rule. The amount was something above 
115/., which exceeds the receipt of the preceding year. It is more important 
to notice, that the alteration has not diminished the whole receipts of the So¬ 
ciety, which are larger this year than on an average of the last ten years. 

The Council have also the satisfaction to observe, that they continue to 
experience the good effects of the regulation passed in 1838, the object of 
which was to recover arrears of subscription, and to prevent, as far as prac¬ 
ticable, their future accumulation. They are now enabled to state, that 
their lists exhibit fewer defaulters than have at any former period been 
found upon them. 

The number of Elections during the past year has considerably exceeded 
that of the preceding, being nineteen Resident Members. There were two 
Elections of Honorary Members, one of his Highness iKBAL-ooD-DowLAtf, 
Prince of Oude, an Oriental scholar of considerable attainments, who, 
while in London, frequently attended the Meetings of the Society, arid ex¬ 
hibited a lively interest in their proceedings; and the other, of His Highness 
the Sultan of Turkey. His Highness's donations of Oriental works not 
otherwise readily accessible, entitle him to be held in grateful remembrance 
by this Society, which has, by his death, so soon been deprived of tbe further 
advantages promised by his enlightened assistance. 

Two Corresponding Members have been also added to the Society's List; 
one, tho Rev. G. F. Schltenz of Malta; and the other. Professor Gustav us 
Flukqki., the learned Editor of Haji Khalfak's great Bibliographical 
Dictionary. 

The deaths of Members during the past year have been more than ordi¬ 
narily numerous. They include two Honorary, two Corresponding, two 
Foreign, and eighteen Contributing Members, and are as follows - 

Monorary. 

His Highness Runjit Singb, Rajah of the Punjab. 

His Highness Mahmud, Sultan of Turkey. 
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Corresponding. 

General Allard. 

Cavelly Venkata Lutclimiah. 

Foreign, 

Count Munster Meinhovel. 

Professor Peter Von-Bohlen 

Contributing. 

Josias du Pr6 Alexander, Esq. 

The Right. Hon. Lord William H. C. Bentinck, M*P* U 

Major-General Sir William Blackburn©. 

David Colvin, Esq. 

Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, Bart. 

Thomas Daniel!. Esq., R.A. 

General William Favquhar. 

James M‘Donnell, Esq., AI.l), 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Powis. 

Crosier Raine, Esq. 

Thomas Redhead, Esq. 

James G. Remington, Esq. 

The Right Hon. John Sullivan. 

Lieut.-CoI. E. L. Smythe. 

Col. Josiah Stewart. 

Benjamin Torin, Esq. 

Mnjor-Generui Sir N. Trant. 

Sir W. Williams Wynn, Bart, M.P. 

f 

The political merits of Maharaja RuNjir Singh are matters for 
history to dilate upon, and are already familiar to Europe. - It is in his 
capacity of patron of letters and science that the Society records and regrets 
his death. His becoming enrolled amongst our Honorary Members is one 
evidence of this character; but more practical proofs of his liberal encourage¬ 
ment of talent have been repeatedly displayed by him whenever opportunity 
permitted its exercise within his own dominions. His readiness to avail 
himself of the skill and knowledge of European oflicers in the organization 
of hie forces, avid the management of bis provinces, whilst it evinced his dis¬ 
crimination, may be attributed to policy also; but the facilities which he 
afforded them to search for the precious remains of antiquity in the Punjab, 
and to collect and publish geographical illustrations of parts of his princi- 
pality, before little known, were proofs of liberal and comprehensive feelings 
little to have been expected from a sovereign in his situation. It is for even 
still more decided marks of his liberality, however, that we have reason to-ftCF 
thankftil to him, and in an especial manner, for the encouragement of every 
kind, the personal notice, the freedom and safety of access to his territories, 
the facilities be commanded or bestowed, and even the pecuniary aid which 
he was ever prompt to grant to European travellers. MoorcroiL a$ a vmon 
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when Rimjit Singh's connexion with the Government of British India was 
precarious, and involved various contingencies of eventual discord, was 
treated by him with marked hospitality and distinction, and was allowed to 
traverse at will the Punjab and Kashmir, and the intervening dependencies; 
ami at a later period Jaequemont acknowledges that he received, not only 
similar permission and aid, but even liberal supplies—of all of which be stood 
in need. Conduct of this description, and in an Asiatic prince, fully entitles 
the Maharaja to the grateful commemoration of an Asiatic Society, 

On© of the most distinguished of the European Officers in the service of 
Maharaja Rimjit Singh was General Allard, whose claim to literary 
notice rests upon his having brought to France, and presented to the Royal 
Cabinet, an invaluable collection of Baetro-Indiun coins and antiquities col¬ 
lected by himself or by his colleague, General Ventura. They have been 
the theme of minute and learned description by the late M. Jacquet, and by 
M. Raoul Rochette, in the Journal Asiatique. The death of M. Allard and 
of his illustrious master might Beem to augur unfavourably for the prose¬ 
cution of research in the Sikh dominions; but General Ventura and M. 

' Court are still there, and they are both known as zealous and able contribu¬ 
tors to our knowledge, both of the present and past history of the Punj&b. 

Cavelly Venkata Lutchmiah, a Brahman of Madras, was for many 
years at the head of the Native Establishment formed by Colonel Mackenzie, 
for the collection and elucidation of manuscripts, inscriptions, and antiquities 
illustrating the early or actual condition of the Dekhan. He accompanied 
Colonel Mackenzie to Calcutta, and after that officer s death, assisted for 
some time in compiling a Catalogue of the collections, until ill-health obliged 
him to return to Madras. He was a very respectable English scholar, well 
versed in the principal languages of the South of India, and deeply imbued 
with that love of antiquarian lore which animated his master's researches. 
After his return to Madras, and the recovery of his health, Cavelly Venkata 
resumed his literary pursuits, and made several communications to this So¬ 
ciety. He was also mainly instrumental in founding o Native Literary 
Society at Madras, aud was President of it at his death. Although 
instances of a command of the English language did occur at Madras 
amongst the cotemporaries of Cavelly Venkata, yet the acquirement was 
then rare, and was effected under great disadvantages. It was much 
rarer, however, for it to be applied, as it was by him, to literary research. 

0f our deceased Foreign Members Dr. Peter von Bohlen, Professor 
of Oriental Languages and Literature in the University of Kbnigsburg, is 
b**known to Oriental scholars by his edition of the Satakas or Centos of 
fftartrihari* with a Latin translation, and by lus work upon the Hindus, 
Das Alt© Indien. The former is a proof that he was a Sanskrit scholar of 
no ordinary merit; and the latter displays extensive reading and judicious 
investigation. As a summary view of the history, religious institutes, 
monuments, literature, and sciences of the Hindus, it is at one© a com* 
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prehensivo and concise authority, to which we have yet nothing in our own 
language to be coroparerl. Dr. Von Bohlen was in England a few years 
s nee, and was then in a precarious state of health, which bus terminated in 
bis decease, whilst yet in the prime of life. 

' There are several names in the list of deceased Members whose loss 
will be folt, and is regretted by this Society. To notice each separately 
would be to swell this report beyond its fair limits ; but there is one which 
the Council cannot pass over in silence,—-that of Sir William Black* 
burnk, whose long residence at the court of his Highness the Raja of 
Tanjore, rendered him familiar with the history and antiquities of the South 
of India, and the usages and habits of the people. He was for many years 
a member of the Council, where the unremitting interest he exhibited in 
the objects for which we are associated, and the kind feelings and courteous 
manners shown in all his intercourse, will endear his memory to all who en¬ 
joyed the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

Thomas Daxiell, Esq., 1ms been much known as a painter of Indian 
subjects. When between thirty and forty years of age he visited India in 
company with his nephew, whore he remained ten years, chiefly employed in 
making a splendid collection of paintings, most of which have at various 
times appeared before the public, Mr. Daniell was a member of the 
Royal Academy, at whose annual exhibitions many of his productions 
appeared. Ho died on the 19th of March last, at the very advanced age of 
ninety-one. 

Although in consequence of some delay on our part in electing him as 
a Corresponding Member, yet every object for which this Society is insti¬ 
tuted, every branch of Oriental inquiry, whether of a literary or scientific 
description, has suffered too severe a loss in Mr. James Prinsep for us 
not to offer our tribute of regret for his premature death. One of a nume¬ 
rous family remurk able for every attribute that graces humanity, Mr. James* 
Prinsep in early life devoted his energies to the cultivation of experimental 
science; and w as in consequence appointed Assistant Assay Master in tbo 
Calcutta Mint in 1819. Jn the following year he was nominated Assay 
Master of the Mint of Benares; and was there most usefully and 
honourably employed for above ten years. In his official capacity he devised 
many ingenious arrangements for the discharge of his duty with accuracy 
and despatch; and carried on, with equal industry and talent, various 
scientific investigations connected with his professional labours. Amongst 
others, he instituted a number of experiments on the best mode of measur¬ 
ing high degrees of temperature, the result of which was honoured by 
insertion in the Transactions of the Royal Society; and drew up an interest, 
ing report on the discoveries in Electro-magnetism, which was alsb pub¬ 
lished in this country, in the Quarterly Review. Ho also set on foot a 
Society at Benares for literary and scientific objects ; and several valuable 
communications, especially on subjects of chemistry, meteorology^ and 
astronomy, by him and bis associates, were published, partly iti the Asiatic 
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Resenrehes'aml partly in the Quarterly Oriental Magazine and Review, in 

Calcutta. 

Nor were his duties whilst at Benares restricted to those of his office. 
His skill as an engineer and an architect were put in requisition by the 
local authorities; and he designed an edifice erected for a mint, repaired 
the minarets of the Mosque of Aurengzeb, when in a state that threatened 
infinite mischief to the adjacent houses ; and planned and executed the means 
of draining the city. He also made a statistical survey of Benares, the 
particulars of which are published iri the Asiatic Researches ; and, whilst 
thus engaged, he availed himself of bis talent, and tast.e as an artist to deli¬ 
neate many of the most interesting of the picturesque and characteristic 
objects with which Benares abounds. His drawings were lithographed in 
England, and form a volume which for character and truth has never been 
equalled by any artistical illustrations of Indian scenery. The plates are 
accompanied by descriptions which are in like manner faithful and in¬ 
structive, and show that he had made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the people, as well 'as with the place. The same merit distinguished the 
whole of his career; and the natives of India never had amongst them a 
warmer, a more active, or a more judicious friend. 

Upon the abolition of the Benares Mint in 1830, the services of Mr. 
Prinsep were transferred to that of Calcutta; und with his removal com¬ 
menced those remarkable exertions by which he is known as a distinguished 
Orientalist. He joined the Assay Office as Assistant Assay Master; but 
on the departure of his predecessor. Mr. Wilson, in January, 1833, he suc¬ 
ceeded to the situation of Assay Master. In both capacities he was labori¬ 
ously occupied by his official duties, He was also actively engaged in 
collateral scientific researches; in the chemical analysis of mineral or 
metallic substances, of^the nature of which it was the interest of the Govern¬ 
ment to be accurately apprized; or in experiments or observations of a 
^miscellaneous description. 

Amongst the principal fruits of his labours in this department were a 
series of experimental researches on the depression of the wet bulb hygro¬ 
meter, a subjert included amongst the desiderata of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science; and an elaborate compilation entitled 
Useful Tables, in which the coins, measures, and weights of British India 
and the East are described from experimental verification ; 'and the compu¬ 
tations of time, according to the Hindu and Mohammedan calendars, are 
fully and clearly explained, and accompanied by chronological dynasties of 
the ancient and modern sovereigns of Persia, India, Tibet, Ava, Ceylon, 
and the itttfsflying and adjacent regions: the Whole constituting an authority 
of the highest character and greatest practical utility. 

These duties and pursuits, although demanding far more than com man 
assiduity, were insufficient to satisfy a mind, the activity of which was 
unwearied, and the energies of which appeared to be inexhaustible ; and 
the chief source of Mr, J. Brinsegs claims upon the admiration and 
gratitude of Orientalists, whether their tastes be scientific or literary, is the 
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the Journal of the Asiatic Society, of which he was the sole editor, a ml to 
which he was a most industrious and valuable contributor. 

In 18*20, Captain Herbert, then attached to the department of the Sur¬ 
veyor-General, set on foot a I’eriodical, to which he gave the modest denomi¬ 
nation of “ Gleanings in Science*' as it was especially of a scientific 
character, and was composed of materials in part derived from European 
publications of the same class. Captain Herbert left Calcutta in 1831, 
and before his departure, made over tp Mr. Prinsep the continuation of 
his Journal. Mr. Prinsep having become joint secretary of the Asiatic 
Society, thought it likely that the objects of the Society and those of the 
periodical he had taken charge of, might he advantageously combined; 
and, with the concurrence of the Society, he changed the form and title of 
the work, to that of “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” in which 
papers upon topics illustrative of man and nature in the East, whether 
communicated direct, or through the Society, might be appropriately 
made public. The project was judicious; its execution most successful; 
and the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal is at once a monument of 
Mr. Priusep’s extraordinary talents and application, and a rich mine of 
information on many of t he most interesting objects of Oriental research. 
The work, up %> the time of his leaving India, extends to seven volumes; 
the two last of which are in two parts each, exceeding a thousand pages of 
closely printed matter in small type. There are, from Mr. Prinsep’s own 
pen, nearly a hundred articles, besides a variety of editorial matter; there 
are some hundred plates, a great number of which are of coins and 
inscriptions; and most of these are drawn, and even engvavod, by Mr, 
Prinsep himself. When to all this is added the entire editorial superin¬ 
tendence and correction of the work, from eighty to u hundred pages a 
month, it is difficult to conceive how it was possible for one unassisted 
individual to have accomplished the taskmuch more is the astonishment 
increased, when we find that all this labour and inquiry was not his 
business, of which he had more than enough beside,—but his amusement: 
the occupation of that time which any other public servant, however 
diligent and zealous, would usually have dedicated tc rest, or tp society, 

The varied nature of Mr. Prinsep’s contributions to the Journal will 
be best appreciated by reference to the Index of any ope of the volumes. 
Thus, in the fifth, we find him the author of the following papers;— 

J. On a new Standard Barometer; 2, On the Roof of the Church of 
Fort William » 3. On the Damatbe Cave Inscriptions; 4, On the Chemical 
action of Copper on Ink; $» a, 7, k, 9. On Ancient Inscriptions; H>. 11, 
On the Wet Bulb Hygrometer Depressions; 12, 0n the Measurement 
of the Arabic Quadrant: 13, On New fhmtrian Coins; 14. On a statue 
of Silenus; 15. On New Miihraie Coins; 16. On Hindu Coins; 17, On 
the Vallabhi Dynasty; 18. On the Nautical Instruments of the Arabs; 
19. On Sfcmar Salt; 20. On the Range of the Barometer in various 
places. The same volume has six full plates of Coins, drawn and engraved 
by Mr. Prinsep; and fifteen plates if Inscriptions and Antiquities, also 
drawn by him on stone. 
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Amidst the inanv valuable contributions with which the Journal is 
furnished by its editor, those which have excited most universal interest, 
being known throughout continental Europe as well as in India, and better 
than in Great Britain, belong to the two classes of Coins and Inscriptions, 
in both of which the discoveries of Mr. Prinsep have been most surprisingly 
brilliant. Bringing to the task of deciphering ancient, and hitherto 
illegible characters, the readiness of resource which his practice of philo¬ 
sophical experiment had taught him; the quickness and accuracy of eye 
which he derived from his accomplishments as an artist; the energy and 
perseverance which were part of his nature, and the knowledge which he 
had gathered by observation and study, he combined qualifications rarely 
united in the same person, although essential to success; and completely 
made out the purport of the remains of antiquity which had been recently 
brought to light; or which when longer known, had battled all previous 
ingenuity and application. 

Availing himself promptly of a suggestion of Mr. Masson in regard to- 
the inscriptions on the reverses of the Greek Bartrian Coins, he succeeded 
in forming an alphabet which has received the concurrence of the Conti¬ 
nental scholars. He also determined the value of the characters which 
appear upon the coins found in Kutch; and first detected the curious 
application of Hindu inscriptions to Mohammedan names on the coins of 
the first Mohammedan princes of Delhi. Iu the characters of inscriptions 
on columns, stones, and rocks, Mr. Prinsep's researches have traced the 
formation of the alphabet in which Sanskrit has been written in Upper 
India, for the last thousand years at least, the Devanagari, through a 
variety of older modifications, up to what appears to be its earliest known 
form, that in which it is found upon the rocks in Gujarat, and which is 
certainly anterior to the third century before the Christian era. These 
modifications he has exhibited in two engraved tables in the seventh 
volume of the Journal; end they furnish an invaluable key to all future 
attempts to investigate further the subject of Indian Palaeography. It is 
not one of the least important of the results that he 1ms obtained, that 
many of the details of both Brahmanical and Buddhist genealogy and 
chronology have been verified by the inscriptions he has deciphered; and 
that the same unquestionable evidences have confirmed the existence of 
amicable relations between Chandragupta, or Sandrocottus, and his 
immediate successors, with the Greek princes of Persia and Egypt, who 
were the successors of Alexander, as intimated by the Greek historians. 

The numismatic and palteological discoveries of Mr. Prinsep have 
contributed, in a most essential manner, to furnish a satisfactory outline of 
the history of India, from the invasion of Alexander, to that of Mohammed 
Ghori, au interval of fifteen centuries. That materials exist in the 
inscriptions in the cavern temples of India, for carrying the history still 
further back, to the sixth century before Christ, or the date assigned to the 
reformation taught by Sak>a, Mr. Prinsep has himself intimated as 
possible; and it is stated in the Preface to the seventh volume of the 
Journal, which was completed under the superintendence of his brothers, 
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that it was his anxious purpose to have prosecuted this inquiry. The 
purpose was worthy of hira; and if success were attainable, it would have 
been his portion. His untimely decease ha* interrupted all reasonable 
prospect of the question being immediately determined; but it is to be 
hoped that the seal which it was one of his great merits to have had the 
power of animating in others, will not expire with him* His example may 
still incite the former associates of his labours to persevere, in the 
confidence that they cannot better honour his memory than by imitating 
his example. 

Towards the end of 1838, the extreme and incessant application with 
which Mr. Prinsep had laboured for six years, with little apparent feeling 
of inconvenience, certainly with no expression of a feeling of fatigue, no 
sensible diminution of zeal or vigour, produced effects, the more alarming 
that they were as unexpected as severe. After struggling against them 
for some time in vain, it became absolutely necessary to relinquish all 
business whatever, and seek for relief in rest ami change of scene. The 
remedy came too late. The energy that had borne up against such 
unusual exertion so long, was entirely exhausted. Mr. Prinsep arrived in 
England in 1839, in a state of extreme prostration of bodily and mental 
strength; and although from his time of life, which was under forty, his 
constitutional vigour, his equability of disposition, and his temperate habits, 
his friends flattered themselves that they might, augur favourably of the 
result, yet ho continued to linger, without any permanent indication of 
amendment throughout the year; and has at last sunk beneath the fatal 
effects of a too prodigal and prolonged expenditure, and consequent 
exhaustion of the intellectual powers. 

Mr. Prinsep was, at the time of his quitting India, Secretary of the 
Mint Committee, and of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London, and a Member of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, and of various scientific and literary associations at home, on the 
Continent, and in America. Since his return to Europe, he had been 
elected Foreign Member of the Royal Academy of Berlin, and of the 
Institute of France. , 

Among the subjects of peculiar interest which have occupied the atten¬ 
tion of the Society during the past year, no one possessed a higher value than 
the report of the progress made by Major Rawlinson in deciphering the 
arrow-headed inscriptions on the rocks at Bisitdn. As historical monu¬ 
ments concurring with, and confirming the genealogy of Darius, the son 
of Hystaspes, given by Herodotus, and the great events of that monarch's 
adventurous reign* they are invaluable; while the comparative certainty 
which now attends the development of the cuneiform clusters of signs, and 
the concurrence of Major Rawlinson. with Professor Lassen, and Monsieur 
Burnout, as to the powers of those symbols, hold out the best hope that all 
the information which the inscriptions in that character, so widely diffused, 
may be supposed to contain, will ere long, be laid before the world. 

With a highly praiseworthy desire of accuracy and certainty, Major 
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Rawlinson is anxious that his discoveries should not be printed except 
in their most complete and perfect form; and he has promised to lose no 
time in placing his entire translations in the possession of the Society for 
publication- Meantime the gratification experienced by the Meeting 
before whom the extracts and notes already received from Major Rawliuson 
were read, will be long recollected, and has excited a lively desire to receive 
the promised detail. 

The union of Her Most Gracious Majesty with His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, an event which has diffused joy and hope 
throughout the land, has not been allowed by this Society to pass without 
paying their tribute of respectful congratulation on the happy occasion. 

An Address was voted to Her Majesty, which was presented by the 
Right Honourable the President of the Society, accompanied by the Right 
Honourable Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart-, and was by Iler Majesty most gra¬ 
ciously received. 

An Address was also voted to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, which 
was transmitted by Sir Gore Ouseley : and acknowledged in the following 
letter from His Royal Highness's Comptroller of the Household, the JLord 
Robert Grosvenor. 


BircKUSTGriAM Palace, , 4 pril 2, 1840, 

My dear Sir, 

I have this day, according to your desire, had the honour of 
submitting to Prince Albert, the Congratulatory Address flora the Royal 
Asiatic Society. His Royal Highness duly appreciates your attention in 
not presenting it personally; and has commanded me to request that you 
will accept for yourself and have the goodness to convey to the Members of 
that Body His Royal Highness's best thanks for the expressions it con¬ 
tained. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours most faithfully, 

R. Gaos vxwon. 

Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley 
Arc , Arc. Are, 

The eleventh Number of the Society's Journal is now laid on the table; 
among its articles is one on the Sea-ports of China, written several years 
ago by one of the present Members of this Council, which will amply repay 
the attention with which it must be received at the present juncture. 

r 

The Council have received from the Secretary of the Oriental Translation 
Fund the following Report of the operations of that distinguished branch 
of the Society, which they have much gratification In laying before the 
Meeting, 
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The Committee have published since the last anniversary of the Society, 
the following works:— 

1. Practical Philosophy of the Muhammadan People; being a transla^ 
tion of the Akhlak-i-Jalaly ; by W. F. Thompson, ISsq. 

2. The second volume of Professor FlUgel’a edition and translation of 
the great Bibliographical Dictionary of Haji Ivhalfa. 

3. The first volume of Professor Garcin de Tasty's Histoire de la Li tie- 
nature Hindoui el Hindustani. 

4. The second livraison of M. Quatrena^re's translation of Makrizi's 
Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks, 

5. Professor Wilson’s translation from the Sanskrit of the Vishnu 
Purana. 

The importance of the Dictionary of Haji Khalfa is well known by 
Oriental scholars; and the value of the work of Makrizi, as the record ot 
a dynasty full of interest to the investigator into the History of Egypt, is 
also justly appreciated. Elaborate and favourable criticisms have appeared 
of the works of Mr. Thompson and M. Garcin de Tassy, evidencing 
the attention they have attracted from reviewers, and the increasing desire 
of the reading public to become intimately acquainted with the literature 
of the East. The last work enumerated, the Vishnu Purana, must be 
especially gratifying to the inquirer into the curious and intricate mythology 
of the Hindus, and into the sectorial divisions of Hinduism. Professor 
Wilson's translation occupies no fewer than 665 pages in quarto, including 
numerous notes and elucidations: and is followed by an extensive index of 
names of divinities, heroes, sages, and places, affording a valuable key to 
the mythology of the Puranas, as well as to the Hindu myths in general. 
In the Preface to this work the learned translator has devoted forty pages 
to a succinct account of the whole eighteen Puranas. His analyses of two 
of these, the Brahma Purana and the Pad in a Purana, have already appeared 
in the fifth volume of the Journal of the Society; and it must be earnestly 
wished that Professor Wilson’s health and leisure may enable him to accom¬ 
plish the laborious task he has proposed to himself of placing, in the course 
of time, before Oriental scholars, similar analyses of the whole series of these 
voluminous writings. 

The Preface to the Vishnu Purana contains also the result of much 
patient investigation into the cosmogony and doctrines of the Vedas and 
Puranas, and into the historical traditions derived from these ancient Hindu 
Scriptures, from which may be deduced many authentic data of the con¬ 
dition and progress of the civilization of mankind in very remote ages. 

The Vishnu Purana must, therefore, be considered a most valuable 
addition to the treasures of Hindu literature which have been opened to 
Europeans by means of the Oriental Translation Fund and the exertions of 
its Committee. Amongst these treasures are to be found several other 
works of the highest interest relating to the same subjects; namely, the 
Raghuvansa, the Harivansa, the Rig-Veda, the Kumnra Sambhava, and 
the Sankhya Karika, all translated from the Sanskrit, and affording the most 
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authentic materials for the studies of those few, who, aa Professor Wilson 
observes in the Preface before mentioned, “ in these times of utilitarian 
selfishness, conflicting' opinion, party virulence, and political agitation, can 
find a resting-place for their thoughts in the tranquil contemplation of the 
yet living pictures of the ancient world which are exhibited by the literature 
and mythology of the Hindus." 

Among the translations recently offered to the Committee are those of 
the Nalodaya, from the Sanskrit, by the Rev. W. Yates, of Calcutta; and 
that of the Atish Kedeh, a biographical Persian work, containing an account, 
of more than eight hundred Persian poets, with specimens of their composi¬ 
tions ; proposed to be translated by N. Bland, Esq. 

Of the translations in the progress of printing, the History of the 
Mohammedan Dynasties of Spain, by Seiior de OJayangoz, is nearly com¬ 
pleted. 

The new translations for the Committee, which are in a state of con¬ 
siderable forwardness, are 

The Nishan-i Haideri, translated by Colonel Miles, from a MS. belong¬ 
ing to the library of Her Majesty. 

Ibn Kballikan’s Bibliographical Dictionary; translated by Baron Mac 
Cuckin do Slane; and 

The Kit&b al Yamini, translated by the Rev. James Reynolds. 

The following Report of the Auditors was read;— 

AUDITORS' REPORT. 

In laying the Accounts of the Society, for the year ending IS39, before 
the Meeting, the Auditors regret to state that the financial resources of the 
Society do not exhibit so satisfactory an aspect, as might, upon a superficial 
examination, appear. 

It will be gratifying, however, for the Society to know that there are no 
outstanding debts beyond the ordinary and current expenses of the season ; 
and that the balances in favour of the Society exhibit an annual increase 
from the year 1837, at which period the balance in hand amounted to 
170/. 19s. 2 d. : in 1838, it was 296/. 3s, 3 d,: in the past year, 1839, (as per 
Statement, No. I.) it amounts to 407/. 4s. 2d.: and, according to the 
estimate (as per Statement, No. II.) furnished to us by the Secretary, it is 
expected to amount, in the present year, to nearly 500/. But it here becomes 
the duty of the Auditors to point out to the Society that this apparent im¬ 
provement in their financial affairs, does not arise from any increased pro* 
sperity in their resources, but from certain retrenchments introduced into 
their expenditure— 1st. in the appointment of an Honorary Secretary in 
lieu of a Stipendiary one ; and, 2nd|y, in the department of printing. And, 
with respect, to the Library, it is to be regretted that the funds of the 
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Society have at all time» been altogether inadequate to admit of hardly any 
appropriation to the objects of that department* But it is unnecessary for 
the Auditors to remark, that retrenchment or inadequacy in those depart¬ 
ments is destructive of the efficiency of the Society, and the very objects 
for which "it is instituted. It therefore becomes of the first importance for 
the Society to consider in what way their resources may be augmented, as 
well as their expenses reduced. 

The Receipts for the past year, ( vide Statement, No. I.) were :— 

£. s. d. 

For Annual Subscriptions and Arrears of ditto . • 647 17 0 

Admission Fees of New Members r. . , 47 5 0 

Compositions of Subscriptions . . . . 115 10 0 

Annual Donation of the Hon. East India Company 1 05 0 0 

Dividends on Stock . . . . . . 87 8 6 

Sale of Publ ications . . * . . 53 12 9 

Making a Total of . . . 1050 13 3 

The Disbursements were : — 

House-rent, one year ...... 220 5 0 

Rates and Taxes . . . . . . . 57 19 10 

Salaries and Wages . . . . . . 247 10 0 

Printing Journal, and extra Copies of ditto . . 208 16 1 

Miscellanies . . . . . . . 21115 


945 12 4 

Leaving a Balance between the Receipts and Expen¬ 
diture for the year, of . . . . . Ill 0 11 

Which, added to the Balance of the preceding 

year, 1838 .. 296 3 3 

Leaves a Balance in fav our of the Society at the close of 

1839, Of. 407 4 2 

The Assets of the Society are estimated as follows;— 

Vulueof Stock in 3 per cent Consols . . . 1800 0 0 

Library, Museum, Furniture, Stock of 

Publications, &c. .... 3500 0 0 

£5300 0 0 

H 1 » 

It remains only for the Auditors to express their entire satisfaction at 
the correct manner in which the Accounts have been kept by Mr. Elliot, 
the Treasurer, and Mr. Clarke, the Honorary Secretary. 

Samuel Ball. 

William Newnham. 


London, 2nd May, 1840. 
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H. S. GkaBme, Esq. moved, “That the thanks of the Society be returned 
to the Auditors; and that their Report, together with that of the Council, 
be received, and printed in the Society's Proceedings." 

The motion was seconded by Dr. Hokspikld, and carried unanimously. 

The Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston, as Chairman of the 
Committee of Correspondence, gave to the Meeting an interesting and 
comprehensive resurnS of the scientific and literary operations prosecuting 
in every part of Asia; to which, and the inquiries connected with their 
progress and effects, the attention of the Society should be directed. 

Sir Edward Colebrookk, after expressing the pleasure which he had 
received in hearing the luminous sketch which had been given by Sir 
Alexander Johnston, of the various operations interesting to history, 
literature, and science, which were in progress in various parts of the East; 
and adverting to the zeal and anxiety always manifested by the Right 
Hon. Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence to draw the attention 
of the Members of the Society to every matter which might increase our 
knowledge of the East; and improve our means of advancing the welfare of 
our fellow subjects in India, moved, “ That the thanks of the Society be 
voted to the Right Hon. Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence; 
and that he be requested to reduce liis observations to writing, for the 
purpose of being printed in the Society's Proceedings." 

Sir James Alexander seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Colonel Sykes having expressed his great regret at the ubsence of 
Colonel Barnewall, the Chairman of the Committee of Commerce and Agri¬ 
culture, to whose zeal and exertions the Committee owed much of the pro¬ 
gress they had made, proceeded to read the following summary of their 
Proceedings:— 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE OF AGRICULTURE 

AND COMMERCE. 

Since the last Anniversary Meeting of the Society, this Committee has 
embraced the investigation of several matters, very important to the trade 
and agriculture of India, and the commerce and manufactures of England. 
Various inquiries are still in progress, which it will take time to complete, 
and which, in the result, are expected to be very beneficial. To enter more 
fully upon them in this Report, would be but to anticipate the record of the 
Committee's Transactions. It will be sufficient to notice briefly, the most 
important of the matters that have engaged the Committee's attention. 

The Committee have received several valuable communications respect¬ 
ing Cotton Wool, Foremost of these is & paper by Major-General 
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Briggs, marked by much zeal, ability, and research, containing a sketch 
of the attempts which have been made to improve the Indian cotton, 
explaining the reasons why they have failed, and the manner in which he 
considers they should in future be conducted: next in order is a Memorandum 
by Dr. Lush, stating, from the result of much experience in India and 
inquiries in this country, the opinion he entertains of the great advantage 
that hereafter will be derived from a more general introduction of the 
culture of Pernambuco cotton. At the same time the Committee have to ex¬ 
press their acknowledgments to Dr, Lush, they have also to add their acknow¬ 
ledgments to Mr. Williamson, the late able Revenue Commissioner at 
Bombay, lor'a Paper containing his views of the best measures which can 
be acted upon for obtaining an adequate supply of cotton from India for the 
borne market. This paper, and several important suggestions from Mr. 
Williamson, the Committee consider of much value. They have in continua¬ 
tion of this subject, printed for circulation the instructions of the Honour¬ 
able the Court of Directors to tlu Government of India; also. Lord 
Auckland's Minute of the 14th of August, 1339, which embraces a review 
of all the information before the local governments of India at that period, 
which, with the latest proceedings of the Horticultural and Agricultural 
Society a( Calcutta, the Committee believe to comprise information of great 
value and importance at. this moment. 

Mr. Solly is at present occupied in the examination of an extensive 
series of cotton soils, from various countries in America, Asia, and Europe; 
which, it is hoped, will be completed in time to be inserted in the next 
number of the Proceedings. 

Mr. J. Cappkr, of Ceylon, bus furnished the Committee with some 
interesting information respecting the production of sugar in that island. 
Tile attempts, which have hitherto been made to cultivate the sugar cane 
end manufacture sugar in Ceylon, have failed. Mr. Capper, however, 
stales, that it is at last succeeding. The sample of Ceylon sugar forwarded 
by bun, has been favourably reported on here: and a considerable quantity 
is now on its way to this country. Whilst on the subject of sugar, the 
labours of Dr. Gibson must not be omitted. It would have been difficult to 
tclcet a man more admirably calculated to carry out successfully attempts 
to improve the rude processes of the natives than Dr. Gibson; the result 
of whose perseverance is not merely that he has himself made superior 
vugar, but that he has also, by his example and inllucnee, induced the 
natives to adopt his improvements. Samples of sugar prepared under his 
superintendence have boon reported on by Mr. J. Travers and Mr. Solly. 

The extraordinary progress‘which has been made in improving ludian 
wool is now known to almost every one. The Committee has received 
^omc valuable information from Mr. Thomas South jiv; and they have 
also to record u highly interesting paper from Lieutenant Conolly, on the 
Angora goat; which has been printed and distributed. 
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A commercial history of the rise and manufacture of cocoa-nut oil, has 
been received from Mr. Capper, which shows the rapidly increasing 
demand for that article; and points out how large a supply of it may be 
obtained from Ceylon alone. Connected with this subject, are several 
communications on the best means of importing cocoa-nut oil, so as to 
guard against the great loss from leakage which has been commonly 
experienced. It appears, that from the fortunate discovery of a wood 
adapted to the purpose, casks are now made in which the oil is brought 
over without any loss; and that thus the evil is perfectly remedied. A 
letter lately received from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, after 
returning thanks for Mr. Solly's report on oils, announces that they are in 
hopes of being enabled to send over to this country, a sufficient quantity of 
each of the new oils described in that Report, to enable experiments to be 
made to ascertain satisfactorily their commercial and practical value. 

A series of several papers have been read by Mr. Solly on drugs and 
dye stuffs. One of the principal of these is an account of an extensive 
collection of samples from the Punjab ami M) sure, sent over by the 
Chamber of Commerce at Bombay, to the London East India and China 
Association, and by that body forwarded for examination. Although in so 
extensive a collection of substances, there are of course many well-known 
articles; yet there are also several new and unknown substances which 
promise to be of value, and are therefore worthy of further and more 
complete experiments. Amongst the most important, of the new substances 
described in ibis Report may be noticed, “Maen, an astringent substanco, 
suited as a substitute for galls;” “ Poppli Cliickha;” “ Maddi Chickha;” 
and “Lodar bark,” dye stuffs; and the Tallow, or solid oil from the Vateria 
Indica, &c. &c. 

Papers on Lichens, and on East Indian Safflower, by Mr. Solly, have been 
read. In the latter, inquiry is made into the probable cause of the great 
superiority of the Chinese over East India Safflower. 

Mr. Solly's observations on Malwa and Kandeish Opium, and on a 
new Indian resin, adapted to the making of varnish, may also here be 
mentioned. 

Several papers on the cultivation of silk have been rcccivod. Amongst 
these, it is sufficient to specify one by Colonel Sykes, in which he 
recommends the introduction of the Morus Multicaul is into India, as its 
cultivation is stated by the Americans to be attended by peculiar advant¬ 
ages ; and to be letter adapted to the growth of good silk than any other 
species of mulberry. 

The observations of Mr. Browne on the successful cultivation of Tea 
in Wynaad, have been confirmed by a paper from J. Sullivan, Esq., who, 
however, slates likewise, that the plants are also now nourishing in the 
Neilgherries. 
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The importation of Caoutchouc from Assfnri has greatly increased; and 
some of it is considered to be superior to any other rubber for manufacturing 
purposes. The introduction of this article into the English market, which 
originated with our Secretary, Dr. Royle, has caused a very considerable 
reduction in the price of South American Caoutchouc, and prevented its 
becoming, as it were, a monopoly. 

In consequence of applications from India respecting the fibre of the 

leaf of the pine-apple, Mr. Solly made inquiries concerning its eligibility as 

an article of manufacture. The result of his inquiries shows, that although 

there is evidently a considerable prejudice against its use, yet, that if it 

could be brought over cheap, it might undoubtedly be used with advantage. 

* 

Many other communications, on cattle, linseed, kino, cinnamon, colTee, 
&c. &c., have been read, which it is unnecessary here further to particularize. 
A second number of the “ Proceedings ” appeared in the course of last 
summer; and a third, which will bring down the account of the labours of 
the Committee to the conclusion of the present year, is being prepared 

The Committee beg to express their best acknowledgements to Mr. 
Solly, for the benefit they have derived from the zeal and ability evinced by 
him during the past year, and for the valuable papers read by him before 
the Society. 

Wiuum Nkwnham, Esq., moved, and L, K. Petit, Esq., seconded 
the motion; “That the thanks of the Society be voted to the Chairman of 
the Committee of Commerce and Agriculture, for bis valuable services in 
that office.” 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 

Davii> Pollock, Esq., moved, “That the thanks of the Society should 
be voted to the Council, for their important and valuable labours during the 
past year.” 

The motion was seconded by Robert Hunter, Esq., and carried 
unanimously. 

The Right Hon. the President, in rising to thank the Meeting, in 
the name of the Council, for the vote just passed, begged leave to apologize 
for the rarity of his attendance during the past year at the Meetings of the 
Society, which was occasioned by infirmity and indisposition, in Consideration 
of which he hoped he should be excused. He had heard with pleasure the Re. 
port of the Council; it was true that many might regret that the finances of the 
Society wore not in a more prosperous condition, but he augured well for 
them in future. He thought there was every prospect of the exertions of 
the Society attracting more favourable notice, and was convinced that they 
were on the way to superior prosperity. He did not wish to undervalue the 
exertions of individual Members, who might by private application gain new 
Subscribers among their friends ; but he trusted much more to an increased 
public sense of the efficiency of the Society, as improving our acquaintance 
with India, and showing how the interests of India might be benefited. 

c 2 
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Tiro Rudd Hon. Chairman of Use Committed of Correspondence bad shown 
how many causes were at this moment in operation to produce an advancing 
movement in the East ; but he had omitted one very potent agent of civiliza¬ 
tion, arid that was steam navigation. The time required now for a voyage 
to India was what would have been required, a few years ago, for a tour to 
Ru-oba or Constantinople. Instead of looking anxiously once or twice a 
year for the Indian licet* we had now a. monthly communication with that 
part of our Empire. Wo owed to this rapid intercourse the more lively in¬ 
terest now taken in Eastern matters, and the mom extensive knowledge 
which now prevails of Asia generally. He knew that much greater interest 
wus felt for India by this country than at any former period. It was urged, 
and felt, and acknowledged in our Parliament, that we owed a great debt lo 
India : that India was a source of great profit to this country ; that we had 
drawn largely upon its resources * and that we had not made any adequate 
return. He thought, ihat the Society was also aiding to raise an interest m 
the East, by communicating to the public the results of researches into the 
antiquities of Asia. And he would now allude to the Bisitun Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, which had been copied with zeal and care, and deciphered 
with groat sagacity by Major Rawlinson, who had thus been instrumental 
m affording that which promised to contribute more information regarding 
the East, titan had been received for centuries, contained in documents 
whose authority was undeniable, in inscriptions more ancient than any that, 
had ever been read. These inscriptions were full of historical information, 
not concerning a small and obscure tribe, but of one of the first, and most 
civilized nations of antiquity, the Empire of Darius Hystaspes. Such a 
contribution to lit era! ure would bo a material recommendation, and was 
calculated to awaken the interest of Europe. It would do more towards 
promoting the Society'’ than all the exertions of individual Members to pro¬ 
cure subscriptions or assistance from Government. He was of opinion that 
the successful cultivation of tea in India had also done much towards creat¬ 
ing an interest it) England respecting that country. It had been introduced 
in a fortunate moment, when the continuance of our trade with China was 
suspended ; and although he hoped that our intercourse with that Empire 
would ere long be renewed, lie was glad that vve were preparing to be inde¬ 
pendent of it, for what had become with us a necessary of life. The dis¬ 
covery of lea in Assam vve owed, as we owed so many other advantages, to the 
talent, the perseverance, and intelligence of the servants of the East India 
Company, of whom Canning had said, “ They united the anilities of states¬ 
men with the research of scholars.” He hoped the Journal of the Society 
would continue to be the vehicle of communicating to the world the results 
of the enlightened labours of those officers, and it must bring more co-opera¬ 
tion than any canvass or individual exertion could do. The Right Hon. 
President concluded with the expression of his anxious desire for the welfare 
of the Society. 

Sir Gkorgk Staunton rose and said that those who witnessed the 
infirm state of our excellent President could not hut feel a double measure 
of gratitude to him for his appearance at Councils whenever he was able. 
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and especially for his attendance on the present occasion* He felt and 
lamented with the Council that all hopes of obtaining immediate assistance 
or patronage from the Government had failed ; hut he felt also that the 
failure did not arise from any want of exertion on the part of the President 
or of the Council. They had repeatedly endeavoured to draw the attention 
of Government to their case, both in a national and political point of view. 
They hud obtained from Her Majesty the most gratifying expression of the 
interest she took in their prosperity. He felt it would be invidious to enter 
particularly into the causes why nothing practical had hitherto resulted 
from Her Majesty’s gracious disposition to the Society. He would confine 
himself, therefore, to offering his congratulations to the Society, that not¬ 
withstanding this disappointment, they bad been able, though entirely un¬ 
assisted, to do so much towards the promotion of the various great and use¬ 
ful objects for which it was instituted. He was confident that they 
would continue to vender important benefits to India, and greatly improve 
our knowledge of its resources, and extend our communication with it, so 
that, in the end, the national importance of the Society would be better 
appreciated. 

Sir George Staunton begged, before he sat down, to draw the attention 
of the Meeting to an important Memoir on the subject of our intercourse 
with China, by Mr. Ball, a Member of the Council, which had been just 
published by the Society. Mr. Ball had resided above twenty, years in 
China, and had peculiarly devoted his attention, throughout that period, to 
the cultivation and manufacture of tea, and the best mode of supplying this 
country with that most important article of our Chinese commerce. About 
the period of Lord Amherst’s embassy Mr. Ball reduced the results of his 
inquiries upon this interesting subject, to the shape of a Memoir for the 
information and assistance of our Ambassador in his negotiation, especially 
with respect to the Ports of China at which that trade might bo most 
advantageously carried on for the interests of both countries. This Memoir 
was privately printed, but only two or three copies of the original impression 
at present, exist; and the Council considered that they would be rendering 
an important public service by reprinting in their Journal a document, 
w hich, though it was unhappily not available for any useful purpose at the 
time it w as written, was hecomaof peculiar importance at the present period, 
when the whole of our relations with China were evidently undergoing re¬ 
vision, and about to be placed on a new footing through negociations sup¬ 
ported by competent force from India and this country. 

Sir George concluded by proposing that the thanks of the Society 
should be voted to the Right Hon. the I resident. 

Sir Jeremiah Bryant, in seconding the motion, said that he was one of 
those who had cordially welcomed the President, when, at the first institution 
of the Society, he took the chair which Sir Jeremiah rejoiced to see him 
still filling, so much to the advantage of the Institution and its interests. 

The vote was put, and carried unanimously. 
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The R ;v\ Dr. Mill rose and said that many words were not necessary in 
introducing the motion he was about to make. No one who had the ad¬ 
vantage of knowing the learned Director, or who had read his valuable 
lectures delivered at the University, of which he is an ornament; no one 
who had seen his version of the Vishnu Parana, or w ho had profited by his 
many other valuable contributions to Oriental learning, but would desire to 
testify the high sense entertained of his distinguished merits; and he 
would therefore propose a vote of “Thanks to the Director and Vice-Pre¬ 
sidents of the Society for their valuable services.” 

The motion was seconded by W. Oliver, Esq., and carried unanimously. 

The Director returned thanks for the honour done him ; and expressed 
his readiness and desire at all times to contribute, by every means in his 
power, to promote the great objects, and further the interests of this valuable 
Institution. 

Sir Edward Hyde East moved, that the thanks of the Society he voted 
to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Clarke, for his valuable services in the per¬ 
formance of the important arul onerous duties confided to him, on the efficient 
discharge of which, the usefulness of the Society so much depended. He 
felt assured that this vote would have been carried by acclamation, if the 
forms of the Society would have permitted him so to propose it. In reference 
to the Report of the Council he would remark, that although the Society 
w as cramped by want of funds, yet, on the whole, he saw no reason to des¬ 
pair of its progress and success. lSut such an institution, like everything 
else, required time to arrive at mat urity; and the public did not at once 
discover all the sources of advantage or information to be derived from it. 
The Society had communicated to the world much that was valuable, and 
so doing must excite the public interest. Conducted as it was, he thought 
there was no doubt that its affairs would eventually be as prosperous as its 
best friends could desire. 

The motion was seconded by F. C. ISklfoub, Esq., and carried unani¬ 
mously, 

Mr. Clarke, in returning thanks, assured the Meeting that his humble 
services, of which the value had been greatly over-rated by the Right 
Honourable and Learned Mover, had been rendered most easy and agreeable 
to him by the indulgence with which they were always received l>y the 
Council, and by the ever-readv aid and support of their invaluable Director. 
He should be ungrateful if he did not also acknow ledge the great assistance 
he derived from the zeal and efficiency of the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Norris, whose various and extensive acquirements, and zeal in the pursuit 
of those subjects of inquiry to which the labours of this Society are directed, 
entitled him to their best acknowledgments. 

Major Chase moved, and Charles Roberts, Esq., seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the Treasurer of the Society; which was carried unanimously. 
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Mr. Elliott returned thanks. 

The Honorary Secretary submitted a recommendation from the 
Council of the 7th of December last, that Article XXI. of the Regulations 
should be so modified as to accord with Article VII. The intention of the 
Rules w'as to restrict the election of Corresponding Members to persons not 
resident in Great Britain, A case had lately occurred of a gentleman being 
proposed who resided at Malta. The present wording of Article XXI. 
would have prevented his election, because^he was residing in the British 
Possessions in Europe; whereas, according to the known intention of the 
Society, and to the wording of Article VII. he was clearly eligible, as not 
residing in Great Britain ; and was a most desirable accession to the number 
of Corresponding Members. 

It was therefore proposed to omit in Article XXI. the words, “in the 
British Dominions in Europe," and to substitute the words, “ within the 
British Islands," as in Article VII., where the same class of Members are 
spoken, of. The motion was put. and carried unanimously. 

In pursuance of Article 'L1II. of the Regulations of the Society, the 
names of Members whose suhciiptious have been in arrear for at least 
eighteen months were declared. The defaulters were three only ; and their 
names are now excluded from the list of the Society. 

Colonel Galloway and Major John Smith having been appointed 
Scrutineers, the Meeting proceeded to ballot for the new Members of 
Council, and for the officers of the Society. 

At the close of the ballot the following gentlemen were declared elected 
into the Council, in the room of ihe eight Members who go out by rotation:— 

Colonel Sir’Jeremiah Bryant, C.B.; Sir Charles Forbes, Bart.; 
J. Marshall Heath, Esq.; Sir Richard Jenkins, G.C.B., M.P.; Sir James 
Law JLushington, G.C B.; The Rev. W. M Mill, D.D.; William Newo- 
ham. Esq.; Henry Wilkinson, Esq. 

All the officers of the Society were declared unanimously re-elected. 

The next Meeting was announced for the 20th of June. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OJf Tit It 

EIGHTEENTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, 

II ELD ON THE 8X0 OK MaY, 1841* 

The Right Hon. C. W. WILLIAMS WYNN, M.P., 

President, in toe Chair. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 

WAS READ AS FOLLOWS:— 

Refork entering on the ordinary topics of the Annual Report* the Council 
have the great, satisfaction of announcing that His Royal Highness* 
Prince Albert, has been graciously pleased to become one of the Vice- 
Patrons, and also a Contributing Member of the Royal Asiatic Society; and 
further, that His Royal Highness has commanded that his name should 
be set down as a Subscriber to the Oriental Translation Fund. 

The honour thus conferred on the Society will not fail to be duly appre¬ 
ciated ; and when it is recollected that the Society has for its Patron Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, the August Consort of His Royal Highness* 
and likewise that one of the most learned and distinguished Oriental scholars 
in Europe, Professor Lassen, of Bonn, a Foreign Member of the Society, at 
one time enjoyed the privilege of having His Royal Highness for his pupil, 
the Council cannot but feel a lively hope that the pursuits in which ;he 
Society are engaged, will meet with especial regard and encouragement at 
the hands of His Royal Highness, Prince Albert- 

The Society have to lament the decease of thirteen of their Members 
since the last Anniversary. They are as follows s— 

Resident and Non-Resident. 

James Cropper, Esq* 

Colonel John Cragie, 

John Forbes, Esq. 

General Benjamin Forbes Gordon. 

General William Hull, C.B. 

b 
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Sir'J. W. Lubbock. Bart., F.R.S. 

Samuel H. Lcwin, Esq. 

Colonel E. T. Michell, C.B. 

Charles E. Pigou, Esq. 

Colonel Thomas Shaw.] 

John Thornhill, Esq. 

General Sir Henry Worsley, G.C.B, 

Corresponding . 

General Thomas Gordon. 

There is no name in the foregoing list which so strongly claims the 
tribute of a grateful notice as that of Sir Henry Worsley. The military . 
career of that distinguished officer was one of unceasing devotion to the 
public service from the early age of thirteen, until repeated attacks of illness, 
the consequence of intense professional labours, during many years, in the 
field, and in the onerous and responsible posts of Adjutant-General and 
Military Secretary to Government,-compolled him unwillingly to forego the 
achievement of further honours, or the rendering of additional service to 
his country; and ho returned to his native land, honoured by the universal 
respect of the army, and possessing, in a more than ordinary degree, the 
esteem and confidence of the Indian Government. 

But though compelled to relinquish his personal exertions in the 
country which had witnessed his long and arduous toils, he continued to 
cherish the strongest feelings of attachment to India, and of interest in all 
that; concerns her welfare. As a Member of the Society he frequently ad¬ 
dressed valuable communications to the Council on points which had sug¬ 
gested themselves to his active mind; and he was ready at all times to 
contribute to the furtherance of any object which it was proposed to effect 
by co-operation and subscription. 

But, not content with these more general means of aiding the views of 
this Society, he made them the objects of that munificent liberality which 
was so distinguished a trait in his character, and which prompted him to 
present most liberal donations to public institutions of great and enlarged 
utility. A donation of 100/. was made by him in 1836; and the splendid 
gift of 1000/. succeeded in 1837, destined to aid the general purposes of 
this Society, and also to embrace the contemplated operations of the Cora- 
mittee of Agriculture and Commerce, about that time established. It was 
by this noble and opportune assistance that the efficiency and activity of 
that section of the Society were promoted and secured, and the finances of 
the Institution relieved from considerable pressure. 

It cannot fail to be a source of gratification to the Society, that it was 
enabled, during the life-time of Sir Henry Worsley, to adorn its room with 
a bust of that munificent and public-spirited man, as a fit companion to that 
of their illustrious first Director, Mr. CoWbrooke, to whose enlarged mind, 
and wisely devised plans, the Royal Asiatic Society owes its foundation and 
existence. 
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The Council regret to observe, that the number of retirements* in the 
past year amounted to eight' and three names have been removed from 
the list, under the provisions of Rule liii; making a total of eleven, which 
added to.the deaths, the whole loss sustained in the twelvemonth amounts to 
twenty-four,—a larger number in one year than has occurred since 1827, 
when the decrease was twenty-nine. 

The Contributing Members elected in the year were seven, with one 
Corresponding Member, which number, being deducted from the before- 
mentioned total, leaves the actual loss sustained by the Society, sixteen. 


Philip Barnes, Esq. 
James Ferguson, Esq. 
Sir Charles Malcolm. 

A. W. Ravenscroffc, Esq. 


George Smith, Esq, 

G. F. Travers, Esq. 

General F. W. Wilson, C.B. 

Rov. D. J, Gogerly. (Correspbndivg.y 


To such fluctuations all public bodies are alike subjected by circum¬ 
stances beyond their control; and the Council, adverting to the value of the 
services which the Society is capable of rendering to’the best interests of 
India, entertain a confident hope of a more extended support in the ensuing 
year. The pursuits in which the Society is engaged are deeply interesting, 
not only to that portion of our fellow-countrymen, whoso lives have been 
passed tri the various functions of the public service in India, but to every 
one who is conscious of the value and importance of our Eastern possessions, 
and of the power with which this nation is entrusted for the good of its 
millions of inhabitants ; and to every one who has friends or relations taking 
a share in public duties amidst the scenes of the Society’s researches. 

Adverting to the causes assigned by several of those gentlemen who 
have withdrawn from the Society, the Council would beg leave to remind 
the Members that it is not by the ability to attend the monthly meetings, or 
even to contribute to its literary productions, that they should measure the 
value of their continuance in the general body of the Society, the resources 
of which are chiefly dependent on the number of its resident Members. 
The necessity of economy has often cramped the exertions of the Society, 
which ought to ho enabled, by liberal subscriptions, as well as by targe 
donations, to offer for the use of all who take an interest in India, and its 
prosperity, a more extensive library, a larger museum, and more spacious 
apartments to contain and exhibit them. But the Society’s library is oven 
now of considerable extent, and possesses much that is curious and valuable, 
and not elsewhere to be found; and in its museum, though the confined 
space in which i> is deposited does not allow of justice being done to the 
exhibition of its contents, it has a large variety of interesting and valu* 


Thomas Aleock, Esq, 

General Board) can. 

John Malar, Esq. 
Major William Face. 


* Retirements. 

John Richards, Esq. 

Samuel fcikinuer, Esq. 

Colonel Strover. 

Robert* Wafiace, Esq. 
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able objects, illustrative of the science and art of India* the customs of its 
people, and its history* natural and civil. These collections are accessible 
to its Members, and to those friends whom they may introduce. Many 
years have elapsed since the existing catalogues were first prepared*, during 
which the extent of the collections has greatly enlarged* and the Council 
are taking measures for the preparation of new catalogues* which they hope 
at an early period to present to their members. 

The Council, strongly impressed with the belief that many persons would 
join the Society who are at present unaware of its operations, and of the 
advantages which it presents, would suggest to their Members the impor¬ 
tance of using their individual exertions to make its objects and existence 
more widely known; and they trust* that, with such aid, the number of 
Contributing Members may be largely increased. 

It will be gratifying to the Meeting to learn from the statement which 
will be submitted by the Auditors, that although the expenditure of the 
year included an arrear due to the printer for work done in 1839, a consider¬ 
able balance remained in hand at the close of 1840. This result, however, 
is produced by the rigid system of economy which has been adopted in 
restricting the expenditure within limits scarcely compatible with the fair 
prosecution of the objects for which the Society is embodied. One number 
only of the Journal has been printed within the twelvemonth; but the 
Council have pleasure in stating, that the materials for another number are 
collected, and its printing has actually commenced. 

Adverting to the circumstances which have been stated, the Council 
have still to deplore the failure of their endeavours to obtain apartments in 
some of the public buildings, or to be otherwise relieved from the heavy 
charge incurred.on account of this house, averaging little short of 300/. a year. 

The following statement will show the receipts from the payments of 
Members, including compositions, in the last eleven years 



£. 


£. 

1830 . . 

.. 887 

Brought forward 5227 

1831 . . 

. 858 

1836 

. . . 1048 

1832 . . 

. 903 

1837 

... 917 

1833 . . 

. 986 

1838 

, . . 892 

1834 . . 

. 794 

18.30 

... 820 

1835 . . 

. 799 

1840 

... 806 


Carried forward £5227 £9710 

Giving an Average of £880 per annum. 

From the other sources of income, including the annual donation of the 
East India Company, an addition of about 200/. is derived, giving a total 
average of 1080/., scarcely equal to the present economical disbursements. 

The Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, established In 1886, have 
published from time to time, in their separate Proceedings* the results of 
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tUfr intomting investigations, and the various end valuable information 
whk>b they had collected. The inquiries for the prosecution of which they 
were embodied as a distinct Committee, were so extensive and important, 
and the advantages to the arts and commerce of this country pointed out in 
their early proceedings as necessarily consequent on a better acquaintance 
with the products of the Bast, became soon so evident, that societies and 
chambers of commerce, and other associations, were formed by the seal 
of commercial adventure to prosecute the same objects, in the spirit of 
mercantile interest and speculation. 

At the end of last session, the East India Company, sensible of the 
importance of prosecuting the interesting objects for the attainment of which 
the Committee had been instituted, formed a department under themselves 
to aid and more effectually work out the same benefits; and, justly appre- 
dating the eminent qualifications of Dr. Roylk for such a duty, they 
selected that gentleman to conduct its details, under their support and 
influence. This new occupation of the lime and talents of Dr. Hoyle, from 
which the Committee had derived previously the greatest advantage, and 
on which the success of their exertions was greatly dependent, would have 
been matter of deep regret if the Council did not feel that the objects which 
they had so much at heart in the appointment of the Committee, will be 
worked out with far greater advantage through the means which that gentle¬ 
man will now have at his disposal, and the influence by which he will be 
supported. On consideration of these circumstances, and adverting also to 
the insufficient funds raised to maintain a separate establishment for the 
Committee of Commerce and Agriculture, it appeared indispensable that its 
functions should terminate at the end of the last year. 

It is not, however, intended to abandon this interesting branch of invest!* 
gation, but henceforward to carry it on by a Committee of the Council. 
Tiie specimens already collected, and such as may in future be obtained, 
will be here exhibited to all who may desire to have access to them through 
this Society, A Conespondence will be kept up with the European and 
Nati\e Associations and Kindred Institutions, now turning their attention 
to similar objects in Great Britain and India; and the Council trust that 
they shall be in friendly and actiie communication with the late Secretary 
of the Agricultural Committee in his new and important office; and they 
will look for occasional aid also from the experienced talents, intelligence, 
and zeal of their late coadjutor, Mr. Solly, whose chemical analyses of the 
specimen* submitted to him, white attached to the late Committee, were so 
ably and clearly drawn up. Thus making the best use in their power of all 
such means and appliances as may be within their reach, the Council hope 
still to co-operate, not inefficiently, in furthering the objects to which a new 
impetus had undoubtedly been imparted by the establishment and opera¬ 
tions of the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce. 

The Society's Library has received several valuable accessions during 
the past year, as well from those Societies which contribute their transactions 
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in the various fields of literature and science in which they Mi employed, 
both at home and abroad, as from learned authors who have presented their 
works, and individuals who have added valuable donations to enrich one 
shelves* But there is one splendid and munificent gift which cails for a 
special notice in this Report: it is that of a large and moat valuable eolko* 
tion of Chinese works, accumulated with diligent research and at consider* 
able expense, by the late Thomas Manning, Esq., who for many yews 
zealously devoted himself to the investigation of that curious language in 
the country where it can be most successfully studied. 

At a very early period of his life, while a student of the University of 
Cambridge, Mr. Manning entertained an idea that m the structure of the 
Chinese language many analogies might be traced in elucidation of his 
own views respecting the Greek prepositions and particles. An ardent inves¬ 
tigator of the philosophy of tho human mind, be further conceived an 
earnest wish to study the moral and social characteristics of that remarkable 
people, and to trace the causes of the peculiar phenomena which they 
present; with these views, having resolved to visit China, he repaired to 
Paris al the Peace of Amiens, to prepare himself by previous study of 
several works, which were then more readily accessible at that capital than 
in any other place, to enter with advantage on his projected researches. 
Returning to England, he shortly afterwards proceeded (o Canton, where he 
resided engaged m bis favourite pursuits, under the patronage of the East 
India Company. Finding the impossibility, however, of carrying out his 
ulterior project of studying the habits and character of the people, he 
endeavoured to penetrate into the provinces of the empire through Rangpor# 
and Thibet; but, foiled in these endeavours, he returned to Canton, where, 
on the arrival of the British Embassy, he was appointed by Lord Amherst 
to accompany His Lordship to Pekin, as one of his interpreters. 

It was under such favourable circumstances that Mr. Manning’s Chinese 
Library was formed. His representatives, aware of the value of such a 
collection, and anxious that it should be rendered most extensively avail¬ 
able to the scholars and students of that language, resolved on presenting it 
to the Royal Asiatic Society; who have expressed to the liberal donors 
the high value they place on the gift, and have assigned to it a separate 
space in the Chinese Library, under the designation of “The Manning 
Collection." The council have further the satisfaction to announce, that 
Samuel Ball, Esq., a Member of the Council, and an excellent Chinese 
scholar, has kindly undertaken, and is now engaged in preparing, a Cata¬ 
logue of the works composing this valuable Collection. 

The Secretary V) the VwnittM of the Oriental Translation Fund has 
furnished the Council with the following notice of the prov iding* of that 
Committee since the last anniversary of the Society t— 

The first volumes of two important translations have been printed by the 
Committee since the last Annual Meeting of the R-oyai Asiatic Society; 
namely, the * History of the Mohammedan Dynastic* in Spain; tom the 
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text of AVMftkkari; translated from the Arabic by Pen Poocualde Gay- 
angoft i" and " Masudi’s Meadow* of Geld and Mine* of Gem*/' *1*0 from 
the Arabic, by Dr. A* Sprehokr. In the preface to the latter work, the 
translator says “ Maeudi has a juat claim to be called the Herodotus of 
the Arabs; combining, like Herodotus, ethnography and geography with 
history, and leurning with experience and oral information, he distinguishes 
between the various nations of the East, and gives us a picture of their 
innate character; *' that he has *' the merit of treating the tenets of all 
sects with equal attention: and ancient traditions, which had existed in the 
East for thousands of years, seem to have melted, as it were, in his mind, 
into one original idea.” * * * “In this respect, even his history of the 
Creation is of interest; for he unites the traditions respecting cosmogony 
which were kept up in the East, together with the documents of Moses and 
Sanchoniathon, with the Scriptural accounts.” From these causes, and 
from the intimate acquaintance which Masudi had with the Arabic, Persian, 
Coptic, and Greek literature of his time (that of the tenth century), his 
work ha* Reservedly gained a very high reputation ; and the present trans¬ 
lation must aid considerably in extending a knowledge of Eastern history. 
The Author’s stylo in the original is in general easy; his narratives are 
given iu a pleasing manner; and the whole work evinces the Round sense 
and enlarged philosophical views of the writer. 

Senor db Gayan«os‘s translation of Al-Makkarfs Mahoitunedan 
Dynasties in Spain fills up an important hiatus in historical literature. A 
good history of the settlements of the Arabs and Moors in the South of 
Europe has long been wanted, and will now be supplied. The labours of 
Casiiu and Conde, though valuable in this respect, were not suflieient to 
allay the curiosity felt throughout the learned world for the history of a 
people whose manner*, arts, and literature wore almost unknown; but 
whose influence upon the civilization of Europe is now generally acknow¬ 
ledged. The work of Al-Makkari, though compiled in the East, and at 
a time when Spain was on the point of casting away from her shores the 
relics of her conquerors, is nevertheless based upon authentic records, or 
borrowed from preceding histories not to be found in our libraries. It c on¬ 
tains a fall account of the Conquest of Spain by the Arabs, and of their 
wars with the Christians; it gives ample details of their manners, trade, 
agriculture, commerce, and civil and religious institution*; as well as on 
the sciences cultivated by them; in short, it affords us a complete history of 
Moorish Spain from the conquest of that country by T&rik, in the year 711 * 
to the taking of Grenada, in 1492. 

The volume how presented to the public through the medium of the 
fhtid extends to nearly seven hundred pages in quarto; and is ettrkhed 
with numerous critical and explanatory notes by the learned translator, 
derived principally from original courses, by which the deficiencies common 
to meet Arabic authors have been eempentated, and the interest and value 
of the translation greatly enhanced. 
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Of the work» m the course of printing under the auspices of the thud, 
Baron Mac Guckirt de Slane's English translation of Ibti Khallikan’s Lives 
oi* Illustrious Men of Islam approaches nearest to completion; and a 
volume will be published in the course of a few weeks. The learned 
translator] has already edited the Arable text of Xbn Khallikan, with sin« 
gular accuracy and judgment. 

The translation of the Dabistan, which was commenced by the late 
Professor Shea, of the East India College, is being continued by Captain 
A. Troyer, of Paris, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society i 'The printing 
of the work is begun ; and before the close of another year the Committee 
hope to be enabled to offer to their supporters this truly curious and inte¬ 
resting account of ancient religious creeds and sects. 

A translation of the JfitnialTu4rikh,by W. H. Morley, Esq., aMemberof 
the Committee, is in progress. This celebrated Persian work of Rashid al 
Din gives a copious account of the origin of the Turks ; the reigns of 
Changiz Khan and his descendants, to the author’s own time; an abridged 
History of the Prophets, Mohammed and the Khalifahs to the year of the 
Hegira, "00; a Chronicle of the Jews and Christian Princes, and also an 
interesting Geographical and Historical Description of the various Countries 
of the Earth. The translation will comprise the whole work; as fortunately 
the long lost portions have been discovered by remarkable coincidences, 
since 1838, in three separate collections of Oriental .MSS., in London, by 
Professor Falconer, Mr. Morley, and Professor Duncan Forbes ; its pub¬ 
lication will be hailed with gratification by every lover of Oriental 
literature ; and must redound to the reputation of the translator, and even 
to the credit of the country itself. 

The third volume of Professor FlugeVs edition and Latin translation of 
the extensive Bibliographical and Biographical Dictionary in Arabic of 
Hnji Khalfa is nearly completed. The publication of this work will forward 
the cause of Oriental literature in a great degree, as it will readily afford a 
guide to the scholar in pointing out to him those works, the study of which 
is most desirable and useful; and it will assist those who have access to the 
libraries of the East in judging of tho respective merits of their contents. 
It is probable that no work of so comprehensive a character as that of Haji 
Khalfa has ever bean attempted in Europe. Tho "Bibliotheca” of Fabricius 
somewhat resembles it; but that is limited to notices of books, whereas 
this contains Biographical notices also. 

The Li-ki, long announced for translation, from the Chinese* by Pro¬ 
fessor Julien, is now in the press* This very extensive work is attributed 
to Confucius; and is one of this most difficult in the Chinese language. 
It. is the ancient code of Chinese moral and ceremonial law; and forms the 
basis of the manners and habits ff that remarkable people. The Committee 
trust, judging from the progress already made by the industrious trans¬ 
lator, to be able to present their subscribers with a volume of the work lit 
the present year. 
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A work ofooftaiderable intercut, both to the classical and Oriental 
scholar, has bet a recently accepted by the Committee, and is proceeding 
towards completion. It is the “Divine Manifestation' of the ecclesiastical 
historian Eusebios, This work has been long lost, and had, it was thought, 
perished, but has been discovered in a Syriac version. It will be translated, 
and the original text edited by the Rev. Profeasor Lee* 

The printing of Makrizi’a History of Egypt, translated by M. Qualm* 
mfire, is being continued. Few works will be mere pleasing to the Euro* 
pean reader, or more interesting to the Arabic scholar than this; and the 
notes with which the translation is edited will add greatly to tte value. 

Colonel Miles has completed the translation, from the Persian, of the 
Nishan-i-Haideri, a History of the Mysore during the reigns of Hyder All 
and his son Tipii. The MS. which Colonel Miles chiefly employs in his 
translation was confided by Her Most Gracious Majesty to the Committee 
for that purpose. 

The Kitab'&l>Y&Tnini of Al-Utbi has been undertaken for translation 
by the Rev, James Reynolds, the Secretary to the Committee, and is slowly 
proceeding, its progress being chiefly retarded by its difficulty. It may be 
classed, in this respect, with the Tinnlr of Arabshah, or the Mak&m&t of 
Hariri. The labours of the translator will, however, be well rewarded if be 
be enabled to bring them to a successful issue; and it is only surprising 
that a work, always regarded as purely classical in its style, and relating to 
the popular Mohammedan hero, Mahmud of Ghazni, should not have been 
translated before. 

The extensive nature of the Committee's undertakings will be apparent 
from the preceding brief review of its operations. The works already 
printed at the expense of the Fund amount to fifty-six; and the Committee, 
while gratefully acknowledging the munificent support they have received, 
cannot but express their regret that the list of their Subscribers should not 
comprise a number more adequate to the claims upon their patronage and 
aid. How much of the increased interest now prevailing in regard to 
Oriental letters may be attributed to the establishment of the Royal Astatic 
Society, and its offset, the Oriental Translation Committee, it is not here the 
place to speculate upon. But the esteem with which the Committee is 
regarded by foreign scholars, and the conviction that our own Orientalists 
can, at present, only rely on the aid of the Fund for the means of advan¬ 
tageously laying' the results of their labours before the public, induces the 
Committee to believe that they shall be enabled long to foster and encourage 
pursuits so especially gratifying to those who follow them, and which cannot 
fail ultimately to exert a beneficial influence over various branches of 
literature. 

As connected closely with the objects of this Society, the Council deem 
it their duty to bring to the knowledge of the Members the recent insti¬ 
tution of a Society for a purpose of the most essential importance to the 
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successful cultivation of Oriental literature, the publication of the original 
texts of the most esteemed Oriental -works. Although the press baa been 
for some time actively employed in the printing of Oriental hooks, the 
number of standard works so printed boars but a very small proportion to 
those which still exist in manuscript, and which are consequently to be 
consulted only with difficulty, with mueh loss of time, and at a considerable 
expense, to the great impediment of Oriental study. It is also to be 
remarked, that of the Oriental works which hay® been published, the publi¬ 
cation has taken place almost exclusively on the Contihent; the cost of 
printing in this country, and particularly of printing in the Oriental cha¬ 
racters, being much heavier than it is abroad, and consequently tending by 
the high price of the books to shut them out from the Continent, and to limit 
their circulation even in England, where it could not under any circum¬ 
stances b© ex pectad to be extensive. To remedy these evils, and to reuder 
the valuable Oriental libraries in England more readily accessible to the 
scholar of Europe, us well as to remove from this country the discredit of 
being far behind the Continent in the advancement o( those studies in which 
we have a much more immediate interest than our neighbours, it 1ms been 
resolved to attempt the formation of a fund, from which to defray the expense 
of printing standard Oriental works, so that they may be afterwards dis¬ 
posed of to students at a charge witlun their means, and that Oriental 
works of merit and importance may be preserved and disseminated by the 
press- For these objects the most distinguished Oriental scholars of this 
country have cordially associated, and have been joined by many of the 
friends of Oriental literature, and of literature in general. The project has 
been also received with the highest approbation by many of the most 
eminent Orientalists of Continental Europe. The Society is yet in the 
first stage of its progress, and its success will depend upon the support 
which it may hereafter receive. In the mean time it has commenced 
operations, and the following works are in the press or in course of 
preparation. 

Arabic. 

Ail Account of various Religious Sects, by Muhammad A1 Shahrest&ni, 
edited by the Rev. William Cureton* 

Sanskrit. 

The Vrihadaranyaka, an IJpamskad of the Yajur-veda, edited by M. 
Louis Poley. 

The Hymns of the Rig-veda, edited by Professor H. H. Wilson. 

The Prayers and Hymns of the Yajur-vcda, edited by the Rev. W. II. 
Mill, D.D. 

The D&sa Kumftra Charitra, edited by Professor H. H. Wilson. 

Syriac. 

The Chronicle of Elias of Nisibis, edited by the Rev, William Cureton. 

Persian, 

A History of India, from the Jfcim al Tuarlkh of Rashid Al Bin, 
edited by William H. Morley, Esq. 
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The Five Poems of Nis&mf* edited by Nathaniel Bland, Bsq» 

Yusuf and Zulaikh&, by Firdausi, edited by William H. Morley, Esq. 

V t , ^ . ■ ' 

The Society continue to receive from the active and intelligent Branch 
Society of Bombay many curious end valuable Papers on the antiquities, 
religion, and habits of the native population in various parts of that inte¬ 
resting Presidency. Their, recent communications on Buddhism have 
served to aid the labours of our se&lous Member, Colonel Sykes, who has 
furnished an elaborate article, full of curious research on that subject, in the 
forthcoming number of the Journal. Some information on the Buddhist 
system has been also furnished from Ceylon, where the Reverend Mr- 
Gogerly has devoted much labour to the investigation of whatever that 
island has presented to his inquiries on that head of research. The seal 
and intelligence manifested by Mr. Gogerly in the prosecution of these 
objects induced the Council to propose him as a corresponding Member of 
the Society on a late occasion, when he was duly elected. 

From the Bombay Branch Society the Council has also received some 
valuable and curious accounts of certain Hill tribes in the Northern Konkan, 
This branch of inquiry is at once so curious, and so little explored, in its 
meet valuable details of language and usages, that the Council are induced 
to express a hope that the efforts of the Indian Societies may be directed on 
something of a systematic and co-operating plan, to collect and compare 
the fullest information respecting them, with a view to ascertain the anti¬ 
quity and connexion of the several mountain and forest classes in various 
parts of our territories, and their pretensions to be considered the aboriginal 
possessors of the extensive regions of India. 

tfrom the Societies of Calcutta and Madras, the Society has received no 
Other communications than the transmission of their valuable Journals, 

AUDITORS' REPORT. 

In laying the Accounts for the year ending December 31, 1840, before 
the Meeting, the Auditors regret to state that the financial resources of the 
Society are less satisfactory than in the former year. 

The Receipt for 1840, (vide Statement, No. I.) is as follows 

£. *. d. 

Annual Subscriptions and Arrears Of ditto . . . 080 13 0 

Admission Fees of New Members . . . . 78 10 0 

Compositions of Subscriptions , , . • • 147 0 0 

Annual Donation of the Hon. East India Company . 103 9 0 

Dividends on Stock . . « . . . * 56 6 3 

Stole Of Publications . . * • - 64 3 3 

* Total IWcsip* #, * 


1033 16 II 
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The Expenditure for the same period is£ ( *. 

House-rent, one year ...... 220 8 0 

Rates ami Taxes . . . . . . , 49 40 

Salaries and Wages . , . . . . . 225 fl 0 

Printer's Bill, for Nos. X. and XL of Journal, Ac. 879 14 7 
Current Expenses, Housekeeper's Account, Stationery, 

and Miscellanies ....... 210 0 5 

Total Expenditure . . . 10614 13 9 

Showing an excess of 50/. 16s. 10rA over the current receipt of the year, 
which sum being deducted from the balance in favour of the Society at the 
end of 1839, of 407/. 4s. ‘id., leaves a balance in hand on the 31st of De¬ 
cember* 1840, amounting to 356/. 7s. Ad. 

In comparing the Income of 1840 with that of the two preceding years, 
the Auditors regret to perceive a diminution in the only item which can be 
considered as the real test of the Society's prosperity or declension, namely, 
that of Annual Subscriptions; and in looking to the Estimate (Statement, 
No. II.) of the probable Receipt for the present year, they have further to 
lament that an unusual falling off in the number of New Members is anti¬ 
cipated. The Auditors, therefore, feel it to be their duty most earnestly to 
remark, that it is an object of the first importance for the Society to consider 
in what way its resources may be augmented ; and they trust that Members 
will use their exertions for that end, and especially to promote a fresh 
accession of new associates as the best means of ensuring the permanent 
stability of the Institution. 

As regards the Expenditure of the Society, the Auditors need scarcely 
remark upon the necessity of keeping it within the Income. A principal 
item or expense, and one which ought to be the least restricted, is that for 
printing the Society's Journal; and however much any limitation on this 
head must be deplored, as tending to impair the utility of the Institution, 
and to prevent the accomplishment of its objects, the Auditors see no hope, 
in the present condition of the Society's funds, that the plan which has 
been followed for the last four years of printing only one Number in the 
year, can be prudently deported from. 

The Assets of the Society are estimated as on the preceding year, 
namely — £. s. d. 

Value of Stock in 3 per cents. . . . . . 1800 0 0 

Library, Museum, Stock of Publications, Ac. 3500 0 O 

8300 0 0 

The Auditors have to express their entire satisfaction at the correctness 
of the accounts kept by the:Treasurer and the Honorary Secretary. 

W. H Sykes, ... On the part of the Council, 
BARHKir au ,} lh ‘ *"• ***• 

London, 1st May, 1641. 




STATEMENT No. I. 

Receipts and Disbursements from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31,1840. 
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Major John Smith rose to move a vote of thanks to the Auditors; and 
said, that although He admitted Share was a small diminution in Receipts, 
yet ho could not participate in the feeling of despondency expressed in 
their report: in his opinion the statements read Here as satisfactory and 
safe, so far as the stability of the Institution is concerned, as any he had 
overheard in that room. He moved, “That the thanks of the Society be 
voted to the Auditors; and that their Report, together with that of the 
Council, be received, and printed in the Society's Proceedings.” 

The motion was seconded by Jambs Fsr&qssoh, Esq., and carried 
unanimously. 

W. Newnham, Esq. said that the portion of the Report read on the 
subject of the Committee of Commerce and Agriculture, obviated the ne¬ 
cessity for dilating on the services that had beerx rendered by that depart* 
ment of the Society; and he would therefore at once move, M That the 
thanks of the Society be voted to the Chairman of the Committee of Com* 
merce and Agriculture, and to the Committee, for the seal and efficiency 
with which they have carried out the objects of its establishment.” 

Nathaniel Bland, Esq. seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

George Stratton, Esq. rose to move a vote of thanks to the Council 
for their services during the past year. 

This motion was seconded by Colonel Miles, and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

The Right Hon. the President said, that the difficulty he felt in rising 
from the Chair to address the Society would form the best excuse for what 
he had to say to them. It had for some time been to him a matter of much 
regret that he was not able more regularly to attend the Meetings. He 
knew it was for the interest of the Society, that the President should' be 
with them as often as possible, and himself assist in and superintend 
their proceedings; he trusted that, during the eighteen years that he had 
held the honourable office, he had never neglected that duty, until his in¬ 
creasing infirmity had made it impossible for him satisfactorily to discharge 
it. When the Society was first formed, he had been recommended to the 
Chair, by his political station at the head of the Board of Control; and 
having always been most anxious to promote every measure which could 
tend to the welfare of India, or encourage in this country an acquaintance 
with its habits and resources, he had gratefully accepted the honour done 
him. In this ho had been sanctioned and supported by His Majesty 
George the Fourth, who declared himself as Patron to the Society, and had 
himself recommended that the President of the Board of Control should 
-always be, -ex-officio, a Vice-Patron, as a means of communication between 
himself and the Society. When a change of political circumstances had 
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removed him from bis station as President of the Board of Control, he had 
gratefully accepted the wish of the Members that he should continue to be 
the President of die Society. He had had much gratification in witnessing 
the progress which had been made since that time in a knowledge of the 
East, and in an acquaintance with its wants and resources* Much had 
since then been done to draw more closely the bands which united that great 
country with this island; and he was happy to say, that a tardy debt of 
justice had recently been paid in equalising the duties on East and West 
India sugar, and followed up in the present session by a similar concession 
on the article of rum. The result of such a measure might be imagined 
from a statement which he had heard made in the House last night, when 
it was estimated that 100,000 tons of sugar would, in the next season, be 
imported from India; and that, even in the present year, the probable 
quantity was 00,000. It was our duty to encourage the staples of India. 
By our skill we had nearly extinguished the native manufacturers ; and we 
now supplied them with the articles they used to make for exportation to 
Europe. It was important to ourselves, as well as to India, that she should 
be able to make a return to us for wlmt we supplied her with. The effect 
of the equalization of the burdens on sugar had been already felt, and he 
trusted that this would be the dawn of a better system of commercial legis¬ 
lation for India, from which that empire and this kingdom might alike 
derive benefit. He had not heard the Report of the Council with satisfac¬ 
tion. It Was a subject of regret that the expenditure of J^he Society ex¬ 
ceeded its income: there could be no prosperity when the capital was thus 
drawn upon ;'and it was doubly to be regretted that the deficit should be felt 
in the Society's publications,—the main stay ofits usefulness, and the means 
by which its labours were made known, the number of its Members kept up, 
and future contributions obtained . On looking at the volume of the Journal on 
the table, be bad to regret that only five articles were the results of the 
labours of the Society during the year. This could not be attributed to 
slackness on the part of its officers, who had at their head, as Director, the 
most eminent Oriental scholar that Europe could boast of. He regretted 
much that they had received no communication from Major Rawlinson, 
whose political avocations he feared had compelled him to relinquish the 
valuable investigations in which every man who had the smallest relish for 
the memorials of authentic ancient history, must feel so lively an interest. 
He must now return his warmest thanks for the support which he had 
always experienced in the Chair; and he was happy to understand that he 
was likely to be succeeded by a nobleman of seal and talent, who bad 
already devoted much of his time and energy to the interests and objects 
of the Society. In, taking bis farewell of them, he would use the oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing his best hopes for the prosperity, the continuance, and 
the permuhence of the Society. 

f. 

Sta George Staunton rose and said, he begged to propose a resolution 
which lie was confident would receive the cordial and unanimous concur* 
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renee of tike Meeting* He then moved, that the thank* of tbeSoeiety be 
given to the Eight Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, for his long end tried services 
as President of the Society, since its first institution, and far the great seal 
and internet with which he had uniformly exerted himself for Its welfare. 
Sir George regretted that this proposition had not been placed in better 
hands. At the same time he felt that, even if he had possessed the elo¬ 
quence necessary to do justice to his feelings on this occasion, he would 
have been restrained from employing it, out of delicacy to the President, 
while he was himself present in the Chair. 

He had, however, some claim to come forward upon this occasion, because 
having been not only connected with the Society from its first institution, 
but also a party in all the preliminary meetings and discussions which gave 
rise to it, he was probably more fully acquainted than most of the Members 
with the circumstances which had led to the original election of the President* 
and also more able, from personal knowledge, to appreciate the advantages 
the Society bad derived from his services. He happened to be one of that 
small party of the friends of our late venerated Director, Mr. Colebrooke, to 
whom he first imparted his project of endeavouring to found an institution 
of this character; and he ever looked upon this as one of the most flattering 
circumstances of his life. He was also present at the Meeting at which it 
was resolved to invite Mr. Wynn to accept of the Chair, and this enabled 
him to assure the President, that the political station he then occupied was 
neither the only, nor even the main, ground of their choice. All they felt 
was this, that it was a fortunate circumstance for the newly-founded institution, 
that the gentleman who was recommended to their choice by so many 
personal qualifications happened also to occupy a public station so favourable 
for promoting its objects by his official patronage. 

The Society acted in this spirit at the time that Mr. Wynn ceased to 
hold office; and so far from accepting, at that time* his resignation of the 
Chair of the Society, they foil that the wisdom of their choice had received 
the strongest confirmation from this actual experience of his services. 
Nothing had prevented the Council from adopting a similar course at pre¬ 
sent, but a conviction that it would be an ungrateful return for the President’s 
past services, to urge any longer his continuance in the Chair, subject to the 
very painful sacrifice of his health and comfort with which it was obviously 
attended. The Society had now, under his auspices, attained a position for 
accomplishing the object for which it wag instituted, as tar as its own exer¬ 
tions were concerned, to the full extent that could have been reasonably 
anticipated at its outset. It is true, it had not yet received that support and 
assistance from the constituted authorities of the State to which the great 
public utility of its object freely entitled it; but this disappointment was in 
no wise to be attributed to the absence of senior exertions on the part of our 
excellent President. 

In conclusion. Sir George observed, that he trusted the Society, although 
losing the valuable aid of Mr. Wynn as President, would long continue to 
eiyoy his countenance and support as a Member of the Society: 

1841. c 
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In seconding the foregoing motion# the Director said, that although he 
had not enjoyed the advantage of many years co-operation with the Right 
Hon. President* yet he had seen enough in the period during which he had 
had the pleasure of knowing him, and was sufficiently aware of tire value of 
hia services, to be able to say with the greatest sincerity, that he deserved 
well of the Society. He would not occupy the time of the Meeting by an 
enumeration of many acts of benefit to the Society, or of kindness to its 
Members, which had been done by Mr, Wynn, but there was one very hn* 
portent passage of liis administration, which he could not pass over unnoticed 
on this occasion*""-it was the very efficient aid he had given towards inducing 
the authorities in India to renew the support, which for a time they had 
Withdrawn, to the printing and publishing of standard Oriental works. 
The Director observed, that he had had the means of knowing that to Mr. 
Wynn's exertions it was mainly due, that instructions had been sent out 
from this country to Bengal, to direct the renewal of the Government patron, 
age of that most valuable operation. 

Carried unanimously. 

The Prbsibrnt returned his thanks for the honour done him. His 
wishes were for the good of the Society; and although he should no longer 
hold the honourable office of President, he should continue to show how far 
he appreciated the labours of the Society; and how much he was interested 
in whatever concerned the welfare of India. He would here say, that he 
regretted that the absence from town of Sir Alexander Johnston had pre¬ 
vented them from receiving the highly interesting detail of the proceedings of 
the Committee of Correspondence, with which they were usually favoured by 
that gentleman, , 

Sir Gore Ousslev assured the Meeting, that he rose on the present 
occasion with mixed feelings of regret and satisfaction. No one could feel 
more deeply than himself the loss they were about to sustain; be had long 
witnessed and highly appreciated the value of those services of which they 
were now to be deprived, and be would willingly dwell longer upon them, 
were he not restrained by a sense of what was due to the presence of the 
right honourable gentleman whose resignation left the office of President 
vacant. Hit rising was to propose for election into the high and honourable 
office, ope whose predilection* were Oriental; whose knowledge of the 
languages and acquaintance with the literature, manners, and institutions 
of the Sast, peculiarly fitted him to be at the bead of a Society instituted for 
encouraging the cultivation of that literature, and the investigation of those 
institutions; and whose rank and influence in society would enable him to 
he of essential service to the Society in many ways. The nobleman to whom 
he referred was the Earl of Munster, and he felt assured that when bo 
mentioned his name, the Meeting and every Member of the Society would 
cordially agree with him* that a fltter candidate for the Presidentship could 
not be proposed* 
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Sit Jambs Law Luskin&ton rose to second the motion made % Sir 
Gore Ouseley. He lamented sincerely the occasion that deprived them of 
the active services of Mr, Wynn, though he hoped the Institution would not 
wholly lose the benefit of his occasional presence. Ho would hot dwell on 
that source of regret, in which he was sure every one present participated. 
He would rather advert to the motion which he had now seconded, and 
which proposed to fill the office by the nomination of Lord Munster, whoso 
fitness was universally acknowledged. The constant attention which hi* 
Lordship devoted during his sojourn in India to those matters which were 
the objects of the Society's institution, his station in this country, and his 
intimate communication with the‘most learned Orientalists on the Continent, 
prominently marked him, he would not say to replace, but to succeed Mr. 
Wynn. 

The election of the Earl of Munster as President of the Society 
for the ensuing year was then put, and carried unanimously. 

Professor Wilson said, that the election of the Earl of Munster to 
tlio office of President had created a vacancy among the Vice-Presidents, 
of whom the number, as prescribed by the Rule* of the Society, is four. 
They could not be at a loss to find a successor among go many persons, 
eminent for attainments and personal character : the only difficulty was in 
the choice ; yet there was one name which stood most prominent, and which 
every one who felt an interest in tho honour and welfare of the Society 
would desire to see enrolled among its Vice-Presidents. Ho meant the 
Hon. Mountstuart Elfhinstonk, whose researches in [Indian History, 
and acquaintance with the literature and institutions of the East, as welt a* 
the great extent of his personal knowlege, and the urbanity of his manner*, 
peculiarly fitted him for the office for which he had now the honour to pro¬ 
pose him. 

Sir Gork Ouseley seconded the motion : and congratulated the Society 
on tho nomination of a gentleman than whom none was bettor qualified for 
the office of Vice-President, whether in reference to the goodness of hi* 
heart and disposition, or to hia extensive literary acquirements. 

The election was put, and carried unanimously. 

Louis Hayes Petit, Esq. said, that he was much gratified by finding 
that it devolved on him to move a vote of thanks to tho excellent Director 
of the Society, Professor Wilson. To name him was to name one whose 
value to the Society could not be too highly appreciated by alt who felt an 
interest in its welfare, or any attachment to the pursuits of Oriental literature. 
To him the Society was indebted for much of what it had done; and for 
the estimation in which it was held by Oriental scholars in all parts of 
Europe. He hoped that they should long continue to have the advantage 
of his talents ; and he would hail what had already been done by Professor 
Wilson as an earnest of the benefits they might hope, for a long time, to 
derive from his able superintendence of their labours. 

c 2 
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Sir Charles Malcolm seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
carried. 

The Director said, he was much indebted to the Society for their vote. 
He regretted that his many and onerous occupations prevented him from 
giving much more than his personal attendance, and he could not but feel 
on that account that he was occupying the place of a more efficient person. 
Such service, however, as he was enabled to render, he would most willingly 
give to the Society. He had less merit than another might have in bis 
attendance upon them, because the objects of their pursuit were identical 
with his own, and in contributing to carry out their views, he was merely 
indulging his own long-cherished tastes. He would take this opportunity 
of making one observation in reference to what had fallen from the Presi¬ 
dent on the subject of the publication of the Journal. It had been already 
stated that the publication had been restrained by financial considerations. 
The small number of the articles in the Journal, now laid on the table, was 
occasioned by the length of one article of considerable interest, which it was 
deemed inexpedient to divide, so as to bring it in portions into two suc¬ 
cessive numbers. Besides these considerations, however, it was certainly 
true that the communications from Asia had not been so numerous of late 
as they were bn the first institution of this Society. The reason of this was 
evident to all who had observed that a great number of institutions had 
arisen, both in India and in England, whose objects and researches drew to 
them many articles that would, in former times, have appeared in the 
pages of our transactions. Besides these circumstances, it was to bo ob¬ 
served, the increasing interest in Oriental literature and research had in¬ 
duced many gentlemen to publish, at their own risk and cost, the results of 
their studies. It must be remembered, however,that the interest so excited on 
Oriental subjects owed its origin, in no small degree, to the early labours of 
this Society. In conclusion, he would only add, that many gentlemen have 
undoubtedly gathered in India much useful information, which their own 
diffidence prevented them from imparting. He would recommend them to 
take courage; and if by this suggestion he could induce them freely to com¬ 
municate what they possessed, he felt assured that ho should have rendered 
valuable service to this excellent Institution. 

Thomas Newnham, Esq. moved the thanks of the Society to the Vice- 
Presidents, for their services during the past year. He said that, however 
much he was grieved at the cause which had produced a vacancy in their 
body, he was gratified that the Meeting had shown the sense they enter¬ 
tained of the services of the Vice-Presidents by raising one of their number 
to the dignity of President. : 

This vote was seconded by Robert Hunter, Esq., and carried 
unanimously. 

Sir Herbert Compton jrose to move the thanks of the Society to their 
Honorary Secretary, Richard Clarke, Esq. He would not take up the 
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time of the Meeting by expatiating on the merits of one with whose conduct 
as Secretary they must all be more fully acquainted than he could be, who 
had till very lately been absent from England; but having had the pleasure 
of an intimate personal acquaintance with Mr. Clarke for nearly forty years, 
he felt truly gratified at being'the medium of voting the thanks of the Society 
to ono to whose worth, talents, and acquirements, he was happy to bear the 
most unequivocal testimony. 

The motion was seconded by George Smith, Esq-, and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr. Clarice rose to thank the Meeting for the vote whieh had just 
been so kindly passed; the gratification which he felt on the occasion was 
grcatiy enhanced by the circumstance of its being proposed by his highly 
respected, friend Sir Herbert Compton, with whom his acquaintance dates 
from his earliest arrival in Madras, in 1801. In bis situation of Secretary, it 
was a high gratification to him to anticipate the pleasure of frequently 
meeting him as a member of the Council into which he was about to be 
elected, and where he was sure the services of Sir Herbert Compton would 
be of great value, and would be fully appreciated. He could assure the 
Meeting that such service as he was able to render was a source of un~ 
xn ; xed pleasure to him ; at the same time he would truly say, that he was so 
conscious of his own deficiencies, as well in the power of contributing to 
t ho advance of the^oeiely’s character, as in the command of time, that lie 
should be always ready to retire when any better qualified person would 
undertake the office. He could not sit down, without adverting to the con¬ 
tinued exertions and valuable services of his highly informed, and ever 
willing assistant Mr. Norris, fur which he bogged to express to him his 
very best thanks. 

B. S. Jokes, Esq. then moved that the thanks of the Society be voted to 
the Treasurer, Mr. Charles Elliott. 

J. Birch, Esq. seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Elliott returned thanks. 

Thomas T. Markon, Esq. moved the thanks of iho Society to the 
Librarian, John Shakespear, Esq, 

Seconded by Henry Wilkinson, Esq., and carried unanimously, 

Mr. Shakespear returned thanks. 

James Ferovsson and John Goldie, Esqrg. having been nominated 
Scrutineers, the Meeting proceeded to ballot for the new Members of 
Council, and for the Officers of the Society. 

At the close of the ballot, the following gentlemen were declared unani¬ 
mously elected into the Council » 
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The Right Hon, Sir Charles B. Grey, M-P-; The Right Hon. Holt 
Mackenzie; Sir Herbert Cotnpton; Colonel R. Buvnewoll; Nathaniel 
Eland, Esq,; Thomas Ncwnhani, Esq.; Louis Hayes Petit, Esq.; The 
Rev, Thomas Robinson, 

The officers for the last, ye nr, with the exception of the late President 
and the Earl of Minister, as one of the Vice-Presidents, were all unani¬ 
mously re-elected. 


On the Right H on, Mr. Wynn leaving the Chair, Sir Robert 
Campbeli, rose, and moved that the thanks oft he Meeting should be voted to 
that gentleman for his conduct in the Chair; and he would ask leave to use 
the opportunity of stating, that he believed ho was the only member of the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company now left, who had been a 
Director at the time when Mr. Wynn was elected to the office of President, 
which ho has just resigned. He remembered it well; and he remembered 
also that it was not merely because ho held the office of President of 
the India Board that ho was chosen to the high place which he held in the 
Royal Asiatic Society—but because he performed the duties of that office 
so ably and with so much zeal; for he could testify with great satisfaction 
that a more honest and upright man had never filled the office of Pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Control than the gentleman in whose favour he had 
the honour to move a vote of thanks. 

The motion was seconded by General Wilson, and carried unanimously. 
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§ Co. 


Editor. 


Editor, 


Editor, 


Editors. 


Primordia Dominationis Murabitorum e libro Arabioo rulgo’i 

Karlas in script©, auctore Abut Ilharwano Ibn Abi ^ Royal Society of 
Zera. Ed. C. J. Tomberg. 4to. (..'psalm.*, (From! Utmila. 

the Trans, of the Royal Society of Sciences, at Up8ai)J 

Ibn Alxiun on the Destruction of the Aphtesklos. By M.) Royal Academy of 
Heogvlast. Arab, and Latin. 4to. 1839 -j Leyden. 

Sojut upon the Interpreters of the Koran. Translated by A.l Royal Academy of 
Men rain go. Latin and Arab. 4to. 1839 - -J Leyden. 

Three Unpublished Works on Falconry. Edited Ivy Baron 1 

Hainmer-Purgfttall. In Greek, Turkish, and Gorman. ? Editor. 

8vo. Vienna, 1840 % - - *>■ -J 

The Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin of TudeJn. Translated j 

and edited by A. Asher. 2 vote. 8vo. London and f Translator. 
Berlin, 1840 - - - - ** 

Four Numbers of a Magazine ? in Chinese * - Rev. C. GuMaffl 

Esop’s Fables, in Chinese ; with a translation. By R. Thom, I Tr anslator. 
Esq. Canton, 1840 - - - - -I 

The Old Testament, in Modern Greek, 8vo. London, 184»{ 


M I SC RtL AN EDITS. 

Y-ICing Antiquissimu* Sinarmfc Libor quern trx Latin*© In¬ 
terpretation© P, Regia, Alterumtm© ex Sou, Je»u, P. i 
P. edidit Julios Mohf* Vd II* Mft. Staitt, and j 
Tubing, 1839 * - - 

Wang keaou Iwan puli neen ehftng han; or tb© Testing Re*’ 
sentment of Miss Keaou Lwan Wang; a Chinese 
Tate, founded ©a lict. Tnuaislatcd by *>. Thom, B»q. 
Cattton, 1839 - . « - * 


Editor. 


Translator, 
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THE BOTAX. ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Titus of Books. 

Choix tie Contes et Nouveiled, tr&duite du Chinois, Par T») 
Pavie. 8vo. Paris, 1831) - - - -) 

Doctrines et Devoirs do la Religion Mnsulmanc, tired d«l 
Curan. T*u,r M, Garcia de Tasay. 12o, Paris, 1840/ 


Gay’s Faldea, with translation into Bengali Poetry. By 
Raja Kali Krishna Bahadur, five. Calcutta, 1830 

Gay’s Failles, with translation into Urdu Poetry. By the 
same. fivo. Calcutta, 1838 * 

The Real and the Ideal; or Illustrations of Travel. 3 Vote. 
Bvo. London, 1840 

Tlie Stranger’s Intellectual Guide to Loudon. By A. Booth, 
F.S.A, London, 183ft - * «• 


Lane’s Arabian Nights (concluding parts) 


Examination and Analysts of the Mackenzie ManuscriptsT 
deposited in the Madras College Library. By the v 
Rev. W. Taylor. 8vo, Calcutta, 1838. (25 copies) J 

Reports of Cases heard and determined by tho Judicial Cmn-\ 
mittee and the Lords of the Privy Council; on Appeal I 
from the Supreme and Provincial Courts in the East > 
Indies. Parts 1, 0, 8. By E. F. Moore, Esq, &e. &<\ | 
London, 1836, 1837. - - - - 

The Regulations of tho Bengal Government respecting 

mindary and La-Kill raj Property; with an Intro- * k 
duction, Glossary, and Index. By R. Clarke, Esq. j 
Small folio. London, 1840 - - - ■* 

A List, iu Arabic, of Military Oriental Yv*arks : Lithographed ) 
under the direction of the Earl of Munster, at Paris h 
(with lithographed circular letter). 8vo, - * / 


Catalogue of the Oriental MSS. in the Ambrosian Library.) 
8vo. Milan, 183ft - * - • -I 

List of Baron Hammer’s Oriental Library. 8vo. Vienna, I 
1840 - - - - - - -J 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Chinese Collection in Philadel¬ 
phia, 8vo. 183ft - 

Balm’s Catalogue of A ncient and Modem Books, in all lan¬ 
guages. 8vo. London, 1840 

Catalogue dcs Livros eomposant la Biblloih&que do feu M. 
Klaproth. 8vo. Paris, 1839 - 


Pamphlets. 


On th» &4upa$, found in India, Persia, and Bactria. 
Professor Ritter - - * 



Dissertation sur las Amazonas, dont lo Souvenir est conserve 
eit Chine. Par le Chev. do Paravey, 8vo. Paris, 
1840 - - - • » i 

Dissertation sur lea Ting Ling , dont parlent los Livros 
Ohhnsiste k qui on donnaX^ 1 © n<m 4 ft Cwtomm. &o. 
Pat lecher. do Paravey, &c. 8vo, Paris, 18$# - 


mi 

Donors. 

M. LHtprai. 

Author. 

Translator. 

J> Biroh , Esq. 

Author. 1 

Publishers. 

I To a. East India 
Company. 

Author. 

A ulhor. 

Tit. Hon. Earl of 
Munster. 

Barm Hammer- 
Purgstali* 

A merican Philoso¬ 
phical Society. 

Mr* James Ihdm. 
Mam* liuprat. 

Author* 

Author. 

Author* 
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XXXii DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY OF 


Titles op Books. 


Donors. 


On the Date of the Deluge, anti the invention of 
Leipzig, 11140 * « * 


Alphabets. | 


Two Lectures on the Religious Practices and Opinions of the 
Hindus. By H, II. Wilson, Esq. M.A. Ovo. Ox¬ 
ford, 1840 ------ 

The Doctrine of Jehovah j a Sermon. By the Rov. J. 
Wilson, D.D. Edinburgh, 10311 - 


A uthor. 


Author, 


Author. 


Ueber die hohe Wichtigkeit und die namhnften Fortschrittoi 
tier Asuitisciien Studien in Russland: Rode gehalten l 
JIM!). Von B. Dorn. ito. St. Fetersburgh, 13J0 -J 

Au Essay on the State of Literature and Learning under the j 
Anglo-Saxons. By T, Wright, Esq. Ovo. London,? 
i»:ty - -» 


Author. 


Royal Society <if 
Literature. 


Report of the General Committee of Public Instruction of the] 
Presidency of Fort William, for 1337, 1333. 3vo. > 
Calcutta, 1339 - - - - -j 


The Committee of 
Public Instruction, 


Notices of Oriental Publications by Members of the Bava¬ 
rian Academy. By Dr. O. Frank. - 

Tales, Ac. from the Persian, Arabic, and Hindustani. Trans¬ 
lated by Forbes Falconer, Esq. (Extracted from the 
Asiatic Journal.) - - 

Translations from the Chinese. By Samuel Birch, Esq. 
(Extracted from the Asiatic Journal.) 


Author. 


Translator. 


Translator. 


Illustrations of the Plan of a National Association for the) 

Encouragement and Protection of Authors and Men of > A uthor. 
Talent and Genius. By W. Jordan, Esq. • -j 


TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES, &e. 


Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh (in continua¬ 
tion ) - - *■ - - - - 

Transactions ®f the Zoological Society (in continuation) 
Proceedings of ditto, for 1339 - - - - 


Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. 

Zoological Society. 


Transactions of the American Philosophical Society (in con-) American 

tinuatiou) - - - * * \ Philosophical Society 

Proceedings of ditto, for 1340 - - - -j of Philadelphia. , 


Abhandluugen dor Akademie der Wissensehaflen am Berlin) 

(in continuation).I imperial Academy 

Berielil Uber die Verhandlungen der Akademie zu Berlin. Ovo. | of Sciences of Berlin. 
Namen-und Sach-Register, &c« 3vo. 1836—1339 -J 


Bulletin do la Society Imperial® des Naturalistes de Moscou. 
Noe. 1,2, 3, 4. Svo. 1838 - 


Imperial 

Society of Naturalist* 
of Moscow. 


Journal of the Madras Literary Society, and Aux. Royal} 
Asiatic Society (in continuation) - - -) 


Madras Literary 
Society, and Aux. 


R.A.S. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (in continuation) ^ 
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THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


jq&xiii 


Titles* op Books. 


PoiSCrtl*. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Paris, from October 1838, to ) j a Saeittk Jmethnr< 
November 1831#, inclusive - * - -/ 

Transactions of the Royal Medico-Botanical Society, Vol. 1 .1 Royal Medieo- 

Part 1. 1833 - - * - *>| Botanical Society. 

JMemorie della Realo Accademia delie Sci-mz© di Torino. 1 Royal Academy of 
Tomu I. and II. 4 to, 1839 and KUO - -j Science* of Turin. 

Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences of Dijon, for 1837 and \ Academy of Sciences 
1838. 8vo. Dijun und Paris, 1&39 - - -f of JJijon. 

■Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. Vol.) Royal Agricultural 
X. Part 4. Vol. 11. Part I. - - - J Society. 

Munoire 1 -. do T^cademio Imjteride des Seienees d© St. Pt { -^ Imperial Academy 
tersUmrc. VImc* Sdrie, Tome IV. 4to. 1839 l aj Sciences <f St. 

IK cueil des Actcs, &c. ito. 1833 and 1839 - -j 


The Philosophical Transactions of tho Royal Socxetj X* 11 ') 
continuation) - 

Proceedings of ditto. 8vo. - - * 

CUtnloguoof Scientific Books in the Library of ditto. 8vp. [ 
IK port of the Committee of Physics, <Vo. 8vo. 

Address of the President, &c. Nov,, 1040 
Transactions of tho Royal Irish Academy (la continue non) | 


Petersburg}*. 


Pr icecdings of ditto, 


«vo. 


Royal Society. 


Royal Irish 
Academy , 


Tho Journal of the Statistical Sochty of London (in eon-1 Statistical Society. 

„„ _ , , „ , , f Medical and 

I ho Quarterly Journal of tin- t .tlndt.i Medical ami Phy* J physical Society of 
sical Society. 8vo. January and July, 1838 -1 Calcutta . * 

Journal of the Royal (loo jmphh »l Sock ty (iu ct ntimmtioii). Geographical Society. 

Report of the Eighth Mooting of* Ike British Association,. . . . . 

held in 1833. 8vo. l^mdo... 1839 - J Rutw* Association 

>for the Advancement 

Report of the Ninth Meeting, hold at Birmingham in 1839.1 qf Science. 

London. 1840 - - * - - 

Tweniy-two volumes of Reports, Ac,, of tho Society for llie {Society for thePropa- 
Propagation of ih<- (-cupel iu Foreign Parts - Jgatt/ui of the Gospel. 

Transactions of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of} d IP' 1 r f Ti f 
Western lrnlia (m contumatiou; - - l Horticultural 

v [of Western India, 

Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society (in) Cambridge 

continuation) - -j Philosophical Society 

Rapport »ur lea Travail k do la Socidtd de Olographic, et snr~j 

les Progre-i de la Science pendant Tanne'e 1839. Par > Author. 

M. S. Berthelot. Paris, 1840, (Pamphlet) - J 

The Transactions of the Agricultural and Horticultural So-1 Agricultural and 
ciety of India. Vol. VIII. 8vo. Calc. 1840 - \Horticultural Society 

Proceedings of tho Society, 8vo. • - - qf India. 

The Numismatic Chrouicle. July, 1838 

Proceedings of the Numismatic Society * 

1841. 


Society * 
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DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY". 


Titmks or Books. 


Donors. 


Supplement to Vol. V. Transactions of tlio Agricultural 
and lidiiicultural Society nl India. IVy W. Griffith, 

Ewj. (Pamphlet) 

Transactions of flit Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 

&c. Vol. Mil. Bart I. - - - - 

Proceedings of the Gt (.logical Society. 8vo. - » Geological Society* 

Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society. Vol. XI. 4to. \ Royal A stronomxcal 
11140 - - - - - - -1 Sot te/i/. 

Transactions of the Linuean Society. Vol. XVIII. Parts'! 

2 and 2. 4 to. - - - - - l JAnne an Society. 

Proceedings of ditto. 8vo. - - - -i 

Asiatic Research! s (in continuation) - - .iAaih Society of 

Journal of tin Asiatic S>ci( ty of Bengal (in continuation) Bengal, 

Journal A**iatiquc; from Dec. 1(I3{> to Nov. 1*140 inclusive SocniC Asiattque. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of E 1 uhnr »h "l ol. XIV. 1 Royal Society of 
Part 2 - - - - - -i Edmbuigh, 


} 


Author. 

| Society of Arts. 


PERIODIC 4.LS. 


The first Volume, and (our Nun<l rrs of "Th* Triuid n) 

Periodical edited by tin R< v. R, S. Uardv 12nio., * Editor. 

Colombo. 1(140 - - - -* 


-1 


Tlie Friend ot India. 12 No*. - R. flirt /r, J'sq. 

The East India Telegraph .Newspaper; from l % commence-1 /r,r*„„_ /,* 

meat; in Weekly Nos , uh publish. d - -f J Arrr ’ 7W/ * 

The Chinese ll< pository (in continuation) 

Ninth Report of the Ophthalmic Hospital at Macao 

Bulletin de la Society do Geographic 

The Horoscope. Nos. 1, 2, 3 - - - - J'htot 

Tho Cevlonese Magazine. Nos, 1, 2, 3 Edited by J.) J'ditor 

(tapper. Esq. - - - - - j 1 * r ’ 

Reports of tho Committee of Public Instruction, Calcutta,\ Committee of Publk 
for 1837, 1838, 183U. Calcutta, 1830 and 1(140 -J Jmhtictton. 


j -/. It. flloi 7 non, T\ff. 

„ \tSuci>) dt (J log) a pint 
I dc /’am. 


Aunales de la Pronacation do la Foi. 0 No 

Tho Foreign Monthly Review. No. IV. 1832 

The Foreign Quarterly Review. Judy and October* 1830 

The Oriental Christian Spectator* June, 1830 


1 M. IS Abb* Duloi 
l F.M./t.A.S. 

| I’ubhshers. 

- IP. F. If. Laurie, Em 
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XXXY 



DONATIONS 


TO THE 

MUSEUM OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

In 1039-40, and 1840-1. 


Donors. 

Portrait of His Highness, NawAb Ekbfil ad DowIa,l 

Ballad fir, Princo of Oude. Drawn on stone by > W. Morlcy , Esq, 
W. Morley, Esq. - - - - - j 

Captain Cook's Tablet at Capo Solander, Botany Bay, I j»>r» Mwtsky* 

Lithographed from a Bketch by Dr. Lboteky - f 

A Burmese MS., cm Palm Leaves - » Colonel W* Miles* 

The Horns of the Rass; from the Plains of Famero - Sir Alex . Humes. 


A Chinese Card-rack, made In the form of a boat, with mast j 
and sail; gilded and japanned 


An Indian Fly-flapper, of sandal wood 
Two sandal-wood Walking-sticks 
Two Gold Pagodas 

Lithographed copy of a Painting, representing a Chinese 
Court of Justice, held at the British Factory at 
Canton, in 1H07 - 



Thomas Ncwnham, 
Esq* 


Sir Geo. Staunton , 
m., M.P. 


The following specimens of Wool, &c., from Angora: — 

A whole white goat skin, and sample of wool 
Skin of the black goat: double coat . - 

A black and white kid's skin ... 

Samples of double-coated goat’s wool 

Sample of white wool and bristle ... 

Skin of a two-year old goat: esteemed the best 
Specimens of dead wool .... 

Six specimens of yam - - - - ^ r . , . „ 

Three pairs of plain white socks, and 2 pairs of gloves of f kttaut, A* Conolty, 
Angora goat wool - - - - 

Specimen of chirish s in two states - 
Specimens of dyed chalet and so/ ... 

Specimens of carded t\flik 

Fair of horns of the Angora goat • 

Specimens of coal, limestone, Ac., from Servia, Moldavia, &c* I 
Five small packets of specimens of wool, from Erzeroom 
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XXXVl DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 


.Do NO US. 

Specimens of coffee, sugar, rum, cinnamon, and cocoa-nut) J. Capper , Esq. 
oil, from Ceylon - - - - -J C.M.R.A.S. 

Specimens of black and green teas; grown aud manufactured} Chairman of the 
in Assam ..... - J East India Company, 

Three small baskets of phultoa , or vegetable butter, the) ^ ^ Traill Esq. 
produce of the chori, or butter-tree, of Kemaoon -J ' 3 


Fragment of u Sarcophagus, marked with Hieroglyphics, 
brought from Thebes by the Douor. 'J'hc sarcopha¬ 
gus is eoujeetured to ho tliat of Bimthris, of the 
second dynasty ... 

Drawing of the above-mentioned Sarcophagus 

Drawing, with MS. description, of a painting on the walls 
of a temple at Reespn, on the banka of the Sutlege, 
representing Heaven *nd Hell - 

Twenty ancient copper coins, from the ruins at Calpontyn,lifer. Mr. Adam, of 

- - - -I Ceylon. 


Rear-Admiral Sir 
Charles Malcolm. 


in Ceylon 


Throe ancient Tamba Patras ; being grants of land written. 

in an antiquated form of the Dcvauagari; each of them ^.Alexander Burn, 
on two copper plates, hinged together by a seal, in lead 1 1 Mli.A,S, 
found near Baroach - 

A pack of Chinese ploying Cards 
A paper of Chinese Pastilles 

Plan of the Boyal Palace at Ava; by Burmese artists •{ fturm^MJLA S. 


| Signor E. Bottom. 


Copies of Ancient Inscriptions, on. cotton: in a tin case 

A large collection of the Skins of Birds; chiefly from the 
Himalaya Mountains - 

Twenty ancient Copper Coins; being part of a large number 
found in the ruins near Ciilpenlyu, in Ceylon - 


Bombay Branch of 
the B.A.S. 

Capt, J. S. Hodgson. 

Rt. Hon. J, A. S. 
Mackenzie, 


A small bottle containing Gold Dust, from the Ilivcr Indus, 
near Iskardoh 

Specimen of Prangos need, from Cashmir 
Edible seed of the Jolgoza pine 

Brick, and fragments of Pottery, from the Sepulchral Caves at 
Van, in Siberia 

An Esquimaux Canoe, with paddle: the frame of wood, 
covered with seal skin - - • 


<». T. Vifftie, Esq. 


Hon. W. Fox 
Strungways. 

Nathaniel Bland, 
Esq. 
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list of the members 


OF 


THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


OF 

GEE AT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


CORRECTED TO THE 30th OF JUNE, 
M.DCCC.XLI.; 


1841. 


A 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


3Pntroti: 


HER MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE 


QUEEN. 


Qftfeoltati'mt*: 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 

HIS MAJESTY LEOPOLD I., KING OF THE BELGIANS, K.G. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, K.G. 

THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY, K.G. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR THE 
AFFAIRS OF INDIA. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COURT OF 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


DIRECTORS OF THE HON. 


Council: 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF MUNSTER, President. 
PROFESSOR H. H. WILSON, Director. 

THE RIGHT IION. SIR GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Vice-President. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Vice-President. 
THE HON. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE, Vice-President. 

Silt GEORGE THOMAS STAUNTON, Bart., M.P., Vice-President. 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES E. GREY, M.P. 

THE RIGHT IION. HOLT MACKENZIE. 

SIR CHARLES FORBES, Bart. 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JAMES LAW LUSIIINGTON, G.C.B. 
COLONEL SIR JEREMIAH BRYANT, K.C.B. 

SIR HERBERT COMPTON. 

COLONEL R. BARNEWALL. 

NATHANIEL BLAND, Esq. 

JOSIA1I MARSHALL HEATH, Esq. 

THE REV. W. II. MILL, D.D. 

WILLIAM NEWNIIAM, Esq. 

THOMAS NEWNHAM, Esq. 

LOUIS HAYES PETIT, Esq. 

THE REV. THOMAS ROBINSON. 

LIEUT.-COL. W. II. SYKES, F.R.S. 

HENRY WILKINSON, Esq. 

RICHARD CLARKE, Eaa., Secretary. 

CHARLES ELLIOTT, Esq., F.R.8., Treasurer. 

JOHN SHAKESPEAR, Esq., Librarian. 

A 2 
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President: 

THE RIGHT HON. T1IE EARL OF MUNSTER. 

Director: 

PROFESSOR HORACE IIAYMAN WILSON. 
Vice-Presidents : 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR GORE OUSELEY, Baht, 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Kxt. 
THE HONOURABLE MOUNTSTUAKT ELPHINSTONE. 
SIR GEORGE THOMAS STAUNTON, Baht., M.F. 

Treasurer: 

CHARLES ELLIOTT, Esq., F.R.S. 

Secretary: 

RICHARD CLARICE, Esq. 
librarian : 

JOHN SI IA ICES PEAR, Esq. 

A ssht ant- S caret a, i y : 

Mil. EDWIN NORRIS. 


arommtmr of Covtogpontifttrr* 

Chairman: 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Kkt., V.lVR.A.S. 

F.R.8. F.S.A. l .L.8. 

Deputy-Chairmen : 

SIR GEORGE THOMAS STAUNTON, Baht., M.F., V.F.R.A.S. F.li.S. 
SIR CHARLES FORBES, Bart. 

Committee: 

SAMUEL BALL, Esq. 

SIR HERBERT COMPTON. 

CHARLES ELLIOTT, Esq. 

THE RIGHT HON. HENRY ELLIS. 

THE HON. MOUNTSTUAKT ELPHINSTONE. 

THE RIGHT HON. HOLT MACKENZIE. 

THE HON. W. IT. LESLIE MELVILLE. 

M, S. MOORE, Esq., M.D. 

THOMAS NEWNIIAM, Esq. 

WILLIAM NEWNIIAM, Ehq. 

THE REV. THOMAS ROBINSON. 

LI EUT .-C 0 LON EL W. II. SYKES, F.R.8. 

Secretary : 

RICHARD CLARKE, Esq. 

Assistant-Secretary: 

MR. EDWIN NORRIS. 
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©oiuirarg iHembrrrf. 

HIS MAJESTY LOUIS PHILIPPE, KINO OF THE FRENCH, 

IKS MAJESTY MOHAMMED SHAH, SHAKEN SHAH, KING OF 
PERSIA. 

IIIS HIGHNESS THE RAJA QF SATARA. 

HIS HIGHNESS THE PASHA OF EGYPT. 

IIIS HIGHNESS THE IMAM OF MUSCAT. 

HIS HIGHNESS NAWAB IKBAL A I, DOULAH BAHADUR. 
L1EUT.-COLONEL SIR ALEXANDER BURNES, C.B, F.R.S. 

SIR WILLIAM OUSELEY, Kkt, L.L.D. 


JHmberj?. 

RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT. 


M. 15* The names that are marked v, itli Stars are those of persons elected Non- resident Members. 
(Sic Regulations.)— Members who have compounded for their Subscriptions as Resident 
Members for life have this mark + uUuehed to their names. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT 
t il is Majestv Leopold I. Kino of the Belgians* K.G. 
Aberdeen, the Right Honourable the Earl of, K.T. F.H8. 
Amherst, the Right Honourable the Earl 
Aci’KiAjfn, the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Alexander, Captain Sir James Edward, ILLS. 

*Aga Mahomed Rahim Sherazee 
*Aga Mahomed Jaffer 
Ac. new, Lieutenant-Colonel Patriok Vans, C.B. 
t Alexander, Jamesj Esq. 

'(■Alexander, Ilenry, Esq. 

Alexander, Robert, Esq., F.R.S. 

‘Alves, Lieutenant-Colonel Nattianiel 
I'Anderson, the Rev. Robert 
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6 ' LIST OF MEMBERS. 


fAsHESLEr, James, Esq. 

■f AnwtTTHKOT, George, Esq. 
♦AaDASEER ClTBSETJEE, Esq. 
•Ardaseer Hob manjee, Esq. 
+AitttOflraMTTH, John, Esq., F.B.G.S. 
Ashe, Lieiitenant-General St. George 
Avber, Peter, Esq. 


Buowklow, the Right Honourable the Earl, F.It .S. !• . S. A. F. 
Bexley, the RightJJonourablc Lord, F.R.S. F.S.A. 
*Bar»es, Lieutenant-General Sir Edward, G.C.B. 

•J-Betiiam. Sir "William, F.S.A. F.L.S. 

Bhvant, Colonel Sir Jeremiah, C.B. 

BabeRj Thomas Harvey, Esq. 

+BAB 1 KGTCIN, Benjamin Guy, Esq., M.l>. F.R.8. 

Bacon, Thomas, Esq. 

Baskeuvilt.e, Hem-y, Esq. 

Bam., Samuel, Esq. 

Barrewau,, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert 
Babses, Philip, Esq., F.L S. 

Baxter, II. .1., Esq. 

Baveet, William Butter-worth, Esq. 


G.S. 


+BEM OFH, Francis Cunningham, Esq., M.A. 


Benson, Robert, Esq. 

Buie it, Jonathan, Esq. 

Bird, James, Esq., F.R.G.S. 

Bi.acxbub.-ne, John, Esq. 

Bland, Nathaniel, Esq. 

* Beane, David, Esq. 

•Beane, Thomas I/aw, Esq. 

-f*Bi.ANSHAiiD, Henry, Esq., M.ILS.Ii. 

•Bomakjee Hormanjee, Esq 
tBoTi iEED, BerhJj, Esq , M.P. F.R.S. 

•Bowman, John, Esq. 

't'Bo whin o, John, Esq., LL.B. F.L.S. 

•Bracken, Thomas, Esq. 

Brady, John. Henry, Esq. 

Biud&emak, William, Esq,, F.R.S. F.S.A. 

+Bbi oos, Major-General John, F.R.S. F.G.S. F.Z.8. F.S.S. 
Broaueoot, Captain George 
Rroaoeqot, Lieutenant William 
Brown, Charles Philip, Esq. 

Brown, Francis 0., Esq. 

-f Burney, the Rev. Charles Parr, IXD, F.R.S. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 
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